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CH. XX THE WAY WE RECEIVE THE GRACE OF CHRIST 851 


call upon God’s name [Rom. 10:14-17]. And this is precisely 
what he had said a little before: the Spirit of adoption, who seals 
the witness of the gospel in our hearts [Rom. 8:16], raises up our 
spirits to dare show forth to God their desires, to stir up unspeak- 
able groanings {[Rom. 8:26], and confidently cry, “Abba! Father!” 
[Rom. 8:15]. 

*Now we must more fully discuss this last point, since it was 
previously only mentioned in passing and, as it were, cursorily 
touched upon.’ 


2. The necessity of prayer 

>It is, therefore, by the benefit of prayer that we reach those 
riches which are laid up for us with the Heavenly Father. For 
there is a communion of men with God by which, having entered 
the heavenly sanctuary, they appeal to him in person concerning 
his promises in order to experience, where necessity so demands, 
that what they believed was not vain, although he had promised 
it in word alone. Therefore we see that to us nothing is promised 
to be expected from the Lord, which we are not also bidden te 
ask of him in prayers. So true is it that we dig up by prayer the 
treasures that were pointed out by the Lord’s gospel, and which 
our faith has gazed upon. 

Words fail to explain how necessary prayer is, and in how many 
ways the exercise of prayer is profitable. Surely, with good reason 
the Heavenly Father affirms that the only stronghold of safety is 
in calling upon his name [cf. Joel 2:32]. By so doing we invoke 
the presence both of his providence, through which he watches 
over and guards our affairs, and of his power, through which he 
sustains us, weak as we are and well-nigh overcome, and of his 
goodness, through which he receives us, miserably burdened with 
sins, unto grace; and, in short, it is by prayer that we call him to 
reveal himself as wholly present to us. Hence comes an extraordi- 
nary peace and repose to our consciences. For having disclosed 
to the Lord the necessity that was pressing upon us, we even rest 
fully in the thought that none of our ills is hid from him who, 
we are convinced, has both the will and the power to take the 
best care of us. 


3. Objection: Is prayer not superfluous? Six reasons for itt 
>But, someone will say, does God not know, even without being 

reminded, both in what respect we are troubled and what is 

expedient for us, so that it may seem in a sense superfluous that 


3 Cf. the references to adoption in II. vii. 15; I. xiv. 5-7; III. i. 3; III. ii. 11, 
22; III. xi. 6; III. xiv. 18; II. xvii. 6; III. xxviii. 2 
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he should be stirred up by our prayers~as if he were drowsily 
blinking or even sleeping until he is aroused by our voice? But 
they who thus reason do not observe to what end the Lord in- 
structed his people to pray, for he ordained it not so much for 
his own sake as for ours. ‘Now he wills—as is right—that his due 
be rendered to him, in the recognition that everything men desire 
and account conducive to their own profit comes from him, and 
in the attestation of this by prayers. But the profit of this sacrifice 
also, by which he is worshiped, returns to us. Accordingly, the 
holy fathers, the more confidently they extolled God’s benefits 
among themselves and others, were the more keenly aroused to 
pray. It will be enough for us to note the single example of Elijah, 
who, sure of God’s purpose, after he has deliberately promised rain 
to King Ahab, still anxiously prays with his head between his 
knees, and sends his servant seven times to look [I Kings 18:42], 
not because he would discredit his prophecy, but because he knew 
it was his duty, lest his faith be sleepy or sluggish, to lay his desires 
before God. 

>Therefore, even though, while we grow dull and stupid toward 
our miseries, he watches and keeps guard on our behalf, and some- 
times even helps us unasked, still it is very important for us to 
call upon him: First, that our hearts may be fired with a zealous 
and burning desire ever to seek, love, and serve him, while we 
become accustomed in every need to flee to him as to a sacred 
anchor. Secondly, that there may enter our hearts no desire and 
no wish at all of which we should be ashamed to make him a wit- 
ness, while we learn to set all our wishes before his eyes, and even 
to pour out our whole hearts. Thirdly, that we be prepared to 
receive his benefits with true gratitude of heart and thanksgiving, 
benefits that our prayer reminds us come from his hand [cf. Ps. 
145:15-16]. Fourthly, moreover, that, having obtained what we 
were seeking, and being convinced that he has answered our 
rayers, we should be led to meditate upon his kindness more 
ardently. And fifthly, that at the same time we embrace with 
greater delight those things which we acknowledge to have been 
obtained by prayers. Finally, that “use and experience may, 
according to the measure of our feebleness, confirm his ¢®) provi- 
dence, while we understand not only that he promises never to 
fail us, and of his own will opens the way to call upon him at the 
very point of necessity, ‘but also that he ever extends his hand to 
help his own, not wet-nursing them with words‘ but defending 
them with present help. 

*“Nec lactare eos verbis.” Cf. VG: “Et qwil ne les allaite point de vaines 

parolles,” 
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’On account of these things, our most merciful Father, although 
he never either sleeps or idles, still very often gives the impression 
of one sleeping or idling in order that he may thus train us, other- 
wise idle and lazy, to seek, ask, and entreat him to our great good. 

Therefore they act with excessive foolishness who, to call men’s 
minds away from prayer, babble that God’s providence, standing 
guard over all things, is vainly importuned with our entreaties,’ 
inasmuch as the Lord has not, on the contrary, vainly attested 
that “he is near .. . to all who call upon his name in truth” [Ps. 
145:18, cf. Comm. and Vg.]. Quite like this is what others prate: 
that it is superfluous for them to petition for things that the Lord 
is gladly ready to bestow, while those very things which flow to us 
from his voluntary liberality he would have us recognize as granted 
to our prayers. “That memorable saying of the psalm attests this, 
and to it many similar passages correspond: “For the eyes of the 
Lord are upon the righteous, and his ears toward their prayers” 
[I Peter 3:12; Ps. 34:15; cf. 33:16, Vg.]. This sentence so com- 
mends the providence of God—intent of his own accord upon car- 
ing for the salvation of the godly—as yet not to omit the exercise 
of faith, by which men’s minds are cleansed of indolence. The 
eyes of God are therefore watchful to assist the blind in their 
necessity, but he is willing in turn to hear our groanings that 
he may the better prove his love toward us. And so both are true: 
“that the keeper of Israel neither slumbers nor sleeps” [Ps. 121:4, 
cf. Comm.], and yet that he is inactive, as if forgetting us, when 
he sees us idle and mute. 


(The rules of right prayer, 4-16) 


First Rule: reverence, 4-5 
4. Devout detachment required for conversation with God 

“Now for framing prayer duly and properly, let this be the 
first rule: *that we be disposed in mind and heart as befits those 
who enter conversation with God.® This we shall indeed attain 
with respect to the mind if it is freed from carnal cares and 
thoughts by which it can be called or led away from right and 
pure contemplation of God, and then not only devotes itself com. 
pletely to prayer but also, in so far as this is possible, is lifted and 


5 Cf. Seneca, Epistles xxxi. 5 (LCL Seneca, I. 222 £.). 

8 Calvin, in describing prayer as familiar conversation (“colloquium”; cf. “allo- 
quium,” sec. 5) with God, is using the language of Augustine (Letters, cxxx; 
MPL 33. 502-509), Cassian (MPL 4g. 769), Benedict (MPL 66. 329), the Vitae 
Patrum, story of Barlaam and Josaphat xx (MPL 73. 520), and in a sense, 
Aquinas (Contra gentes iv. 22). Calvin is particularly careful to guard this 
conception from every element of irreverence, casualness, or levity. Cf. the 
opening sentences of sec. 16, below. 
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carried beyond itself. Now I-do not here require the mind to be 
so detached as never to be pricked or gnawed by vexations, since, 
on the contrary, great anxiety should kindle in us the desire to 
pray. Thus we see that God’s saintly servants give proof of huge 
torments, not to say vexations, when they speak of uttering their 
plaintive cry to the Lord from the deep abyss, and from the very 
jaws of death [cf. Ps. 130:1]. But I say that we are to rid our- 
selves of all alien and outside cares, by which the mind, itself a 
wanderer, is borne about hither and thither, drawn away from 
heaven, and pressed down to earth. I mean that it ought to be 
raised above itself that it may not bring into God’s sight anything 
our blind and stupid reason is wont to devise, nor hold itself 
within the limits of its own vanity, but rise to a purity worthy of 
God. 


5. Against undisciplined and irreverent prayert 

‘These two matters are well worth attention: first, whoever 
engages in prayer should apply to it his faculties and efforts, and 
not, as commonly happens, be distracted by wandering thoughts. 
For nothing is more contrary to reverence for God than the levity 
that marks an excess of frivolity utterly devoid of awe. In this mat- 
ter, the harder we find concentration to be, the more strenuously 
we ought to labor after it. For no one is so intent on praying that 
he does not feel many irrelevant thoughts stealing upon him, 
which either break the course of prayer or delay it by some wind- 
ing bypath. But here let us recall how unworthy it is, when God 
admits us to intimate conversation, to abuse his great kindness by 
mixing sacred and profane; but just as if the discourse were 
between us and an ordinary man, amidst our prayers we neglect 
him and flit about hither and thither. 

Let us therefore realize that the only persons who duly and 
properly gird themselves to pray are those who are so moved by 
God’s majesty that freed from earthly cares and affections they 
come to it. And the rite of raising the hands means that men re- 
member they are far removed from God unless they raise their 
thoughts on high. As it is also said in the psalm: “To thee... I 
have lifted up my soul” [Ps. 25:1; cf. 24:1, Vg.]. And Scripture 
quite often uses this expression, “‘to lift up prayer” [e.g., Isa. 37:4], 
in order that those who wish God to hear them may not settle 
down “on their lees” [cf. Jer. 48:11; Zeph. 1:12]. In short, the 
more generously God deals with us, gently summoning us to un- 
burden our cares into his bosom, the less excusable are we if his 
splendid and incomparable benefit does not outweigh all else with 
us and draw us to him, so that we apply our minds and efforts 
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zealously to prayer. This cannot happen unless the mind, stoutly 
wrestling with these hindrances, rises above them. 

We have noted another point: not to ask any more than God 
allows. For even though he bids us pour out our hearts before him 
[Ps. 62:8; cf. Ps. 145:19], he still does not indiscriminately slacken 
the reins to stupid and wicked emotions; and while he promises 
that he will act according to the will of the godly, his gentleness 
does not go so far that he yields to their willfulness. Yet in both, 
men commonly sin gravely; for many rashly, shamelessly, and ir- 
reverently dare importune God with their improprieties and im- 
pudently present before his throne whatever in dreams has struck 
their fancy. But such great dullness or stupidity grips them that 
they dare thrust upon God al] their vilest desires, which they 
would be deeply ashamed to acknowledge to men. ‘Certain pro- 
fane authors’ made fun of and even detested this effrontery, but 
the vice itself has always held sway; and hence it came to pass 
that ambitious men chose Jupiter as their patron; the miserly, 
Mercury; those greedy for knowledge, Apollo and Minerva; the 
warlike, Mars; the lecherous, Venus. Even so today, as I have 
just suggested, men in their prayers grant more license to their 
unlawful desires than if equals were jestingly to gossip with 
equals. Yet, God does not allow his gentle dealing to be thus 
mocked but, claiming his own right, he subjects our wishes to his 
power and bridles them. For this reason, we must hold fast to 
John’s statement: “This is the confidence we have in him, that if 
we ask anything according to his will, he hears us” [I John 5:14]. 


The Holy Spirit aids right prayer 

e®But because our abilities are far from able to match such per- 
fection, we must seek a remedy to help us. As we must turn keen- 
ness of mind toward God, so affection of heart has to follow. 
Both, indeed, stand far beneath; nay, more truly, they faint and 
fail, or are carried in the opposite direction. Therefore, in order 
to minister to this weakness, God gives us the Spirit as our 
teacher in prayer, to tell us what is right and temper our emo- 
tions. ’For, “‘because we do not know how to pray as we ought, 
the Spirit comes to our help,” and “‘intercedes for us with un- 
speakable groans” [Rom. 8:26]; not that he actually prays or 
groans but arouses in us assurance, desires, and sighs, to conceive 
which our natural powers would scarcely suffice. ‘And Paul, with 
good reason, calls ‘‘unspeakable’”’ these groans which believers 
7 Cf. Horace, Satires I. viii. 1-3 (LCL edition, pp. 96 ff.); Isa. 44:10-17; Eras- 


mus, Colloquies, “The Shipwreck” (tr, C, R, Thompson, Ten Colloquies of 
Erasmus, pp. 6 f£.). 
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give forth under the guidance of the Spirit;® for they who are 
truly trained in prayers are not unmindful that, perplexed by 
blind anxieties, they are so constrained as scarcely to find out 
what it is expedient for them to utter. Indeed, when they try to 
stammer, they are confused and _ hesitate. Clearly, then, to pray 
rightly is a rare gift. °® These things are not said in order that we, 
favoring our own slothfulness, may give over the function of 
prayer to the Spirit of God, and vegetate in that carelessness to 
which we are all too prone. In this strain we hear the impious 
voices of certain persons, saying that we should drowsily wait 
until he overtake our preoccupied minds. But rather our inten- 
tion is that, loathing our inertia and dullness, we should seek 
such aid of the Spirit. ‘And indeed, Paul, when he enjoins us to 
pray in the Spirit [I Cor. 14:15], does not stop urging us to watch- 
fulness. He means that the prompting of the Spirit empowers us so 
to compose prayers as by no means to hinder or hold back our own 
effort, since in this matter God’s will is to test how effectually 
faith moves our hearts. 


Second Rule: We pray from a sincere sense of want, and 
with penitence, 6-7 

6. The sense of need that excludes all unreality* 

e®/MT et this be the second rule: that in our petitions we ever 
sense our own insufficiency, and earnestly pondering how we need 
all that we seek, join with this prayer an earnest—nay, burning— 
desire to attain it.° ‘For many perfunctorily intone prayers after a 
set form, as if discharging a duty to God. And although they 
admit it to be a necessary remedy for their ills, because it would 
be fatal to lack the help of God which they are beseeching, still it 
appears that they perform this duty from habit, because their 
hearts are meanwhile cold, and they do not ponder what they ask. 
Indeed, a general and confused feeling of their need leads them to 
prayer, but it does not arouse them, as it were in present reality, to 
seek the relief of their poverty. °°/”Now what do we account more 
hateful or even execrable to God than the fiction of someone ask- 
ing pardon for his sins, *“all the while either thinking he is not 


8 “Duce Spiritu.” As by the Holy Spirit we understand the Scripture (I. vii. 4, 
5), so here by the prompting of the Spirit we are guided in prayer. 

® The stress upon existential praying as distinct from the mere recital of prayers 
is similar in Origen, On Prayer xii (LCC II. 261 £.). Cf. Aquinas, Summa 
Theol. I Ilae. xxxiii. 13 (attention makes prayer meritorious); Luther, Larger 
Catechism, part 3 (introduction to the Lord’s Prayer) (Bekenntnisschriften 
der Evangelisch-Lutherischen Kirche, p. 668); Treatise of Good Works, Third 
Commandment, sec. iv (Werke WA VI. 232; tr, Works of Martin Luther I. 
225 f.). 
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a sinner or at least not thinking he is a sinner? Unquestionably 
something in which God himself is mocked! *Yet, as I have just 
said, mankind is so stuffed with such depravity that for the sake of 
mere performance men often beseech God for many things that 
they are dead sure will, apart from his kindness, come to them 
from some other source, or already lie in their possession. 

°A fault that seems less serious but is also not tolerable is that 
of others who, having been imbued with this one principle—that 
God must be appeased by devotions—mumble prayers without 
meditation. °**Now the godly must particularly beware of pre- 
senting themselves before God to request anything unless ’they 
yearn “for it with sincere affection of heart, "and at the same 
time desire to obtain it from him. *Indeed, even though in those 
things which we seek only to God’s glory ‘we do not seem at first 
glance to be providing for our own need, *yet it is fitting that they 
be sought with no less ardor and eagerness. When, for example, 
we pray that “his name be sanctified” [Matt. 6:9; Luke 11:2], we 
should, so to speak, eagerly hunger and thirst after that sanctifica- 
tion. 


7. Is prayer at times dependent upon our passing mood? 

‘If anyone should object that we are not always urged with 
equal necessity to pray, I admit it. And to our benefit James gives 
us this distinction: “Is anyone among you sad? Let him pray. Is 
any cheerful? Let him sing” [James 5:13 p.]. Therefore common 
sense itself dictates that, because we are too lazy, God pricks us 
the more sharply, as occasion demands, to pray earnestly. David 
calls this a “‘seasonable time” [Ps. 32:6; 31:6, Vg.] because, as he 
teaches in many other passages [e.g., Ps. 94:19], the more harshly 
troubles, discomforts, fears, and trials of other sorts press us, the 
freer is our access to him, as if God were summoning us to himself. 

At the same time Paul’s statement is no less true, that we must 
“pray at all times” [Eph. 6:18; I Thess. 5:17]. For however much 
after our heart’s desire affairs may prosperously flow and occasion 
for happiness surround us on all sides, still there is no point of 
time when our need does not urge us to pray. A certain man has 
abundant wine and grain. Since he cannot enjoy a single morsel 
of bread apart from God’s continuing favor, his wine cellars and 
granaries will not hinder him from praying for his daily bread. 
Now if we should consider how many dangers at every moment 
threaten, fear itself will teach us that we at no single time may 
leave off praying. 

Still, we can better recognize this fact in spiritual matters. For 
when should the many sins of which we are conscious allow us 
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nonchalantly to stop praying as suppliants for pardon of our guilt 
and penalty? When do temptations yield us a truce from hastening 
after help? Moreover, zeal for the Kingdom of God and his glory 
ought so to lay hold on us, not intermittently but constantly, that 
the same opportunity may ever remain ours. It is therefore not in 
vain that constancy in prayer is enjoined upon us. I am not yet 
speaking of perseverance, of which mention will be made later;’® 
but Scripture, admonishing us to “pray constantly” [I Thess. 
5:17], accuses us of sloth, for we do not realize how much we need 
this attentiveness and constancy. ‘By this rule, hypocrisy and 
wily falsehoods toward God are debarred from prayer—indeed, 
are banished far away! God promises that “he will be near to all 
who call upon him °in truth” [Ps. 145:18, cf. Comm.], and states 
that those who seek him with all their heart will find him [Jer. 
29:13~-14]. ‘For this reason, they who delight in their own foul- 
ness aspire not at all. Lawful prayer, therefore, demands re- 
pentance. Hence arises the commonplace in Scripture that God 
does not hearken to the wicked [John 9:31], and that their prayers 
[cf. Prov. 28:9; Isa. 1:15|—just as their sacrifices [cf. Prov. 15:8; 
21:27|—are abominable to him. For it is right that they who bar 
their hearts should find God’s ears closed, and that they who by 
their hardheartedness provoke his severity should not fee] him 
conciliatory. In Isaiah he threatens in this way: “Even though 
you multiply your prayers, I will not listen; for your hands are full 
of blood” [Isa. 1:15, cf. Vg.]. Again, in Jeremiah: “I cried out 
...and they refused to listen; . .. they will cry out in return, and 
I will not listen.” [Jer. 11:7, 8, 11.] For he counts it the height of 
dishonor for wicked men, who all their lives besmirch his sacred 
name, to boast of his covenant. Consequently, in Isaiah he com- 
plains, when the Jews “draw near to him with their lips... 
their hearts are far from him” [Isa. 29:13 p.]. He does not, indeed, 
restrict this to prayers alone but declares that falsity in any part of 
his worship is abhorrent to him. That statement of James applies 
here. “You seek, and do not receive because you ask wrongly to 
spend it on your passions” [James 4:3]. It is indeed true, as we 
shall again see a little later,'’ that the prayers poured out by the 
godly do not depend upon their worthiness; yet John’s warning is 
not superfluous: “We receive from him whatever we ask because 
we keep his commandments” [I John 3:22], while a bad conscience 
closes the door to us. From this it follows that only sincere wor- 


10 Sec. 51, below. It is noteworthy that sec. 7 differs considerably from the text 
of the French editions 1551-1537. For the latter, see Benoit, Institution III. 
483 f., note (a). 

11 Sec. 8, below. 
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shipers of God pray aright and are heard. Let each one, therefore, 
as he prepares to pray be displeased with his own evil deeds, and 
(something that cannot happen without repentance) let him take 
the person and disposition of a beggar. 


Third Rule: We yield all confidence in ourselves and 
humbly plead for pardon, 8-10 
8. We come as humble suppliants for mercy* 

‘To this let us join a third rule: that anyone who stands 
before God to pray, in his humility giving glory completely to 
God, abandon all thought of his own glory, cast off all notion of 
his own worth, in fine, put away all self-assurance—lest if we 
claim for ourselves anything, even the least bit, we should become 
vainly puffed up, and perish at his presence. We have repeated 
examples of this submission, which levels all haughtiness, in 
God’s servants; each one of whom, the holier he is, the more he is 
cast down when he presents himself before the Lord. *Thus 
spoke Daniel, whom the Lord himself commended with so great a 
title: “We do not pour forth our prayers unto thee on the ground 
of our righteousnesses but on the ground of thy great mercy. O 
Lord, hear us; O Lord, be kindly unto us. Hear us, and do what 
we ask .. . for thine own sake . . . because thy name is called upon 
over thy people, and over thine holy place” [Dan. g:18~-19, cf. 
Vg.]. ‘Nor does he, by a devious figure of speech, as some men 
do, mingle with the crowd as one of the people. Rather he con- 
fesses his guilt as an individual, and as a suppliant takes refuge 
in God’s pardon, as he eloquently declares: ‘““When I had... 
confessed my sin and the sin of my people” [Dan. g:20 p.]. David 
also enjoins this humility by his own example: “Enter not into 
judgment with thy servant, for no man living is righteous before 
thee” [Ps. 143:2; cf. Comm. and Ps. 142:2, Vg.]. "In such a form, 
Isaiah prays: “Behold, thou wert wroth, for we sinned. . . . The 
world is founded upon thy ways, therefore we shall be saved... . 
And all of us have been full of uncleanness, and all our righteous- 
nesses like a filthy rag; we all have faded like a leaf, and our 
iniquities, like the wind, scatter us. There is no one who calls 
upon thy name, who bestirs himself to take hold of thee. For 
thou hast hid thy face from us, and hast made us to melt away in 
the hand of our iniquities. Yet, O Lord, thou art our Father; we 
are the clay, thou art our potter and we are the work of thy hand. 
Be not angry, O Lord, and remember not iniquity forever. Be- 
hold now, consider, we are all thy people” [Isa. 64:5~9, cf. 
Comm. ]. 

Observe that they depend on no assurance whatever but this 
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alone: that, reckoning themselves to be of God, they do not 
despair that he will take care of them. Likewise, Jeremiah: 
“Though our iniquities testify against us, act ... for thy name’s 
sake” [Jer. 14:7]. For some unknown author, whoever he may 
be, has written these very true and holy words attributed to the 
prophet Baruch: *“The soul that is sorrowful and desolate for the 
greatness of her evil, bowed down and feeble, . . . the hungry 
soul, and the eyes that fail give glory ... to thee, O Lord. It is not 
for the righteousnesses of the fathers that we pour out our prayers 
before thee, and beg mercy in thy sight, O Lord our God” [Baruch 
2:18-19 p., cf. Vg.]; but because thou art merciful, “be merciful 
unto us, for we have sinned before thee” [Baruch 3:2]. 


9. The plea for forgiveness of sins as the most important part of 
prayer 

“To sum up: the beginning, and even the preparation, of proper 
prayer is the plea for pardon with a humble and sincere confes- 
sion of guilt. Nor should anyone, however holy he may be, hope 
that he will obtain anything from God until he is freely reconciled 
to him; nor can God chance to be propitious to any but those 
whom he has pardoned. Accordingly, it is no wonder if believers 
open for themselves the door to prayer with this key, as we learn 
from numerous passages of The Psalms. For David, asking for some- 
thing else than remission of his sins, says: “Remember not the sins 
of my youth, and my transgressions; according to thy mercy re- 
member me, for thy goodness’ sake, O Lord” [Ps. 25:7]. Again: 
“See my affliction and my toil, and forgive all my sins.” [Ps. 25:18 
p-] Also, in this we see that it is not enough for us to call our- 
selves to account each day for recent sins if we do not remember 
those sins which might seem to have been long forgotten. 

For the same prophet, elsewhere having confessed one grave 
offense, on this occasion even turns back to his mother’s womb, in 
which he had contracted the infection [Ps. 51:5], not to extenuate 
the guilt on the ground of corruption of nature but that, in gather- 
ing up the sins of his whole life, the more rigorously he condemns 
himself, the more easily entreated he may find God. But even 
though the saints do not always beg forgiveness of sins in so many 
words, if we diligently ponder their prayers that Scripture relates, 
we shall readily come upon what IJ speak of: that they have re- 
ceived their intention to pray from God’s mercy alone, and thus 
always have begun with appeasing him. For if anyone should ques- 
tion his own conscience, he would be so far from daring intimately 
to lay aside his cares before God that, unless he relied upon mercy 
and pardon, he would tremble at every approach. 
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There is also another special confession when suppliants ask 
release from punishments. It is that at the same time they may 
pray for the pardon of their sins. For it would be absurd to wish 
the effect to be removed while the cause remained. We must guard 
against imitating foolish sick folk, who, concerned solely with the 
treatment of symptoms, neglect the very root of the disease. We 
must make it our first concern that God be favorable toward us, 
rather than that he attest his favor by outward signs, because 
he wills to maintain this order, and it would have been of small 
profit to us to have him do us good unless our conscience, feeling 
him wholly appeased, rendered him altogether lovely [Cant. 
5:16}. Christ’s reply also reminds us of this; for after he had de- 
cided to heal the paralytic, “Your sins,” he said, “are forgiven 
you” [Matt. 9:2]. He thus arouses our minds to that which we 
ought especially to desire: that God may receive us into grace; 
then, that in aiding us he may set forth the fruit of reconciliation. 

But besides that special confession of present guilt, with which 
believers plead for the remission of every sin and penalty, the gen- 
eral preface that gains favor for prayers must never be passed over, 
for unless they are founded in free mercy, prayers never reach 
God. John’s statement can be applied to this: “If we confess our 
sins, he is faithful and just to forgive .. . , and cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness” [I John 1:9, Vg.]. For this reason, under the law 
prayers had to be consecrated with blood atonement [cf. Gen. 
12:8; 26:25; 33:20; I Sam. 7:9] in order that they should be ac- 
cepted, and that the people should thus be warned that they were 
unworthy of so great a privilege of honor until, purged of their 
defilement, they derived confidence in prayer solely from God’s 
mercy. 


ro. Reference to one’s own righteousness? 

>Now the saints sometimes seem to shout approval of their own 
righteousness in calling upon God for help. For example, David 
says: “Keep my life, for I am good” [Ps. 86:2 p.]; and similarly, 
Hezekiah: “Remember . . . O Lord, I beseech thee, how I have 
walked before thee in truth .. . and have done what is good in thy 
sight” [II Kings 20:3 p.; cf. Isa. 38:3]. By such expressions they 
mean nothing else but that by their regeneration itself they are 
attested as servants and children of God to whom he promises 
that he will be gracious. He teaches through the prophet, as we 
have already seen,” that his eyes ‘‘are upon the righteous, his ears 
toward their prayers’ ” [Ps. 34:1 Bie cf. 33:16, Vg.]. Again, through the 
apostle John: “We shall receive ... whatever we ask if we keep his 
12 Sec. 3, above. 
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commandments” [I John 3:22 p.]. In these statements he does not 
set the value of prayer according to the merits of works, but he 
is pleased to establish the assurance of those who are duly aware 
of guileless uprightness and innocence, as all believers ought to be. 
Indeed, what the blind man whose sight was restored says in 
John’s gospel—that God does not listen to sinners [John 9:31|— 
has been drawn from the very truth of God, provided we under- 
stand ‘‘sinners” in the customary usage of Scripture, as all persons 
who slumber and repose in their own sins without any desire for 
righteousness. For no heart can ever break into sincere calling 
upon God that does not at the same time aspire to godliness. To 
such promises, then, correspond the saints’ attestations, in which 
they mention their purity or innocence in order that they may 
feel, what all God’s servants should hope for, made manifest to 
themselves. 

Again, while they are before the Lord comparing themselves 
with their enemies, from whose iniquity they long to be delivered 
by his hand, they are commonly found using this sort of prayer. 
Now it is no wonder if in this comparison they put forward their 
own righteousness and simplicity of heart in order that, from 
the equity of the cause itself, they might the more move the Lord 
to provide them with assistance. The godly man enjoys a pure 
conscience before the Lord, thus confirming himself in the prom- 
ises with which the Lord comforts and supports his true wor- 
shipers. It is not our intent to snatch this blessing from his breast; 
rather, we would assert that his assurance his prayers will be 
answered rests solely upon God’s clemency, apart from all con- 
sideration of personal merit. 


Fourth rule: We pray with confident hope, 11-14 
11. Hope and faith overcome fear* 

‘The fourth rule is that, *thus cast down and overcome by true 
humility, we should be nonetheless encouraged to pray by a sure 
hope that our prayer will be answered. “These are indeed things 
apparently contrary: to join the firm assurance of God’s favor to a 
sense of his just vengeance; yet, on the ground that God’s good- 
ness alone raises up those oppressed by their own evil deeds, they 
very well agree together. For, in accordance with our previous 
teaching that repentance and faith are companions joined to- 
gether by an indissoluble bond, although one of these terrifies us 
while the other gladdens us," so also these two ought to be 
present together in prayers. And David briefly expresses this agree- 
ment when he says: “I through the abundance of thy goodness 
«8 TID. iii, 1-5. 
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will enter thy house, I will worship toward the temple of thy 
holiness with fear’ [Ps. 5:7]. Under God’s goodness he includes 
faith, meantime not excluding fear. For not only does his majesty 
constrain us to reverence but through our own unworthiness, for- 
getting all pride and self-confidence, we are held in fear. 

>But “assurance” I do not understand to mean that which 
soothes our mind with sweet and perfect repose, releasing it from 
every anxiety. For to repose so peacefully is the part of those who, 
when all affairs are flowing to their liking, are touched by no care, 
burn with no desire, toss with no fear. But for the saints the occa- 
sion that best stimulates them to call upon God is when, dis- 
tressed by their own need, they are troubled by the greatest 
unrest, and are almost driven out of their senses, until faith oppor- 
tunely comes to their relief. For among such tribulations God’s 
goodness so shines upon them that even when they groan with 
weariness under the weight of present ills, and also are troubled 
and tormented by the fear of greater ones, yet, relying upon his 
goodness, they are relieved of the difficulty of bearing them, and 
are solaced and hope for escape and deliverance. It is fitting there- 
fore that the godly man’s prayer arise from these two emotions, 
that it also contain and represent both. That is, that he groan 
under present ills and anxiously fear those to come, yet at the same 
time take refuge in God, not at all doubting he is ready to extend 
his helping hand. It is amazing how much our lack of trust pro- 
vokes God if we request of him a boon that we do not expect. 


Prayer and faith 

¢®’Therefore nothing is more in harmony with the nature of 
prayers than that this rule be laid down and established for them: 
that they not break forth by chance but follow faith as guide. 
Christ calls this principle to the attention of all of us with this 
saying: >I say unto you, whatever you seek ..., believe that you 
will receive it, and it will come to you” [Mark 11:24 p.]* “He 
confirms the same statement in another place: ‘““Whatever you ask 
in prayer, believing ... ,” etc. [Matt. 21:22]. James is in accord 
with this: “If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask God, who gives 
to all men simply and without reproaching. . . . Let him ask in 
faith, with no wavering” [James 1:5-6 p.]. There, opposing faith to 
wavering, he most appropriately expresses the force of faith. None- 
theless, what he adds must also be noted: that they who in doubt 
and perplexity call upon God, uncertain in their minds whether 
they will be heard or not, will gain nothing [cf. James 1:7]. *He 
14 Cf. Luther, Enchiridion piarum precationum (Werke WA X. li. 395); Treatise 

of Good Works, loc. cit. 
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even compares these persons to waves that are driven and tossed 
hither and thither by the wind [James 1:6].!5 ‘Hence, in another 
passage, James calls what is right and proper “the prayer of faith” 
{James 5:15]. *Then, since God so often affirms that he will give 
to each one according to his faith [Matt. 8:13; 9:29; Mark 11:24], 
he implies that we can obtain nothing apart from faith. 

*To sum up, it is faith that obtains whatever is granted to 
prayer. Such is the meaning of Paul’s famous statement, °®which 
the unwise too little regard: “How will anyone call upon him in 
whom he has not believed? ‘And who will believe unless he has 
heard?” [Rom. 10:14 p.]. “Faith comes by hearing, and hearing 
from the Word of God.” [Rom. 10:17.] For, deducing step by step 
the beginning of prayer from faith, "he plainly asserts that God 
cannot be sincerely called upon by others than those to whom, 
*through the preaching of the gospel, “his kindness and gentle 
dealing have become known—indeed, have been intimately 
revealed. 


12. Against the denial of certainty that prayer is grantedt 

‘Our opponents do not at all ponder this requirement. There- 
fore, when we enjoin believers to be convinced with firm assurance 
of mind that God is favorable and benevolent to them, they 
think we are saying the most absurd thing of all. Still, if they made 
any use of true prayer, they would really understand that without 
that firm sense of the divine benevolence God could not be 
rightly called upon. Since no one can well perceive the power of 
faith unless he feels it by experience in his heart, what point is 
there in arguing with men of this stripe, who clearly show that 
they have never had anything but an empty imagination? For 
the value and need of that assurance, which we require, is chiefly 
learned from calling upon him. He who does not see this shows 
that he has a very insensate conscience. Let us, then, pass over 
this class of blind persons, and cleave firmly to the statement of 
Paul’s: God cannot be called upon by any except those who have 
learned of his mercy from the gospel [Rom. 10:14], and have 
surely been persuaded that it has been prepared for them. 

Now what sort of prayer will this be? “O Lord, I am in doubt 
whether thou willest to hear me, but because I am pressed by 
anxiety, I flee to thee, that, if I am worthy, thou mayest help me.” 
This is not the way of all the saints whose prayers we read in 
Scripture. And the Holy Spirit did not so instruct us through 
the apostle, who enjoins us to “draw near to the heavenly throne 
... with confidence, that we may receive . . . grace” [Heb. 4:16 p.]; 
15 Cf, Luther, Enchiridion piarum precationum (Werke WA X. ii. 396). 
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and when he teaches elsewhere that we have boldness and access 
in confidence through faith in Christ [Eph. 3:12]. If we would 
pray fruitfully, we ought therefore to grasp with both hands this 
assurance of obtaining what we ask, which the Lord enjoins with 
his own voice, and all the saints teach by their example. For only 
that prayer is acceptable to God which is born, if I may so express 
it, out of such presumption of faith, and is grounded in unshaken 
assurance of hope. *He could have been content with the simple 
mention of faith, yet he not only added confidence but also forti- 
fied it with freedom or boldness, that by this mark he might dis- 
tinguish from us the unbelievers, who indeed indiscriminately 
mingle with us in our prayers to God, but by chance. The whole 
church prays in this way in the psalm: “Let thy mercy be upon 
us, even as we have hoped in thee” [Ps. 33:22, Comm.]. Elsewhere 
the prophet lays down the same condition: “In the day when I 
call, this I know, that God is with me” [Ps. 56:9, Comm.]. Like- 
wise: “In the morning I will make ready for thee, and watch.” 
[Ps. 5:3, see Comm.] From these words we conclude that prayers 
are vainly cast upon the air unless hope be added, from which 
we quietly watch for God as from a watchtower. Paul’s order 
of exhortation agrees with these: for before he urges believers 
“to pray at all times in the Spirit” with watchfulness and per- 
severance [Eph. 6:18], he bids them first take up “the shield of 
faith, . . . the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God” [Eph. 6:16—17]. 

¢®Here let my readers recall what I said before: that faith is 
not at all overthrown when it is joined with the acknowledgment 
of our misery, destitution, and uncleanness.'6 “For however much 
believers may feel pressed down or troubled by a heavy weight of 
sins, not only bereft of all things that might obtain favor with 
God, but laden with many offenses that justly render him terrify- 
ing, nevertheless they do not cease to present themselves; and 
this feeling does not frighten them from betaking themselves to 
him, since there is no other access to him. *For prayer was not 
ordained that we should be haughtily puffed up before God, or 
greatly esteem anything of ours, but that, having confessed our 
guilt, we should deplore our distresses before him, as children un- 
burden their troubles to their parents. Moreover, the boundless 
mass of our sins should amply furnish us with spurs or goads to 
arouse us to pray, *as the prophet also teaches us by his example: 
“Heal my soul, for I have sinned against thee” [Ps. 41:4]. *@I, 
indeed, confess that in these darts there would be deadly stings if 
God did not help us, But according to his incomparable compas- 
16 ITT, ii, 22-26. 
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sion, our most gracious Father has added a timely remedy, by 
which, calming all perturbation, assuaging cares, casting out fears, 
he may draw us gently to himself—nay, removing all rough spots, 
not to mention hindrances, he may pave the way. 


13. God’s command and promise as motive for prayer 
*First, bidding us pray, by the precept itself he convicts us of 
impious obstinacy unless we obey.!’ **/®Nothing could be com- 
manded more precisely than what is stated in the psalm: ‘‘Call 
upon me in the day of tribulation” [Ps. 50:15; 49:15, Vg.]. But 
because among the duties of godliness the Scriptures com- 
mend none more frequently, I need not dwell longer on this 
point. “Seek,” says the Master, “and you will receive; knock, and 
it will be opened unto you.” [Matt. 7:7.] However, a promise is 
here also added to the precept, as is necessary; for even though 
all admit that the precept ought to be obeyed, still the majority 
would flee from God when he calls if he did not promise to be 
easily entreated and readily accessible. 
¢@™When these two things have been established, it is certain 
that those who try to wriggle out of coming directly to God are 
not only rebellious and stubborn but are also convicted of unbe- 
lief because they distrust the promises. This is all the more note- 
worthy, since hypocrites on the pretense of humility and modesty 
haughtily despise God’s precept and discredit as well his kindly 
invitation—even defraud him of the chief part of his worship. For 
having rejected sacrifices in which all holiness then seemed to 
rest [Ps. 50:7—13], he declares that to be called upon in the day of 
need is highest and precious above all else [Ps. 50:15]. ‘Therefore, 
when he requires what is his, and spurs us to eager obedience, 
there are no colors of doubt, however alluring, that can excuse us. 
‘So then, all the passages that keep occurring in the Scriptures, in 
which calling upon God is enjoined upon us, are as so many ban- 
ners set up before our eyes to inspire us with confidence. It would 
be rashness itself to burst into God’s sight if he himself had not 
17 The corresponding parts of the editions of 1536 and 1539 are somewhat more 
extended than in secs. 12-15 here. At this point it is stated (1539): “To this 
sting [aculeum] by which the consciousness of our unhappy state continually 
pricks us, our most gracious Father has joined two things: a command bid- 
ding us to pray and a promise by which he undertakes that we shall obtain 
whatever we ask.” Cf. Luther, Enchiridion piarum precationum (Werke WA 
X. ii. 395); Treatise of Good Works, Third Commandment, secs. iv, v (Werke 
WA VI. 238 £.; tr. Works of Martin Luther I. 226-227). Scripture proofs fol- 
low. It is said that while by Ex. 20:7 we are forbidden to take the Lord’s 
name in vain, yet “we are at the same time commanded to take it to his glory, 
ascribing to him all praise of power, bounty, strength, and protection, while 
we both ask and expect of him these same things” (OS IV. 313, footnote). 
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anticipated our coming by calling us. Therefore he opens a way 
for us in his own words: “I will say to them, ‘You are my people’; 
they will say to me, “Thou art our God’ ” [Zech. 13:9 p.]. We see 
how he precedes those who worship him, and would have them 
follow him, and thus not to fear for the sweetness of the melody 
that he himself dictates. 

Especially let that noble title of God come to our minds, relying 
upon which we shall without trouble overcome all obstacles. “O 
God .. . thou who hearest prayer! To thee shall all flesh come.” 
[Ps. 65:1-2.] For what is more lovely or agreeable than for God 
to bear this title, which assures us that nothing is more to his 
nature than to assent to the prayers of suppliants? From this the 
prophet infers that the door is open not to a few but to all mortals, 
for he addresses all in these words: “Call upon me in the day of 
affliction; I will deliver you, and you shall glorify me” [Ps. 50:15]. 
According to this rule, David claims for himself the promise given 
him, that he may obtain what he seeks. “Thou, .. . O God, hast 
revealed to the ear of thy servant... ; therefore thy servant has _ 
found courage to pray.” [II Sam. 7:27, cf. Vg.] From this we con- 
clude that he was fearful except in so far as the promise had 
encouraged him. So elsewhere he arms himself with this general 
doctrine: “He will do the will of those who fear him” [Ps. 145:19; 
144:19, Vg.]. Indeed, we may note this in The Psalms: that 
if the thread of prayer were broken, transition is sometimes made 
to God’s power, sometimes to his goodness, sometimes to the 
faithfulness of his promises. It might seem that David, by insert- 
ing these statements inopportunely, mutilates his prayers, but 
believers know by use and experience that ardor burns low unless 
they supply new fuel. Accordingly, among our prayers, meditation 
both on God’s nature and on his Word is by no means super- 
fluous. And so by David’s example, let us not disdain to insert 
something that may refresh our languishing spirits with new 
vigor. 


14. Men should pray confidently, without terror but with rever- 
ential fear* 

‘It is strange that by promises of such great sweetness we are 
affected either so coldly or hardly at all, so that many of us prefer 
to wander through mazes and, forsaking the fountain of living 
waters, to dig out for ourselves dry cisterns [Jer. 2:13], rather than 
to embrace God’s generosity, freely given to us. “The name of 
the Lord is an impregnable citadel,” says Solomon; “the righteous 
man will flee to it and be saved.” [Prov. 18:10 p.] “But Joel, 
after he has prophesied the frightful ruin that threatens, adds 
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this memorable sentence: “All that call upon the name of the 
Lord shall be delivered” [Joel 2:32; Rom. 10:13]. This we know 
actually refers to the course of the gospel [Acts 2:21]. Scarcely one 
man in a hundred! is moved to approach God. He himself pro- 
claims through Isaiah: “You will call upon me and [ shall hear 
you. Nay, before you call, I will answer you” [Isa. 65:24 p.]. Else- 
where he also vouchsafes this same honor to the whole church 
in common, as it applies to all the members of Christ. “He has 
called to me and I shall hearken to him; I am with him in tribula- 
tion to rescue him.” [Ps. 91:15.]!° Still, it is not my purpose, as 
I have already said,” to list every passage but to choose certain 
pre-eminent ones, from which we may taste how gently God 
attracts us to himself, and with what tight bonds our ungrateful- 
ness is bound when, amidst such sharp pricks, our sluggishness 
still delays. Accordingly, let these words ever resound in our ears: 
“The Lord is near to all who call upon him, who call upon him 
in truth” [Ps. 145:18; cf. 144:18, Vg.]. It is the same with the 
words we have quoted from Isaiah and Joel, with which God 
assures us that he is attentive to our prayers, and is even pleased 
as by a sacrifice of sweet savor when we “cast our cares upon 
him” [cf. I Peter 5:7; also Ps. 55:22; 54:23, Vg.]. We receive 
this singular fruit of God’s promises when we frame our prayers 
without hesitation or trepidation; but, relying upon the word of 
him whose majesty would otherwise terrify us, we dare call upon 
him as Father, while he deigns to suggest this sweetest of names 
to us. 

It remains for us, provided with such inducements, to know that 
we have from this enough evidence that he will hearken to us, 
¢®inasmuch as our prayers depend upon no merit of ours, but 
their whole worth and hope of fulfillment are grounded in God’s 
promises, and depend upon them,”! so that they need no other 
support, nor do they look about up and down, hither and thither. 
We must therefore make up our minds that, even though we do 
not excel in a holiness like that which is praised in the holy patri- 
archs, prophets, and apostles, yet because we and they have a 
common command to pray and a common faith, if we rely upon 
God’s Word, in this we are rightly their fellows. For God, as has 
been seen above,” declaring that he will be gentle and kind to all, 


18 Cf. I. iv. 1; I. v. 8; III. xxiv. 12. 

19 “Clamavit ad me.” In Comm. Ps. g1. 5, Calvin has “Invocavit me’; Vg. has 
“clamabit ad me,’ and modern versions also use the future tense. 

20 Sec. 13, above. 

21 Luther, Enchiridion piarum precationum (Werke WA X. ii. 395). 

22 Sec. 12, above. 
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gives to the utterly miserable, hope that they will get what they 
have sought. Accordingly, we must note the general forms, by 
which no one from first to last (as people say) is excluded, pro- 
vided sincerity of heart, dissatisfaction with ourselves, humility, 
and faith are present in order that our hypocrisy may not profane 
God’s name by calling upon him deceitfully. Our most gracious 
Father will not cast out those whom he not only urges, but stirs 
up with every possible means, to come to him. *®Hence arises 
David’s way of praying, to which I have recently referred: “Be- 
hold, Lord, thou hast promised thy servant, . . . therefore thy 
servant has today taken heart and found what he might pray 
before thee. And now, O Lord God, thou art God, and thy words will 
be true. Thou hast spoken of these benefits to thy servant. Now 
begin and do it” [II Sam. 7:27-29, cf. Vg.]. As also elsewhere: 
“Grant unto thy servant according to thy word.” [Ps. 119:76 p.] 
And all the Israelites together, whenever they arm themselves by 
remembering the covenant, sufficiently assert that since God so 
enjoins, one is not to pray fearfully. In this they followed the 
examples of the patriarchs, especially Jacob, who, after he con- 
fessed himself to be less than the many mercies he had received 
at God’s hand [Gen. 32:10], says that he is nevertheless encouraged 
to ask greater things because God had promised that he would do 
them [cf. Gen. 32:12—13]. 

‘But whatever pretenses unbelievers present, when they do 
not flee to God whenever necessity presses, do not seek him, and 
do not implore his help, they defraud him just. as much of his 
due honor as if they made new gods and idols, since in this way 
they deny God is the author of every good thing. On the other 
hand, nothing is more effective to free the godly from every mis- 
giving than to be fortified with this thought: there is no reason 
why any delay should hinder them while they obey the command- 
ment of God, who declares that nothing pleases him more than 
obedience. 

Hence what I have previously said is shown again in clearer 
light: that a dauntless spirit of praying rightly accords with fear, 
reverence, and solicitude, and it is not absurd if God raises those 
who lie prostrate. In this way expressions seemingly discordant 
beautifully agree. Jeremiah and Daniel say that they lay their 
prayers before God [Jer. 42:9; Dan. 9:18]. Elsewhere Jeremiah 
says: ‘‘Let our supplication fall before thee that the remnant of 
thy people may be pitied” [Jer. 42:2 p.]. On the other hand, be- 
lievers are often said to “lift up prayer.’’ So speaks Hezekiah, 
when he asks the prophet to intercede on his behalf [II Kings 
19:4]. And David longs to have his prayer rise up “as incense” 
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[Ps. 141:2]. That is, although, persuaded of God’s fatherly love, 
they gladly commit themselves to his safekeeping and do not hesi- 
tate to implore the assistance that he freely promises, still they 
are not elated by heedless confidence, as if they had cast away 
shame, but they so climb upward by the steps of the promises that 
they still remain suppliants in their self-abasement. 


(God hearkens even to defective prayers, 15-16) 
15. Hearkening to perverted prayer 

‘Here more than one question is raised: for Scripture relates 
chat God has granted fulfillment of certain prayers, despite the 
fact that they have burst forth from a heart not at all peaceful or 
composed. For due cause, yet aroused by passionate wrath and 
vengeance, Jotham had vowed the inhabitants of Shechem to the 
destruction that later overtook them [Judg. 9:20]; God in allow- 
ing the curse seems to approve ill-controlled outbreaks. Such 
passion also seized Samson, when he said: “Strengthen me, O 
God, that I may take vengeance on the uncircumcised” [Judg. 
16:28 p.]. For even though there was some righteous zeal mixed 
in, still a burning and hence vicious longing for vengeance was in 
control. God granted the petition. From this, it seems, we may 
infer that, although prayers are not framed to the rule of the 
Word, they obtain their effect. 

I reply that a universal law is not abrogated by individual 
examples; further, that special impulses have sometimes been 
imparted to a few men, by which it came about that a different 
consideration applied to them than to the common folk. For we 
must note Christ’s answer when his disciples heedlessly desired 
him to emulate the example of Elijah, that they did not know 
with what sort of spirit they were endowed [Luke 9:55]. 

But we must go farther: the prayers that God grants are not 
always pleasing to him. But in so far as example is concerned, 
what Scripture teaches is revealed by clear proofs: that he helps 
the miserable and hearkens to the groans of those who, unjustly 
afflicted, implore his aid; therefore, that he executes his judgments 
while complaints of the poor rise up to him, although they are 
unworthy to receive even a trifle. For how often did he, punishing 
the cruelty, robberies, violence, lust, and other crimes of the 
ungodly, silencing their boldness and rage, also overturning their 
tyrannical power, attest that he helps those wrongly oppressed, 
who yet beat the air with praying to an unknown god? And one 
psalm.clearly teaches that prayers which do not reach heaven by 
faith still are not without effect. The psalm lumps together those 
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prayers which, out of natural feeling, necessity wrings from -unbe- 
lievers just as much as from believers, yet from the outcome it 
proves that God is gracious toward them [Ps. 107:6, 13; 19]. Is it 
because he with such gentleness attests the prayers to be acceptable 
to him? Nay, it is by this circumstance to emphasize or illumine 
his mercy whenever the prayers of unbelievers are not denied 
to them; and again to incite his true worshipers to pray the more, 
when they see that even ungodly wailings sometimes do some 
good. 

Yet there is no reason why believers should turn aside from a 
law divinely imposed upon them, or should envy unbelievers, as 
if from having gotten what they wished they had made great 
gain. We said that in this way God was moved by Ahab’s feigned 
penitence [I Kings 21:29] in order to prove by this evidence how 
easily entreated he is toward his elect when they come with true 
conversion to appease him. Therefore, in Psalm 106, he blames 
the Jews because, having found him receptive to their pleas [Ps. 
106:8—-12], they shortly after reverted to the stubbornness of their 
nature [Ps. 106:43; cf. Ps. 106:13 ff.]. This is also perfectly clear 
from the history of the Judges: whenever the Israelites wept, even 
though their tears were false, yet they were rescued from their 
enemies’ hands [cf. Judg. 3:9]. Just as God causes his sun to shine 
alike upon the good and the evil [Matt. 5:45], so he does not 
despise the weeping of those whose cause is just and whose dis- 
tresses deserve to be relieved. Meanwhile, in listening to the 
prayers of the evil, he no more grants them salvation than he 
supplies food to those who despise his goodness. 

In the cases of Abraham and Samuel, more difficult questions 
seem to arise—the one, instructed by no word of God, prayed for 
the people of Sodom [Gen. 18:23]; the other prayed for Saul, even 
against a downright interdiction [I Sam. 15:11]. Jeremiah acted 
similarly when he prayed that the destruction of the city be 
averted [Jer. 32:16 ff.]. For although they suffered a refusal, it 
seems hard to judge them as not having faith. But this solution, 
I trust, will satisfy moderate readers: relying upon the general 
principles by which God bids us bestow mercy even upon the 
unworthy, they did not utterly lack faith, although in this particu- 
lar instance their opinion deceived them. Augustine somewhere 
wisely states: “How do the saints pray in faith when they seek 
from God what is against his decree? They pray according to his 
will, not that hidden and unchangeable will but the will that he 
inspires in them, that he may hearken to them in another way, 
28 [IT. iii. 25. 
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as he wisely decides.” Rightly said. For he so tempers the out- 
come of events according to his incomprehensible plan that the 
prayers of the saints, which are a mixture of faith and error, are 
not nullified. But this ought no more to be held as a valid example 
for imitation than as excusing the saints themselves; that they 
exceeded due measure, I do not deny. Therefore, where no cer- 
tain promise shows itself, we must ask of God conditionally. Here 
that statement of David is apposite: “Awake ... unto the judg- 
ment which thou hast commanded” [Ps. 7:6 p.]. For he shows 
that he was instructed by a special oracle to seek a temporal 
benefit. 


16. Our prayers can obtain an answer only through Goa’s for- 
giveness 

‘This also is worth noting: what I have set forth on the four 
rules of right praying is not so rigorously required that God will 
reject those prayers in which he finds neither perfect faith nor 
repentance, together with a warmth of zeal and petitions rightly 
conceived. 

I have said® that, although prayer is an intimate conversation 
of the pious with God, yet reverence and moderation must be 
kept, lest we give loose rein to miscellaneous requests, and lest 
we crave more than God allows; further, that we should lift up 
our minds to a pure and chaste veneration of him, lest God's 
majesty become worthless for us. 

No one has ever carried this out with the uprightness that 
was due; for, not to mention the rank and file, how many com- 
plaints of David savor of intemperance! Not that he would either 
deliberately expostulate with God or clamor against his judg- 
ments, but that, fainting with weakness, he finds no other solace 
better than to cast his own sorrows into the bosom of God. But 
God tolerates even our stammering and pardons our ignorance 
whenever something inadvertently escapes us; as indeed without 
this mercy there would be no freedom to pray. But although 
David intended to submit completely to God’s will, and prayed 
with no less patience than zeal to obtain his request, yet there 
come forth—sometimes, rather, boil up—turbulent emotions, 
quite out of harmony with the first rule that we laid down. 

We can especially see from the ending of the Thirty-ninth Psalm 
with what violent sorrow this holy man is carried away, so that 
he cannot control himself. “Let me alone,” he says, “before I 


24 A variation on the language of Augustine, City of God XXII. ii. 1—: (MPL 41. 
753; tr. NPNF II. 499 £.). 
26 Sections 4, 5, above. 
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depart, and be no more.” [Ps. 39:13, Comm.] One might say 
that this desperate man seeks nothing except to rot in his evils, 
with God’s hand withdrawn. Not that he deliberately rushes into 
that intemperance, or, as the wicked are wont, wishes to be far 
from God, but he only complains that God’s wrath is unbearable. 
In those trials also there are often uttered petitions not sufficiently 
consonant with the rule of God’s Word, and in which the saints 
do not sufficiently weigh what is lawful and expedient. All prayers 
marred by these defects deserve to be repudiated; nevertheless, 
provided the saints bemoan their sins, chastise themselves, and 
immediately return to themselves, God pardons them. 

They likewise sin with regard to the second rule; for they 
must repeatedly wrestle with their own coldness, and their need 
and misery do not sharply enough urge them to pray earnestly. 
Now it often happens that their minds slip away and well-nigh 
vanish; accordingly, in this respect there is also need for pardon, 
lest our languid or mutilated, or interrupted and vague, prayers 
suffer a refusal. God has planted in men’s minds by nature the 
principle that their prayers are lawful only when their minds 
are uplifted. Hence the rite of lifting up the hands, to which we 
have previously referred?”—one common to all ages and peoples, 
and still in force. But how rarely is there one who, in raising 
up his hands, is not aware of his own apathy, since his heart stays 
on the ground? 

With regard to seeking forgiveness of sins, although no be- 
lievers neglect this topic, yet those truly versed in prayers know 
that they do not offer the tenth part of that sacrifice of which 
David speaks: “The sacrifice acceptable to God is a broken spirit; 
a contrite and humbled heart, O God, thou wilt not despise” 
[Ps. 51:17, cf. Vg. and Comm.]. Accordingly, men should always 
seek a twofold pardon because they are aware of many offenses, 
the feeling of which still does not so touch them that they are 
as much displeased with themselves as they ought to be, but also 
because, in so far as it has been granted them to benefit by repen- 
tance and fear of God, stricken down with a just sorrow on ac- 
count of their offenses, they pray that the wrath of the judge be 
averted. 

Most of all it is weakness or imperfection of faith that vitiates 
26 Sec, 6, above. 

27 Cf. sec. 5, above. Cf. also sec. 29, below; Comm. Ps. 63. 4; Comm. Acts 20:36; 
Comm. I Tim. 2:8. The raising of both hands in prayer was common in an- 
tiquity (HDRE X. 183, 201), and this became one of the postures practiced 
in monasticism and in the penitential discipline of the church. Cf. McNeill 
and Gamer, Medieval Handbooks of Penance, pp. 33 £., 144, 146. Calvin ap- 
proves kneeling in public worship, IV. x. go. 
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believers’ prayers, unless God’s mercy succor them; but no wonder 
God pardons this defect, since he often tests his own with sharp 
trials, as if he deliberately willed to snuff out their faith. Hardest 
of all is this trial, where believers are compelled to cry out, “How 
long wilt thou be angry with the prayer of thy servant?” [Ps. 80:4; 
cf. 79:5, Vg-], as if prayers themselves annoyed God. So when 
Jeremiah says, “God has shut out my prayer’ [Lam. 3:8], there 
is no doubt that he was stricken with violent perturbation. In- 
numerable examples of this kind occur in Scripture, from which 
it is clear the faith of the saints was often so mixed and troubled 
with doubts that in believing and hoping they yet betrayed some 
want of faith. But because they do not reach the goal desired, they 
ought the more to endeavor to correct their faults, and each day 
come nearer to the perfect rule of prayer. Meanwhile they should 
feel too the depths of evil in which those have been plunged who 
bring new diseases upon themselves in their very remedies, seeing 
that there is no prayer which in justice God would not loathe if 
he did not overlook the spots with which all are sprinkled. I do 
not recount these matters in order that believers may confidently 
pardon themselves for anything but that by severely chastising 
themselves they may strive to overcome these obstacles; and al- 
though Satan tries to block all paths to prevent them from pray- 
ing, they should nonetheless break through, surely persuaded 
that, although not freed of all hindrances, their efforts still please 
God and their petitions are approved, provided they endeavor 
and strive toward a goal not immediately attainable. 


(The intercession of Christ, 17-20) 
17. Prayer in the name of Jesus 

aSince no man is worthy to present himself to God and come 
into his sight, the Heavenly Father himself, to free us at once 
from shame and fear, which might well have thrown our hearts 
into despair, has given us his Son, Jesus Christ our Lord, to be 
our advocate {I John 2:1] and mediator with him [I Tim. 2:5; 
cf. Heb. 8:6 and 9:15], by whose guidance we may confidently 
come to him, and with such an intercessor, trusting nothing we 
ask in his name will be denied us, as nothing can be denied to 
him by the Father. ‘And to this must be referred all that we 
previously taught about faith. For just as the promise commends 
Christ the Mediator to us, so, unless the hope of obtaining our 
requests depends upon him, it cuts itself off from the benefit of 
prayer. 

e¢@For as soon as God’s dread majesty*® comes to mind, we 
28 “Horribilis Dei matestas.” Cf. III. xxiii. 7: “decretum.... horribile.” 
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cannot but tremble and be driven far away by the recognition 
of our own unworthiness, until Christ comes forward as inter- 
mediary, to change the throne of dreadful glory into the throne 
of grace. As the apostle also teaches how *we should dare with all 
confidence to appear, to receive mercy, and to find grace in 
timely help [Heb. 4:16]. And as a rule has been established to 
call upon God, and a promise given that those who call upon 
him shall be heard, so too we are particularly bidden to call upon 
him in Christ’s name; and we have the promise made that we 
shall obtain what we have asked in his name. “Hitherto,” he 
says, “you have asked nothing in my name; ask and you will 
receive.” [John 16:24, Comm.] “In that day you will ask in my 
name” [John 16:26, Vg.J], and “whatever you ask . . . I will do it 
that the Father may be glorified in the Son” [John 14:13, cf. 
Comm. and V¢g.]. 

*Hence it is incontrovertibly clear that those who call upon 
God in another name than that of Christ obstinately flout his 
commands and count his will as nought—indeed, have no promise 
of obtaining anything. Indeed, as Paul says, “all God’s promises 
find their yea and amen in him” [II Cor. 1:20]. That is, they are 
confirmed and fulfilled. 


18. The risen Christ as our intercessor 

‘And we ought carefully to note the circumstance of the time 
when Christ enjoins his disciples to take refuge in his interces- 
sion, after he shall have ascended into heaven. “In that hour,” 
he says, “you will ask in my name.” [John 16:26.] 

It is certain that, from the beginning, those who prayed were 
not heard save by the Mediator’s grace. For this reason, God had 
taught in the law that the priest alone entering the sanctuary 
should bear the names of the tribes of Israel upon his shoulders 
and the same number of precious stones on his breastplate [Ex. 
28:g-21], but the people should stand afar off in the court, and 
there join their petitions with the priest. Nay, the sacrifice even 
had value in ratifying and strengthening the prayers. Therefore, 
that foreshadowing” ceremony of the law taught us that we are 
all barred from God’s presence, and consequently need a Medi- 
ator, who should appear in our name and bear us upon his 
shoulders and hold us bound upon his breast so that we are heard 
in his person;*° further, that our prayers are cleansed by sprinkled 
blood—prayers that, as has been stated, are otherwise never free 
of uncleanness. And we see that the saints, when they desired to 


20 “Umbratilis.” Cf. I]. vii. 1, 16; II. viii. 28; II. ix. 3, 4; IL. xi. 2-6. 
80 Cf. Comm. Harmony Four Books of Moses, Ex. 28:9-21. 
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obtain something, based their hope on sacrifices, for they knew 
them to be the sanctions of all petitions. ““May he remember your 
offering,” says David, “and make your burnt sacrifice fat!” [Ps. 
20:3 p., cf. Comm.] Hence we infer that God was from the be- 
ginning appeased by Christ’s intercession, so that he received the 
petitions of the godly. 

Why, then, does Christ assign a new hour wherein his disciples 
shall begin to pray in his name unless it is that this grace, as it 
is more resplendent today, so deserves more approval among us? 
And he had said a little before in the same sense: “Hitherto you 
have asked nothing in my name; ask” [John 16:24]. Not that they 
understand absolutely nothing about the office of Mediator, since 
all the Jews were steeped in these rudiments, but because they 
did not yet clearly understand that Christ by his very ascension 
into heaven would be a surer advocate of the church than he had 
been before. Therefore, to console their grief at his absence with 
some uncommon benefit, he takes upon himself the office of advo- 
cate, and teaches that they had hitherto lacked the peculiar bless- 
ing that will be given them to enjoy when, relying upon his pro- 
tection, they more freely call upon God. ‘Thus the apostle says 
that the new way is consecrated by his blood [Heb. 10:20]. The 
less excusable is our frowardness unless we embrace with both 
arms, as the saying is, this truly inestimable benefit, which is 
destined for us alone. 


19. Christ is the only Mediator, even for the mutual intercession 
of believers 

*Now, since he is the only way, and the one access, by which 
it is granted us to come to God (cf. John 14:6], to those who 
turn aside from this way and forsake this access, no way and no 
access to God remain; nothing is left in his throne but wrath, 
judgment, and terror. Moreover, since the Father has sealed him 
{cf. John 6:27] as our Head [Matt. 2:6] and Leader [I Cor. 11:3; 
Eph. 1:22; 4:15; 5:23; Col. 1:18], those who in any way turn 
aside or incline away from him are trying their level best to de- 
stroy and disfigure the mark imprinted by God. *Thus Christ is 
constituted the only Mediator, by whose intercession the Father 
is for us rendered gracious and easily entreated. 

Meanwhile, notwithstanding, the saints still retain their inter- 
cessions, whereby they commend one another’s salvation to God. 
The apostle mentions these {I Tim. 2:1], but all depend solely 
upon Christ’s intercession, so far are they from detracting from his 
in any way. For as they gush forth from the emotion of love, in 
which we willingly and freely embrace one another as members 
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of one body, so also are they related to the unity of the Head. 
When, therefore, those intercessions are also made in Christ’s 
name, what else do they attest but that no one can be helped 
by any prayers at all save when Christ intercedes? Christ does 
not by his intercession hinder us from pleading for one another 
by prayers in the church. So, then, let it remain an established 
principle that we should direct all intercessions of the whole 
church to that sole intercession. *Indeed, especially for this reason 
should we beware of ungratefulness, because God, pardoning our 
unworthiness, not only allows individuals to pray for themselves 
but also permits men to plead for one another. For when God 
has appointed advocates of his church who deserve to be duly 
rejected if each one prays exclusively for himself, what sheer 
presumption is it to abuse this generosity so as to dim Christ’s 
honor? 


20. Christ ts the eternal and abiding Mediator 

*This babbling of the Sophists is mere nonsense: that Christ 
is the Mediator of redemption, but believers are mediators of 
intercession.*! As if Christ had performed a mediation in time 
only to lay upon his servants the eternal and undying mediation! 
They who cut off so slight a portion of honor from him are, of 
course, treating him gently! Yet Scripture speaks far differently, 
disregarding these deceivers, and with a simplicity that ought to 
satisfy a godly man. For when John says, “If anyone sins, we have 
an advocate with the Father, Christ Jesus” [I John 2:1], does 
he mean that Christ was an advocate for us once for all, or does 
he not rather ascribe to him a constant intercession? Why does 
Paul affirm that he “‘sits at the right hand of the Father and also 
intercedes for us’ [Rom. 8:34 p.]? But when, in another passage, 
Paul calls him “the sole mediator between God and man” [I Tim. 
2:5], 1s he not referring to prayers, which were mentioned shortly 
before [I Tim. 2:1-2]? For, after previously saying that interces- 
sion is to be made for all men, Paul, to prove this statement, soon 
adds that “there is one God, and .. . one mediator” [I Tim. 2:5]. 

‘Augustine similarly explains it when he says: ‘‘Christian men 
mutually commend one another by their prayers. However, it is 
he for whom no one intercedes, while he intercedes for all, who 
is the one true Mediator.” The apostle Paul, although an eminent 


51 Clichtove, De veneratione sanctorum (Paris, 1523) I. x (fo. 26b—2gb);. Eck, 
Enchiridion, ch. xiv (1533 edition, fo. 47b, 49a); Latomus, Adversus M. 
Bucerum de controversits .. . altera plenaque defensio (Cologne, 1545), fo. 
1 1b—M 4b. Latomus cites Augustine (City of God XXIL. x and other passages) 
to claim that Augustine favored the invocation of saints (fo. L 1a—gb). 
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member under the Head, yet because he was a member of Christ’s 
body, and knew that the greatest and truest priest of the church 
had not figuratively entered the inner precincts of the veil to the 
Holy of Holies but through express and steadfast truth had entered 
the inner precincts of heaven to a holiness real and eternal, also 
commends himself to the prayers of believers [Rom. 15:30; Eph. 
6:19; Col. 4:3]. And he does not make himself mediator between 
the people and God, but he asks that all members of Christ’s 
body mutually pray for one another, “since the members are 
concerned for one another, and if one member suffers, the rest 
suffer with it” [I Cor. 12:25~-26, cf. Vg.]. And thus the mutual 
prayers for one another of all members yet laboring on earth 
rise to the Head, who has gone before them into heaven, in 
whom “‘is propitiation for our sins” [I John 2:2, Vg.]. For if Paul 
were mediator, so also would the rest of the apostles be; and if 
there were many mediators, Paul’s own statement would not 
stand, in which he had said: “One God, one mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ” [I Tim. 2:5], “in whom we also 
are one” [Rom. 12:5], “if we maintain unity of faith in the bond 
of peace” [Eph. 4:3]. Likewise, in another passage Augustine 
says: “But if you seek a priest, he is above the heavens, where he 
is making intercession for you, who died for you on earth.” [Cf. 
Heb. 7:26 ff.]? 

>But we do not imagine that he, kneeling before God, pleads 
as a suppliant for us; rather, with the apostle we understand he 
so appears before God’s presence that the power of his death avails 
as an everlasting intercession in our behalf [cf. Rom. 8:34], yet 
in such a way that, having entered the heavenly sanctuary, even 
to the consummation of the ages [cf. Heb. 9:24 ff.], he alone bears 
to God the petitions of the people, who stay far off in the outer 
court. 


(Rejection of erroneous doctrines of the intercession of saints, 

21-27) 
21. One who takes refuge in the intercession of saints robs Christ 
of the honor of mediation 

"Regarding the saints who, having died in the flesh, live in 
Christ, if we attribute any prayer to them, let us not even dream 
that they have any other way to petition God than through Christ, 
who alone is the way [John 14:6], or that their prayers are ac- 
cepted by God in any other name. Now Scripture recalls us from 
all to Christ alone, and our Heavenly Father wills that all things 


82 Augustine, Against a Letter of Parmenianus II. viii. 16 (MPL 43. 60); Psalms, 
Ps. 94. 6 (MPL 37. 1220 f.; tr. LF [Ps. 95] Psalms IV. 389). 
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be gathered together in him [Col. 1:20; Eph. 1:10]. Therefore, 
b@it was the height of stupidity, not to say madness, to be so intent 
on gaining access through the saints as to be led away from him, 
apart from whom no entry lies open to them. 

>But who will deny that this was commonly done in some pe- 
riods, and is done even today wherever popery flourishes? To 
obtain God’s benevolence they repeatedly thrust forward the 
merits of the saints, and for the most part overlooking Christ, 
entreat God in their names. Is this not, I ask you, to transfer 
to the saints that office of sole intercession which, as we affirmed 
above, belongs to Christ? 

Then who, whether angel or demon, ever revealed to any man 
even a syllable of the kind of saints’ intercession they invent? For 
there is nothing about it in Scripture. What reason, then, did 
they have to invent it? Surely, when human wit is always seeking 
after assistance for which we have no support in God’s Word, it 
clearly reveals its own faithlessness. But if we appeal to the con- 
sciences of all those who delight in the intercession of the saints, 
we shall find that this arises solely from the fact that they are 
burdened by anxiety, just *as if Christ were insufficient or too 
severe. First, by this perplexity they dishonor Christ and strip 
him of the title of sole Mediator, which, as it has been given to 
him by the Father as a unique privilege, ought not to be trans- 
ferred to another. Also, by this very thing they obscure the glory 
of his birth, and make void the cross; in fine, they strip and de- 
prive of its praise all that he has done or suffered! For all these 
things lead to the conclusion that he alone is, and is to be deemed, 
the Mediator. At the same time they cast out the kindness of God, 
who manifests himself to them as the Father. For he is not Father 
to them unless they recognize Christ to be their brother.*? This 
they plainly deny unless they reflect that he has brotherly affection 
toward themselves, than which nothing can be gentler or more 
tender. Therefore Scripture offers him alone to us, sends us to 
him, and establishes us in him. “He,” says Ambrose, “is our 
mouth, through which we speak to the Father; he is our eye, 
through which we see the Father; he is our right hand, through 
which we offer ourselves to the Father. Unless he intercedes, there 
is no intercourse with God either for us or for all saints.’”34 ‘If 
they object that the public prayers they offer in churches con- 
clude with the appended phrase “through Christ our Lord,” 
this is a trivial evasion.** For Christ’s intercession is no less pro- 
88 Cf. sec. 36, below. 


84 Ambrose, On Isaac or the Soul viii. 75 (CSEL 32. 694; MPL 14. 520). 
38 Eck, Enchiridion, ch. xiv (1533 edition, fo. 49b), citing Rom. 15:30. 
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faned when mingled with prayers and merits of the dead than if 
it were completely omitted and dead men alone were mentioned. 
Then, in all their litanies, hymns, and proses,*** where they leave 
no honor unapplied to dead saints, Christ goes unmentioned. 


22. Veneration of saints 

>But stupidity has progressed to the point that we have here 
a manifest disposition to superstition, which, once it has cast 
off the bridle, never ceases to play the wanton. For after men 
began to concern themselves with the intercession of saints, gradu- 
ally they attributed to each a particular function, so that for a 
diversity of business sometimes one intercessor would be called 
upon, sometimes another. Then each man adopted a particular 
saint as a tutelary deity, in whose keeping he put his trust. Not 
only were gods set up according to the number of cities, something 
for which the prophet long ago upbraided Israel [Jer. 2:28; 11:13], 
but even according to the population. 

But, *since the saints relate all their desires to the will of God 
alone, contemplate it, and abide in it, he who attributes to them 
any other prayer than that by which they pray for the coming of 
God’s Kingdom is thinking of them stupidly and carnally and 
even contemptuously. “Very far indeed from this is what they 
invent for the saints: that each one in his private affection is par- 
tial to his own worshipers.*° 

>And finally, there are very many who do not refrain from 
the horrid sacrilege of calling upon the saints now not as helpers 
but as determiners of their salvation. Here is where wretched men 
fall, when they stray from their lawful position, that is, the Word 
of God. 

*] pass over the grosser portents of ungodliness, which—although 
they are detestable to God, angels, and men—still do not cause 
these men to feel shame or disgust. Prostrate before a statue or 
picture of Barbara, Catherine, and such saints, they mutter, “Our 
Father.” So far are the pastors from concerning themselves with 
curing or restraining this madness that, attracted by the odor of 
gain, they approve and applaud it. But while they turn aside 
blame from themselves for so foul a transgression, yet under what 
pretext will they defend calling upon Eligius or Medard*’ to look 


35a “Prosis.” Proses in the liturgy are verses sung or spoken between the epistle 
and the gospel. See Oxford English Dictionary, s.v. “Prose. 2. Ecclesiastical.” 

86 Cf. citations in note 31; J. Faber, De intercessione sanctorum, adversus J. 
Oecolampadium (Opuscula [1537] II, first title), c 1b-f 4a, esp. e 1a. 

37 Eligius (d. 660) and Medard (d. 545), celebrated saints and early bishops of 
Noyoa, the city of Calvin’s birth. 
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down from heaven upon and help their servants, or the holy 
virgin to bid her Son do what they request? It was forbidden in 
the ancient Council of Carthage to direct prayers at the altar to 
saints;** and it is likely that, while the holy men there could not 
entirely silence the force of wicked custom, they at least imposed 
moderation so that public prayers might not be vitiated by this 
form: ‘Saint Peter, pray for us.” How much farther has this 
devilish insolence spread when men do not hesitate to transfer 
to the dead what properly belonged to God and Christ? 


23. Confused interpretations of Scripture used to support inter- 
cession of saints* 

>Now those who maintain that this sort of intercession is based 
upon Scriptural authority labor in vain on this point. 

One often reads, they say, of angels’ prayers—and not only 
that, but one speaks of believers’ prayers borne up to God’s 
presence through their hands.*° But if they want to compare with 
angels saints departed from the present life, they must prove they 
are ministering spirits to whom is appointed the task of looking 
after our salvation [Heb. 1:14], to whom was assigned the task of 
guarding us in all our ways [Ps. 91:11], “who surround us” [Ps. 
34:7], who warn us and cheer us, who stand watch for us. All these 
tasks are assigned to angels but not to saints. ‘How preposterously 
they confuse dead saints with angels is amply clear from the very 
diverse functions whereby Scripture distinguishes one from the 
other. No one will dare perform the office of an advocate before 
an earthly judge unless admitted to the bar. Whence, therefore, 
have worms such great license as to force upon God pleaders to 
whom we do not find the office assigned in Scripture? God willed 
to appoint the angels to care for our salvation. Consequently, 
they attend sacred assemblies, and the church is for them a theater 
in which they marvel at the varied and manifold wisdom of God 
[Eph. 3:10]. Those who transfer to others what is peculiar to the 
angels assuredly confound and pervert the order laid down by 
God, which ought to have been inviolable. 

They proceed with the same nimbleness in quoting other testi- 
monies. °God said to Jeremiah: ‘““Though Moses and Samuel stood 
before me, yet my heart would not turn toward this people.” {Jer. 
15:1.] How would he thus speak of the dead, they ask, if he did 


88 “Semper ad Patrem dirigatur oratio”: Third Council of Carthage (397), 
canon xxiii (Mansi III. 884). Augustine, City of God VIII. xxvii. 14; XXL. x 
(MPL 41. 255, 772; tr. NPNF II. 164 £., 492); Against Faustus xx. 21 (MPL 
42. 384 £.; tr. NPNF IV. 262). 

38 Eck, op cit., fo. 48b. 
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not know that they intercede for the living?” I infer, on the con- 
trary, that since, as appears from this, neither Moses nor Samuel 
interceded for the Israelites, then it follows directly that there 
was no intercession by the dead. For who of the saints should be 
believed to be working for the salvation of the people when Moses 
ceased, who while he lived surpassed all others in this task by a 
wide margin? If, therefore, they pursue these trifling subtleties— 
namely, that the dead do intercede for the living, since the Lord 
says, “If they interceded”’ [cf. Jer. 15:1, cf. VG 1560]—then I shall 
argue far more plausibly in this way: In the extreme need of the 
people Moses was not interceding, since it was said of him, “If 
he interceded.” Therefore, it is likely that no one else intercedes, 
since all are far beneath Moses in gentleness, goodness, and fath- 
erly concern. Obviously, by their scoffing these men get to the 
point of wounding themselves with the very weapons wherewith 
they thought themselves handsomely accoutered. 

But it is absurd so to twist a simple statement, for the Lord is 
only declaring that he will not spare the offenses of the people, 
even though some Moses or Samuel happened to be their advo- 
cate, to whose prayers he had shown himself so well disposed. 
From a similar passage in Ezekiel this very clear meaning is de- 
rived: “Even if these three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job,” says the 
Lord, “were in the city,” they would not deliver their sons and 
daughters by their righteousness, “but they would deliver only 
their own lives” [Ezek. 14:14 p.]. Here there is no doubt that he 
meant, “if two of them happened to come alive again,” for the 
third then survived—that is, Daniel—who, as is well established, 
when in the flower of youth had furnished an incomparable proof 
of godliness. Let us, then, pass over those whom Scripture clearly 
shows to have fulfilled their course. For this reason, Paul, when 
he speaks of David, does not teach that he aided his posterity by 
prayers but only that he served his own generation [Acts 13:36]. 


24. The departed saints not engaged in earthly cares* 

bAgain they object: “Shall we then deprive them of every desire 
for godliness who breathed nothing but godliness and mercy their 
whole life long?’’4! Certainly, as I have no desire to examine too 
curiously what they were doing or contemplating, so °@it is by 
no means likely that they are borne about hither and thither by 
various and particular desires but rather that they yearn for God’s 
Kingdom with a set and immovable will; and this consists no less 
40 Eck, op. cit., fo. 46b; Aquinas, Summa Theol. III. Suppl. 1xxii. 3. 


40x “For the third . . . godliness,” 1553 addition. 
41 Eck, op. cit., fo. 49a; De Castro, Adversus haereses (1543 ed., fo. 164 B, E). 
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in the destruction of the wicked than in the salvation of believers. 
‘But if this is true, no doubt their love is also contained within the 
communion of the body of Christ, and is not open wider than 
the nature of that communion allows. *Now even though I grant 
they pray for us in this way, still they do not ‘abandon their own 
repose so as to be drawn into earthly cares; and much less *must 
we on this account be always calling upon them! 

And it does not follow that this is to be done because men who 
live on earth can commend one another in their prayers [cf. I 
Tim. 2:1-2; James 5:15—16]. For this activity serves to foster love 
among them, while they, as it were, share one another’s needs 
and bear their burdens mutually. *And this, indeed, they do be- 
cause of the Lord’s precepts, and are not destitute of his promise— 
two things that always hold the chief place in prayer. °@Al] 
reasons of this sort are lacking in the case of the dead; when the 
Lord withdrew them from our company, he left us no contact 
with them [Eccl. 9:5-6], and as far as we can conjecture, not even 
left them any with us. 

But if any man contend that, since they have been bound with 
us in one faith, it is impossible for them to cease to keep the same 
love toward us, who, then, has disclosed that they have ears long 
enough to reach our voices, Por that they have eyes so keen as 
to watch over our needs? Our adversaries, indeed, babble in their 
own shadows something or other about the radiance of God’s 
face shining upon the saints, in which, as in a mirror, they may 
gaze upon the affairs of men from on high.” *@Yet what is it to 
affirm this, especially with such boldness as they dare to do, *but 
to wish through a drunken dream of our brain to break into and 
penetrate God’s secret judgments apart from his Word, and to 
trample upon Scripture? For Scripture often declares that the 
prudence of our flesh is at enmity with God’s wisdom [Rom. 8:6-7, 
Vg.]. Scripture wholly condemns the vanity of our mind [Eph. 
4:17]; laying low our whole reason, it bids us look to God’s will 
alone [cf. Deut. 12:32]. 


25. Invocation of the names of the patriarchs not relevant* 
They most wickedly distort the other testimonies of Scripture 
that they adopt to defend their falsehood. But Jacob, they say, 
asks that his name and the name of his fathers Abraham and 
Isaac be invoked over his posterity [Gen. 48:16].* First, let us 
see what this form of invocation is among the Israelites. For they 
do not call upon their fathers to help them but they entreat God 


42 Eck, op. cit., fo. 47a-48a. Cf. Aquinas, Summa Theol. II Uae. Ixxxiii, 11, 
*8 De Castro, Adversus haereses (1543, fo. 164 B, C). 
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to remember his servants Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Therefore, 
their example lends not the least support to those who address 
the saints themselves. But since these blockheads in their stupidity 
grasp neither what it is to call upon the name of Jacob nor why 
they should call upon it, we need not wonder if they childishly 
falter over even the form itself! This expression occurs more than 
once in Scripture. For Isaiah says that the women are called by the 
men’s name [Isa. 4:1] when they have them as husbands and live 
under their care and protection. Therefore, calling upon the 
name of Abraham over the Israelites occurs when they refer the 
origin of their race to him, and honor him in solemn remem- 
brance as their author and parent. Now Jacob does this not be- 
cause he is concerned about spreading the renown of his own 
name but because he knows that the complete blessedness of his 
posterity consists in the inheritance of the covenant that God had 
made with him. Because he sees that they will have the highest 
good of all, he prays that they may be reckoned among his kin- 
dred. For that is only transmitting to them the inheritance of the 
covenant. They in turn, by introducing a remembrance of this 
sort into their prayers, do not have recourse to the intercessions 
of the dead but remind the Lord of his covenant, in which our 
most merciful Father has promised that he will be favorable and 
beneficent toward them for the sake of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. 

How little the saints otherwise leaned upon the merits of their 
fathers is attested by the common voice of the church in the 
prophet: “For thou art our Father, though Abraham does not 
know us, and Israel does not acknowledge us. Thou, O Lord, art 
our Father, and our Redeemer’ [Isa. 63:16]. And while, indeed, 
they so speak, they add at the same time: “Return, O Lord, for 
the sake of thy servants” [Isa. 63:17 p.], yet not thinking about any 
intercession but paying attention to the benefit of the covenant. 
But now, since we have the Lord Jesus, in whose hand the ever- 
lasting covenant of mercy is not only made but confirmed to us, 
then whose name should we rather put forward in our prayers? 

eAnd since these good teachers hold that the patriarchs were 
by these words established as intercessors, I should like to know 
from them why, in so large a throng, Abraham, the father of the 
church, holds not even the meanest place among them. It is well 
known from what dregs they derive their advocates. Let them 
answer me how fitting it is that Abraham, whom God put before 
all the rest, and whom he raised to the highest degree of honor, 
should be forsaken and suppressed! Indeed, since it was plain that 
such usage was unknown to the ancient church, it pleased them, 
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in order to hide its novelty, to be silent concerning the ancient 
patriarchs, as if diversity of names would excuse a recent and 
corrupted custom. 

But the objection of some, that God is asked “for . . . David’s 
sake’”’ to have mercy on the people [cf. Ps. 132:10], does not sup- 
port their error but is rather an especially strong refutation of it. 
For if we consider what a character David bore, he is separated 
from the whole assembly of the saints to establish the covenant 
made in his hand by God. So also is the covenant considered, 
rather than the man, and under a figure the sole intercession of 
Christ is declared. For what was peculiar to David, in so far as he 
was a type of Christ, surely does not apply to others. 


26. The saints have prayed as we ought to pray* 

"But some are obviously influenced by the fact that we often 
read of the prayers of the saints being heard.44 Why? Because they 
prayed, of course. “In thee they trusted,” says the prophet, ‘‘and 
were saved .. . they cried . . . and were not confounded.” [Ps. 
22:4-5; cf. 21:5-6, Vg., slightly modified.] Let us also, therefore, 
pray after their example that, like them, we may be heard. But our 
opponents unbecomingly and absurdly reason that only those who 
were once heard will be heard. How much better does James say 
it! “Elijah,” he says, “‘was a man like ourselves, and he prayed 
fervently that it might not rain, and for three years and six months 
it did not rain on the earth. Then he prayed again and the 
heavens gave rain, and the earth gave its fruit.” [James 5:17-18 
p.] Why? Does he infer some singular privilege of Elijah with 
which we should take refuge? Not at all! But he teaches the 
unending power of godly and pure prayer to exhort us to pray 
likewise. °For with ill will we interpret God’s readiness and good 
will in hearing prayers unless we are by such proofs confirmed in 
a greater trust in his promises, in which he declares that he will 
incline his ear not to one or another, nor to a few, but to all who 
shall call upon his name. 

All the less excusable is this ignorance because they seem, as if 
deliberately, to despise so many Scriptural warnings. Time and 
again David was rescued by God’s power. Was this that he might 
appropriate this power to himself so that we might be rescued at 
his request? He himself affirms far otherwise: “The righteous 
shall wait for me, until thou recompense me” [Ps. 142:43 cf. 141:8, 
Vg. and LXXj]. Likewise: “The righteous shall see, and rejoice, 
and hope on the Lord [Ps. 52:6; 64:10]. Behold, “this poor man 


4¢ Eck, op. cit., fo. 49a; De Castro, op. cit., fo. 198 A. 
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cried to God,” and he “answered him” [Ps. 34:6].4% There are 
many prayers of this sort in The Psalms, by which, in this way, 
he calls upon God to hearken duly to what he asks, that the 
righteous be not put to shame but, by his example, be encouraged 
to good hope. Let us now be satisfied with one example: “There- 
fore every holy one will pray to thee in a seasonable time” [Ps. 
32:6; 31:6, Vg.]. This passage I have the more willingly cited 
because these wranglers who are not ashamed to lend a hireling 
tongue to defend the papacy pretend that it proves intercession of 
the dead. As if David meant something other than to show the 
fruit that will come forth from God’s kindness and gentleness 
when he is heard! 

And we ought to note this in general: that the experience of 
God’s grace, both toward us and toward others, is no common aid 
in confirming faith in his promises. I do not recount the many 
passages wherein David sets before himself God’s benefits as occa- 
sion for confidence because they will readily occur to the readers 
of The Psalms. By his own example, Jacob had previously taught 
the same thing: “I am unworthy of all thy mercies and of .. . 
the truth that thou hast showed unto thy servant. With my staff 
I passed over this Jordan and now I go forth with two companies” 
[Gen. 32:10]. He, indeed, claims the promise but not the promise 
alone; rather, he adds the effect, that he may more courageously 
in the future trust that God will be the same toward him. For he is 
not like mortals, who weary of their own generosity, or whose re- 
sources are spent, but is to be esteemed for his own nature, as 
David wisely does. ““Thou hast redeemed me,” he says, “O true 
God.” [Ps. 31:5 p.] After praising God for his salvation, he adds 
that He is trustworthy. For if he were not forever like himself, 
from his benefits a sufficiently firm reckoning could not be ad- 
duced to trust him and call upon him. But when we know that as 
often as he helps us he gives us an example and proof of his good- 
ness and good faith toward us, we need not fear lest our hope 
put us to shame or deceive us. 


27. Concluding refutation of the doctrine of intercession of saints 

‘Here is the sum total: Scripture, in the worship of God, sets 
the chief matter before us: how we should call upon him in prayer. 
Consequently, as he requires of us this duty of piety, holding all 
sacrifices secondary to it, to direct prayer to others involves mani- 
fest sacrilege. Consequently, it is also said in the psalm: “If we 


45 The quotation here seems to be a blend of Vg. Ps. 51:8 and Ps. 63:11 (same 
numbers in KJV). 
46 Eck, op. cit., fo. 47b, quoting Ps. 32:6. 
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have stretched out our hands to a strange god, shall not God 
search this out?” [Ps. 44:20-21; 43:21-22, Vg.]. Again, only out 
of faith is God pleased to be called upon, and he expressly bids 
that prayers be conformed to the measure of his Word. Finally, 
faith grounded upon the Word is the mother of right prayer; 
hence, as soon as it is deflected from the Word, prayer must needs 
be corrupted. But it has already been shown that*’ if one takes the 
whole of Scripture into account, this honor is there claimed for 
God alone. What pertains to the office of intercession we also see 
is peculiar to Christ,*® and no prayer is pleasing to God unless this 
Mediator sanctifies it. Yet even if believers reciprocally offer 
prayers before God for the brethren, we have shown that this de- 
tracts nothing from Christ’s unique intercession.* For all together, 
relying upon this, commend both themselves and others to God. 
We have, moreover, taught® that it is inappropriately applied to 
the dead, of whom we nowhere read that they have been bidden 
to pray for us. Scripture often urges us to do our duty by one 
another but has not one syllable of the dead. Indeed, James by 
joining these two exhortations—to confess our sins to one another, 
and to pray for one another [James 5:16]—tacitly excludes the 
dead. 

Therefore this one reason is enough to condemn this error: 
prayer rightly begun springs from faith, and faith, from hearing 
God’s Word [Rom. 10:14, 17], where no mention is made of fic- 
titious intercession; for superstition has rashly taken to itself ad- 
vocates who had not been given by God. For, while Scripture is 
replete with many forms of prayer, no example is found of this 
advocacy, without which in the papacy they believe no prayer to 
exist. Furthermore, it is obvious that this superstition has arisen 
from lack of faith. For either they were not content with Christ as 
pleader or they entirely deprived him of this credit. And this 
latter point is easily proved from their shamelessness, because, in 
contending that we need the advocacy of the saints, they have no 
stronger argument than to object that we are unworthy to ap- 
proach God intimately.*! This we admit to be very true indeed, 
but we conclude from it that those who account Christ’s inter- 
cession worthless unless George and Hippolytus and such specters 
come forward leave nothing for Christ to do. 

47 Sec. 26, above. 

48 Secs. 17-19, above. 

49 Sec. 20, above. 

50 Sec. 21, above.. 

51 Aquinas, Summa Theol. III. Suppl. Ixxxii. 2; Eck, op. cit., fo. sob; De Castro, 

Adversus haereses, fo. 197 E. 

52 George of Cappadocia, martyred in 303, whose cult spread in England after 
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(Kinds of prayer: private and public, 28-30) 
28. Private prayer* 

¢@But even though prayer is properly confined to entreaties and 
supplications, there is such a close connection between petition 
and thanksgiving that they may conveniently be included under 
one name. For those kinds which Paul lists fall under the first 
part of this division [cf. I Tim. 2:1]. In asking and beseeching, we 
pour out our desires before God, seeking both those things which 
make for the extension of his glory and the setting forth of his 
name, and those benefits which conduce to our own advantage. In 
giving thanks, we celebrate with due praise his benefits toward 
us, and credit to his generosity every good that comes to us. 
David, therefore, has combined these two functions: “Call upon 
me in the day of need; I will deliver you, and you shall glorify 
me” [Ps. 50:15].°? Scripture with good reason enjoins us to use 
both constantly. For as we have stated elsewhere, the weight of 
our poverty and the facts of experience proclaim that the tribula- 
tions which drive and press us from all sides are so many and so 
great *that there is reason enough for us all continually to groan 
and sigh to God, and to beseech him as suppliants. ‘For even if 
they be free of adversities, the guilt of their transgressions and the 
innumerable assaults of temptations ought still to goad even the 
holiest to seek a remedy. But in the sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving there can be no interruption without sin, since God does 
not cease to heap benefits upon benefits in order to impel us, 
though slow and lazy, to gratefulness. *In short, we are well-nigh 
overwhelmed by so great and so plenteous an outpouring of bene- 
factions, by so many and mighty miracles discerned wherever one 
looks, that we never lack reason and occasion for praise and 
thanksgiving. 

And to explain these things somewhat more clearly, since, as has 
already been sufficiently proved, all our hope and wealth so 
reside in God that neither we nor our possessions prosper unless 
we can have his blessing, we ought constantly to commit ourselves 
and all that we have to him [cf. James 4:14—15]. Then whatever 
we determine, speak, do, let us determine, speak, and do under 
his hand and will—in a word, under the hope of his help. For all 
are declared accursed by God who, placing confidence in them- 


Richard Lionheart’s crusade. There were two third-century saints named 
Hippolytus, of whom the better known was a scholar and controversial figure 
in the church at Rome, and who was banished, reconciled, and martyred 
(236). 

53 “In die necessitatis,” apparently from Ecclus, 6:10. 

54 Sec. 1, above. 
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selves or someone else, conceive and carry out their plans; who 
undertake or try to begin anything apart from his will, and with- 
out calling upon him [cf. Isa. 30:1; 31:1]. And since, as we have 
said several times,** he is honored in the manner due him when 
he is acknowledged the author of all blessings, it follows that we 
ought so to receive all those things from his hand as to accompany 
them with continual thanksgiving; and that there is no just reason 
for us to make use of his benefits, which flow and come to us from 
his generosity, with no other end, if we do not continually utter 
his praise and render him thanks. For Paul, when he testifies that 
they “are sanctified by the word ... and prayer” [I Tim. 4:5], at 
the same time hints that without the word and prayer they are not 
at all holy and pure for us. (‘““Word” he evidently understands, 
by metonymy, as “‘faith.”) *Accordingly, David, when he has per- 
ceived the Lord’s generosity, beautifully declares a “new song” 
has been put into his mouth [Ps. 40:3]. By this he naturally hints 
that if we fail to offer him praise for his blessing, our silence is 
spiteful, since as often as he blesses us he provides us with occa- 
sion to bless him. *So Isaiah also, proclaiming God’s singular grace, 
urges believers to a new and uncommon song [Isa. 42:10]. In this 
sense, David elsewhere speaks: “O Lord, open thou my lips, and 
my mouth shall show forth thy praise” [Ps. 51:15; 50:17, Vg.]. In 
like manner, Hezekiah and Jonah testify that this will be the out- 
come of their deliverance: that they may sing the praises of God’s 
goodness in the Temple [Isa. 38:20; Jonah 2:9]. David prescribes 
the same rule to all the godly in common. “What shall I render 
to the Lord,” he says, “for all his bounty to me? I will lift up the 
cup of salvation and call on the name of the Lord.” [Ps. 116:12-13; 
cf, Comm. and 115:12~13, Vg.] And the church follows this rule 
in another psalm: ‘Make us safe, O our God, . .. that we may 
confess** thy . . . name, and glory in thy praise” [Ps. 106:47; 
105:47, Vg.]. Again: “He has had regard for the prayer of the 
solitary, and has not despised their prayers. This will be written 
for a later generation, and the people created shall praise the Lord 

. to proclaim his name in Zion, and his praise in Jerusalem [Ps. 
102:17, 18 (Comm.), 21; cf. Ps. 101:21, Vg. and LXX]. Indeed, 
whenever believers entreat God to do something for his name’s 
sake, as they profess themselves unworthy to obtain anything in 
their own name, so they obligate themselves to give thanks; and 
they promise that they will rightly use God’s benefit, to be the 
heralds of it. So Hosea, speaking of the coming redemption of the 
church: ‘““Take away,” he says, “iniquity, O God, and accept that 


55 Ibid. 
56 “Confiteamur.” Cf. III. iv. g, note 19. 
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which is good, and we will render the bullocks of our lips” [Hos. 
14:3, Vg., see Comm.]. 

Not only do God’s benefits claim for themselves the extolling 
by the tongue, but also they naturally win love for themselves. 
“I loved the Lord,” says David, “because he heard the voice of 
my supplication.” [Ps. 116:1; cf. Comm. and Ps. 115:15, Vg.| 
Also, elsewhere recounting what help he had experienced: “J 
shall love thee, O God, my strength” [Ps. 18:1 p.]. But praises 
that do not flow from this sweetness of love*” will never please 
God. Even more, we must understand Paul’s statement that all 
entreaties not joined with thanksgiving are wicked and _ vi- 
cious. For he speaks thus: “In all prayer,” he says, “‘and supplica- 
tion with thanksgiving let your petitions be made known to God” 
[Phil. 4:6 p.]. For since many by peevishness, boredom, impa- 
tience, bitter grief, and fear are impelled to mumble when pray- 
ing, he bids believers so to temper their emotions that while still 
waiting to obtain what they desire, they nonetheless cheerfully 
bless God. But if this connection ought to be in full force in 
things almost contrary, by a still holier bond God obligates us to 
sing his praises whenever he causes us to obtain our wishes. 

Now even as we have taught that by Christ’s intercession are 
consecrated our prayers, which would otherwise have been un- 
clean, so the apostle, enjoining us to offer a sacrifice of praise 
through Christ [Heb. 13:15], warns us that our mouths are not 
clean enough to sing the praises of God’s name until Christ’s 
priesthood intercedes for us. We infer from this that in the papacy 
men have been strangely bewitched, since the majority of them 
wonder why Christ is called “the Advocate.” 

"The reason why Paul enjoins us both to pray and to give thanks 
without ceasing [I Thess. 5:17-18; cf. I Tim. 2:1, 8] is, of course, 
that he wishes all men to lift up their desires to God, with all pos- 
sible constancy, at all times, in all places, and in all affairs and 
transactions, to expect all things from him, and give him praise 
for all things, since he offers us unfailing reasons to praise and 


pray. 


29. Necessity and danger of public prayer 

b)This constancy in prayer, even though it has especially to do 
with one’s own private prayers, still is also concerned somewhat 
with the public prayers of the church. Yet *these can neither be 


57 “Ex hac dulcedine amoris.” Cf. “tanta dulcedine,” sec. 14, above. The word 
dulcedo, “sweetness,” was prominent in the vocabulary of the medieval mys- 
tics, including Bernard, Richard of St. Victor, Rolle, and Ruysbroeck.. For 
translated passages, see LCC XIII. 68 ff, 105 f., 210 £., 235, 313 ff. 
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constant nor ought they even to take place otherwise than accord- 
ing to the polity agreed upon by common consent among all. This 
I grant you. For this reason, certain hours, indifferent to God but 
necessary for men’s convenience, are agreed upon and appointed to 
provide for the accommodation of all, and for everything to be 
done ‘‘decently and in order” in the church, according to Paul’s 
statement [I Cor. 14:40]. But this does not preclude each church 
from being both repeatedly stirred up to more frequent use of 
prayer and fired by a sharper zeal if it is alerted by some major 
need. There will be, moreover, toward the end, a place to speak 
of perseverance, which has close affinity with constancy.*® 

Now these matters have nothing to do with the vain repetition? 
that Christ willed to be forbidden to us [Matt. 6:7]. For Christ 
does not forbid us to persist in prayers, long, often, or with much 
feeling, but requires that we should not be confident in our 
ability to wrest something from God by beating upon his ears 
with a garrulous flow of talk, as if he could be persuaded as men 
are. *For we know that hypocrites, because they do not reflect that 
they have to do with God,® make the same pompous show in 
prayers as they would in a triumph. For that Pharisee who 
thanked God that he was not like other men [Luke 18:11] doubt- 
less praised himself in men’s eyes, as if he would from praying 
latch on to renown for holiness. Hence that vain repetition which 
for a similar reason is in vogue today in the papacy. While some 
pass the time in saying over and over the same little prayers, 
others vaunt themselves before the crowd with a great mass of 
words. Since this talkativeness childishly mocks God, it is no won- 
der that it is forbidden by the church in order that nothing shall 
resound there except what is earnest and comes forth from the 
depths of the heart. 

Near and similar to this corrupt element is another, which 
Christ condemns at the same time: hypocrites, for the sake of 
show, pant after many witnesses, and would rather frequent the 
market place to pray than have their prayers miss the world’s 
applause [Matt. 6:5]. *But inasmuch as this goal of prayer has 
already been stated*'—namely, that hearts may be aroused and 
borne to God, whether to praise him or to beseech his help—from 
this we may understand that the essentials of prayer are set in the 
mind and heart, or rather that prayer itself is properly an emo- 


58 Sec. 51, below. 

59 “Barrodoylay.” 

60 “Negotium cum Deo.” Cf. I. xvii.-2; III. iii. 6; IIT. ini. 16; III. vii. 2, and notes 
appended. 

61 Sec. 4, above. 
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tion of the heart within, which is poured out and laid open 
before God, the searcher of hearts [cf. Rom. 8:27]. Accordingly, as 
has already been said, the Heavenly Teacher, when he willed to 
lay down the best rule for prayer, bade us enter into our bedroom 
and there, with door closed, pray to our Father in secret, that our 
Father, who is in secret, may hear us [Matt. 6:6]. For, when he has 
drawn us away from the example of hypocrites, who grasped after 
the favor of men by vain and ostentatious prayers, he at the same 
time adds something better: that is, to enter into our bedroom 
and there, with door closed, pray. By these words, as J understand 
them, he taught us to seek a retreat that would help us to descend 
into our heart with our whole thought and enter deeply within. 
He promises that God, whose temples our bodies ought to be, will 
be near to us in the affections of our hearts [cf. II Cor. 6:16]. 

For he did not mean to deny that it is fitting to pray in other 
places, but he shows that prayer is something secret, which is 
both principally lodged in the heart and requires a tranquillity far 
from all our teeming cares. °>The Lord himself also, therefore, with 
good reason, when he determined to devote himself more intensely 
to prayers, habitually withdrew to a quiet spot far away from the 
tumult of men; but he did so to impress us with his example that 
we must not neglect these helps, whereby our mind, too unsteady 
by itself, more inclines to earnest application to prayer. In the 
meantime, as he did not abstain from praying even in the midst 
of a crowd if the occasion so presented itself, so we should lift up 
clean hands in all places, where there is need [I Tim. 2:8].% 
‘Finally, we must consider that whoever refused to pray in the 
holy assembly of the godly knows not what it is to pray indi- 
vidually, or in a secret spot, or at home. Again, he who neglects 
to pray alone and in private, however unremittingly he may fre- 
quent public assemblies, there contrives only windy prayers, for 
he defers more to the opinion of men than to the secret judgment 
of God. 

Moreover, that the common prayers of the church may not be 
held in contempt, God of old adorned them with shining titles, 
especially when he called the temple the “house of prayer’’ [Isa. 
56:7; Matt. 21:13]. For he taught by this term that the chief part 


62 “Cordis affectum.” Cf. III. i. 3, note 6; Bucer, Enarrationes in quatuor Evan- 
gelia (1536), p. 157. : 

68 Citing the example of Christ for both personal and public prayer, Calvin 
here makes a transition in his discourse to the common prayer of the congre- 
gation, the topic of sections 30-33. For the twentieth-century liturgical move- 
ment in the Reformed churches of France and Switzerland, which escapes 
the limits set by Calvin, see a J.-D. Benoit, Liturgical Renewal: Studies in 
Catholic and Protestant Developments on the Continent, pp. g—68., 
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of his worship lies in the office of prayer, and that the temple was 
set up like a banner for believers so that they might, with one 
consent, participate in it. A distinctive promise was also added: 
“Praise waits for thee, O God, in Zion, and to thee shall the vow 
be performed” [Ps. 65:1, Comm.]. By these words the prophet 
intimates that the prayers of the church are never ineffectual, for 
God always furnishes his people occasion for singing with joy. 
But even though the shadows of the law have ceased, still there 
is no doubt that the same promise pertains to us, since God was 
pleased by this ceremony to foster the unity of the faith among 
us. For not only has Christ sanctioned this promise by his own 
mouth, but Paul holds it to be universally in force. 


30. Not church buildings but we ourselves are temples of God* 

>Now as God by his word ordains common prayers for believers, 
so also ought there to be public temples wherein these may be 
performed, in which those who spurn fellowship with God’s 
people in prayer have no occasion to give the false excuse that 
they enter their bedroom to obey the Lord’s command. For he, 
who promises that he will do whatever two or three gathered to- 
gether in his name may ask [Matt. 18:19—20], testifies that he does 
not despise prayers publicly made, provided ostentation and 
chasing after paltry human glory are banished, and there is present 
a sincere and true affection that dwells in the secret place of the 
heart. 

If this is the lawful use of church buildings, as it certainly is, 
we in turn must guard against either taking them to be God’s 
proper dwelling places, whence he may more nearly incline his 
ear to us—as they began to be regarded some centuries ago—or 
feigning for them some secret holiness or other, which would 
render prayer more sacred before God. For since we ourselves 
are God’s true temples, if we would call upon God in his holy 
temple, we must pray within ourselves. Now let us leave this 
stupidity to Jews or pagans, for we have the commandment to 
call upon the Lord, without distinction of place, “in spirit and 
in truth” [John 4:23]. At God’s command the Temple had indeed 
been dedicated of old for offering prayers and sacrificial victims, 
but at that time the truth lay hidden, figuratively represented 
under such shadows; now, having been expressed to us in living 
reality, it does not allow us to cleave to any material temple. And 
not even to the Jews was the Temple committed on the condition 
that they might shut up God’s presence within its walls but in 
%& “Templorum usus.” Cf. Comm. Acts 9:31: “For the church is the temple and 

the house of God.” 
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order that they might be trained to contemplate the likeness of 
the true temple. Therefore Isaiah and Stephen gravely rebuked 
those who thought God in any way dwells in temples made with 
hands [Isa. 66:1; Acts 7:48-49]. 


(The use of singing, and of the spoken language, 31~33) 
31. On speaking and singing in prayer 

“From this, moreover, it is fully evident that unless voice and 
song, if interposed in prayer, spring from deep feeling of heart, 
neither has any value or profit in the least with God.© But they 
arouse his wrath against us if they come only from the tip of the 
lips and from the throat, seeing that this is to abuse his most 
holy name and to hold his majesty in derision. “This is what we 
gather from Isaiah’s words, which, although they extend farther, 
also are concerned with reproving this fault. *““The people,” he 
says, “draw near to me with their mouth, and honor me with 
their lips, but their hearts are far from me, and they have feared 
me by the command and teaching of men.” [Isa. 29:19; cf. Matt. 
15:8-9.] “Therefore, behold, I will .. . do a great and marvelous 
miracle among this people; for the wisdom of their wise men 
shall perish, and the prudence of their elders shall vanish.” [Isa. 
29:14 p., cf. Vg.] 

Yet we do not here condemn speaking and singing but rather 
strongly commend them, provided they are associated with the 
heart’s affection. For thus do they exercise the mind in thinking 
of God and keep it attentive—unstable and variable as it is, and 
readily relaxed and diverted in different directions, unless it be 
supported by various helps. Moreover, since the glory of God 
ought, in a measure, to shine in the several parts of our bodies, 
it is especially fitting that the tongue has been assigned and des- 
tined for this task, both through singing and through speaking. 
For it was peculiarly created to tell and proclaim the praise of 
God. But the chief use of the tongue is in public prayers, which 
are offered in the assembly of believers, by which it comes about 
%5 Zwingli, reacting from abuses in pre-Reformation singing, replaced it by 

Scripture pines oe) Conrad Grebel’s similar position is seen in his 

earnest rebuke of Thomas Miintzer for introducing congregational singing 

(LCC XXV. 75). Calvin, like Luther, unhesitatingly affirms the place of sing- 

ing in public worship, the texts used being French versifications of the psalms. 

Cf. L. Wencelius, L’Esthétique de Calvin, pp. 250-303; F. Blume, Die evan- 

gelische Kirchenmusik; C. Garside, Jr., “Calvin’s Preface to the Psalter, a 

Reappraisal,” The Musical Quarterly XX XVII (1951), 566-577. Calvin’s ex- 

hortation to devotion of heart and mind in singing was anticipated in many 

Christian texts, notably in Benedict’s Monastic Rule xix: “Ut mens nostra 

concordet voci nostrae”’; J. McCann, The Rule of St. Benedict in Latin and 

English, p. 68. 
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that with one common voice, and as it were, with the same mouth, 
we all glorify God together, worshiping him with one spirit and 
the same faith. And we do this openly, that all men mutually, each 
one from his brother, may receive the confession of faith and be 
invited and prompted by his example. 


32. Church singing 

‘It is evident that the practice of singing in church, to speak 
also of this in passing, is not only a very ancient one but also 
was in use among the apostles. This we may infer from Paul’s 
words: “I will sing with the spirit and I will sing with the mind” 
[I Cor. 14:15]. Likewise, Paul speaks to the Colossians: “Teaching 
and admonishing one another . . . in hymns, psalms, and spiritual 
songs, singing with thankfulness in your hearts to the Lord.” [Col. 
3:16 p.] For in the first passage he teaches that we should sing with 
voice and heart; in the second he commends spiritual songs, by 
which the godly may mutually edify one another. 

Yet Augustine testifies that this practice was not universal when 
he states that the church of Milan first began to sing only under 
Ambrose; the occasion being that when Justina, the mother of 
Valentinian, was raging against the orthodox faith, the people 
were more constant in vigils than usual. Then the remaining 
Western churches followed Milan. For a little before he had said 
that this custom had come from the Eastern churches. He also 
indicates in the second book of his Retractations that the practice 
was taken up in Africa in his day. “A certain Hilary,” he says, “an 
ex-tribune, attacked with malicious reproof, wherever he could, 
the custom, then just begun at Carthage, of singing hymns from 
the book of Psalms at the altar, either before the offering or when 
what had been offered was being distributed to the people. At 
the bidding of my brethren, I answered him.”® 

And surely, if the singing be tempered to that gravity which is 
fitting in the sight of God and the angels, it both lends dignity 
and grace to sacred actions and has the greatest value in kindling 
our hearts to a true zeal and eagerness to pray. Yet we should be 
very careful that our ears be not more attentive to the melody 
than our minds to the spiritual meaning of the words. Augustine 
also admits in another place that he was so disturbed by this 
danger that he sometimes wished to see established the custom 
observed by Athanasius, who ordered the reader to use so little 
inflection of the voice that he would sound more like a speaker 
than a singer. But when he recalled how much benefit singing 


86 Augustine, Confessions IX. vii. 15 (MPL 32. 770; tr. LCC VII. 187). 
87 Augustine, Retractations IH. xi (MPL ga. 634). 
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had brought him, he inclined to the other side. Therefore, 
when this moderation is maintained, it is without any doubt a 
most holy and salutary practice. On the other hand, such songs 
as have been composed only for sweetness and delight of the ear 
are unbecoming to the majesty of the church and cannot but dis- 
please God in the highest degree. 


33. Prayer should be in the language of the people 

*From this also it plainly appears that public prayers must be 
couched not in Greek among the Latins, nor in Latin among the 
French or English, as has heretofore been the custom, but in the 
language of the people, which can be generally understood by the 
whole assembly. For this ought to be done for the edification of 
the whole church, which receives no benefit whatever from a 
sound not understood. Those who have no regard for either love 
or kindliness ought at least to have been moved a little by the 
authority of Paul, whose words are perfectly clear. “If you bless 
with the spirit,” he says, “how can he who occupies the place of 
the unlearned respond to your blessing with ‘Amen,’ since he 
is ignorant of what you are saying? For you indeed give thanks, 
but the other is not edified.”’ [I Cor. 14:16-17 p.] °Who can marvel 
enough, then, at the unbridled license of the papists, who, after 
the apostle thus openly decries it, are not afraid to make their 
wordy prayers resound in a foreign language, of which they them- 
selves often understand not one syllable, and do not wish others 
to understand either? 

But for us Paul prescribes otherwise what is to be done. “What 
am I to do?” he says. “I will pray with the spirit, I will pray with 
the mind also; I will sing with the spirit and I will sing with the 
mind also.” [I Cor. 14:15.] *°By the word “spirit” he means the 
singular gift of tongues, which some, though endowed therewith, 
abused, since they cut it off from the mind, that is, the understand- 
ing.** 4HHowever, We must unquestionably feel that, either in public 
prayer or in private, the tongue without the mind must be highly 
displeasing to God. Besides, the mind ought to be kindled 
with an ardor of thought so as far to surpass all that the tongue 
can express by speaking. 

Lastly, we should hold that the tongue is not even necessary 
for private prayer, except in so far as either the inner feeling has 


88 Augustine, Confessions X. xxxili. 50 (MPL 32. 800; tr. LCC VII. 230 f.). In 
this context Augustine remarks that he has “sometimes” wished he might 
banish all the melodies used in the psalmody as unconducive to worship. But 
as with Calvin, reform of singing rather than its rejection was his choice. 

68x “By the word .. . the understanding,” 1539 as modified in 1553. 
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insufficient power to arouse itself or as it is so vehemently aroused 
that it carries with it the action of the tongue. For even though 
the best prayers are sometimes unspoken, it often happens in 
practice that, when feelings of mind are aroused, unostentatiously 
the tongue breaks forth into speech, and the other members into 
gesture. From this obviously arose that uncertain murmur of 
Hannah’s [I Sam. 1:13], "something similar to which all the saints 
continually experience when they burst forth into broken and 
fragmentary speech. 

As for the bodily gestures customarily observed in praying, 
such as kneeling and uncovering the head, they are exercises 
whereby we try to rise to a greater reverence for God. 


(The Lord’s Prayer: exposition of the first three petitions, 

34-42) 
34. The Lord’s Prayer as necessary help for us 

*Now we must learn not only a more certain way of praying 
but also the form itself: namely, that which the Heavenly Father 
has taught us through his beloved Son [Matt. 6:9 ff.; Luke 11: 
2 ff.], in which we may acknowledge his boundless goodness and 
clemency. For he warns us and urges us to seek him in our every 
need, as children are wont to take refuge in the protection of the 
parents whenever they are troubled with any anxiety. Besides 
this, since he saw that we did not even sufficiently perceive how 
straitened our poverty was, what it was fair to request, and what 
was profitable for us, he also provided for this ignorance of ours; 
and what had been lacking to our capacity he himself supplied 
and made sufficient from his own. For he prescribed a form for 
us in which he set forth as in a table all that he allows us to seek of 
him, all that is of benefit to us, all that we need ask. From this 
kindness of his we receive great fruit of consolation: that we 
know we are requesting nothing absurd, nothing strange or un- 
seemly—in short, nothing unacceptable to him—since we are ask- 
ing almost in his own words. ?Plato, on seeing men’s want of skill 
in making requests to God, which, if granted, would often have 
been disadvantageous to them, declares this, taken from an ancient 
poet, to be the best prayer: “King Jupiter, bestow the best things 
upon us whether we wish for them or not, but command that 
evil things be far from us even when we request them.”® And, 
indeed, the heathen man is wise in that he judges how dangerous 
it is to seek from the Lord what our greed dictates; at the same 
time he discloses our unhappiness, in that we cannot even open 
our mouths before God without danger unless the Spirit instructs 
9 Plato, Alcibiades II. 142 E, 143 A (LCL Plato VIII. 249). 
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us in the right pattern for prayer [Rom. 8:26]. ‘This privilege 
deserves to be more highly esteemed among us, since the only- 
begotten Son of God supplies words to our lips that free our 
minds from all wavering. 


35. Division and main content 

“This form or rule of prayer consists of six petitions. The reason 
why I do not agree with those who distinguish seven headings” 
is that °by inserting the adversative “but’’ the Evangelist seems 
to have meant to join those two members together. It is as if he 
had said: “Do not allow us to be oppressed by temptation but 
rather bring help for our weakness, and deliver us from falling.” 
Ancient writers of the church also agree with us,”! so that what 
has been added in seventh place in Matthew exegetically ought 
to be referred to the sixth petition. 

But even though the whole prayer is such that throughout it 
God’s glory is to be given chief place, still the first three petitions 
have been particularly assigned to God’s glory, and this alone we 
ought to look to in them, without consideration of what is called 
our own advantage. The three others are concerned with the care 
of ourselves, and are especially assigned to those things which we 
should ask for our own benefit. So, when we ask that God’s name 
be hallowed, ‘because God wills to test us whether we love and 
worship him freely or for hope of reward, *we must then have 
no consideration for our own benefit but must set before ourselves 
his glory, to gaze with eyes intent upon this one thing. And in 
the remaining petitions of this sort, it is meet to be affected in 
precisely the same way. 

And, indeed, this yields a great benefit to us, because when 
his name is hallowed as we ask, our own hallowing in turn also 
comes about. But our eyes ought, as it were, to be closed and in 
a sense blinded to this sort of advantage, so that they have no 
regard for it at all, and so that, if all hope of our own private good 
were cut off, still we should not cease to desire and entreat this 
hallowing and the other things that pertain to God’s glory. In 
the examples of Moses and Paul, we see that it was not grievous 
for them to turn their minds and eyes away from themselves and 
to long for their own destruction with fierce and burning zeal 
70 Augustine, Enchiridion xxx. 115 f. (MPL 4o. 285; tr. LCC VIT. 408). Luther 

calls “Deliver us from evil” “the seventh petition,” in Eine kurze Form (A 
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in order that, despite their own loss, they might advance God’s 
glory and Kingdom [Ex. 32:32; Rom. 9:3]. On the other hand, 
when we ask to be given our daily bread, even though we desire 
what is to our benefit, here also we ought especially to seek God’s 
glory so as not to ask it unless it redound to his glory.”2 "Now let 
us turn to the interpretation of the prayer. 


“Our Father, who art in heaven’) 
36. “Our Father’ 

*First, at the very threshold we meet what I previously men- 
tioned:73 we ought to offer all prayer to God only in Christ’s 
name, as it cannot be agreeable to him in any other name. For 
in calling God “Father,” we put forward the name “Christ.” With 
what confidence would anyone address God as “Father”? Who 
would break forth into such rashness as to claim for himself the 
honor of a son of God unless we had been adopted as children of 
grace in Christ? He, while he is the true Son, has of himself been 
given us as a brother’ that what he has of his own by nature may 
become ours by benefit of adoption if we embrace this great bless- 
ing with sure faith. Accordingly, John says that power has been 
given to those who believe in the name of the only-begotten Son 
of God, that they too may become children of God [John 1:12]. 

Therefore God both calls himself our Father and would have 
us so address him. By the great sweetness of this name he frees 
us from all distrust, since no greater feeling of love can be found 
elsewhere than in the Father. *Therefore he could not attest his 
own boundless love toward us with any surer proof than the fact 
that we are called “children of God” [I John 3:1]. *But just as he 
surpasses all men in goodness and mercy, so is his love greater and 
more excellent than all our parents’ Jove. Hence, though all 
earthly. fathers should divest themselves of all feeling of father- 
hood and forsake their children, he will never fail us [cf. Ps. 27:10; 
Isa. 63:16], since he cannot deny himself [II Tim. 2:13]. For we 
have his promise: “If you, although you are evil, know how to 
give good gifts to your children, how much more will your Father, 
who is in heaven” [Matt. 7:11 p.]? °Similarly, in the prophet: “Can 
a woman forget her ... children? ... Even if she forgets, yet I shall 
not forget you.” [Isa. 49:15 p.] *But a son cannot give himself over 
to the safekeeping of a stranger and an alien without at the same 
time complaining either of his father’s cruelty or want. Thus, if 
we are his sons, we cannot seek help anywhere else than from 


72 Cf. Bucer, Enarrationes in quatuor Evangelia (1536), p. 209. 
78 Cf. secs. 21, 37, 38. 
74 Cf. sec. 21, above. 
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him without reproaching him for poverty, or want of means, or 
cruelty and excessive rigor. 


37. “Our Father’: a form of address that should encourage us 

*And let us not pretend that we are justly rendered timid by 
the consciousness of sins, since sins daily make our Father, al- 
though kind and gentle, displeased with us. For if among men, 
a son can have no better advocate to plead his cause before his 
father, can have no better intermediary to conciliate and recover 
his lost favor, than if he himself, suppliant and humble, ac- 
knowledging his guilt, implores his father’s mercy—for then his 
father’s heart cannot pretend to be moved by such entreaties—what 
will he do who is the Father of mercies and God of all comfort 
[cf. II Cor. 1:3]? Will he not rather heed the tears and groans of 
his children entreating for themselves, since he particularly in- 
vites and exhorts us to this, than any pleas of others, to whose 
help they in terror have recourse, not without some signs of de- 
spair, since they are distrustful of their Father’s compassion and 
kindness? He depicts and represents for us in a parable [Luke 
15:11-32] this abundance of fatherly compassion: a son had es- 
tranged himself from his father, had dissolutely wasted his sub- 
stance [v. 13], had grievously offended against him in every way 
[v. 18]; but the father embraces him with open arms, and does not 
wait for him to ask for pardon but anticipates him, recognizes 
him returning afar off, willingly runs to meet him [v. 20], comforts 
him, receives him into favor [v. 22-24]. For in setting forth this 
example of great compassion to be seen in man, he willed to 
teach us how much more abundantly we ought to expect it of him. 
For he is not only a father but by far the best and kindest of all 
fathers, provided we still cast ourselves upon his mercy, although 
we are ungrateful, rebellious, and froward children. And to 
strengthen our assurance that he is this sort of father to us if we 
are Christians, he willed that we call him not only “Father” but 
explicitly “our Father.” It is as if we addressed him: “O Father, 
who dost abound with great devotion toward thy children, and 
with great readiness to forgive, we thy children call upon thee 
and make our prayer, assured and clearly persuaded that thou 
bearest toward us only the affection of a father, although we are 
unworthy of such a father.” 

‘But because the narrowness of our hearts cannot comprehend 
God’s boundless favor, not only is Christ the pledge and guarantee 
of our adoption, but he gives the Spirit as witness to us of the 
same adoption, through whom with free and full voice we may 
cry, “Abba, Father” (Gal. 4:6; Rom. 8:15]. Therefore, whenever 
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any hesitation shall hinder us, let us remember to ask him to 
correct our fearfulness, and to set before us that Spirit that he 
may guide us to pray boldly. 


38. “Our Father’: a form of address that sets us in the fellowship 
with the brethren 

®However, we are not so instructed that each one of us should 
individually call him his Father, but rather that all of us in com- 
mon should call him our Father. From this fact we are warned 
how great a feeling of brotherly love ought to be among us, since 
*by the same right of mercy and free liberality *we are equally 
children of such a father. For if one father is common to us all 
[Matt. 23:9], and every good thing that can fall to our lot comes 
from him, there ought not to be anything separate among us that 
we are not prepared gladly and wholeheartedly to share with one 
another, as far as occasion requires. 

Now if we so desire, as is fitting, to extend our hand to one 
another and to help one another, there is nothing in which we 
can benefit our brethren more than in commending them to 
the providential care of the best of fathers; for if he is kind and 
favorable, nothing at all else can be desired. Indeed, we owe even 
this very thing to our Father. Just as one who truly and deeply 
loves any father of a family at the same time embraces his whole 
household with love and good will, so it becomes us in like 
measure to show to his people, to his family, and lastly, to his 
inheritance, the same zeal and affection that we have toward this 
Heavenly Father. For he so honored these as to call them the full- 
ness of his only-begotten Son [Eph. 1:23]. Let the Christian man, 
then, conform his prayers to this rule in order that they may be 
in common and embrace all who are his brothers in Christ, not 
only those whom he at present sees and recognizes as such but 
all men who dwell on earth. For what God has determined con- 
cerning them is beyond our knowing except that it is no less godly 
than humane to wish and hope the best for them. Yet we ought 
to be drawn with a special affection to those, above others, of the 
household of faith, whom the apostle has particularly commended 
to us in everything [Gal. 6:10]. To sum up, all prayers ought to 
be such as to look to that community which our Lord has estab- 
lished in his Kingdom and his household. 


39. Comparison of prayer and almsgiving* 

“Nevertheless, this does not prevent us from praying especially 
for ourselves and for certain others, provided, however, our minds 
do not withdraw their attention from this community or turn 
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aside from it but refer all things to it. For although prayers are 
individually framed, since they are directed to this end, they 
do not cease to be common. All this can easily be understood by a 
comparison. There is a general command of God’s to relieve the 
need of all the poor, and yet those obey it who to this end succor 
the indigence of those whom they know or see to be suffering, 
even though they overlook many who are pressed by no lighter 
need because either they cannot know all or cannot provide for 
all. In this way they who, viewing and pondering this common 
society of the church, frame particular prayers of this sort do not 
resist the will of God when in their prayers, with God’s people at 
heart, in particular terms, they commend to God themselves or 
others whose needs he has been pleased to make intimately known 
to them. 

However, not all aspects of prayer and almsgiving are indeed 
alike. For liberality of giving can be practiced only toward those 
whose poverty is visible to us. But we are free to help by prayer 
even utterly foreign and unknown persons, however great the 
distance that separates them from us. This, too, is done through 
that general form of prayer wherein all children of God are in- 
cluded, among whom they also are. ‘To this may be referred the 
fact that Paul urges the believers of his time to lift pure hands in 
every place without quarreling [I Tim. 2:8]. In warning them that 
strife shuts the gate to prayers, his intention is that they offer 
their petitions in common with one accord. 


4o. “Our Father... in heaven” 

“That he is in heaven [Matt. 6:9] is added. From this we are 
not immediately to reason that he is bound, shut up, and sur- 
rounded, by the circumference of heaven, as by a barred enclosure. 
For Solomon confesses that the heaven of heavens cannot contain 
him [I Kings 8:27]. And he himself says through the prophet that 
heaven is his seat, and the earth, his footstool [Isa. 66:1; Acts 7:49; 
cf. ch. 17:24]. By this he obviously means that he is not confined 
to any particular region but is diffused’> through all things. But 
our minds, so crass are they, could not have conceived his un- 
speakable glory otherwise. Consequently, it has been signified to 
us by “heaven,” for we can behold nothing more sublime or 
majestic than this. "While, therefore, wherever our senses com- 
prehend anything they commonly attach it to that place, God is 
set beyond all place, so that when we would seek him we must 
rise above all perception of body and soul. Secondly, by this ex- 
pression he is lifted above all chance of either corruption or 
75 “Diffundt per omnia”: VG: “ains qu'il par tout et remplit toutes choses,” 
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change. Finally, it signifies that he embraces and holds together 
the entire universe and controls it by his might. *Therefore it is 
as if he had been said to be of infinite greatness or loftiness, of 
incomprehensible essence, of boundless might, and of everlasting 
immortality. But while we hear this, our thought must be raised 
higher when God is spoken of, lest we dream up anything earthly 
or physical about him, lest we measure him by our small measure, 
or conform his will to our emotions. At the same time our confi- 
dence in him must be aroused, since we understand that heaven 
and earth are ruled by his providence and power. 

*To sum up: under the name “Father” is set before us that 
God who appeared to us in his own image that we should call 
upon him with assured faith. And not only does the intimate 
name ‘Father’ engender trust but it is effective also to keep our 
minds from being drawn away to doubtful and false gods, per- 
mitting them to rise up from the only-begotten Son to the sole 
Father of angels and of the church. Secondly, because his throne 
is established in heaven, from his governing of the universe we 
are forcibly reminded that we do not come to him in vain, for 
he willingly meets us with present help. “Those who draw near 
to God,” says the apostle, “must first believe that God exists, then 
that he rewards all who seek him.” [Heb. 11:6 p.] Here Christ 
declares both of these things to his Father: that our faith rests in 
himself, then that we should surely be persuaded that our salva- 
tion is not overlooked by him. For he deigns to extend his provi- 
dence even to us. By this elementary instruction Paul prepares 
us to pray properly. For before enjoining us to make our petitions 
known to God [Phil. 4:6], he thus prefaces the injunction: “Have 
no anxiety about anything” [Phil. 4:6]; “the Lord is at hand” 
[Phil. 4:5]. From this it is clear that those who do not feel as- 
sured that ‘“God’s eye is upon the righteous” [Ps. 34:15; cf. I Peter 
3:12] in doubt and perplexity turn ever their prayers within their 
minds. 


41. The first petition 

°@The first petition is that God’s name be hallowed [Matt. 
6:9]; the need for it is associated with our great shame. For what 
is more unworthy than for God’s glory to be obscured partly by 
our ungratefulness, partly by our ill will, and so far as lies in our 
power, destroyed by our presumption and insane impudence? 
Though all ungodly men should break out with their sacrilegious 
license, the holiness of God’s name still shines. The prophet justi- 
fiably proclaims: “As thy name, O God, so thy praise unto all 
the ends of the earth” [Ps. 48:10]. For wherever God becomes 
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known, his powers cannot fail to be manifested; might, goodness, 
wisdom, righteousness, mercy, truth—these should captivate us 
with wonderment for him, and impel us to celebrate his praise. 
Because, therefore, God’s holiness is so unworthily snatched from 
him on earth, if it is not in our power to assert it, at least we are 
bidden to be concerned for it in our prayers. 

To summarize: we should wish God to have the honor he de- 
serves; men should never speak or think of him without the 
highest reverence. To this is opposed the profanity that has always 
been too common and even today is abroad in the world. Hence 
the need of this petition, which ought to have been superfluous 
if even a little godliness existed among us. But if holiness is asso- 
ciated with God’s name where separated from all other names 
it breathes pure glory, here we are bidden to request not only 
that God vindicate his sacred name of all contempt and dishonor 
but also that he subdue the whole race of mankind to reverence 
for it.’6 

Now since God reveals himself to us partly in teaching, partly 
in works, we can hallow him only if we render to him what is 
his in both respects, and so embrace all that proceeds from him. 
And his sternness no less than his leniency should lead us to 
praise him, seeing that he has engraved marks of his glory upon 
a manifold diversity of works, and this rightly calls forth praises 
from every tongue. Thus it will come about that Scripture will 
obtain a just authority among us, nor will anything happen to 
hinder us from blessing God, as in the whole course of his gover- 
nance of the universe he deserves. But the petition is directed also 
to this end: that all impiety which has besmirched this holy name 
may perish and be wiped out; that all detractions and mockeries 
which dim this hallowing or diminish it may be banished; and that 
in silencing all sacrileges, God may shine forth more and more 
in his majesty. 


42. The second petition 

*The second petition is: that God’s Kingdom come [Matt. 6:10]. 
Even though it contains nothing new, it is with good reason kept 
separate from the first petition; for if we consider our languor in 
the greatest matters of all, it behooves us to extend our discussion 
in order to drive home something that ought to have been thor- 


76“Fumanum genus.” Sections 41 and 4g illustrate Calvin’s conception of the 
victory and future universality of Christ’s Kingdom throughout the human 
race, a topic frequently introduced in the Commentaries. Cf. Comm. Ps. 2:8; 
21:8; 28:57; 45:16; 47:8; 72:8; 110:2; Matt. 6:10; 12:31; John 13:31 £.; R. S. 
Wallace, Calvin’s Doctrine of the Christian Life, p. 110 f. 
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oughly known of itself. Therefore, after we have been bidden to 

ask God to subject and finally completely destroy everything that 

casts a stain upon his holy name, there is now added another 
similar and almost identical entreaty: that *“his Kingdom come” 

[Matt. 6:10]. 

But even though the definition of this Kingdom was put before 
us previously,” I now briefly repeat it: God reigns where men, 
both by denial of themselves and by contempt of the world and 
of earthly life, pledge themselves to his righteousness in order 
to aspire to a heavenly life. Thus there are two parts to this King- 
dom: first, that God by the power of his Spirit correct all the 
desires of the flesh which by squadrons war against him; second, 
that he shape all our thoughts in obedience to his rule. 

Therefore, no others keep a lawful order in this petition but 
those who begin with themselves, that is, to be cleansed of all 
corruptions that disturb the peaceful state of God’s Kingdom and 
sully its purity. Now, because the word of God is like a royal 
scepter, we are bidden here to entreat him to bring all men’s 
minds and hearts into voluntary obedience to it. This happens 
when he manifests the working of his word through the secret 
inspiration of his Spirit in order that it may stand forth in the 
degree of honor that it deserves. Afterward we should descend 
to the impious, who stubbornly and with desperate madness resist 
his authority. Therefore God sets up his Kingdom by humbling 
the whole world, but in different ways. For he tames the wanton- 
ness of some, breaks the untamable pride of others. We must 
daily desire that God gather churches unto himself from all parts 
of the earth; that he spread and increase them in number; that 
he adorn'them with gifts; that he establish a lawful order among 
them; on the other hand, that he cast down all enemies of pure 
teaching and religion; that he scatter their counsels and crush 
their efforts. From this it appears that zeal for daily progress is 
not enjoined upon us in vain, for it never goes so well with human 
affairs that the filthiness of vices is shaken and washed away, and 
full integrity flowers and grows. But its fullness is delayed to the 
final coming of Christ when, as Paul teaches, “God will be all 
in all” [I Cor. 15:28].78 

Thus this prayer ought to draw us back from worldly corrup- 
17 TI. iii. 19; HY. vi-x. 

78 Cf. IV. i. 17; Peter Martyr Vermigli, Loci communes II. xvii. 14 (1576 edition, 
p. 462). Calvin’s view of the victorious warfare of the Kingdom of God in the 
world is discussed with references in K. Fréhlich, Gottesreich, Welt und 
Kirche bei Calvin, pp. 19-28. Cf. H. Quistorp, Calvin’s Doctrine of the Last 
Things, pp. 114 ff. Calvin’s eschatology is summarily stated in the closing 
sentences of this section. 
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tions, which so separate us from God that his Kingdom does not 
thrive within us. At the same time it ought to kindle zeal for 
mortification of the flesh; finally, it ought to instruct us in bear- 
ing the cross. For it is in this way that God wills to spread his 
Kingdom. But we should not take it ill that the outward man is 
in decay, provided the inner man is renewed [II Cor. 4:16]! For 
this is the condition of God’s Kingdom: that while we submit to 
his righteousness, he makes us sharers in his glory. This comes to 
pass when, with ever-increasing splendor, he displays his light 
and truth, by which the darkness and falsehoods of Satan’s king- 
dom vanish, are extinguished, and pass away. Meanwhile, he 
protects his own, guides them by the help of his Spirit into 
uprightness, and strengthens them to perseverance. But he over- 
throws the wicked conspiracies of enemies, unravels their strata- 
gems and deceits, opposes their malice, represses their obstinacy, 
until at last he slays Antichrist with the Spirit of his mouth, and 
destroys all ungodliness by the brightness of his coming [II Thess. 
2:8]. 


43. The third petition 

¢®The third petition is: that God’s will may be done on earth 
as in heaven [Matt. 6:10 p.]. Even though it depends upon his 
Kingdom and cannot be separated from it, still it is with reason 
added separately on account of our ignorance, which does not 
easily or immediately comprehend what it means that “God reigns 
in the world.” It will therefore not be absurd to take it as an 
explanation that God will be King in the world when all submit 
to his will. 

Here it is not a question of his secret will, by which he controls 
all things and directs them to their end.” For even though Satan 
and men violently inveigh against him, he knows that by his in- 
comprehensible plan he not only turns aside their attacks but 
so orders it that he may do through them what he has decreed. 

But here God’s other will is to be noted—namely, that to which 
voluntary obedience corresponds—and for that reason, heaven is 
by name compared to earth, for the angels, as is said in the psalm, 
willingly obey God, and are intent upon carrying out his com- 
mands [Ps. 103:20]. We are therefore bidden to desire that, just 
as in heaven nothing is done apart from God’s good pleasure, and 
the angels dwell together in all peace and uprightness, the earth 
be in like manner subject to such a rule, with all arrogance and 
wickedness brought to an end. 

And in asking this we renounce the desires of our flesh; for 
78 CE. I. xviii. 3; III. xxiv. 17. 
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whoever does not resign and submit his feelings to God opposes 
as much as he can God’s will, since only what is corrupt comes 
forth from us. And again by this prayer we are formed to self-denial 
so God may rule us according to his decision. And not this alone but 
also so he may create new minds and hearts in us [cf. Ps. 51:20], ours 
having been reduced to nothing in order for us to feel in ourselves 
no prompting of desire but pure agreement with his will. In sum, 
so we may wish nothing from ourselves but his Spirit may govern 
our hearts; and while the Spirit is inwardly teaching us we may 
learn to love the things that please him and to hate those which 
displease him. In consequence, our wish is that he may render 
futile and of no account whatever feelings are incompatible with 
his will. 


Conclusion of the first part 

*Here, then, are the first three sections of the prayer. In making 
these requests we are to keep God’s glory alone before our eyes, 
while leaving ourselves out of consideration and not looking to 
any advantage for ourselves; for such advantage, even though it 
amply accrues from such a prayer, must not be sought by us here. 
But even though all these things must nonetheless come to pass 
in their time, without any thought or desire or petition of ours, 
still we ought to desire and request them. And it is of no slight 
value for us to do this. Thus, we may testify and profess ourselves 
servants and children of God, zealously, truly, and deeply com- 
mitted, to the best of our ability, to his honor. This we owe our 
Lord and Father. Therefore, men who do not, with this desire 
and zeal to further God’s glory, pray that ““God’s name be hal- 
lowed,” that “his Kingdom come,” that “‘his will be done,” should 
not be reckoned among God’s children and servants; and inas- 
much as all these things will come to pass even against such men’s 
consent, the result will be their confusion and destruction. 


(Exposition of the last three petitions, 44~47) 
44. The fourth petition 

*The second part of the prayer follows, in which we descend 
to our own affairs. We do not, indeed, bid farewell to God’s 
glory, which as Paul testifies is to be seen even in food and drink 
[I Cor. 10:31], and ask only what is expedient for us. But we 
have pointed out® that there is this difference: God specifically 
claims the first three petitions and draws us wholly to himself 
to prove our piety in this way. Then he allows us to look after 
our own interests, yet under this limitation: that we seek nothing 
80 Sec. 35, above. 
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for ourselves without the intention that whatever benefits he con- 
fers upon us may show forth his glory, for nothing is more fitting 
than that we live and die to him [Rom. 14:7-9]. 

*But by this petition we ask of God all things in general that 
our bodies have need to use under the elements of this world 
[Gal. 4:3], not only for food and clothing but also for everything 
God perceives to be beneficial to us, that we may eat our daily 
bread in peace. Briefly, by this we give ourselves over to his care, 
and entrust ourselves to his providence, that he may feed, nourish, 
and preserve us. For our most gracious Father does not disdain 
to take even our bodies under his safekeeping and guardianship 
in order to exercise our faith in these small matters, while we 
expect everything from him, even to a crumb of bread and a drop 
of water. For since it has come about in some way or other through 
our wickedness that we are affected and tormented with greater 
concern for body than for soul, many who venture to entrust the 
soul to God are still troubled about the flesh, still worry about 
what they shall eat, what they shall wear, and unless they have 
on hand abundance of wine, grain, and oil, tremble with appre- 
hension. So much more does the shadow of this fleeting life mean 
to us than that everlasting immortality. Those who, relying upon 
God, have once for all cast out that anxiety about the care of 
the flesh, immediately expect from him greater things, even 
salvation and eternal life. It is, then, no light exercise of faith 
for us to hope for those things from God which otherwise cause 
us such anxiety. And we benefit greatly when we put off this 
faithlessness, which clings to the very bones of almost all men. 

>What certain writers say in philosophizing about “supersub- 
stantial bread’’*! [Matt. 6:11, Vg.] seems to me to agree very little 
with Christ’s meaning; “indeed, if we did not even in this fleet- 
ing life accord to God the office of nourisher, this would be an 
imperfect prayer [Matt. 6:11]. “The reason they give is too pro- 
fane: that it is not fitting that children of God, who ought to be 
spiritual, not only give their attention to earthly cares but also 
involve God in these with themselves.®? As if his blessing and 
fatherly favor are not shown even in food, or it were written to 
no purpose that “godliness holds promise not only for the life 
to come but also for the present life” [I Tim. 4:8 p.]! Now even 
81 In Comm. Harmony of the Evangelists, Matt. 6:11, Calvin describes the Vg. 

rendering, “panis supersubstantvalis,” as “exceedingly absurd,” and calls 

Erasmus’ defense of it “frivolous.” 

82 Tertullian, On Prayer vi (CCL Tertullianus I. 260 f.; tr. ANF III. 683), argues 
that “daily bread” should be understood spiritually, Christ being the bread of 


life (John 6:35). Cf. Augustine, On the Sermon on the Mount IL. vii. 25-27 
(MPL 34. 1279 ff; tr. NPNF VI. 41 £.). 
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though forgiveness of sins is far more important than bodily 
nourishment, Christ placed the inferior thing first that he might 
bring us gradually to the two remaining petitions, which properly 
belong to the heavenly life. In this he has taken account of our 
slowness. 

But we are bidden to ask our daily bread that we may be con- 
tent with the measure that our Heavenly Father has deigned 
to distribute to us, and not get gain by unlawful devices. Mean- 
while, we must hold that it is made ours by title of gift; for, as 
is said in Moses, neither effort nor toil, nor our hands, acquire 
anything for us by themselves but by God’s blessing [Lev. 26:20; 
cf. Deut. 8:17-18]. Indeed, not even an abundance of bread would 
benefit us in the slightest unless it were divinely turned into 
nourishment. Accordingly, this generosity of God is necessary no 
less for the rich than for the poor; for with full cellars and store- 
houses, men would faint with thirst and hunger unless they 
enjoyed their bread through his grace.® 

¢@®The word “today,” or “day by day,” as it is in the other 
Evangelist, as well as the adjective “daily,” bridle the uncon- 
trolled desire for fleeting things, with which we commonly burn 
without measure, and to which other evils are added. For if a 
greater abundance is at hand, we vainly pour it out upon pleasure, 
delights, ostentation, and other sorts of excess. Therefore we are 
bidden to ask #only as much as is sufficient for our need from day 
to day, with this assurance: that as our Heavenly Father nourishes 
us today, he will not fail us tomorrow. Thus, however abundantly 
goods may flow to us, even when our storehouses are stuffed and 
our cellars full, we ought always to ask for our daily bread, for we 
must surely count all possessions nothing except in so far as the 
Lord, having poured out his blessing, makes it fruitful with con- 
tinuing increase. Also, what is in our hand is not even ours except 
in so far as he bestows each little portion upon us hour by hour, 
and allows us to use it. "Because the pride of man only most 
grudgingly allows itself to be persuaded, the Lord declares that 
he provided a singular proof for every age when he fed his people 
in the desert with manna in order to impress upon us that man 
does not live by bread alone but rather by the word that pro- 
ceeds out of his mouth [Deut. 8:3; Matt. 4:4]. By this he shows it 
is by his power alone that life and strength are sustained, even 
though he administers it to us by physical means. So he commonly 
teaches us by the opposite example when he breaks, as often as 
he pleases, the strength of bread (and as he himself says, the 
staff) that those who eat may waste away with hunger [Lev. 26:26] 
88 Cf. I. xvi. 7. 
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and those who drink may be parched with thirst [cf. Ezek. 4:16~ 
173; 14:13]. 

aVYet oe who, not content with daily bread but panting after 
countless things with unbridled desire, or sated with their abun- 
dance, or carefree in their piled-up riches, supplicate God with 
this prayer are but mocking him. For the first ones ask him what 
they do not wish to receive, indeed, what they utterly abominate— 
namely, mere daily bread—and as much as possible cover up before 
God their propensity to greed, while true prayer ought to pour 
out before him the whole mind itself and whatever lies hidden 
within. But others ask of him what they least expect, that is, what 
they think they have within themselves. 

In calling the bread “ours,” God’s generosity, as we have said, 
stands forth the more, for it makes ours what is by no right owed 
to us [cf. Deut. 8:18]. "Yet the point I also have touched upon 
must not be rejected: that what has been obtained by just and 
harmless toil is so designated, not what is got by frauds or rob- 
beries; for all that we acquire through harming another belongs 
to another. 

“The fact that we ask that it be given us signifies that it is a 
simple and free gift of God, however it may come to us, even 
when it would seem to have been obtained from our own skill 
and diligence, and supplied by our own hands. °For it is by his 
blessing alone that our labors truly prosper. 


45. The fifth petition 

‘Next follows: “Forgive us our debts” [Matt. 6:12]. With this 
and the following petition, Christ briefly embraces all that makes 
for the heavenly life, as the spiritual covenant that God has made 
for the salvation of his church rests on these two members alone: 
“T shall write my laws upon their hearts,” and, “I shall be merciful 
toward their iniquity” [Jer. 31:33 p.; cf. ch. 93:8]. Here Christ 
begins with forgiveness of sins, then presently adds the second 
grace: that God protect us by the power of his Spirit and sustain 
us by his aid so we may stand unvanquished against all temp- 
tations. 

e@He calls sins “debts” because we owe penalty for them, “and 
we could in no way satisfy it unless we were released by this 
forgiveness. This pardon comes of his free mercy, by which he 
himself generously wipes out these debts, exacting no payment 
from us but making satisfaction to himself by his own mercy in 
Christ, who once for all gave himself as a ransom [cf. Rom. 3:24]. 
Therefore those who trust that God is satisfied with their own 
or others’ merits, and that by such satisfaction forgiveness of sins 
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is paid for and purchased,* share not at all in this free gift. And 
while they call upon God according to this form, they do nothing 
but subscribe to their own accusation, and even seal their con- 
demnation by their own testimony. For they confess they are 
debtors unless they are released by the benefit of forgiveness, 
which they still do not accept but rather spurn, while they thrust 
their merits and satisfactions upon God. For thus they do not 
entreat his mercy but call his judgment. 

‘Let those who imagine such perfection for themselves as would 
make it unnecessary to seek pardon® have disciples whose itching 
ears mislead them into errors, provided it be understood that all 
the disciples they acquire have been snatched away from Christ, 
seeing that in instructing all to confess their guilt, he admits none 
but sinners; not that he would foster sins by flattery, but because 
he knew that believers are never divested of the vices of their 
flesh without always remaining liable to God’s judgment. We 
must, indeed, wish and also zealously labor that, having discharged 
every detail of our duty, we may truly congratulate ourselves 
before God as being pure from every stain. But because it pleases 
God gradually to restore his image in us, in such a manner that 
some taint always remains in our flesh, it was most necessary to 
provide a remedy. But if Christ, according to the authority given 
him by his Father, commands us throughout life to resort to 
prayer for the pardon of our guilt, who will tolerate these new 
doctors, who try to dazzle the eyes of the simple-minded with 
the specter of perfect innocence so as to assure them that they can 
rid themselves of all blame? This, according to John, is nothing 
else than to make God a liar [I John 1:10]! 

Also, with the same effort these rascals, by canceling one section 
of it, tear apart God’s covenant, in which we see our salvation 
contained, and topple it from its foundation. Not only are they 
guilty of sacrilege in separating things till now joined, but also 
they are impious and cruel in overwhelming miserable souls with 
despair. Indeed, they are faithless to themselves and those like 
them because they induce a state of indolence diametrically op- 
posed to God’s mercy. But their objection, that in longing for the 
coming of God’s Kingdom we at the same time seek the abolition 
84 Cf. III. xv, xvi, xviii. 

85 Alluding to the Spirituals, or Libertines. Cf. Sermons on Galatians ii (Gal. 
1:1-5): “There are fantastic people who have imagined a perfection such 
that when we are regenerated we no longer have need of the remission of our 
sins” (CR L. 298); Contre la secte phantastique des Libertins xviii (CR VIL 
205). Calvin has in mind especially the Quintinists, followers of a radicak 
named Quintin, who had been burned at Tournai in 1530. Cf, III. iii. 14, 
note 30. 
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of sin, is very childish. For in the first section of the prayer, the 
highest perfection is set before us, but in the latter, our weakness. 
Thus these two admirably accord with each other, so that, in 
aspiring toward the goal, we may not neglect the remedies that 
our necessity requires. 

“As we forgive...” 

*Finally, we petition that forgiveness come to us, “as we forgive 
our debtors” [Matt. 6:12]: namely, as we spare and pardon all 
who have in any way injured us, either treating us unjustly in 
deed or insulting us in word. Not that it is ours to forgive the 
guilt of transgression or offense, for this belongs to God alone 
[cf. Isa. 43:25]! This, rather, is our forgiveness: willingly to cast 
from the mind wrath, hatred, desire for revenge, and willingly 
to banish to oblivion the remembrance of injustice. For this 
reason, we ought not to seek forgiveness of sins from God unless 
we ourselves also forgive the offenses against us of all those who 
do or have done us ill. If we retain feelings of hatred in our hearts, 
if we plot revenge and ponder any occasion to cause harm, and 
even if we do not try to get back into our enemies’ good graces, 
by every sort of good office deserve well of them, and commend 
ourselves to them, by this prayer we entreat God not to forgive our 
sins. For we ask that he do to us as we do to others [cf. Matt. 7:12]. 
This, indeed, is to petition him not to do it to us unless we our- 
selves do it. What do people of this sort gain from their petition 
but a heavier judgment? 

Finally, we must note that this condition—that he “forgive us 
as we forgive our debtors” [Matt. 6:12]—is not added because by 
the forgiveness we grant to others we deserve his forgiveness, as 
if this indicated the cause of it. Rather, by this word the Lord 
intended partly to comfort the weakness of our faith. For he has 
added this as a sign to assure us he has granted forgiveness of sins 
to us just as surely as we are aware of having forgiven others, 
provided our hearts have been emptied and purged of all hatred, 
envy, and vengeance. Also, it is partly by this mark that the Lord 
excludes from the number of his children those persons who, 
being eager for revenge and slow to forgive, practice persistent 
enmity and foment against others the very indignation that they 
pray to be averted from themselves. This the Lord does that such 
men dare not call upon him as Father. ‘This is also eloquently 
expressed in Luke, in Christ’s words [Luke 1 1:4]. 


46. The sixth petition 
‘The sixth petition [Matt. 6:13], as we have said, corresponds 
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to the promise that the law is to be engraved upon our hearts 
[Prov. 3:3; II Cor. 3:3], but because we obey God not without 
continual warfare and hard and trying struggles, here we seek 
to be equipped with such armor and defended with such protec- 
tion that we may be able to win the victory. By this we are in- 
structed that we need not only the grace of the Spirit, to soften 
our hearts within and to bend and direct them to obey God, but 
also his aid, to render us invincible against both all the stratagems 
and all the violent assaults of Satan. Now *the forms of tempta- 
tions are ‘indeed *many and varied. For wicked conceptions of 
the mind, provoking us to transgress the law, which either our 
own inordinate desire suggests to us or the devil prompts, are 
temptations, as are things not evil of their own nature yet which 
become temptations through the devil’s devices, when they are so 
thrust before our eyes that by their appearance we are drawn 
away or turn aside from God [James 1:2, 14; cf. Matt. 4:1, 3; I 
Thess. 3:5]. And these temptations are either from the right or 
from the left. From the right are, for example, riches, power, 
honors, which often dull men’s keenness of sight by the glitter 
and seeming goodness they display, and allure with their blandish- 
ments, so that, captivated by such tricks and drunk with such 
sweetness, men forget their God. From the left are, for example, 
poverty, disgrace, contempt, afflictions, and the like. Thwarted 
by the hardship and difficulty of these, they become despondent 
in mind, cast away assurance and hope, and are at last completely 
estranged from God. 

We pray God, our Father, not to let us yield to the two sorts 
of temptations which, either aroused in us by our inordinate 
desire or proposed to us by the devil’s guile, war against us. We 
pray, rather, that he sustain and encourage us by his hand so 
that, strengthened by his power, we may stand firm against all 
the assaults of our malign enemy, whatever thoughts he may 
introduce into our minds. Then we pray that whatever is pre- 
sented to us tending either way we may turn to good—namely, 
that we may not be puffed up in prosperity or yet cast down in 
adversity. 

Nevertheless, we do not here ask that we feel no temptations 
at all, for we need, rather, to be aroused, pricked, and urged by 
them, lest, with too much inactivity, we grow sluggish. For it is 
not beside the point that David wished to be tempted [cf. Ps. 26: 

2], and it is not without cause that the Lord daily tests his elect 
[Gen. 22:1; Deut. 8:2; 13:3, Vg.], chastising them by disgrace, 
poverty, teibulation, and other sorts of affliction. But God tries 
in one way, Satan in another. Satan tempts that he may destroy, 
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condemn, confound, cast down, but God, that by proving his 
own children he may make trial of their sincerity, and establish 
their strength by exercising it; that he may mortify, purify, and 
cauterize their flesh, which unless it were forced under this re- 
straint would play the wanton and vaunt itself beyond measure. 
Besides, Satan attacks those who are unarmed and unprepared 
that he may crush them unaware. God, along with the temptation, 
makes a way of escape, that his own may be able patiently to bear 
all that he imposes upon them [I Cor. 10:13; II Peter 2:9]. 

>It makes very little difference whether we understand by the 
word “evil” the devil or sin. Indeed, Satan himself is the enemy 
who lies in wait for our life [I Peter 5:8]; moreover, he is armed 
with sin to destroy us. *This, then, is our plea: that we may not be 
vanquished or overwhelmed by any temptations but may stand 
fast by the Lord’s power against all hostile powers that attack us. 
This is not to succumb to temptations that, received into his care 
and safekeeping and secure in his protection, we may victoriously 
endure sin, death, the gates of hell [Matt. 16:28], and the devil’s 
whole kingdom. This is to be freed from evil. 

Here we must carefully note that it is not in our power to 
engage that great warrior the devil in combat, or to bear his 
force and onslaught. Otherwise it would be pointless or a mockery 
to ask of God what we already have in ourselves. Obviously those 
who prepare for such a combat with self-assurance do not suffi- 
ciently understand with what a ferocious and well-equipped 
enemy they have to deal.8° Now we seek to be freed from his 
power, as from the jaws of a mad and raging lion [I Peter 5:8]; 
if the Lord did not snatch us from the midst of death, we could 
not help being immediately torn to pieces by his fangs and claws, 
and swallowed down his throat. Yet we know that if the Lord 
be with us, and fight for us while we keep still, “in his might 
we shall do mightily” [Ps. 60:12; cf. 107:14 and Comm.]. Let 
others trust as they will in their own capacities and powers of 
free choice, which they seem to themselves to possess. For us let 
it be enough that we stand and are strong in God’s power alone. 

>But this prayer involves more than at first sight it presents. 
For if God’s Spirit is our power to battle with Satan, we shall 
never be able to win victory until, filled with the Spirit, we cast 
86 Luther’s familiar hymn, “Ein’ feste Burg’ (text in Werke WA XXXV. 

455 £.), vividly expresses his similar sense of the menacing might of the 

enemy: his “craft and power.” Cf. H. Obendieck, Der Teufel bei Martin 

Luther, pp. 53-59, 165-170. Bunyan, in his Grace Abounding, and in his 

description of the combat of Christian with Apollyon in The Pilgrim's 


Progress, has also powerfully expressed the conflict of the soul with its infer- 
nal assailant. 
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off all weakness of our flesh. While we petition, then, to be freed 
from Satan and sin, we anticipate that new increases of God’s 
grace will continually be showered upon us, until, completely 
filled therewith, we triumph over all evil. 

*To some it seems rough and harsh to ask God not to lead us 
into temptation, seeing that to tempt us is against his nature, as 
James so testifies [James 1:13]. But the question has already been 
partly solved, because our lust is properly the cause of all tempta- 
tions that vanquish us [James 1:14], and therefore bears the 
blame. And James means only that it is futile and unjust to trans- 
fer to God those vices which we are compelled to impute to our- 
selves because we know ourselves to be guilty of them. But this 
does not prevent God, when it seems good to him, from turning 
us over to Satan, from casting us into a reprobate mind and foul 
desires, and from leading us into temptations, by a just but often 
secret judgment. For the cause has often been hidden from men, 
while it is certain with him. From this we gather it is not an 
improper expression, if we are convinced that with good reason 
he threatens so many times to give sure proofs of his vengeance, 
when he strikes the reprobate with blindness and hardness of 
heart. 


47. The conclusion 

“These three petitions, in which we especially commend to 
God ourselves and all our possessions, clearly show what we have 
previously said:’ that the prayers of Christians ought to be public, 
and to look to the public edification of the church and the ad- 
vancement of the believers’ fellowship. For each man does not 
pray that something be given to him privately, but all of us in 
common ask our bread, forgiveness of sins, not to be led into 
temptation, and to be freed from evil. 

Moreover, there is added the reason why we should be so bold 
to ask and so confident of receiving. °Even though this is not 
extant in the Latin versions,** it is so appropriate to this place 
that it ought not to be omitted—*namely, that his “is the Kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory, forever” [Matt. 6:13, marg.]. This 
is firm and tranquil repose for our faith. For if our prayers were 
to be commended to God by our worth, who would dare even 
mutter in his presence? Now, however miserable we may be, 
though unworthiest of all, however devoid of all commendation, 
we will yet never lack a reason to pray, never be shorn of assur- 


87 Secs. 38, 39, above. 
88 The closing benediction does not appear in the earliest New Testament 
manuscripts, or in Vg. 
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ance, since his Kingdom, power, and glory can never be snatched 
away from our Father. 

At the end is added, “Amen” [Matt. 6:13, marg.]. By it is ex- 
pressed the warmth of desire to obtain what we have asked of 
God. And our hope is strengthened that all things of this sort 
have already been brought to pass, and will surely be granted to 
us, since they have been promised by God, who cannot deceive.® 
‘And this agrees with the form of prayer we previously set forth: 
“Do, O Lord, for thy name’s sake, not on account of us or our 
righteousness” [cf. Dan. g:18—19].°° By this the saints not only ex- 
press the end of their prayers but confess themselves unworthy to 
obtain it unless God seeks the reason from himself, and that their 
confidence of being heard stems solely from God’s nature. 


(Concluding considerations: adequacy of the Lord’s Prayer, 
with freedom to use other words, 48-49) 
48. The Lord’s Prayer as a binding rule 

'We have everything we ought, or are at all able, to seek of 
God, set forth in this form and, as it were, rule for prayer handed 
down by our best Master, Christ, whom the Father has appointed 
our teacher and to whom alone he would have us hearken [Matt. 
17:5]. For he both has always been the eternal Wisdom of God 
[Isa. 11:2] and, made man, has been given to men, the angel of 
great counsel [Isa. 9:6, conflated with ch. 28:29 and Jer. 32:19]. 

And this prayer is in all respects so perfect that any extraneous 
or alien thing added to it, which cannot be related to it, is im- 
pious and unworthy to be approved by God. For in this sum- 
mary he has set forth what is worthy of him, acceptable to him, 
necessary for us—in effect, what he would willingly grant. 

For this reason, those who dare go farther and ask anything 
from God beyond this: first, wish to add to God’s wisdom from 
their own, which cannot happen without insane blasphemy; sec- 
ondly, do not confine themselves within God’s will but, holding 
it in contempt, stray away farther in their uncontrolled desire; 
lastly, they will never obtain anything, since they pray without 
faith. But doubtless all such prayers are made apart from faith, 
for here the word of God is absent, upon which faith, if it is to 
stand at all, must always rely. But those who, neglecting the Mas- 


89 Similar phraseology is found in Luther, Enchiridion piarum precationum, 
Exposition of the Catechism (1529) (Werke WA XXX. i. 308), on the “Amen” 
after the Lord’s Prayer. The Latin is more emphatic than the German; 
“Certo tibi omnia illa donabuntur.” 

®0 Sec. 8, above. 

91 Cf. Augustine, Letters cxxx. 12. 22 f. (MPL 33. 502 £.; tr. FC 18. 398). 
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ter’s rule, give themselves over to their own desires not only lack 
God’s word but contend against it with all their strength. *There- 
fore Tertullian has both truly and elegantly called it “the law- 
ful prayer,’ tacitly indicating that all other prayers lie outside 
the law and are forbidden. 


49. The Lord’s Prayer does not bind us to its form of words but 
to its content 

@We would not have it understood that we are so bound by this 
form of prayer that we are not allowed to change it in either word 
or syllable. For here and there in Scripture one reads many 
prayers, far different from it in words, yet composed by the same 
Spirit, the use of which is very profitable to us. "Many prayers are 
repeatedly suggested to believers by the same Spirit, which bear 
little similarity in wording. *In so teaching, we mean only this: 
that no man should ask for, expect, or demand, anything at all 
except what is included, by way of summary, in this prayer; and 
though the words may be utterly different, yet the sense ought 
not to vary. Thus all prayers contained in Scripture, and those 
which come forth from godly breasts, are certainly to be referred to 
it. Truly, no other can ever be found that equals this in perfection, 
much less surpasses it. Here nothing is left out that ought to be 
thought of in the praises of God, nothing that ought to come into 
man’s mind for his own welfare. And, indeed, it is so precisely 
framed that hope of attempting anything better is rightly taken 
away from all men. To sum up, let us remember that this is the 
teaching of Divine Wisdom, teaching what it willed and willing 
what was needful. 


(Special times of prayer and undiscouraged perseverance in it, 

50-52) 
50. Prayer at regular timest 

*But, although it has already been stated above® that, lifting 
up our hearts, we should ever aspire to God and pray without 
ceasing, still, since our weakness is such that it has to be supported 
by many aids, and our sluggishness such that it needs to be goaded, 
it is fitting each one of us should set apart certain hours for this 
exercise. Those hours should not pass without prayer, and during 
them all the devotion of the heart should be completely engaged 
in it. These are: when we arise in the morning, before we begin 


2 Tertullian, On Flight in Persecution ii. 5 (CCL Tertullian II. 1138; tr. 
ANCL XI. 359). 
®3 Sec. 4, above. 
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beaten the air with their prayers as if pouring forth words to a deaf 
God, still do not cease to pray [Ps. 22:2]. For, unless the faith 
placed in it is superior to all events, the authority of God’s Word 
does not prevail. 

Also, let us not tempt God and, wearying him with our deprav- 
ity, provoke him against ourselves. This is usual with many who 
covenant with God only under certain conditions, and, as if he 
were the servant of their own appetites, bind him to laws of 
their own stipulation. If he does not obey them at once, they 
become indignant, grumble, protest, murmur, and rage at him. 
To such, therefore, he often grants in wrath and fury what in 
mercy he denies to others to whom he is favorable. The children 
of Israel supply proof of this, for whom it would have been much 
better not to be heard by the Lord than to swallow his wrath 
with their meat [Num. 11:18, 33]. 


52. Unheard prayers? 

“But if finally even after long waiting our senses cannot learn 
the benefit received from prayer, or perceive any fruit from it, 
still our faith will make us sure of what cannot be perceived by 
sense, that we have obtained what was expedient. ’For the Lord 
so often and so certainly promises to care for us in our troubles, 
when they have once been laid upon his bosom. *And so he will 
cause us to possess abundance in poverty, and comfort in affliction. 
For though all things fail us, yet God will never forsake us, who 
cannot disappoint the expectation and patience of his people. 
He alone will be for us in place of all things, since all good things 
are contained in him and he will reveal them to us on the Day 
of Judgment, when his Kingdom will be plainly manifested. 

‘Besides, even if God grants our prayer, he does not always 
respond to the exact form of our request but, seeming to hold us 
in suspense, he yet, in a marvelous manner, shows us our prayers 
have not been vain. This is what John’s words mean: “If we know 
that he hears us whenever we ask anything of him, we know that 
we have obtained the requests we asked of him” [I John 5:15 p.]. 
This seems a diffuse superfluity of words, but the declaration is 
especially useful because God, even when he does not comply 
with our wishes, is still attentive and kindly to our prayers, so that 
hope relying upon his word will never disappoint us. *But be- 
lievers need to be sustained by this patience, since they would not 
long stand unless they relied upon it. For the Lord proves his 
people by no light trials, and does not softly exercise them, but 
often drives them to extremity, and allows them, so driven, to lie 
a long time in the mire before he gives them any taste of his sweet- 
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ness. And, as Hannah says, ‘‘He kills and brings to life; he brings 
down to hell and brings back” [I Sam. 2:6 p.]. What could they 
do here but be discouraged and rush into despair if they were not, 
when afflicted, desolate, and already half dead, revived by the 
thought that God has regard for them and will bring an end to 
their present misfortunes? "Nevertheless, however they stand upon 
the assurance of that hope, they do not meanwhile cease to pray, 
for unless there be in prayer a constancy to persevere, we pray in 
vain. 


‘CHAPTER XXI 


ETERNAL ELECTION, BY WHICH Gop Has PREDESTINED SOME TO 
SALVATION, OTHERS TO DESTRUCTION! 


(Importance of the doctrine of predestination excludes both pre- 

sumption and reticence in speaking of it, 1-4) 
1. Necessity and beneficial effect of the doctrine of election; dan- 
ger of curtosityt 

bIn actual fact, the covenant of life is not preached equally 
among all men, and among those to whom it is preached, it does 


1 While predestination is much stressed by Calvin, the formal treatment of the 
topic falls under the head not of the doctrine of God but of the doctrine of 
salvation, and is reserved to this point after the main outlines of the latter 
doctrine have been made clear. Calvin argues from Scripture, with much aid 
from Augustine. For his increasing use of passages from Augustine, and the 
expansion of his treatment of predestination, see Smits I. 45 f., 61 f., 104 f., 
109. His position had, in fact, been in the main anticipated in the writings 
of medieval Augustinians, especially those of the fourteenth century, such 
as Thomas Bradwardine and Gregory of Rimini. See Introduction, sec. X, 
notes 54 to 59. Amid an extensive literature of research the following titles 
will furnish useful orientation here: J. B. Mozley, A Treatise on the Augus- 
tinian Doctrine of Predestination; K. Ermisch, Predestination, an Historical 
Sketch; P. Vigneau, Justification et Prédestination au xivé siécle: Duns Scot, 
Pierre d’Auriole, Guillaume d’Occam, Grégoire de Rimini, ch. iv.; H. A. 
Oberman, Archbishop Thomas Bradwardine, a Fourteenth-Century Augus- 
tinian; G. Leff, Bradwardine and the Pelagians. Important early discussions 
by Reformed theologians are Jerome (Girolamo) Zanchi, De praedestina- 
tione (1562), and J. Piscator, Disputatio theologica de praedestinatione 
(Herborn in Nassau, 1595). Zauchi’s treatise was utilized and largely trans- 
lated by A. Toplady in The Doctrine of Absolute Predestination (London, 
1769), replying to Wesley, who (in Dialogue Between a Predestinarian and 
His Friend and related writings) represents the eighteenth-century Arminian 
view. Modern Calvinist statements include B. B. Warfield, The Plan of 
Salvation; L. Boettner, The Reformed Doctrine of Predestination; K. Barth, 
Gottes Gnadenwahl (Theologische Existenz Heute, No. 47). Wendel has a 
well-informed and useful treatment of Calvin’s doctrine of predestination, 
Calvin, pp. 199-216. For additional titles, see his note 100 on p. 200. 
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not gain the same acceptance either constantly or in equal degree. 
In this diversity the wonderful depth of God’s judgment is made 
known. For there is no doubt that this variety also serves the de- 
cision of God’s eternal election. If it is plain that it comes to pass 
by God’s bidding that salvation is freely offered to some while 
others are barred from access to it, at once great and difficult 
questions spring up, explicable only when reverent minds regard 
as settled what they may suitably hold concerning election and 
predestination. ‘A baffling question this seems to many. For they 
think nothing more inconsistent than that out of the common 
multitude of men some should be predestined to salvation, others 
to destruction.? But how mistakenly they entangle themselves will 
become clear in the following discussion. Besides, in the very 
darkness that frightens them not only is the usefulness of this doc- 
trine made known but also its very sweet fruit. We shall never be 
clearly persuaded, as we ought to be, that our salvation flows from 
the wellspring of God’s free mercy until we come to know his 
eternal election, which illumines God’s grace by this contrast: 
that he does not indiscriminately adopt all into the hope of salva- 
tion but gives to some what he denies to others. 

How much the ignorance of this principle detracts from God’s 
glory, how much it takes away from true humility, is well known. 
Yet Paul denies that this which needs so much to be known can 
be known unless God, utterly disregarding works, chooses those 
whom he has decreed within himself. “At the present time,” he 
says, ‘“a remnant has been saved according to the election of grace. 
But if it is by grace, it is no more of works; otherwise grace would 
no more be grace. But if it is of works, it is no more of grace; 
otherwise work would not be work.” [Rom. 11:5-6.]? If-to make 
it clear that our salvation comes about solely from God’s mere 
generosity—we must be called back to the course of election, those 
who wish to get rid of all this are obscuring as maliciously as they 
can what ought to have been gloriously and vociferously pro- 
claimed, and they tear humility up by the very roots. Paul clearly 
testifies that, when the salvation of a remnant of the people is 
ascribed to the election of grace, then only is it acknowledged that 


2 Of the many who took this attitude, Calvin may have had chiefly in mind 
Erasmus, Eck, and Albert Pighius, each of whom had written a treatise on 
free will attacking the predestination doctrine of Luther. See also here the 
documents connected with the prosecution of Jerome Bolsec (1551) (CR 
VIII. 145). 

3 Cf. the eae of this verse in Aquinas, Summa Theol. I. cxi. 2; cxiv. 5. 
Calvin, in his approach to the doctrine of predestination, stresses humility, a 
virtue elsewhere commended in the highest terms. Cf. II. ii. 11, note 49. 
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God of his mere good pleasure preserves whom he will, and 
moreover that he pays no reward, since he can owe none. 

They who shut the gates that no one may dare seek a taste of 
this doctrine wrong men no less than God. For neither will any- 
thing-else suffice to make us humble as we ought to be nor shall 
we otherwise sincerely feel how much we are obliged to God. And 
as Christ teaches, here is our only ground for firmness and con- 
fidence: in order to free us of all fear and render us victorious 
amid so many dangers, snares, and mortal struggles, he promises 
that whatever the Father has entrusted into his keeping will be 
safe [John 10:28-29]. From this we infer that all those who do not 
know that they are God’s own will be miserable through constant 
fear. Hence, those who by being blind to the three benefits we 
have noted* would wish the foundation of our salvation to be re- 
moved from our midst, very badly serve the interests of them- 
selves and of all other believers. How is it that the church becomes 
manifest to us from this, when, as Bernard rightly teaches, “‘it 
could not otherwise be found or recognized among creatures, 
since it lies marvelously hidden . . . both within the bosom of a 
blessed predestination and within the mass of a miserable con- 
demnation?’’> 

*But before I enter into the matter itself, I need to mention by 
way of preface two kinds of men. 

Human curiosity renders the discussion of predestination, al- 
ready somewhat difficult of itself, very confusing and even danger- 
ous. No restraints can hold it back from wandering in forbidden 
bypaths and thrusting upward to the heights. If allowed, it will 
leave no secret to God that it will not search out and unravel. 
Since we see so many on all sides rushing into this audacity and 
impudence, among them certain men not otherwise bad,° they 
should in due season be reminded of the measure of their duty in 
this regard. 

First, then, let them remember that when they inquire into 
predestination they are penetrating the sacred precincts of divine 
wisdom. If anyone with carefree assurance breaks into this place, 


+I.e., God’s free mercy, God’s glory, and our sincere humility, as just ob- 
served. Cf. Cadier, Institution LII. 394. 

5 Bernard, Sermons on the Song of Songs \xxviii. 4 (MPL 183. 1161; tr. Eales, 
Life and Works of St. Bernard IV. 480 f.). 

6 The phrase “certain men not otherwise bad” (written 1539) has been made to 
refer to Zwingli, whose discourse On Providence (mainly on predestination) 
Calvin censured in a confidential letter to Bullinger, January, 1552, which 
reflects one from Bullinger to him of December, 1551 (CR XIV. 215, 253; 
OS IV. 370, note 4). “If I seem to you to be wrong,” says Calvin here, “I shail 
willingly suffer your admonition.” 
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he will not succeed in satisfying his curiosity and he will enter a 
labyrinth from which he can find no exit. For it is not right for 
man unrestrainedly to search out things that the Lord has willed 
to be hid in himself, and to unfold from eternity itself the sub- 
limest wisdom, which he would have us revere but not under- 
stand that through this also he should fill us with wonder. He has 
set forth by his Word the secrets of his will that he has decided 
to reveal to us. These he decided to reveal in so far as he foresaw 
that they would concern us and benefit us. 


2. Doctrine of predestination to be sought in Scripture only* 
°“We have entered the pathway of faith,” says Augustine, “‘let us 
hold steadfastly to it. It leads us to the King’s chamber, in which 
are hid all treasures of knowledge and wisdom. For the Lord 
Christ himself did not bear a grudge against his great and most 
select disciples when he said: ‘I have . . . many things to say to 
you, but you cannot bear them now’ [John 16:12]. We must walk, 
we must advance, we must grow, that our hearts may be capable 
of those things which we cannot yet grasp. But if the Last Day finds 
us advancing, there we shall learn what we could not learn here.’” 
If this thought prevails with us, that the Word of the Lord is the 
sole way that can lead us in our search for all that it is lawful 
to hold concerning him, and is the sole light to illumine our vision 
of all that we should see of him, it will readily keep and restrain 
us from all rashness. For we shall know that the moment we exceed 
the bounds of the Word, our course is outside the pathway and in 
darkness, and that there we must repeatedly wander, slip, and 
stumble. Let this, therefore, first of all be before our eyes: to seek 
any other knowledge of predestination than what the Word of 
God discloses is not less insane than if one should purpose to walk 
in a pathless waste [cf. Job 12:24], or to see in darkness. And let 
us not be ashamed to be ignorant of something in this matter, 
wherein there is a certain learned ignorance.’ Rather, let us 
willingly refrain from inquiring into a kind of knowledge, the 
ardent desire for which is both foolish and dangerous, nay, even 
deadly. But if a wanton curiosity agitates us, “we shall always do 
well to oppose to it this restraining thought: just as too much 
honey is not good, so for the curious the investigation of glory is 


7 Augustine, John’s Gospel liii. 7 (MPL 35. 1777; tr. NPN¥ VII. 293). 

8 “Docta ignorantia.” Cf. III. xxiii. 8, The phrase is from Augustine, Letters 
cxxx. 15. 28 (MPL 33. 505; tr. FC 18. 398). A century. before Calvin, it formed 
the title of an important philosophical study of the knowledge of God by 
Nicolas of Cusa, De docta ignorantia (1440), ed. P. Rotta; tr. G. Heron, Of 
Learned Ignorance (John Rylands Library Bulletin XXI1 [1937], 2). 
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not turned into glory [Prov. 25:27, cf. Vg.]. °For there is good 
reason for us to be deterred from this insolence which can only 
plunge us into ruin. 


3. The second danger: anxious silence about the doctrine of elec- 
tion 

>There are others who, wishing to cure this evil, all but require 
that every mention of predestination be buried; indeed, they teach 
us to avoid any question of it, as we would a reef.? Even though 
their moderation in this matter is rightly to be praised, because 
they feel that these mysteries ought to be discussed with great 
soberness, yet because they descend to too low a level, they make 
little progress with the human understanding, which does not 
allow itself to be easily restrained. Therefore, to hold to a proper 
limit in this regard also, we shall have to turn back to the Word 
of the Lord, in which we have a sure rule for the understanding. 
For Scripture is the school of the Holy Spirit, in which, as nothing 
is omitted that is both necessary and useful to know, so nothing 
is taught but what is expedient to know. Therefore we must guard 
against depriving believers of anything disclosed about predestina- 
tion in Scripture, lest we seem either wickedly to defraud them of 
the blessing of their God or to accuse and scoff at the Holy Spirit 
for having published what it is in any way profitable to suppress. 

Let us, I say, permit the Christian man to open his mind and 
ears to every utterance of God directed to him, provided it be 
with such restraint that when the Lord closes his holy lips, he also 
shall at once close the way to inquiry. The best limit of sobriety 
for us will be not only to follow God’s lead always in learning 
but, when he sets an end to teaching, to stop trying to be wise. The 
fact that they fear danger is not sufficiently important that we 
should on that account turn away our minds from the oracles of 
God. ‘Solomon’s saying is familiar: “It is the glory of God to con- 
ceal the word” [Prov. 25:2, Vg.]. But since piety and common 
sense show that this is not to be understood indiscriminately of 
everything, we must seek a distinction, lest under the pretense of 
modesty and sobriety we are satisfied with brutish ignorance. 
Moses clearly expresses this in a few words: ““The secret things,” he 
says, “belong to . . . our God, but he has manifested them to us 
and to our children” [Deut. 29:29, cf. Vg.]. We see how he urges 
the people to study the teaching of the law only on the ground of 
a heavenly decree, because it pleased God to publish it; and how 
he held the same people within these bounds for this reason alone: 


®Cf. Melanchthon, Loci theologici (1535) (CR Melanchthon XXI. 4532); 
Cadier, Institution III. 395, note 6. Cf. sec. 4, note 12. 
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that it is not lawful for mortal men to intrude upon the secrets of 
God. 


4. The alleged peril in the doctrine dismissed* 

>Profane men, I admit, in the matter of predestination abruptly 
seize upon something to carp, rail, bark, or scoff at. But if their 
shamelessness deters us, we shall have to keep secret the chief doc- 
trines of the faith, almost none of which they or their like leave 
untouched by blasphemy. An obstinate person would be no less 
insolently puffed up on hearing that within the essence of God 
there are three Persons than if he were told that God foresaw what 
would happen to man when he created him. And they will not 
refrain from guffaws when they are informed that but little more 
than five thousand years have passed since the creation of the uni- 
verse, for they ask why God’s power was idle and asleep for so 
long. Nothing, in short, can be brought forth that they do not 
assail with their mockery. Should we, to silence these blasphemies, 
forbear to speak of the deity of Son and Spirit? Must we pass over 
in silence the creation of the universe? No! God’s truth is so 
powerful, both in this respect and in every other, that it has 
nothing to fear from the evilspeaking of wicked men. 

So Augustine stoutly maintains in his little treatise The Gift of 
Perseverance. For we see that the false apostles could not make 
Paul ashamed by defaming and accusing his true doctrine. They 
say that this whole discussion is dangerous for godly minds— 
because it hinders exhortations, because it shakes faith, because 
it disturbs and terrifies the heart itself—but this is nonsense! Au- 
gustine admits that for these reasons he was frequently charged 
with preaching predestination too freely, but, as it was easy for 
him, he overwhelmingly refuted the charge.'! We, moreover, 
because many and various absurdities are obtruded at this point, 
have preferred to dispose of each in its own place.'? I desire only 
to have them generally admit that we should not investigate what 
the Lord has left hidden in secret, that we should not neglect 
what he has brought into the open, so that we may not be con- 
victed of excessive curiosity on the one hand, or of excessive in- 
gratitude on the other. For Augustine also skillfully expressed this 
idea: we can safely follow Scripture, which proceeds at the pace 
of a mother stooping to her child, so to speak, so as not to leave 


10 Cf. I. xiv. 1. 

41 Augustine, On the Gift of Perseverance xiv-xx (MPL 45. 1013-1020; tr. 
NPNF V. 538-547). (For “dono” in Augustine’s title, the 1559 text has 
“bono”). cP Melanchthon, op. cit. (CR Melanchthon III. 337, 453). 

12 These “notions” are refuted in III. xxiii. 
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us behind in our weakness.’ ‘But for those who are so cautious 
or fearful that they desire to bury predestination in order not to 
disturb weak souls'—with what color will they cloak their arro- 
gance when they accuse God indirectly of stupid thoughtlessness, 
as if he had not foreseen the peril that they feel they have wisely 
met? Whoever, then, heaps odium upon the doctrine of pre- 
destination openly reproaches God, as if he had unadvisedly let 
slip something hurtful to the church. 


(Predestination defined and explained in relation to the Is- 

raelitish nation, and to individuals, 5-7) 
5. Predestination and foreknowledge of God; the election of Israel 

*No one who wishes to be thought religious dares simply deny 
predestination, by which God adopts some to hope of life, and 
sentences others to eternal death. But our opponents, especially 
those who make foreknowledge its cause, envelop it in numerous 
petty objections.4* We, indeed, place both doctrines in God, but 
we say that subjecting one to the other is absurd. 

>When we attribute foreknowledge to God, we mean that all 
things always were, and perpetually remain, under his eyes, so 
that to his knowledge there is nothing future or past, but all 
things are present. And they are present in such a way that he not 
only conceives them through ideas, as we have before us those 
things which our minds remember, but he truly looks upon them 
and discerns them as things placed before him. And this fore- 
knowledge is extended throughout the universe to every creature. 
We call predestination’ God’s eternal decree, by which he com- 
pacted with himself what he willed to become of each man. For 
all are not created in equal condition; rather, eternal life is fore- 
ordained for some, eternal damnation for others. Therefore, as any 
man has been created to one or the other of these ends, we speak 
of him as predestined to life or to death. 


13 Augustine, On Genesis in the Literal Sense V. 3, 6 (MPL 34. 329). 

14 This is regarded by Barth and Niesel as a reference to the policy of Bern, 
whose ministers and magistrates sent responses to the Genevese December 
7, 1551. In these they called for “‘a cessation of discussion” of the predestina- 
tion. issue for the sake of “the tranquillity and peace of the church.” (CR 
VIII. 237-242.) 

18 Pighius, De libero arbitrio IV (in Controversiarum praecipuarum .. . expli- 
catio, 1542), fo. 64bf.; IX. ii, fo. 159b. Cf. III. xxii. 1-8; III. xxiii. 6. In the 
sentences following, Calvin clearly distinguishes foreknowledge from pre- 
destination. F. Wendel cites texts to show how Calvin’s view here is related 
to the various positions of Augustine, Aquinas, Luther, Bucer, and Duns 
Scotus (Wendel, Calvin, pp. 202, 206 f.). 

16 With this brief definition. cf. the latter part of sec. 7. See also Wendel, Calvin, 


pp. 211 £. 
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*God has attested this not only in individual persons but has 
given us an example of it in the whole offspring of Abraham, to 
make it clear that in his choice rests the future condition of each 
nation. ‘““When the Most High divided the nations, and separated 
the sons of Adam .. . the people of Israel were his portion, .. . 
the cord of his inheritance.” [Deut. 32:8-9 p., cf. Vg.] The separa- 
tion is apparent to all men: in the person of Abraham, as in a dry 
tree trunk, one people is peculiarly chosen, while the others are 
rejected; but the cause does not appear except that Moses, to cut 
off from posterity any occasion to boast, teaches that they excel 
solely by God’s freely given love. For he declares this the cause of 
their deliverance: that God loved the patriarchs, ‘‘and chose their 
seed after them” [Deut. 4:37]. 

More explicitly, in another chapter: “Not because you sur- 
passed all other peoples in number did he take pleasure in you to 
choose you, .. . but because he loved you” {Deut. 7:7-8 p., cf. Vg.]. 
Moses quite frequently repeats the same declaration: “Behold, to 
the Lord your God belong heaven, . . . earth, and all that is in 
them. Only he delighted in your fathers and loved them, and chose 
you their seed” [Deut. 10:14—15, cf. Vg.]. Likewise, elsewhere, 
sanctification is enjoined upon them because they have been 
chosen as his “special people” [Deut. 7:6]. And in another pas- 
sage love is again declared the reason for his protection [Deut. 
23:5]. Believers also proclaim this with one voice: “He chooses 
our heritage for us, the glory of Jacob, whom he has loved” 
{Ps. 47:4, cf. Comm.]. For all who have been adorned with gifts 
by God credit them to his freely given love because they knew 
not only that they had not merited them but that even the holy 
patriarch himself was not endowed with such virtue as to acquire 
such a high honor for himself and his descendants. And in order 
more effectively to crush all pride, he reproaches them as deserving 
no such thing, since they were a stubborn and stiff-necked people 
[Ex. 32:9; cf. Deut. 9:6]. Also, the prophets often confront the 
Jews with this election, to the latters’ displeasure and by way of 
reproach, since they had shamefully fallen away from it [cf. Amos 
3:2 

a this as it may, let those now come forward who would bind 
God’s election either to the worthiness of men or to the merit of 
works. Since they see one nation preferred above all others, and 
hear that God was not for any reason moved to be more favorably 
inclined to a few, ignoble—indeed, even wicked and stubborn— 
men, will they quarrel with him because he chose to give such 
evidence of his mercy? But they shall neither hinder his work 
with their clamorous voices nor strike and hurt his righteousness 
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by hurling the stones of their insults toward heaven. Rather, these 
will fall back on their own heads! Also, the Israelites are recalled 
to this principle of a freely given covenant!” when thanks are to 
be given to God, or when hope is to be aroused for the age to 
come. “He has made us and not we ourselves,” says the prophet, 
“we are his people and the sheep of his pastures.” [Ps. 100:3; cf. 
Comm. and Ps. 99:3, Vg.] The negative, which is added to exclude 
“ourselves,” is not superfluous, since by it they may know that 
God is not only the Author of all good things in which they 
abound but has derived the cause from himself, because nothing 
in them was worthy of so great honor. 

He also bids them be content with God’s mere good pleasure, 
in these words: “O seed of Abraham his servant, sons of Jacob, 
his chosen ones!” [Ps. 105:6; 104:6, Vg.]. And after having re- 
counted the continuing benefits of God as the fruit of election, 
he finally concludes that he acted so generously because “he re- 
membered his covenant” [Ps. 105:42]. With this doctrine the 
song of the whole church is in accord: “Thy right hand .. . and 
the light of thy countenance gave the land to our fathers, for thou 
didst delight in them” [Ps. 44:3, 1]. Now we must note that where 
“land” is mentioned, it is a visible symbol of the secret separation 
that includes adoption. David elsewhere urges the people to the 
same gratitude: “Blessed is the nation whose God is Jehovah, 
the people whom he has chosen as his heritage!” [Ps. 33:12, 
Comm.]. And Samuel arouses them to good hope: “For God will 
not forsake you for his great name’s sake, since it has pleased him 
to create you a people for himself” [I Sam. 12:22 p.]. In this way, 
David also arms himself for battle when his faith is assailed: “The 
blessed one whom thou hast elected . . . will dwell in thy courts” 
[Ps. 65:4; cf. Comm. and 64:5, Vg.]. Moreover, because the elec- 
tion, being hidden in God, was confirmed by the first liberation, 
as well as by the second and other intermediate benefits, the word 
“to elect” is applied to this effect in Isaiah: “God will have 
mercy on Jacob and will yet elect out of Israel” [ch. 14:1 p., cf. 
Vg.]. In describing the time to come, the prophet says that the 
gathering together of the remnant of the people, whom he had 
seemed to forsake, will be a sign of the stability and firmness of his 
election, which at that very moment had seemingly failed. When 
he also says in another place, “J have elected you and not cast 
you off” [Isa. 41:9], he emphasizes the ceaseless course of the re- 


17 On the covenant of grace, cf. I. vi. 1, note 3; II. x. 1, note 1; II. xi. 4, note 6; 
Ill. xiv. 6, note 6; III. xvii. 6; and secs. 6, 7, below. See also L. Goumaz, 
La Doctrine du salut, pp. 151 ff.; Heppe RD, ch. xvi; T. F. Torrance, The 
School of Faith, Introduction, pp. i, lxiii, [xxiii, cxx f. 
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markable generosity of his fatherly benevolence. The angel in 
Zechariah expresses this more clearly: “God .. . will yet elect 
Jerusalem” [ch. 2:12]. It is as though he, by more harshly chasten- 
ing, had rejected her, or as though the exile had been an interrup- 
tion of election. Yet election remains inviolable, although its signs 
do not always appear. 


6. The second stage: election and reprobation of individual 
Israelites 

*We must now add a second, more limited degree of election, 
or one in which God’s more special grace was evident, that is, 
when from the same race of Abraham God rejected some but 
showed that he kept others among his sons by cherishing them in 
the church. Ishmael had at first obtained equal rank with his 
brother, Isaac, for in him the spiritual covenant had been equally 
sealed by the sign of circumcision. Ishmael is cut off; then Esau; 
afterward, a countless multitude, and well-nigh all Israel. In 
Isaac the seed was called; the same calling continued in Jacob. 
God showed a similar example in rejecting Saul. This is also won- 
derfully proclaimed in the psalm: “He rejected the tribe of 
Joseph, and chose not the tribe of Ephraim but chose the tribe of 
Judah” [Ps. 78:67—-68; cf. LXX and Ps. 77:67-68, Vg. and Comm.]. 
This is several times repeated in the Sacred History, the better to 
reveal in this change the marvelous secret of God’s grace. By their 
own defect and guilt, I admit, Ishmael, Esau, and the like were 
cut off from adoption. For the condition had been laid down that 
they should faithfully keep God’s covenant, which they faithlessly 
violated. Yet this was a singular benefit of God, that he had 
deigned to prefer them to the other nations, as the psalm says: “He 
has not dealt thus with any other nations, and has not shown them 
his judgments” [Ps. 147:20, cf. LXX]. 

But I had good reason to say that here we must note two de- 
grees, for in the election of a whole nation God has already shown 
that in his mere generosity he has not been bound by any laws 
but is free, so that equal apportionment of grace is not to be 
required of him. The very inequality of his grace proves that it is 
free. For this reason, Malachi emphasizes Israel’s ungratefulness, 
because, while not only chosen from the whole human race but 
also separated out of a holy house as his own people, they faith- 
lessly and impiously despise God, their beneficent Father. “Was 
not Esau Jacob’s brother?” he asks. “Yet I have loved Jacob, but 
I have hated Esau.” [Mal. 1:2-3; Rom. g:13.] For God takes it for 
granted that, as both had been begotten of a holy father, were 
successors of the covenant, and in short, were branches of a sacred 
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root, the children of Jacob were now under extraordinary obliga- 
tion, having been received into that dignity; but after the first- 
born, Esau, had been rejected, and their father, who was inferior 
by birth, had been made heir, God accuses them of being doubly 
thankless, and complains that they were not held by that double 
bond. 


7. The election of individuals as actual election 

¢Although it is now sufficiently clear that God by his secret plan 
freely chooses whom he pleases, rejecting others, still his free elec- 
tion has been only half explained until we come to individual 
persons, to whom God not only offers salvation but so assigns it 
that the certainty of its effect is not in suspense or doubt. These 
are reckoned among the unique offspring mentioned by Paul [ct. 
Rom. 9:7-8; Gal. 3:16 ff.]. The adoption was put in Abraham’s 
hands. Nevertheless, because many of his descendants were cut off 
as rotten members, we must, in order that election may be effec- 
tual and truly enduring, ascend to the Head, in whom the 
Heavenly Father has gathered his elect together, and has joined 
them to himself by an indissoluble bond. So, indeed, God’s 
generous favor, which he has denied to others, has been displayed 
in the adoption of the race of Abraham; yet in the members of 
Christ a far more excellent power of grace appears, for, engrafted 
to their Head, they are never cut off from salvation. Therefore 
Paul skillfully argues from the passage of Malachi that I have just 
cited that where God has made a covenant of eternal life and calls 
any people to himself, a special mode of election is employed for 
a part of them, so that he does not with indiscriminate grace ef- 
fectually elect all [Rom. 9:13]. The statement “I have loved 
Jacob” [Mal. 1:2] applies to the whole offspring of the patriarch, 
whom the prophet there contrasts to the posterity of Esau. Still this 
does not gainsay the fact that there was set before us in the per- 
son of one man an example of election that cannot fail to ac- 
complish its purpose. Paul with good reason notes that they are 
called the “remnant” [Rom. 9:27; 11:5; cf. Isa. 10:22-23]. For 
experience shows that of the great multitude many fall away and 
disappear, so that often only a slight portion remains. 

It is easy to explain why the general election of a people is not 
always firm and effectual: to those with whom God makes a 
covenant, he does not at once give the spirit of regeneration that 
would enable them to persevere in the covenant to the very end. 
Rather, the outward change, without the working of inner grace, 
which might have availed to keep them, is intermediate between 
the rejection of mankind and the election of a meager number of 
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the godly. The whole people of Israel has been called “the in- 
heritance of God” [Deut. 32:9; I Kings 8:51; Ps. 28:9; 33:12; etc.], 
yet many of them were foreigners. But because God has not point- 
lessly covenanted that he would become their Father and Re- 
deemer, he sees to his freely given favor rather than to the many 
who treacherously desert him. Even through them his truth was 
not set aside, for where he preserved some remnant for himself, 
it appeared that his calling was “without repentance” [Rom. 
11:29]. For the fact that God was continually gathering his church 
from Abraham’s children rather than from profane nations had its 
reason in his covenant, which, when violated by that multitude, 
he confined to a few that it might not utterly cease. In short, that 
adoption of Abraham’s seed in common was a visible image of 
the greater benefit that God bestowed on some out of the many. 
This is why Paul so carefully distinguishes the children of Abra- 
ham according to the flesh from the spiritual children who have 
been called after the example of Isaac [Gal. 4:28]. Not that it was 
a vain and unprofitable thing simply to be a child of Abraham; 
such could not be said without dishonoring the covenant! No, 
God’s unchangeable plan, by which he predestined for himself 
those whom he willed, was in fact intrinsically effectual unto sal- 
vation for these spiritual offspring alone. But I advise my readers 
not to take a prejudiced position on either side until, when the 
passages of Scripture have been adduced, it shall be clear what 
opinion ought to be held. 


Summary survey of the doctrine of election 

>As Scripture, then, clearly shows, we say that God once estab- 
lished by his eternal and unchangeable plan those whom he long 
before determined once for all to receive into salvation, and those 
whom, on the other hand, he would devote to destruction. *®We 
assert that, with respect to the elect, this plan was founded upon 
his freely given mercy, without regard to human worth; but by his 
just and irreprehensible but incomprehensible judgment *he has 
barred the door of life to those whom he has given over to damna- 
tion. Now among the elect we regard the call as a testimony of 
election. Then we hold justification another sign of its manifes- 
tation, until they come into the glory in which the fulfillment of 
that election lies. But as the Lord seals his elect by call and jus- 
tification, so, by shutting off the reprobate from knowledge of his 
name or from the sanctification of his Spirit, he, as it were, reveals 
by these marks what sort of judgment awaits them. Here I shal] 
pass over many fictions that stupid men have invented to over: 
throw predestination. They need no refutation, for as soon as they 
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are brought forth they abundantly prove their own falsity. I shall 
pause only over those which either are being argued by the 
learned or may raise difficulty for the simple, or which impiety 
speciously sets forth in order to assail God’s righteousness. 


‘CHAPTER XXII 


CONFIRMATION OF THIS DOCTRINE FROM SCRIPTURAL TESTIMONIES 


(Election ts not from foreknowledge of merit but is of God’s 
sovereign purpose, 1-6) 

1. Election vs. foreknowledge of merits* 
¢®Many persons dispute all these positions which we have set 

forth, especially the free election of believers; nevertheless, this 
cannot be shaken. ’For generally these persons consider that God 
distinguishes among men according as he foresees what the merits 
of each will be.! Therefore, he adopts as sons those whom he fore- 
knows will not be unworthy of his grace; he appoints to the 
damnation of death those whose dispositions he discerns will be 
inclined to evil intention and ungodliness. ‘By thus covering 
election with a veil of foreknowledge, they not only obscure it but 
feign that it has its origin elsewhere. *And this commonly accepted 
notion is not confined to the common folk; important authors of 
all periods have held it.” This I frankly confess so that no one may 
assume that if their names be quoted against us, our case will 
be greatly damaged. For God’s truth is here too sure to be shaken, 
too clear to be overwhelmed by men’s authority. 

‘But others, not versed in Scripture, and deserving no approba- 
tion, so wickedly assail this sound doctrine that their insolence 
is intolerable. Because God chooses some, and passes over others 
according to his own decision, they bring an action against him. 

But if the fact itself is well known, what will it profit them to 

quarrel against God? We teach nothing not borne out by experi- 

ence:4 that God has always been free to bestow his grace on whom 

1 Wimpina, Conrad, Sectarum errorum, hallutinationum, et schismatum .. . 
concisior Anacephalaeosis (1528) III. De praedestinatione I. iii, fo. R ga. 
Piscator deals at length, negatively, with the question “whether election 
depends on foreseen faith”: Disputatio theologica de praedestinatione, pp. 
88-172. Cf. J. Wolleb, Christianae theologiae compendium 21 (Basel, 1626), 
as quoted in Heppe RD, p. 167. 

2 Sec. 8, below. 

3 Cf. Pighius, De libero arbitrio VII, fo. 118b f. 

* Calvin rests his doctrine of predestination on Scripture, but declares it also 
consonant with observation and experience: cf. III. xxiv. 4, 12, 15; Dou- 
mergue, Calvin IV. 437; K. Barth, Gottes Gnadenwahl, pp. 12 f. Numerous 
similar passages appear in Calvin’s Eternal Predestination of God. There, for 
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he wills. I shall not inquire in what respect the descendants of 
Abraham excelled other men, except in that esteem whose cause 
is not found outside God. Let them answer why they are men 
rather than oxen or asses. Although it was in God’s power to 
make them dogs, he formed them to his own image. Will they 
allow brute beasts to argue with God about their condition, as if 
the distinction were unjust? Surely, it is not fairer for them to 
possess a privilege that they have obtained without merits than 
for God variously to dispense his benefits according to the measure 
of his judgment! 

If they shift the argument to individual persons where they 
find the inequality more objectionable, they ought at least so to 
tremble at the example of Christ as not to prate so irresponsibly 
about this lofty mystery. He is conceived a mortal man of the 
seed of David. By what virtues will they say that he deserved in 
the womb itself to be made head of the angels, only-begotten Son 
of God, image and glory of the Father, light, righteousness, and 
salvation of the world [cf. Heb. 1:2 ff.]? Augustine wisely notes 
this: namely, that we have in the very Head of the church the 
clearest mirror of free election that we who are among the mem- 
bers may not be troubled about it; and that he was not made Son 
of God by righteous living but was freely given such honor so 
that he might afterward share his gifts with others.’ If here anyone 
should ask why others were not as he was—or why all of us are 
separated from him by such a long distance—why all of us are cor- 

-rupt, while he is purity itself, such a questioner would display not 
only his madness but with it also his shamelessness. But if they 
willfully strive to strip God of his free power to choose or reject, 
let them at the same time also take away what has been given to 
Christ. 

Now it behooves us to pay attention to what Scripture pro- 
claims of every person. °When Paul teaches that we were chosen 
in Christ ‘before the creation of the world” [Eph. 1:4a], he takes 
away all consideration of real worth on our part, for it is just as if 
he said: since among all the offspring of Adam, the Heavenly 
Father found nothing worthy of his election, he turned his eyes 
upon his Anointed, to choose from that body as members those 
whom he was to take into the fellowship of life. Let this reasoning, 


example, he holds it “undeniably manifest” that very few of those outwardly 
called believe. (CR VIII. 298 f.; tr. H. Cole, Calvin’s Calvinism, p. 95.) 

5 Augustine, On Rebuke and Grace xi. 30 (MPL 44. 934 f.; tr. NPNF V. 484); 
On the Gift of Perseverance xxiv. 67 (MPL 45. 1033 f.; tr. NPNF V. 552); 
Sermons clxxiv. 2 (MPL 38. 941; tr. LF Sermons II. 891 f.). The theme of 
adoption in Christ is here resumed from the closing section of ch. xxi. 
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then, prevail among believers: we were adopted in Christ into the 
eternal inheritance because in ourselves we were not capable of 
such great excellence. 

This Paul also notes, in another passage, when he urges the 
Colossians to give thanks because God has made them fit to share 
the inheritance of the saints [Col. 1:12 p.]. If, to make us fit to 
receive the glory of the life to come, election precedes this grace 
of God, what will God find in us now to move him to choose us? 
Another statement of Paul’s will express even more clearly what 
I mean. “He chose us,’ says he, “before the foundations of the 
world were laid” [Eph. 1:4a], “according to the good pleasure of 
his will” [Eph. 1:5, Comm.], “that we should be holy and spot- 
less and irreproachable in his sight” [Eph. 1:4b, conflated with 
Col. 1:22]. There Paul sets “God’s good pleasure” over against 
any merits of ours. 


2: Election before creation and not associated with foreknowl- 
edge of merit* 

‘That the proof may be more complete, it is worth-while to note 
the individual parts of this passage [Eph. 1:4-5], which, coupled 
together, leave no doubt. Since he calls them “elect,” it cannot be 
doubted that he is. speaking to believers, as he also soon declares; 
therefore those who misinterpret the word “‘elect’”’ as confined to 
the age when the gospel was proclaimed disfigure it with a base 
fabrication.® By saying that they were “elect before the creation of 
the world” [Eph. 1:4], he takes away all regard for worth. For what 
basis for distinction is there among those who did not yet exist, 
and who were subsequently to be equals in Adam? Now if they 
are elect in Christ, it follows that not only is each man elected 
without respect to his own person but also certain ones are sepa- 
rated from others, since we see that not all are members of Christ. 
Besides, the fact that they were elected “to be holy” [Eph. 1:4b] 
plainly refutes the error that derives election from foreknowledge, 
since Paul declares all virtue appearing in man is the result of 
election. Now if a higher cause be sought, Paul answers that God 
has predestined it so, and that this is “according to the good pleas- 
ure of his will” [Eph. 1:5b]. By these words he does away with all 
means of their election that men imagine in themselves. For all 
benefits that God bestows for the spiritual life, as Paul teaches, 
flow from this one source: namely, that God has chosen whom he 
has willed, and before their birth has laid up for them individ- 
ually the grace that he willed to grant them. 


8 Calvin assails this view in his treatise On the Eternal Predestination of God 
(1552) (CR VIII. 255 f., 260, 344; tr. H. Cole, op. cit., pp. 22 ff., 29, 181). 
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3. Elected to be holy, not because already holy* 

bWherever this decision of God’s holds sway, there is no consid- 
eration of works. Of course, Paul does not develop the antithesis 
here, but it must be understood as he himself elsewhere explains 
it. “He called us,” Paul says, “with a holy calling, not according 
to our works, but according to his own purpose, and the grace that 
was given to us by Christ before time began.” [II Tim. 1:9 p.] And 
we have already shown that in the words that follow, “that we 
should be holy and spotless” [Eph. 1:4, cf. Vg.], we are freed of 
every doubt.’ Say: “Since he foresaw that we would be holy, he 
chose us,” and you will invert Paul’s order. Therefore you can 
safely infer the following: if he chose us that we should be holy, 
he did not choose us because he foresaw that we would be so. For 
these two notions disagree: that the godly have their holiness from 
election, and that they arrive at election by reason of works. The 
quibble to which they frequently have recourse, that the Lord 
does not reward preceding merits with the grace of election yet 
grants it to future merits,’ has no validity. For when it is said that 
believers were chosen that they might be holy, at the same time it 
is suggested that the holiness that was to be in them originated 
from election. What consistency is there in saying that the things 
derived from election gave cause to election? 

Paul seems afterward further to confirm what he had said when 
he states: “According to the purpose of his will” [Eph. 1:5, Vg.], 
“which he had purposed in himself” [Eph. 1:9]. For to say that 
“God purposed in himself’ means the same thing as to say that 
he considered nothing outside himself with which to be con- 
cerned in making his decree. Therefore he adds at once that the 
whole intent of our election is that we should be to the praise 
of divine grace [cf. Eph. 1:6]. Surely the grace of God deserves 
alone to be proclaimed in our election only if it is freely given. 
Now it will not be freely given if God, in choosing his own, con- 
siders what the works of each shall be. We therefore find Christ’s 
statement to his disciples, “You did not choose me, but I chose 
you” [John 15:16], generally valid among all believers. There he 
not only rules out past merits but also indicates his disciples had 
nothing in themselves for which to be chosen if he had not first 
turned to them in his mercy. And how is Paul’s statement to be 
understood, ‘“Who has first given to him, and he shall receive 
recompense” [Rom. 11:35]? He means to show that God’s good- 


7 Containing the argument from Eph. 1:4 begun in sec. 1. 

8 Cf. sec. xxii. g, note 21; Aquinas, Summa Theol. I. xxiii. 5; God foreordains 
that he will give grace, that glory may be merited (tr. LCC XI. 110); Clich- 
tove, Improbatio, fo. 8b. 
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ness so anticipates men that among them he finds nothing either 
past or future to win them his favor. 


4. Romans, chs. 9 to rr, and similar passages 

>Therefore, in the letter to the Romans, where Paul both re- 
iterates this argument more profoundly and pursues it more at 
length, the states that “not all who are descendants of Israel are 
Israelites” [Rom. 9:6]. For even though all had been blessed by 
hereditary right, the succession did not pass to all equally. This 
discussion arose from the pride and false boasting of the Jewish 
people. For when they claimed for themselves the name “church,” 
they wanted belief in the gospel to depend upon their decision. 
Today, in like manner, the papists with this false pretext would 
willingly substitute themselves for God. Paul, although he admits 
that, by virtue of the covenant, the offspring of Abraham are 
holy, still contends that many among them are outside of it. And 
that is not only because they degenerate from legitimate children 
to bastards but also because God’s special election towers and 
rules over all, alone ratifying his adoption. If their own piety es- 
tablished some in the hope of salvation, and their own desertion 
disinherited others, it would be quite absurd for Paul to lift his 
readers to secret election. Now if the will of God, the cause of 
which neither appears nor ought to be sought outside of himself, 
distinguishes some from others, so that not all the sons of Israel 
are true Israelites, it is vain to pretend that every man’s condition 
begins in himself. 

From the example of Jacob and Esau, Paul then develops 
the matter further. ‘For although both were sons of Abraham, 
enclosed together in their mother’s womb, the honor of the first- 
born was transferred to Jacob. Here was a change like a portent, 
which, as Paul contends, testified to the election of Jacob and 
the reprobation of Esau. When one asks the origin and cause, the 
teachers of foreknowledge would locate it in the virtues and vices 
of the men. Here is the sum of their facile argument: in the per- 
son of Jacob, God showed that he chooses those worthy of his 
grace; in the person of Esau, that he repudiates those whom he 
foresees as unworthy.° So, indeed, they boldly argue. But what does 
Paul say? “Though they were not yet born and had done nothing 
either good or bad, in order that God’s purpose of election might 
continue, not because of works but because of his call, it was said, 
‘The elder will serve the younger.’ As it is written, ‘Jacob I loved, 
but Esau I hated.’” [Rom. 9:11-13; cf. Gen. 25:23.] °If fore- 


® Pighius, De libero arbitrio VII, fo. 117ab; IX. ii, fo. 157 ff. The reprobate, 
God foresees to be unworthy. 
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knowledge had any bearing upon this distinction between the 
brothers, the mention of time would surely have been inoppor- 
tune. 

Suppose we admit that Jacob was chosen because he had 
worth arising out of virtues to come; why should Paul say that 
he had not yet been born? Now it would have been rash to add 
that he still had done no good, for this answer will be ready: 
nothing is hidden from God, and so. Jacob’s godliness was present 
before him. If works obtain grace, God’s reward for them ought 
rightly to have been already established before Jacob’s birth, just 
as if he had grown up. But the apostle proceeds to resolve this 
difficulty, and teaches that the adoption of Jacob comes not from 
works but from God’s call. In treating of works he does not bring 
in future or past time; he decidedly sets them over against God’s 
call, wishing by establishing the one skillfully to refute the 
other. This is as if he said: “It is what God pleased that is to be 
considered, not what men brought of themselves.” Finally, from 
the words “election” and “purpose” it is certain that all causes 
that men commonly devise apart from God’s secret plan are re- 
mote from this cause. 


5. The case of Jacob and Esau refutes the argument from works* 

>What will those who assign some place in election to works, 
either past or future, use for a pretext to obscure these things? 
For this is directly to evade the apostle’s contention that the 
distinction between the brothers depends not upon any basis of 
works but upon the mere calling of God, because it was estab- 
lished between them before they were born. And their subtlety 
would not have been hidden from Paul if it had had anything genu- 
ine in it. But because he well knew that God could foresee nothing 
good in man except what he had already determined to bestow 
by the benefit of his election, he does not resort to that absurd 
disorder of putting good works before their cause. For we have 
it from the words of the apostle that the salvation of believers 
has been founded upon the decision of divine election alone, and 
that this favor is not earned by works but comes from free calling. 
We have, as it were, an example’? of this thing set before us. Esau 
and Jacob are brothers, born of the same parents, as yet enclosed 
in the same womb, not yet come forth into the light. In them all 
things are equal, yet God’s judgment of each is different. For 
he receives one and rejects the other. It was only by right of 
primogeniture that one excelled the other. Yet even that is dis- 
regarded, and what is denied to the elder is given to the younger. 


10 “Sarordmogty.” 
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Indeed, in other cases also God seems always purposely to have 
despised the right of the first-born, to deprive the flesh of all 
reason to boast. Disowning Ishmael, he sets his heart on Isaac 
[Gen. 21:12]. Setting Manasseh aside, he honors Ephraim more 
[Gen. 48:20]. 


6. Jacob’s election not to earthly blessings* 

*But suppose someone interrupts me to say that we ought not 
to conclude from these inferior and slight benefits, concerning 
the whole of the life to come, that he who has been elevated to 
the honor of first-born should accordingly be considered as 
adopted into the inheritance of heaven. For there are very many 
who do not spare even Paul from the charge that in the testi- 
monies quoted he twisted Scripture to a foreign meaning.'! I reply 
as before that the apostle neither slipped through thoughtlessness 
nor willfully misused the testimonies of Scripture.’? But he saw 
what they cannot bear to consider: that God willed by an earthly 
symbol to declare Jacob’s spiritual election, which otherwise lay 
hid in his inaccessible judgment seat. For unless we refer the 
right of primogeniture granted him to the age to come, it would 
be an empty and absurd kind of blessing, since from it he ob- 
tained nothing but *manifold hardships, troubles, sad exile, 
many sorrows, and bitter cares. Therefore, when Paul saw with- 
out doubt that by outward blessing God testified to the blessing, 
spiritual and unfading, that he had prepared in his Kingdom for 
his servant, he did not hesitate to seek in the outward blessing 
evidence to prove the spiritual blessing [cf. Eph. 1:3 ff.]. ‘We 
must also bear in mind that the pledge of a heavenly dwelling 
place was attached to the Land of Canaan. Hence, it ought not 
to be doubted that Jacob was, with the angels, engrafted into the 
body of Christ that he might share the same life. 

>Jacob, therefore, is chosen and distinguished from the rejected 
Esau by God’s predestination, while not differing from him in 
merits. If you ask the reason, the apostle gives this: ‘For he says 
to Moses, ‘I will have mercy on whom I have mercy, and I will 
have compassion on whom I have compassion’ ”’ [Rom. 9:15]. And 
what does this mean, I ask? It is simply the Lord’s clear declara- 
tion that he finds in men themselves no reason to bless them but 
takes it from his mercy alone [Rom. 9:16]; therefore the salvation 
of his own is his own work. Inasmuch as God establishes your 
salvation in himself alone, why do you descend to yourself? Since 


11 Erasmus, De libero arbitrio, ed. J. von. Walter, p. 54. 
12 Cf, III. xxi. 4, 7. 
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he appoints for you his mercy alone, why do you have recourse 
to your own merits? Seeing that he confines your thought within 
his mercy alone, why do you turn your attention in part to your 
own works? 

‘Therefore we must come to that lesser people, of whom Paul 
elsewhere writes that they were foreknown of God [Rom. 11:2]. 
They are foreknown, not as our opponents imagine that he fore- 
knows, from an idle watchtower, what he does not himself carry 
out, but in a sense in which we often find the word used. For 
surely when Peter says, in Luke, that Christ was “delivered up” 
to death “according to the definite plan and foreknowledge of 
God” [Acts 2:23], the God he brings forward is not a watcher 
but the Author of our salvation. Thus also the same Peter, speak- 
ing of the believers to whom he writes as chosen according to 
the prior knowledge of God [I Peter 1:2], duly expresses that 
secret predestination by which God has designated those whom he 
would have as sons for himself [I Peter 1:2]. In adding the word 
“purpose” as a synonym, since this word everywhere in common 
parlance expresses a fixed determination, he doubtless teaches 
that God, while he is the Author of our salvation, does not go 
outside himself. In this sense, in the same chapter, he speaks of 
Christ as the lamb foreknown before the creation of the world 
[I Peter 1:19-20]. For what is more absurd or meaningless than 
for God to look down from on high to see whence salvation was 
to come to mankind! The people foreknown, then, mean for Paul 
only a small portion mixed with the multitude, which falsely 
claims the name of God. Elsewhere, to repress the boasting of 
those who, only covered with a mask, claim for themselves before 
the world the chief place among the pious, Paul also says that 
“the Lord knows who are his” [II Tim. 2:19]. In short, with that 
word Paul points out to us two kinds of people: one, from the 
whole race of Abraham; the other, separated from it, and being 
withdrawn under the eyes of God, hidden from human sight. 
There is no doubt that he has taken this from Moses, who declares 
that God would be merciful to whom he willed [Ex. 33:19], even 
though the statement concerned the chosen people, whose condi- 
tion was outwardly equal, as if he had said that in the common 
adoption is included in his presence a special grace toward some, 
like a more holy treasure; and that the common covenant does not 
prevent that small number from being set apart from the rank 
and file. And he, willing to make himself the free dispenser and 
judge of this matter, summarily declares that only as it so pleases 
him will he be merciful to one rather than to another. For when 
mercy comes to him who seeks it, though he does not indeed 
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suffer refusal, yet he either anticipates or in part acquires for 
himself the favor for which God claims the praise unto himself. 


(Answers to opponents of this basis of election, which also is 

reprobation, 7-11) 
7. Christ’s witness concerning election 

*Now let the sovereign Judge and Master give utterance on 
the whole question. Detecting such great hardness in his listeners 
that he would be almost wasting words before the crowd, in 
order to overcome this hindrance he cries out: “All that the 
Father gives me will come to me” [John 6:37]. “For this is the will 
of the Father, . . . that whatever he has given me, I should lose 
nothing of it.” [John 6:39.] Note that the Father’s gift is the 
beginning of our reception into the surety and protection of 
Christ. Perhaps someone will here turn the argument around and 
object that only those who in faith have voluntarily yielded are 
considered to be the Father’s own. Yet Christ insists upon this 
point alone: even though the desertions of vast multitudes shake 
the whole world, God’s firm plan that election may never be 
shaken will be more stable than the very heavens. The elect are 
said to have been the Father’s before he gave them his only- 
begotten Son. They ask whether by nature. No, those who were 
strangers he makes his own by drawing them to him. Christ’s 
words are too clear to be covered up with any clouds of evasion. 
“No one,” he says, “can come to me unless the Father . . . draws 
him. . . . Everyone who has heard and learned from the Father 
comes to me.” [John 6:44—45.] If all men in general bowed the 
knee before Christ, election would be general; now in the fewness 
of believers a manifest diversity appears. Therefore, after Christ 
declared that the disciples who were given him were the special 
possession of God the Father [John 17:6], a little later he adds: 
“IT am not praying for the world but for those whom thou hast 
given me, for they are thine” [John 17:9 p.; see also John 15:19]. 
Whence it comes about that the whole world does not belong to 
its Creator except that grace rescues from God’s curse and wrath 
and eternal death a limited number who would otherwise perish. 
But the world itself is left to its own destruction, to which it 
has been destined. Meanwhile, although Christ interposes himself 
as mediator, he claims for himself, in common with the Father, 
the right to choose. “I am not speaking,” he says, “of all; I know 
whom I have chosen.” [John 13:18.] If anyone ask whence he has 
chosen them, he replies in another passage: “From the world” 
[John 15:19], which he excludes from his prayers when he com- 
mends his disciples to the Father [John 17:9]. This we must 
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believe: when he declares that he knows whom he has chosen, 
he denotes in the human genus a particular species, distinguished 
not by the quality of its virtues but by heavenly decree. 

From this we may infer that none excel by their own effort 
or diligence, seeing that Christ makes himself the Author of 
election. He elsewhere numbers Judas among the elect, although 
he “‘is a devil” [John 6:70]. This refers only to the office of apostle, 
which, even though it is a clear mirror of God’s favor, as Paul 
often acknowledges in his own person [e.g., Gal. 1:16; Eph. 3:7], 
still does not contain in itself the hope of eternal salvation. Judas, 
then, could be worse than a devil, since he faithlessly discharged 
the office of apostle, but Christ does not allow any of those whom 
he has once for all engrafted into his body to perish [John 10:28]; 
for in preserving their salvation he will perform what he has 
promised—namely, he will show forth God’s power, which “is 
greater than all” [John 10:29].% For what he says elsewhere, 
“Father, ... of those ... whom thou hast given me none... is 
lost but the son of perdition” [John 17:11-12], even though the 
expression is misused,'4 involves no ambiguity. To sum up: by 
free adoption God makes those whom he wills to be his sons; the 
intrinsic cause of this is in himself, for he is content with his own 
secret good pleasure. 


8. The church fathers, especially Augustine, on God's “fore- 
knowledge” 

>’But Ambrose, Origen, and Jerome held that God distributed 
his grace among men according as he foresaw that each would 
use it well.5 Besides, Augustine was of this opinion for a time, but 
after he had gained a better knowledge of Scripture, he not only 
retracted it as patently false, but stoutly refuted it.!® Indeed, after 
having retracted it, in censuring the Pelagians because they per- 
sisted in this error, he says: “Who would not marvel that the 
apostle failed to catch this subtlety? For after he had set forth 
something amazing concerning persons not yet born, and then 
confronted himself with the question: ‘What then? Is there in- 
justice with God?’ [Rom. 9:14], here was the place for him to 


18 The perseverance of the elect rests upon the sovereign power of God [Dei 
potentiam quae maior omnibus est] exercised by Christ on their behalf. 

14 “karaxpnoriKyh.” 

45 Ambrosiaster (cf. III. xvii. 13, note 15), Commentary on Romans, Rom. 8:29 
(MPL 17. 134); Origen, Commentary on Romans VII. viii (MPG 14. 1126); 
Pelagius, on Rom. 8:29 (in Jerome’s Works) (MPL 30. 684 £.). 

16 Augustine, Retractations I. xxiii. s—4 (MPL ge. 621 £.); Exposition of Romans 
ly, Ix (MPL 35. 2076, 2078). 
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answer that God foresaw the merits of every man. Still he does 
not say this but takes refuge in God’s judgments and mercy.’!” 
‘And in another passage, having taken away all merits before 
election, Augustine says: “Here, surely, is rendered void the 
reasoning of those who defend God’s foreknowledge against God’s 
grace, and therefore say that we were chosen before the establish- 
ment of the world because God foresaw that we would be good, 
not that he himself would make us good. He who says, “You did 
not choose me, but I chose you’ [John 15:16], does not speak 
of foreseen goodness. For if he had chosen us because he had 
foreseen that we would be good, he would also have foreseen 
that we would choose him, and the consequence thereof.”!8 >Let 
Augustine’s testimony have weight among us who want to rely 
upon the fathers’ authority. ‘However, Augustine does not allow 
himself to be cut off from the other fathers but with clear proofs 
demonstrates that this separation, with the odium of which the 
Pelagians burdened him, is false. For he quotes from Ambrose: 
“Christ calls him on whom he shows mercy.” Likewise: ‘If he had 
willed, he would have made the undevout devout; but God calls 
whom he vouchsafes to call, and makes godly whom he wills.” 
If I wanted to weave a whole volume from Augustine, I could 
readily show my readers that I need no other language than his. 
But I do not want to burden them with wordiness. 

‘But come now, let us imagine that these fathers are silent; 
let us pay attention to the matter itself. A difficult question was 
raised: whether God acted righteously in vouchsafing his grace 
to certain men. Paul could have settled this in one word, by pro- 
posing a regard for works. Why, then, does he not do this but 
rather continues a discourse that is fraught with the same diffi- 
culty? Why but because he ought not? For the Holy Spirit, speak- 
ing through his mouth, did not suffer from the fault of forgetful- 
ness. Therefore he answers without circumlocutions: God shows 
favor to his elect because he so wills; he has mercy upon them 
because he so wills. Accordingly, that declaration prevails: “I will 
show mercy on whom I will show mercy, and I will take pity on 
whom I will take pity” [Ex. 33:19 p.], as if he said: “God is moved 
to mercy for no other reason but that he wills to be merciful.” 


17 Augustine, Letters cxciv. 8. 35 (MPL 33. 886; tr. FC 30. 327); On the Pre- 
destination of the Saints iii. 7 (MPL 44. 964 £.; tr. NPNF V. 500). 

18 Augustine, John’s Gospel Ixxxvi. 2 (MPL 35. 1851; tr. NPNF VII. 353). 

19 Augustine, On the Gift of Perseverance xix. 49 (quoting Ambrose, Exposition 
of Luke’s Gospel i. 10; vii. 27) (MPL 45. 1024; tr. NPNF V. 546); On the 
Grace of Christ and Original Sin I. xlvi. 51 (MPL 44. 383). 
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Then that saying of Augustine remains true: “God’s grace does 
not find but makes those fit to be chosen.’ 


g. Is not election joined to God’s “foreknowledge” of man’s 
merits in so far as free grace makes just such merits possible? 

>We do not even tarry over the subtlety of Thomas, that fore- 
knowledge of merits is not the cause of predestination on the 
side of the predestinator’s act but that on our side it may in a 
way be so called: namely, according to the particular estimate of 
predestination, as when God is said to predestine glory for man 
on account of merits, because he has decreed to bestow upon 
him grace by which to merit glory.”! For since the Lord wills 
that in election we contemplate nothing but his mere goodness, 
if anyone longs to discern anything more in it, this will be absurd 
affectation. But if we were willing to contend in subtlety, we have 
the means to refute this quibble of Thomas’. He contends that 
glory is in a measure predestined to the elect from merits, for 
God predestines grace to them by which they may merit glory. 
But what if I should raise the objection that predestination to 
grace is subordinate to election to life, and is like a handmaiden 
to it? that grace is predestined for those to whom the possession 
of glory has long since been assigned because it pleases the Lord 
to bring his children from election to justification? Thence it 
will follow that predestination to glory is the cause of predestina- 
tion to grace, rather than the converse. But farewell to these 
contentions, as they are superfluous among those who consider 
that there is enough wisdom for them in the Word of God. For 
long ago an ecclesiastical writer truly wrote, “Those who assign 
God’s election to merits are wiser than they ought to be.’’?? 


ro. The universality of God’s invitation and the particularity of 
election 

‘Some object that God would be contrary to himself if he should 
universally invite all men to him but admit only a few as elect. 
Thus, in their view, the universality of the promises removes the 
distinction of special grace; and some moderate men speak thus, 
not so much to stifle the truth as to bar thorny questions, and to 


20 Augustine, Letters clxxxvi. 5. 15: “electio gratiae, quae non invenit eligendos 
sed facit” (MPL 33. 821; tr. FC 30. 202). 

21 Aquinas, Commentary on the Sentences I. xli. 1, art. 3; Summa Theol. I. 
xxiii. 5; cf. sec. 3, note 8, above. 

22 Frroneously attributed to Pseudo-Ambrose (i.e., Prosper of Aquitaine), The 
Call of the Gentiles I. ii, but not found in either of Migne’s texts of this work 
(MPL 17; MPL 51). 
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bridle the curiosity of many. A laudable intention, this, but the 
design is not to be approved, for evasion is never excusable. But 
those who insolently revile election offer a quibble too disgusting, 
or an error too shameful.” 

I have elsewhere explained how Scripture reconciles the two 
notions that all are called to repentance and faith by outward 
preaching, yet that the spirit of repentance and faith is not given 
to all. Soon I shall have to repeat some of this.2* Now I deny 
what they claim, since it is false in two ways. For he who threatens 
that while it will rain upon one city there will be drought in 
another [Amos 4:7], and who elsewhere announces a famine of 
teaching [Amos 8:11], does not bind himself by a set law to call 
all men equally. And he who, forbidding Paul to speak the word 
in Asia [Acts 16:6], and turning him aside from Bithynia, draws 
him into Macedonia [Acts 16:7 ff.] thus shows that he has the 
right to distribute this treasure to whom he pleases. Through 
Isaiah he still more openly shows how he directs the promises of 
salvation specifically to the elect: for he proclaims that they alone, 
not the whole human race without distinction, are to become his 
disciples [Isa. 8:16]. Hence it is clear that the doctrine of salva- 
tion, which is said to be reserved solely and individually for the 
sons of the church, is falsely debased when presented as effectually 
profitable to all. 

Let this suffice for the present: although the voice of the gospel 
addresses all in general, yet the gift of faith is rare. Isaiah sets 
forth the cause: that “the arm of the Lord has’ not “been re- 
vealed” to all [Isa. 53:1]. If he had said that the gospel is mali- 
ciously and wickedly despised because many stubbornly refuse to 
hear it, perhaps this aspect of universal calling would have force. 
But it is not the prophet’s intention to extenuate men’s guilt when 
he teaches that the source of the blindness is that the Lord does 
not deign to reveal his arm to them [Isa. 53:1]. He only warns 
that, because faith is a special gift, the ears are beaten upon in 
vain with outward teaching. Now I should like to know from these 
doctors whether preaching alone, or faith, makes God’s sons. 


28 Cf. Melanchthon’s letter to Calvin, May 11, 1543 (CR XI. 541; Herminjard, 
Correspondance VIII. 343f.); Melanchthon, Loci theologici (1543) (CR 
Melanchthon XXI. 914 ff.). Calvin’s preface to the French translation (1546) 
of this work of Melanchthon refers to the avoidance of disputed points on 
election (CR IX. 849). 

4 The “revilers” of election in controversy with Calvin were such men as 
Jerome Bolsec, banished from Geneva 1551, and Sebastian Castellio, author 
of three dialogues on predestination, election, and free will, respectively. 

35 TJ. iii. 21; TT. xxiv. 
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Surely, when it is said that in the first chapter of John: “All who be- 
lieve in the only-begotten Son of God also become sons of God 
themselves” [John 1:12], no confused mass is placed there, but 
a special rank is given to believers, “who were born not of blood, 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God” 
[John 1:13, Vg.]. 

But, they say, there is a mutual agreement between faith and 
the Word.?6 This is so wherever there is faith; but for seed to fall 
among thorns [Matt. 13:7] or on rocky ground [Matt. 13:5] is 
nothing new, not only because the greater part indeed show them- 
selves obstinately disobedient to God, but because not all have 
been supplied with eyes and ears. How, then, shall it be con- 
sistent that God calls to himself persons who he knows will not 
come? Let Augustine answer for me: “You wish to argue with 
me? Marvel with me, and exclaim, ‘O depth!’ Let both of us agree 
in fear, lest we perish in error.’?’ Besides, if election, as Paul 
testifies, is the mother of faith, I turn back upon their head the 
argument that faith is not general because election is special. For 
from this series of causes and effects we may readily draw this 
inference: when Paul states that “we have been supplied with 
every spiritual blessing . . . even as he chose us from the founda- 
tion of the world” [Eph. 1:3-4 p.], these riches are therefore not 
common to all, for God has chosen only whom he willed. This is 
why Paul in another place commends faith to the elect [Titus 1:1]: 
that no one may think that he acquires faith by his own effort 
but that this glory rests with God, freely to illumine whom he 
previously had chosen. For Bernard rightly says: ‘‘Friends listen 
individually when he also says to them, ‘Fear not, little flock’ 
[Luke 12:32], for ‘to you has been given to know the secrets of 
the Kingdom of Heaven’ [Matt. 13:11]. Who are they? “Those 
whom he has foreknown and predestined to be conformed to the 
image of his Son’ [Rom. 8:29 p.], and to whom God’s great and 
secret plan has become known: “The Lord knows those who are 
his’ [II Tim. 2:19], but what was known to God has been revealed 
to men. And, indeed, he does not vouchsafe to others participa- 
tion in so great a mystery, save to those whom he has foreknown 
and predestined to become his own.” A little later he concludes: 
““The mercy of God is from everlasting to everlasting upon 
those who fear him’ [Ps. 103:17; 102:17, Vg.]. From everlasting 
because of predestination, to everlasting because of beatification 


26 Cf. III. ii. 6, 7, 31; Melanchthon, Loci theologict 1535 (1543) (CR Melanch- 
thon XXI. 451, 916). 
27 Augustine, Sermons xxvi. 12, 13 (MPL 38. 177). 
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—the one knowing no beginning, the other, no end.”?* But why 
do we need to quote Bernard as a witness, when we hear from 
the Master’s own lips: “Only those see the Father who are from 
God” [John 6:46]? By these words he means that all those not 
reborn of God are astonished at the brightness of his countenance. 
And indeed, faith is fitly joined to election, provided it takes 
second place. This order is elsewhere clearly expressed in Christ’s 
words: “This is the will of my Father, that I should not lose what 
he has given. This is his will, that everyone who believes in the 
Son may not perish” [John 6:39—40, freely rendered]. If he willed 
all to be saved, he would set his Son over them, and would engraft 
all into his body with the sacred bond of faith. Now it is certain 
that faith is a singular pledge of the Father’s love, reserved for 
the sons whom he has adopted. Hence Christ says in another 
passage: “The sheep follow the shepherd, for they know his 
voice. But a stranger they will not follow, ... for they do not 
know the voice of strangers” [John 10:4—5, cf. Vg.]. Whence does 
this distinction arise but from the fact that their ears have been 
pierced by the Lord??? For no man makes himself a sheep but is 
made one by heavenly grace. Whence also the Lord teaches that 
our salvation will be forever sure and safe, for it is guarded by 
God’s unconquerable might [John 10:29]. Accordingly, he con- 
cludes that unbelievers are not of his sheep [John 10:26], That is, 
they are not of the number of those who, as God promised through 
Isaiah, were to become disciples [cf. Isa. 8:16; 54:13]. Now be- 
cause the testimonies that I have quoted express perseverance, 
they at the same time attest the unvarying constancy of election. 


11. Rejection also takes place not on the basis of works but solely 
according to God’s will 

>Now a word concerning the reprobate,*° with whom the apostle 
is at the same time there concerned. For as Jacob, deserving 
nothing by good works, is taken into grace, so Esau, as yet unde- 
filed by any crime, is hated [Rom. 9:13]. If we turn our eyes to 
works, we wrong the apostle, as if he did not see what is quite 
clear to us! Now it is proved that he did not see it, since he spe- 
cifically emphasizes the point that when as yet they had done 
nothing good or evil, one was chosen, the other rejected. This is 
to prove that the foundation of divine predestination is not in 


28 Bernard, Letters cvii. 4, 5 (MPL 182. 244f.; tr. Eales, Life and Works of 
Si. Bernard 1. 356~359). 

20 “Nisi quia divinitus perforatae sunt illis aures.” The figure is that of a shep- 
herd earmarking his sheep. 

30 Cf. Wendel, Calvin, pp. 212 ff. 
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works. Then when he raised the objection, whether God is unjust, 
he does not make use of what would have been the surest and 
clearest defense of his righteousness: that God recompensed Esau 
according to his own evil intention. Instead, he contents himself 
with a different solution, that the reprobate are raised up to the 
end that through them God’s glory may be revealed. Finally, he 
adds the conclusion that “God has mercy upon whomever he wills, 
and he hardens whomever he wills’ [Rom. g:18]. Do you see how 
Paul attributes both to God’s decision alone? If, then, we cannot 
determine a reason why he vouchsafes mercy to his own, except 
that it so pleases him, neither shall we have any reason for re- 
jecting others, other than his will. For when it is said that God 
hardens or shows mercy to whom he wills, men are warned by 
this to seek no cause outside his will. 


‘CHAPTER XXIII 


REFUTATION OF THE FALSE ACCUSATIONS WITH WHICH 
Tus DocrrinE Has Atways BEEN UNJustLy BURDENED 


(Reprobation the concomitant of election and an act of God’s 
will, 1-3) 
1. Election—but no reprobation? 

’Now when human understanding hears these things, its in- 
solence is so irrepressible that it breaks forth into random and 
immoderate tumult as if at the blast of a battle trumpet. 

‘Indeed many, as if they wished to avert a reproach from God, 
accept election in such terms as to deny that anyone is condemned. 
But they do this very ignorantly and childishly, since election 
itself could not stand except as set over against reprobation. God 
is said to set apart those whom he adopts into salvation; it will 
be highly absurd to say that others acquire by chance or obtain 
by their own effort what election alone confers on a few.! There- 
fore, those whom God passes over, he condemns; and this he 
does for no other reason than that he wills to exclude them from 
the inheritance which he predestines for his own children. And 
men’s insolence is unbearable if it refuses to be bridled by God’s 
Word, which treats of his incomprehensible plan that the angels 


1 Lutheran opinions are in view here. The (later) Epitome of the Formula 
of Concord XI, on predestination and election, 3, 4, states that while fore- 
knowledge extends to all, election extends only to the godly (Concordia 
Triglotta, pp. 832 £.). C£. Melanchthon, Loci theologici (1543) (CR Melanch 
thon XXI. gi5 f.). 
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themselves adore. However, we have by now been taught? that 
hardening is in God’s hand and will, just as much as mercy is 
[Rom. 9:14 ff.]. And Paul does not, as do those I have spoken of, 
labor anxiously to make false excuses in God’s defense; he only 
warns that it is unlawful for the clay to quarrel with its potter 
[Rom. 9:20]. Now how will those who do not admit that any are 
condemned by God dispose of Christ’s statement: “Every tree 
that my ... Father has not planted will be uprooted’ [Matt. 
15:13 p.|? This plainly means that all those whom the Heavenly 
Father has not deigned to plant as sacred trees in his field are 
marked and intended for destruction. If they say this is no sign 
of reprobation, there is nothing so clear that it can be proved to 
them. 

But if they do not stop wrangling, let sober faith be content 
with this admonition of Paul’s: that there is no reason to quarrel 
with God “if desiring,” on the one hand, “to show his wrath and 
make his power known, he has endured with much patience” and 
leniency “the vessels of wrath made for destruction” but, on the 
other hand, “makes known the riches of his glory for the vessels 
of mercy that he has prepared .. . for glory” [Rom. 9:22-23 p.]. 
Let readers note that Paul, to cut off occasion for whispering and 
disparagement, gives the ultimate sovereignty to God’s wrath and 
might, for it is wicked to subject to our determination those deep 
judgments which swallow up all our powers of mind, Our adver- 
saries give a worthless answer: that God does not utterly reject 
those whom he tolerates in leniency but suspends judgment on 
them, should they perchance repent. As if Paul attributed to God 
patience, in which to await the conversion of those who he says 
have been “fashioned for destruction”! [Rom. 9:22]. Augustine 
rightly explains this passage: where might is joined to long-suf- 
fering, God does not permit but governs by his power.’ They add 
also that vessels of wrath are for good reason said to be “made for 
destruction” but that “God has prepared vessels of mercy” [Rom. 
9:22]; for in this way Paul ascribes to, and claims for, God the 
credit for salvation, while he casts the blame for their perdition 
upon those who of their own will bring it upon themselves. But 
though I should admit to them that Paul, using a different ex- 
pression, softens the harshness of the former clause, it is utterly 
inconsistent to transfer the preparation for destruction to any- 
thing but God’s secret plan. This was also declared in a little 
earlier context: God aroused Pharaoh [Rom. 9:17]; then, “he 
hardens whom he pleases” [Rom. 9:18]. From this it follows that 
211. iv. 4. 

3 Augustine, Against Julian V. iii. 13 (MPL 44. 790 f.; tr. FC 35. 254 f.). 
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God’s secret plan is the cause of hardening. I, at least, maintain 
this teaching of Augustine’s: where God makes sheep out of wolves, 
he reforms them by a more powerful grace to subdue their hard- 
ness; accordingly, God does not convert the obstinate because he 
does not manifest that more powerful grace, which is not lacking 
if he should please to offer it.4 


(First objection: the doctrine of election makes God a tyrant, 
2-3) 
2. God’s willis the rule of righteousness* 

*To the pious and moderate and those whoare mindful that 
they are men, these statements should be quite sufficient. Yet 
because these venomous dogs spew out more than one kind of 
venom against God, we shall answer each individually, as the 
matter requires. 

*Foolish men contend with God in many ways, as though they 
held him liable to their accusations. They first ask, therefore, 
by what right the Lord becomes angry at his creatures who have 
not provoked him by any previous offense; for to devote to de- 
struction whomever he pleases is more like the caprice of a tyrant 
than the lawful sentence of a judge. It therefore seems to them 
that men have reason to expostulate with God if they are predes- 
tined to eternal death solely by his decision, apart from their 
own merit. If thoughts of this sort ever occur to pious men, they 
will be sufficiently armed to break their force even by the one 
consideration that it is very wicked merely to investigate the causes 
of God’s will. For his will is, and rightly ought to be, the cause 
of all things that are. For if it has any cause, something must 
precede it, to which it is, as it were, bound; this is unlawful to 
imagine. For God’s will is so much the highest rule of righteous- 
ness that whatever he wills, by the very fact that he wills it, must 
be considered righteous. When, therefore, one asks why God has so 
done, we must reply: because he has willed it.5 But if you proceed 
further to ask why he so willed, you are seeking something greater 
and higher than God’s will, which cannot be found. Let men’s 
rashness, then, restrain itself, and not seek what does not exist, 
lest perhaps it fail to find what does exist. This bridle, I say, 
will effectively restrain anyone who wants to ponder in reverence 
the secrets of his God. Against the boldness of the wicked who are 
not afraid to curse God openly, the Lord himself will sufficiently 
defend himself by his righteousness, without our help, when, by 


4 Augustine, On the Predestination of the Saints ii. 4 (MPL 44. 962; tr. NPNF 
V. 499); Sermons xxvi. 5. 5 (MPL 38. 173). 
5So frequently Augustine; e.g., On Genesis, Against the Manichees I. ii. 4 


(MPL 34. 175). 
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depriving their consciences of all evasion, he will convict them 
and condemn them. 

¢And we do not advocate the fiction of ‘‘absolute might”; be- 
cause this is profane, it ought rightly to be hateful to us. We 
fancy no lawless god who is a law unto himself. For, as Plato says, 
men who are troubled with lusts are in need of law; but the will 
of God is not only free of all fault but is the highest rule of per- 
fection, and even the law of all laws. But we deny that he is 
liable to render an account; we also deny that we are competent 
judges to pronounce judgment in this cause according to our own 
understanding. Accordingly, if we attempt more than is permitted, 
let that threat of the psalm strike us with fear: God will be the 
victor whenever he is judged by mortal man [Ps. 51:4; cf. jo: 
6, Vg.]. 


3. God is just toward the reprobate 

¢So keeping silence, God can restrain his enemies. ’But lest. 
we allow them to mock his holy name with impunity, out of his 
Word he supplies us with weapons against them. Accordingly, 
if anyone approaches us with such expressions as: “Why from the 
beginning did God predestine some to death who, since they did 
not yet exist, could not yet have deserved the judgment of death?’”” 
let us, in lieu of reply, ask them, in turn, what they think God 
owes to man if He would judge him according to His own nature. 
As all of us are vitiated by sin, we can only be odious to God, 
and that not from tyrannical cruelty but by the fairest reckoning 
of justice. But if all whom the Lord predestines to death are by 
condition of nature subject to the judgment of death, of what 
injustice toward themselves may they complain? 

Let all the sons of Adam come forward; let them quarrel and 
argue with their Creator that they were by his eternal providence 
bound over before their begetting to everlasting calamity. What 
clamor can they raise against this defense when God, on the con- 
trary, will call them to their account before him? If all are drawn 
6 Cf. Calumniae nebulonis cuiusdam de occulta providentia Det, reply to art. 

i (CR IX. 288 f.; tr. H. Cole, Calvin’s Calvinism [1856], pp. 266 £.). “There- 

fore, with reference to the sentiments of the Schoolmen concerning the 

absolute or tyrannical will of God, I not only repudiate, but abhor them all, 
because they separate the justice of God from his ruling power.” In these 
sentences Calvin repudiates an opinion that has often been ascribed to him. 

The point is resumed in the middle of sec. 4. See F. Wendel’s discussion of 

the matter with reference to the potentia absoluta of Nominalist theologians, 

where he calls attention also to some misunderstandings of the latter (Wen- 

del, Calvin, pp. 92 ff.). Cf. Doumergue, Jean Calvin IV. 120 f. 

7 Augustine, Unfinished Treatise Against Julian I. xlviii; II. viii (MPL 45. 

1069 f., 1145). 
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from a corrupt mass, no wonder they are subject to condemna- 
tion! Let them not accuse God of injustice if they are destined 
by his eternal judgment to death, to which they feel—whether 
they will or not—that they are led by their own nature of itself. 
*How perverse is their disposition to protest is apparent from the 
fact that they deliberately suppress the cause of condemnation, 
which they are compelled to recognize in themselves, in order to 
free themselves by blaming God. But though I should confess 
a hundred times that God is the author of it—which is very true— 
yet they do not promptly cleanse away the guilt that, engraved 
upon their consciences, repeatedly meets their eyes. 


(God’s justice not subject to our questioning, 4-7) 
4. God’s decree is also hidden in his justice 

»Again they object: were they not previously predestined by 
God’s ordinance to that corruption which is now claimed as the 
cause of condemnation? When, therefore, they perish in their 
corruption, they but pay the penalties of that misery in which 
Adam fell by predestination of God, and dragged his posterity 
headlong after him. Is he not, then, unjust who so cruelly deludes 
his creatures? Of course, I admit that in this miserable condition 
wherein men are now bound, all of Adam’s children have fallen 
by God’s will. And this is what I said to begin with,? that we 
must always at last return to the sole decision of God’s will, the 
cause of which is hidden in him. But it does not directly follow 
that God is subject to this reproach. For with Paul we shall answer 
in this way: ““Who are you, O man, to argue with God? Does the 
molded object say to its molder, “Why have you fashioned me 
thus?’ Or does the potter have no capacity to make from the same 
lump one vessel for honor, another for dishonor?” [Rom. g:20-21]. 

They will say that God’s righteousness is not truly defended 
thus but that we are attempting a subterfuge such as those who 
lack a just excuse are wont to have. For what else seems to be 
said here than that God has a power that cannot be prevented 
from doing whatever it pleases him to do? But it is far otherwise. 
For what stronger reason can be adduced than when we are 
bidden to ponder who God is? For how could he who is the 
Judge of the earth allow any iniquity [cf. Gen. 18:25]? If the 
execution of judgment properly belongs to God’s nature, then 
by nature he loves righteousness and abhors unrighteousness. 
Accordingly, the apostle did not look for loopholes of escape as 
if he were embarrassed in his argument but showed that the 


8 Cf. Erasmus, De libero arbitrio, ed. von Walter, p. 80. 
® Sec. 2, above. 
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reason of divine righteousness is higher than man’s standard can 
measure, or than man’s slender wit can comprehend. The apostle 
even admits that such depth underlies God’s judgments [Rom. 
11:33] that all men’s minds would be swallowed up if they tried 
to penetrate it. But he also teaches how unworthy it is to reduce 
God’s works to such a law that the moment we fail to understand 
their reason, we dare to condemn them. That saying of Solomon’s 
is well known, although few properly understand it: “The great 
Creator of all things pays the fool his wages, and the transgressors 
theirs” [Prov. 26:10, cf. Geneva Bible]. For he is exclaiming about 
the greatness of God, in whose decision is the punishment of 
fools and transgressors, although he does not bestow on them his 
Spirit. Monstrous indeed is the madness of men, who desire thus 
to subject the immeasurable to the puny measure of their own 
reason! Paul calls the angels who stood in their uprightness 
“elect” [I Tim. 5:21]; if their steadfastness was grounded in 
God’s good pleasure, the rebellion of the others proves the latter 
were forsaken. No other cause of this fact can be adduced but 
reprobation, which is hidden in God’s secret plan. 


5. God’s hidden decree is not to be searched out but obediently 
marveled at 

>’Come now, suppose some follower of Mani or Coelestius,!° a 
slanderer of divine providence, is present. I say with Paul that 
we ought not to seek any reason for it because in its greatness 
it far surpasses our understanding [cf. Rom. 9:19-23]. What 
marvel, this, or what absurdity? Would he wish God’s might so 
limited as to be unable to accomplish any more than his mind 
can conceive? With Augustine I say: the Lord has created those 
whom he unquestionably foreknew would go to destruction. This 
has happened because he has so willed it. But why he so willed, 
it is not for our reason to inquire, for we cannot comprehend 
it.! And it is not fitting that God’s will should be dragged down 
into controversy among us, for whenever mention is made of it, 
under its name is designated the supreme rule of righteousness. 
Why raise any question of unrighteousness where righteousness 
clearly appears? ‘And let us not be ashamed, following Paul’s ex- 
ample, to stop the mouths of the wicked, and whenever they dare 
to rail, repeat the same thing: ‘““Who are you, miserable men, to 
make accusation against God?” [Rom. 9:20 p.|. Why do you, then, 
accuse him because he does not temper the greatness of his works 


10 The text has “Coelestinus” (here miswritten “Caelestinus” by Calvin) for 
“Coelestius’. CE. I. xiii. 1, note 3; III. xvii. 15, note 18, and sec. 8, below, 
11 Augustine, Letters clxxxvi. 7. 23 (MPL 33. 824; tr. FC go. 207). 
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to your ignorance? As if these things were wicked because they 
are hidden from flesh! ‘It is known to you by clear evidence that 
the judgments of God are beyond measure. You know that they 
are called a “great deep” [Ps. 36:6]. Now consider the narrowness 
of your mind, whether it can grasp what God has decreed with 
himself. What good will it do you in your mad search to plunge 
into the “deep,” which your own reason tells you will be your 
destruction? Why does not some fear at least restrain you because 
the history of Job as well as the prophetic books proclaim God’s 
incomprehensible wisdom and dreadful might? If your mind is 
troubled, do not be ashamed to embrace Augustine’s advice: 
“You, a man, expect an answer from me; I too am a man. There- 
fore, let both of us hear one who says, ‘O man, who are you?’ [Rom. 
g:20]. Ignorance that believes is better than rash knowledge. 
Seek merits; you will find only punishment. ‘O depth!’ [Rom. 11: 
33-] Peter denies; the thief believes. ‘O depth!’ Thou seekest 
reason? I tremble at the depth. Reason, thou; I will marvel. Dis- 
pute, thou; I will believe. I see the depth; I do not reach the 
bottom. Paul rested, for he found wonder. He calls God’s judg- 
ments ‘unsearchable,’ and thou settest out to search them? He 
speaks of his ways as ‘inscrutable’ [Rom. 11:33], and thou dost 
track them down?’’!? *It will do us no good to proceed farther, for 
neither will it satisfy their petulance nor does the Lord need any 
other defense than what he used through his Spirit, who spoke 
through Paul’s mouth; and we forget to speak well when we cease 
to speak with God. 


6. Second objection: the doctrine of election takes guilt and re- 
sponsibility away from man 

*Their impiety also produces another objection, which tends 
not so directly to accuse God as to excuse the sinner. Still, he who 
is condemned by God as a sinner cannot be justified without dis- 
honoring the Judge. Therefore, profane tongues chatter thus: 
Why should God impute those things to men as sin, the necessity 
of which he has imposed by his predestination? What should they 
do? Should they fight against his decrees? But they would do this 
in vain, since they could not do it at all. Therefore they are not 
rightfully punished on account of those things of which the chief 
cause is in God’s predestination. Here I shall avoid that defense 
to which church writers commonly have recourse: namely, that 
God’s foreknowledge does not hinder man from being accounted 
a sinner; inasmuch as the evils God foresees are man’s, not his 
own. For the quibbling would not stop here but would, rather, 
12 Augustine, Sermons xxvii. 3. 4; 6. 6; 7.7 (MPL 38. 179-182). 
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urge that God might have countered the evils that he foresaw if 
he had so willed; that, since he has not done so, by his prede- 
termined plan he has created man to this end, that he may so 
conduct himself on earth. But if man was created by God’s 
providence to this condition, that he should afterward do all 
that he does, then he should not be blamed for what he cannot 
avoid and undertakes by God’s will.!? Therefore let us see how 
this difficulty ought duly to be resolved. First of all, what Solomon 
says ought to be agreed upon among everyone: “God has made 
everything for himself, even the wicked for the evil day” [Prov. 

16:4, cf. Vg.]. Behold! Since the disposition of all things is in 

God’s hand, since the decision of salvation or of death rests in 

his power, he so ordains by his plan and will that among men 

some are born destined for certain death from the womb, who 
glorify his name by their own destruction. If anyone should reply 
that by God’s providence he imposes no necessity upon them but 
that he has created them in this condition, since he has foreseen 
their wickedness to come, such a one says something but not every- 
thing. The older writers have a habit of using this solution at times 
but with some hesitation.'4 But the Schoolmen rest upon it as if no 
objection could be made against it.'* Indeed, I will freely admit 
that foreknowledge alone imposes no necessity upon creatures, 
yet not all assent to this. For there are some who wish it also to 
be the cause of things. But it seems to me that Valla, «a man not 
otherwise much versed in sacred matters, *saw more clearly and 
wisely, for he showed this contention to be superfluous, since 
both life and death are acts of God’s will more than of his fore- 
knowledge.'* If God only foresaw human events, and did not also 
dispose and determine them by his decision, then there would 
be some point in raising this question: whether his foreseeing 
had anything to do with their necessity. But since he foresees 
future events only by reason of the fact that he decreed that they 
take place, they vainly raise a quarrel over foreknowledge, when 

18 Erasmus, op. cit., p. 48. 

14 Cf. ILI. xxii. 8, note 15. 

15 Lombard, Sentences I. xl. 4; I. xxxviii. 4 (MPL 192. 632, 628). 

16 Calvin, independently following Luther, claims Lorenzo Valla (d. 1457) as 
an ally on predestination. Erasmus had admitted as much in his De libero 
arbitrio, adding words here reflected by Calvin: ‘“‘Valla has little authority 
among theologians of weight” (op. cit., ed. von Walter, p. 13). Luther had 
coupled Valla’s name with Wycliffe’s on this topic (Werke WA XVIII. 640). 
Valla’s Dialogue on Free Will (De libero arbitrio) has been edited by M. 
Anfossi and translated with a useful introduction by C. Trinkhaus in E. 
Cassirer, P. O. Kristeller, and J. H. Randall, The Renaissance Philosophy 
of Man, pp. 147-182. See esp. pp. 174-178. Valla’s Dialogue was first printed 
at Basel in 1518. 
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it is clear that all things take place rather by his determination 
and bidding. 


7. God has also predestined the fall into sin 

eThey say it is not stated in so many words that God decreed 
that Adam should perish for his rebellion. As if, indeed, that 
very God, who, Scripture proclaims, “does whatever he pleases” 
[Ps. 115:3], would have created the noblest of his creatures to an 
uncertain end. They say that he had free choice that he might 
shape his own fortune, and that God ordained nothing except 
to treat man according to his own deserts. If such a barren in- 
vention is accepted, where will that omnipotence of God be 
whereby he regulates all things according to his secret plan, which 
depends solely upon itself? Yet predestination, whether they will 
or not, manifests itself in Adam’s posterity. For it did not take 
place by reason of nature that, by the guilt of one parent, all 
were cut off from salvation. What prevents them from admitting 
concerning one man what they unwillingly concede concerning 
the whole human race? For why should they fritter away their 
effort in such evasions? Scripture proclaims that all mortals were 
bound over to eternal death in the person of one man [cf. Rom. 
5:12 ff.]. Since this cannot be ascribed to nature, it is perfectly 
clear that it has come forth from the wonderful plan of God. It 
is utterly absurd that these good defenders of God’s righteousness 
hang perplexed upon a straw yet leap over high roofs! 

Again I ask: whence does it happen that Adam’s fall irre- 
mediably involved so many peoples, together with their infant 
offspring, in eternal death unless because it so pleased God? 
Here their tongues, otherwise so loquacious, must become mute. 
The decree is dreadful indeed, I confess.!7 Yet no one can deny 
that God foreknew what end man was to have before he created 
him, and consequently foreknew because he so ordained by his 
decree. If anyone inveighs against God’s foreknowledge at this 
point, he stumbles rashly and heedlessly. What reason is there 
to accuse the Heavenly Judge because he was not ignorant of 
what was to happen? If there is any just or manifest complaint, 
it applies to predestination. And it ought not to seem absurd for 
me to say that God not only foresaw the fall of the first man, and 
in him the ruin of his descendants, but also meted it out in ac- 


17 “Decretum quidem horribile, fateor.” VG: “Je confesse que ce décret nous 
doit épouvanter.” Cf. “horribilis Dei maiestas,” TI. xx. 17. Calvin is awe- 
struck but unrelenting in his declaration that God is the author of reproba- 
tion. The theme is pursued in his treatise On the Eternal Predestination of 
God (cf. CR VIII. 316 ff.; tr. H. Cole, Calvin’s Calvinism, pp. 128 ff.). 
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cordance with his own decision. For as it pertains to his wisdom 
to foreknow everything that is to happen, so it pertains to his 
might to rule and control everything by his hand. ‘And Augustine 
also skillfully disposes of this question, as of others: “We most 
wholesomely confess what we most correctly believe, that the God 
and Lord of all things, who created all things exceedingly good 
[cf. Gen. 1:31], and foreknew that evil things would rise out of 
good, and also knew that it pertained to his most omnipotent 
goodness to bring good out of evil things rather than not to per- 
mit evil things to be... , so ordained the life of angels and men 
that in it he might first of all show what free will could do, and 
then what the blessing of his grace and the verdict of his justice 
could do.’’!8 


(God willed, not only permitted, Adam’s fall and the rejection 

of the reprobate, but with justice, 8-11) 
8. No distinction between God’s will and God’s permission! 

>Here they have recourse to the distinction between will and 
permission. By this they would maintain that the wicked perish 
because God permits it, not because he so wills.’? But why shall 
we say “permission” unless it is because God so wills? Still, it is 
not in itself likely that man brought destruction upon himself 
through himself, by God’s mere permission and without any or- 
daining. As if God did not establish the condition in which he 
wills the chief of his creatures to be! I shall not hesitate, then, 
simply to confess with Augustine that “the will of God is the 
necessity of things,’?° and that what he has willed will of necessity 
come to pass, as those things which he has foreseen will truly come 
to pass. Now if either the Pelagians, or Manichees, or Anabaptists, 
or Epicureans (for on this issue we have to deal with these four 
sects) in excuse for themselves and for the wicked, raise by way 
of objection the necessity by which they are constrained because 
of divine predestination,” they advance no argument applicable 
to the cause. For if predestination is nothing but the meting out 
of divine justice—secret, indeed, but blameless—because it is 
certain that they were not unworthy to be predestined to this 
condition, it is equally certain that the destruction they undergo 


18 Augustine, On Rebuke and Grace x. 27 (MPL 44. 932; tr. NPNF V. 482 f.). 
Calvin affirms Adam’s original free will (cf. I. xv. 8), yet insists that Adam’s 
fall was willed by God, thus demonstrating the feebleness of man’s will and 
the power of divine grace and judgment. Cf. Cadier, Institution III. 427, 
note 2. 

19 Erasmus, De libero arbitrio, ed. von Walter, p. 53. 

20 Augustine, On Genesis in the Literal Sense VI. xv. 26 (MPL 34. 350). 

21 Cf, II. iii. 5; HU. v. a, 2. : 
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by predestination is also most just. Besides, their perdition de- 
pends upon the predestination of God in such a way that the 
cause and occasion of it are found in themselves. For the first 
man fell because the Lord had judged it to be expedient; why he 
so judged is hidden from us. Yet it is certain that he so judged 
because he saw that thereby the glory of his name is duly revealed. 

Where you hear God’s glory mentioned, think of his justice. 
For whatever deserves praise must be just. Accordingly, man falls 
according as God’s providence ordains, but he falls by his own 
fault. A little before, the Lord had declared that “everything that 
he had made . . . was exceedingly good” (Gen. 1:31]. Whence, 
then, comes that wickedness to man, that he should fall away 
from his God? Lest we should think it comes from creation, God 
had put his stamp of approval on what had come forth from him- 
self. By his own evil intention, then, man corrupted the pure 
nature he had received from the Lord; and by his fall he drew 
all his posterity with him into destruction. Accordingly, we should 
contemplate the evident cause of condemnation in the corrupt 
nature of humanity—which is closer to us—rather than seek a 
hidden and utterly incomprehensible cause in God’s predesti- 
nation. And let us not be ashamed to submit our understanding to 
God’s boundless wisdom so far as to yield before its many secrets. 
For, of those things which it is neither given nor lawful to know, 
ignorance is learnéd;” the craving to know, a kind of madness. 


g. Summary refutation of the second objection 

>Perhaps someone will say that I have not yet brought forward 
evidence to silence this wicked excuse. But I admit this cannot 
be so done that impiety will not always growl and mutter. Yet it 
seems to me that J have said enough to banish not only all reason 
to gainsay but also all pretext to do so. The reprobate wish to be 
considered excusable in sinning, on the ground that they cannot 
avoid the necessity of sinning, especially since this sort of necessity 
is cast upon them by God’s ordaining. But we deny that they are 
duly excused, because the ordinance of God, by which they com- 
plain that they are destined to destruction, has its own equity— 
unknown, indeed, to us but very sure. From this we conclude that 
the ills they bear are all inflicted upon them by God’s most right- 
eous judgment. Accordingly, we teach that they act perversely 
who to seek out the source of their condemnation turn their gaze 
upon the hidden sanctuary of God’s plan, and wink at the cor- 
ruption of nature from which it really springs. God, to prevent 
them from charging it against himself, bears testimony to his 
22 Cf. III. xxi. 2, note 8. ; 
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creation. For even though by God’s eternal providence man has 
been created to undergo that calamity to which he is subject, it 
still takes its occasion from man himself, not from God, since 
the only reason for his ruin is that he has degenerated from God’s 
pure creation into vicious and impure perversity. 


10. Third objection: the doctrine of election leads to the view 
that God shows partiality toward persons 

>Now the adversaries of God’s predestination defame it with a 
third absurdity. Since we refer solely to the decision of the divine 
will the release from universal destruction of those whom he 
accepts as heirs of his Kingdom, from this they conclude that 
there is with God “partiality toward persons,” which Scripture 
everywhere denies. ‘They further conclude either that Scripture 
disagrees with itself or that in God’s election there is considera- 
tion of merits. First, Scripture denies that God shows partiality 
toward persons in another sense than that in which they judge. 
For it means by the word “person” not a man but those things 
in a man which, conspicuous to the eye, customarily either pro- 
duce favor, grace, and dignity, or arouse hatred, contempt, and 
disgrace. Such things are riches, wealth, power, nobility, office, 
country, physical beauty, and the like [cf. Deut. 10:17]; ‘also, 
poverty, need, baseness, vileness, contempt, and the like. *Thus, 
Peter and Paul teach that “the Lord shows no partiality toward 
persons” [Acts 10:34; cf. Rom. 2:11; Gal. 2:6], for he does not 
distinguish between Jew and Greek [Gal. 3:28] so as to reject one 
but embrace the other on grounds of race alone.#* So James uses 
the same words when he wants to declare that God in his judg- 
ment has no regard for riches [James 2:5]. But Paul, in another 
passage, says concerning God that, in judging, a state of freedom 
or of bondage is not taken into consideration [Col. 3:25; Eph. 
6:9]. Accordingly, no one will contradict us if we say that God 
chooses as sons those whom he pleases, according to the good pleas- 
ure of his will, without any regard for merit, while he casts out 
and condemns others. 

Still, the matter can be explained to fuller satisfaction. Do they 
ask how it happens that of two men indistinguishable in merit, 
God in his election passes over one but takes the other? I, in 
turn, ask: “Do they think that there is anything in him who is 
taken that disposes God to him?” If they admit that there is 
nothing, as they must, it will follow that God does not consider 
the man but seeks from his own goodness the reason to do him 
good. The fact that God therefore chooses one man but rejects 
28 Cf. IIL. xvii. 4. 
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another arises not out of regard to the man but solely from his 
mercy, which ought to be free to manifest and express itself 
where and when he pleases.24 ‘We also see in another passage 
that “not many originally called were of noble birth, or wise, or 
distinguished” [I Cor. 1:26 p.], in order that God might humble 
pride of flesh, so far is God’s favor from being bound to persons! 


11. God’s mercy and righteousness in predestination 

’Some, therefore, falsely and wickedly accuse God of biased 
justice because in his predestination he does not maintain the 
same attitude toward all. If, they say, he finds all guilty, let him 
punish all equally; if innocent, let him withhold the rigor of his 
judgment from all. But they so act toward him as if either mercy 
were to be forbidden to him or as if when he wills to show mercy 
he is compelled to renounce his judgment completely. What is it 
that they require? If all are guilty, that all together suffer the 
same punishment. We admit the common guilt, but we say that 
God’s mercy succors some. Let it succor all, they say. But we reply 
that it is right for him to show himself a fair judge also in 
punishing. When they do not allow this, what do they do but 
either try to deprive God of his capacity to show mercy or at 
least allow it to him on the condition that he give up his judg- 
ment completely? 

Augustiue’s statements most aptly accord with this: “Since in 
the first man the whole mass of the race fell under condemnation, 

. . those vessels of it which are made unto honor are vessels not 
of their own righteousness .. . but of God’s mercy, but that other 
vessels are made unto dishonor [cf. Rom. 9:21] is to be laid not to 
inquiry but to judgment.” Because God metes out merited pen- 
alty to those whom he condemns but distributes unmerited grace 
to those whom he calls, he is freed of all accusation—like a lender, 
who has the power of remitting payment to one, of exacting it 
from another. ““The Lord can therefore also give grace... to whom 
he will .. . because he is merciful, and not give to all because he is 
a just judge. For by giving to some what they do not deserve, ... 
he can show his free grace. . .. By not giving to all, he can manifest 
what all deserve.’ ‘For when Paul writes that “God has shut up 
all things under sin that he may have mercy on all” {[Rom. 11:32, 


24 Augustine, Against Two Letters of the Pelagians II. vii. 13-16 (MPL 44. 579— 
583; . NPNF V. 397-399). 

*5 Augustine, Letters clxxxvi. 7. 22; 6.18 (MPL 33. 824, 823; tr. FC go. 206; 204). 

76 Pseudo-Augustine, On Predestination and Grace iii. 3 (MPL 45. 1667 £.); 
Augustine, On the Gift of Perseverance xii. 28 (MPL 45. 1009; tr. NPNF 
V. 536). 
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conflated with Gal. 3:22], at the same time it should be added 
that he is debtor to no one, for “‘no one has first given to him, 
that he should demand something back” [Rom. 11:35 p.]. 


(Preaching of predestination not injurious but useful, 12-14) 
12. Fourth objection: the doctrine of election destroys all zeal 
for an upright life 

>To overthrow predestination our opponents also raise the point 
that, if it stands, all carefulness and zeal for well-doing go to ruin. 
For who can hear, they say, that either life or death has been ap- 
pointed for him by God’s eternal and unchangeable decree with- 
out thinking immediately that it makes no difference how he con- 
ducts himself, since God’s predestination can neither be hindered 
nor advanced by his effort? Thus all men will throw themselves 
away, and in a desperate manner rush headlong wherever lust 
carries them.?’? Obviously they are not completely lying, for there 
are many swine that pollute the doctrine of predestination with 
their foul blasphemies, and by this pretext evade all admonitions 
and reproofs. God knows what he once for all has determined to do 
with us: if he has decreed salvation, he will bring us to it in his 
own time; if he has destined us to death, we would fight against it 
in vain.” 

But Scripture, while it requires us to consider this great mystery 
with so much more reverence and piety, both instructs the godly 
to a far different attitude and effectively refutes the criminal mad- 
ness of these men. For Scripture does not speak of predestination 
with intent to rouse us to boldness that we may try with impious 
rashness to search out God’s unattainable secrets. Rather, its intent 
is that, humbled and cast down, we may learn to tremble at his 
judgment and esteem his mercy. It is at this mark that believers 
aim. But the foul grunting of these swine is duly silenced by Paul. 
They say they go on unconcerned in their vices; for if they are of 
the number of the elect, vices will not hinder them from being 
at last brought into life. Yet Paul teaches that we have been 
chosen to this end: that we may lead a holy and blameless life 
[Eph. 1:4]. If election has as its goal holiness of life, it ought rather 
to arouse and goad us eagerly to set our mind upon it than to 
serve as a pretext for doing nothing. What a great difference 
there is between these two things: to cease well-doing because 
election is sufficient for salvation, and to devote ourselves to the 


27 Erasmus, De libero arbitrio, p. 10; J. Faber, De absoluta necessitate xvii 
(C puscula quaedam Fae 1537], fo. € 4a). 

28 Cf. his description of the Quintinists: Contre la secte phantastique des 
Libertins (CR VII. 247). 
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pursuit of good as the appointed goal of election! Away, then, 
with such sacrileges, for they wickedly invert the whole order of 
election.” 

But they stretch their blasphemies farther when they say that 
he who has been condemned by God, if he endeavors through 
innocent and upright life to make himself approved of God [cf. 
II Tim. 2:15], will lose his labor. In this contention they are con- 
victed of utterly shameless falsehood. Whence could such endeavor 
arise but from election? For whoever are of the number of the 
reprobate, as they are vessels made for dishonor [cf. Rom. g:21], 
so they do not cease by their continual crimes to arouse God’s 
wrath against themselves, and to confirm by clear signs that God’s 
judgment has already been pronounced upon them—no matter 
how much they vainly resist it. 


13. Fifth objection: the doctrine of election makes all admonitions 
meaningless 

*Yet others maliciously and shamelessly misrepresent this doc- 
trine, as if it overthrew all exhortations to godly living.*° This 
matter once occasioned great ill will for Augustine, which he 
wiped out by the book Kebuke and Grace, to Valentinus.*! A read- 
ing of this book will readily satisfy all godly and teachable folk. 
Still, I shall touch upon a few things here, which I hope will 
satisfy those who are upright and uncontentious. What a plain 
and outspoken preacher ot free election Paul was has previously 
been seen.*? Was he therefore cold in admonition and exhorta- 
tion? Let these good zealots compare their earnestness with his: 
theirs will be found ice compared with his intense fervor. And 
surely all scruples are removed by the principle that we have 
not been called to uncleanness [I ‘Thess. 4:7] but ‘that everyone 
may ... possess his vessel .. . in honor,” etc. [1 Thess. 4:4]; “that 
we are God’s work, created for good works which he has prepared 
betorehand, that we should walk in them” [Eph. 2:10, cf. Vg.]. 

To sum up, those moderately versed in Paul will, without long 
proof, understand how aptly he harmonizes those things which 
they pretend disagree. Christ commands us to believe in him. Yet 
when he says, ‘‘No one can come to me unless it has been granted 
him by my Father” [John 6:65], his statement is neither false 
nor contraly to his command. Let preaching, then, take its course 


29 Cf. II. xxii. 2-3. 

30 CL. LL. v. 4-5; Congrégation sur l’élection éternelle de Dieu (CR VIII. 107); 
Calumniae nebulonis cuiusdam de occulta providentia Dei (1558), 11th 
charge (CR IX. 275-281; tr. H. Cole, Calvin’s Calvinism, pp. 323-328). 

81 Augustine, On Rebuke and Grace (MPL 44. 915-946; tr. NPNE V. 472-491). 

32 TI. xxii. 1-6. 
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that it may lead men to faith, and hold them fast in perseverance 
with continuing profit. And yet let not the knowledge of pre- 
destination be hindered, in order that those who obey may not be 
proud as of something of their own but may glory in the Lord. 
With reason, Christ says: “He who has ears to hear, let him hear” 
[Matt. 13:9]. Therefore, when we exhort and preach to those 
endowed with ears, they willingly obey, but in those who lack 
them is fulfilled what is written: “Hearing, they hear not” [Isa. 
6:9]. “But why,” says Augustine, “should these have ears to hear, 
and those have them not? ‘Who has known the mind of the 
Lord?’ [Rom. 11:34.] Must that which is manifest be denied be- 
cause that which is hidden cannot be comprehended?” I have 
faithfully reported this from Augustine; but because his words will 
perhaps have stronger authority than mine, come now, let us 
quote what he has written: “For if on hearing this some should be 
overtaken by torpor and slothfulness, and from striving should go 
headlong to lust after their own desires, does this mean that what 
has been said about the foreknowledge of God is therefore to be 
counted false? If God has foreknown that they will be good, will 
they not be good, whatever be the depth of evil in which they are 
now engaged? And if he has foreknown that they will be evil, 
will they not be evil, whatever goodness may now be discerned in 
them?” On account of such reasons as these, “then, is the truth 
that is spoken about God’s foreknowledge either to be denied or 
to be kept back—at a time, for instance, when if it is not spoken, 
other errors are incurred?” “The reason,” he says, “for keeping 
back the truth is one thing, the necessity of speaking the truth is 
another. It would be tedious to inquire into .. . all the reasons 
for keeping back the truth; however, this is one of them: lest we 
should make worse those who do not understand, while wishing 
to make more learned those who do understand. These are not 
made more learned” by our speaking any such thing, “nor are 
they rendered worse. When, however, a truth is of such a nature 
that he who cannot receive it is made worse by our speaking it, 
and he who can receive it is made worse by our remaining silent 
about it, what do we think is to be done? Must we not speak the 
truth, that he who can receive it may receive it, rather than keep 
silence, so that not only neither may receive it but that even he 
who is more intelligent should himself be made worse? For if he 
should hear and receive it, through him also many might learn. 
... And we are unwilling to say what we can say by the testimony 
of Scripture. For we are afraid, forsooth! to offend by our speak- 
ing him who is not able to receive the truth; but we are not afraid 
lest by remaining silent he who can receive the truth may be 
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involved in falsehood.” Finally, compressing this thought more 
briefly, he confirms it even more clearly. “Wherefore, if both 
the apostles and the teachers of the church who succeeded them 
did both these things—namely, handle God’s eternal election 
reverently, and hold believers under the discipline of a godly life 
—why do these people of our time, though bound by the in- 
vincible force of truth, think it right for them to say: ‘Even if 
what is said of predestination . . . be true, yet it must not be 
preached to the people’? Assuredly it must be preached so that ‘he 
who has ears to hear may hear’ [Mark 4:9; Matt. 11:15; Luke 8:8]. 
But who has them if he has not received them from him who” 
promises to give them? “Certainly, he who does not receive may 
reject, while yet he who receives may take and drink, may drink 
and live. For as piety must be preached that . . . God may be 
rightly worshiped, . . . so also must be preached such a pre- 
destination ... that he who has ears to hear of God’s grace may 
glory, not in himself but in God.’’3 


14. Augustine as the pattern for the right manner of preaching 
divine predestination 

‘Yet that holy man, having a remarkable zeal for edification, 
tempers his method of teaching the truth so that as far as possible 
he prudently avoids giving offense. For he reminds us that those 
things which are truly said can at the same time be fittingly said. 
If anyone addresses the people in this way: “If you do not be- 
lieve, the reason is that you have already been divinely destined 
for destruction,” he not only fosters sloth but also gives place to 
evil intention. If anyone extends to the future also the statement 
that they who hear will not believe because they have been con- 
demned, this will be cursing rather than teaching. Augustine, 
therefore, rightly bids such men begone from the church, as 
foolish teachers or perverse and foreboding prophets.*4 Elsewhere 
he contends for the opinion that a man benefits by rebuke when 
he who causes whom he will to profit even without rebuke shows 
mercy and lends help. But why is it this way with one man, an- 
other way with another? Far be it from us to say that judgment 
belongs to the clay, not to the potter! Afterward he writes: “But 
when men either come or return into the way of righteousness 
through rebuke, who works salvation in their hearts but him who 
gives the increase—regardless of who plants and waters [I Cor. 


33 Augustine, On the Gift of Perseverance xiv. 37; xv. 38; xvi. 40 (MPL 45. 
1016-1018; tr. NPNF V. 540 ff.). 

34 Augustine, op. cit., xx. 51; xxil. 61 (MPL 45. 1025, 1030; tr. NPNF V. 546£., 
550). 
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3:6-8]—whom no man’s free choice resists when he wills to save 
him? It is not, then, to be doubted that the will of God—‘who has 
done all things that he has pleased in heaven and on earth’ [Ps. 
135:6 p.], and who has also made the things that are to come 
{Isa. 45:11]—-cannot be resisted by human wills so as to prevent 
his doing what he wills, since he does with the very wills of men 
what he wills.” Again: when he would lead men to himself. “Does 
he bind them by bodily fetters? He acts within; he holds their 
hearts within; he moves their hearts within; and he draws them 
by their own wills, which he has wrought within them.” But we 
ought not to omit what he adds immediately thereafter: ‘For as 
we know not who belongs to the number of the predestined or 
who does not belong, we ought to be so minded as to wish that all 
men be saved.” So shall it come about that we try to make every- 
one we meet a sharer in our peace. But our peace will rest upon 
the sons of peace [Luke 10:6; cf. Matt. 10:13]. Hence, as far as 
we are concerned, ... a healthful and severe rebuke should be ap- 
plied as a medicine to all that they may not either perish them- 
selves or destroy others. It belongs to God, however, to make that 
rebuke useful to those whom he . . . has foreknown and pre- 
destined.*5 


eCHAPTER XXIV 


ELECTION Is CONFIRMED BY Gop’s CALL; MOREOVER, THE WICKED 
Brine UPon THEMSELVES THE JUSY DESTRUCTION TO 
WuicH THreyY ARE DESTINED 


(The elect are effectually called, and incorporated into the com- 

munition of Christ, 1-5) 
1. The call is dependent upon election and accordingly ts solely 
G work of grace 

»But to make the matter clearer, we must deal with both che 
calling of the elect and the blinding and hardening of the wicked. 

‘Of the former I have already said something,’ when refuting 
the error of those who think that the universality of the promises 
makes all mankind equal. Yet it is not without choice "that God 
by his call manifests the election, which he otherwise holds hidden 
within himself; accordingly, it may properly be termed his “at- 
testation.” “For those whom he foreknew, he also appointed 
beforehand to be conformed to the image of his son.” [Rom. 8:29.] 


35 Augustine, On Rebuke and Grace v. 8; xiv. 43, 45; xv. 46; xvi. 4g (MPL 44. 
920, 942-046; tr. NPNF V. 474, 489 ff.). Cf. Introduction X, note 59. 
LIL. xxii, 10-11. 
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“Those whom he appointed beforehand, he also called; those 
whom he called, he also justified” [Rom. 8:30] that he might 
sometime glorify them. Although in choosing his own the Lord 
already has adopted them as his children, we see that they do not 
come into possession of so great a good except when they are 
called; conversely, that when they are called, they already enjoy 
some share of their election. For this reason, Paul calls the Spirit, 
whom they receive, both “Spirit of adoption” [Rom. 8:15] and 
the “seal” and “guarantee of the inheritance to come” [Eph. 1:13- 
14; cf. II Cor. 1:22; 5:5]. For he surely establishes and seals in their 
hearts by his testimony the assurance of the adoption to come. 

‘Even though the preaching of the gospel streams forth from 
the wellspring of election, because such preaching is shared also 
with the wicked, it cannot of itself be a full proof of election. But 
God effectively teaches his elect that he may lead them to faith. 
To this effect we previously quoted from Christ’s own words:? 
“No other than he who is from God has seen the Father” [John 
6:46 p.].. Again: “I have manifested thy name to the men whom 
thou gavest me.” [John 17:6.] In another passage he says: “No 
one can come to me unless my Father .. . draws him.” [John 
6:44.] Augustine has wisely expounded this passage in these words: 
“If, as the ‘Truth says, ‘Every man that has learned comes’ [John 
6:45], whoever does not come certainly has not learned. .. . It 
does not, therefore, follow that he who can come actually comes 
unless he has also willed this and acted upon it. But everyone 
who has learned from the Father not only is able to come but 
also comes; and in this result are already present the advantage 
of the possibility, the affect of the will, and the effect of the 
action.”? In another place he expresses it even more clearly: 
“What is the meaning of ‘Every man who has heard and learned 
from the Father comes unto me’ [John 6:45] except that there is 
none who hears from the Father, and learns, who comes not to 
me? For if everyone who has heard from the Father, and has 
learned, comes, certainly everyone who does not come has not 
heard from the Father or learned; for if he had heard and learned, 
he would come. .. . Far removed from carnal sense is this teach- 
ing, in which the Father is heard and teaches us to come to the 
Son.” Shortly after: “This grace, therefore, which is secretly be- 
stowed on human hearts, is not received by any hard heart. It is 
given for this purpose: that hardness of heart may first be taken 
away. When, therefore, the Father is heard within .. . he takes 
2 TI. xxii. 10. 


3 Augustine, On the Grace of Christ and Original Sin xiv, xv, xxxi (MPL 
44. 368, 376 f£.; tr. NPNF V. 223 f., 225). 
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away the heart of stone and gives a heart of flesh [Ezek. 11:19; 
36:26]... . He thus makes them children of promise and vessels 
of mercy, which he has prepared for glory [ch. 13]. Why, then, 
does he not teach all that they may come to Christ, unless he 
teaches by mercy all whom he teaches but he teaches not by judg- 
ment whom he teaches not? For ‘on whom he will, he has mercy; 
and whom he will, he hardens’ [Rom. 9:18; ch. 14].’4 

>Therefore, God designates as his children those whom he has 
chosen, and appoints himself their Father. Further, by calling, he 
receives them into his family and unites them to him so that they 
may together be one. But when the call is coupled with election, 
in this way Scripture sufficiently suggests that in it nothing but 
God’s free mercy is to be sought. For if we ask whom he calls, 
and the reason why, he answers: whom he had chosen. Moreover, 
when one comes to election, there mercy alone appears on every 
side. Here Paul’s statement truly has significance: “It depends 
not upon him who wills, or upon him who runs but upon God, 
who shows mercy” [Rom. 9:16]. And it is not as those commonly 
understand it who divide it between God’s grace and man’s willing 
and running. For they explain that man’s desire and effort of 
themselves have no weight unless they are favored by God’s grace; 
but when they are helped by his blessing, they also have their 
parts, these men contend, in obtaining salvation. 

I prefer to refute their cavil with Augustine’s words rather than 
with mine. “If the apostle meant nothing else than that it is not a 
matter of man’s willing or running unless the merciful Lord be 
present, then it will be permissible to turn the statement around: 
that it is not a matter of mercy alone unless willing and running 
be present. But if this is manifestly impious, let us not doubt 
that the apostle credits everything to the Lord’s mercy, leaving 
nothing to our will or effort.”* That holy man wrote to this effect. 
I consider not worth a straw the subtle point they bring in here: 
that Paul would not have said this unless there had been some 
effort and some will in us. For he did not consider what was in 
man, but when he saw that certain men were attributing part of 
salvation to men’s effort, he simply condemned their error in the 
first half of the sentence, and in the latter half claimed the whole 
of salvation for God’s mercy. And what else do the prophets do 
but continually preach God’s free call? 


4 Augustine, On the Predestination of the Saints viii. 13, 14 (MPL 44. g7of.; 
tr. NPNF V. 505). 

5 Augustine, Enchiridion ix. 32 (MPL 4o. 248; ed. Scheel, pp. 21 f.; tr. LCC 
VIL. 358). The opinion refuted is that of Erasmus (De libero arbitrio, ed, 
von Walter, p. 49) and of numerous defenders of free will. 
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2. The manner of the call itself clearly indicates that it depends on 
grace alone 

*Besides, even the very nature and dispensation of the call 
clearly demonstrate this fact, for it consists not only in the preach- 
ing of the Word but also in the illumination of the Spirit. We 
learn in the prophet to what people God offers his Word: “I have 
shown myself to a people not seeking me; I have openly appeared 
to those who were not asking me. I have said, ‘Here am I,’ to a 
nation that did not call on my name” [Isa. 65:1]. And that the 
Jews might not regard this kindness as applying only to the Gen- 
tiles, he also reminds them whence he took their father Abraham 
when he deigned to show favor to him: out of the very midst of 
idolatry, in which with all his people he had been sunk [cf. Josh. 
24:2-3]. When he first shines with the light of his Word upon 
the undeserving, he thereby shows a sufficiently clear proof of his 
free goodness. ‘Here, then, God’s boundless goodness is already 
manifesting itself but not to the salvation of all; for a heavier judg- 
ment remains upon the wicked because they reject the testimony 
of God’s love. And God also, to show forth his glory, withdraws 
the effectual working of his Spirit from them. This inner call, 
then, is a pledge of salvation that cannot deceive us. To it applies 
John’s statement: “We recognize that we are his children from 
the Spirit, which he has given us’ [I John 3:24; cf. ch. 4:13]. "But 
lest the flesh boast that it did at least answer him when he called 
and freely offered himself, he declares that it has no ears to hear, 
no eyes to see, unless he makes them. Furthermore, he makes them 
not according to each person’s gratefulness but according to his 
election. You have a notable example of this in Luke, where 
Jews and Gentiles together hear the preaching of Paul and Barna- 
bas. When all have been instructed by the same Word, it is stated 
that “those who had been ordained to eternal life believed” [Acts 
13:48]. With what shamelessness can we deny that the call is free 
when in it, even to the last part, election alone reigns? 


3. Faith is the work of election, but election does not depend 
upon faith 

But here we must beware of two errors: for some make man 
God’s co-worker, to ratify election by his consent. Thus, accord- 
ing to them, man’s will is superior to God’s plan. As if Scripture 
taught that we are merely given the ability to believe, and not, 
rather, faith itself! Others, although they do not so weaken the 
grace of the Holy Spirit yet led by some reason or other, make 
election depend upon faith, as if it were doubtful and also in- 
effectual until confirmed by faith. Indeed, that it is confirmed, 
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with respect to us, is utterly plain; we have also already seen that 
the secret plan of God, which lay hidden, is brought to light, °pro- 
vided you understand by this language merely that what was un- 
known is now verified—sealed, as it were, with a seal. But it is 
false to say that election takes effect only after we have embraced 
the gospel, and takes its validity from this.6 ‘We should indeed 
seek assurance of it from this; for if we try to penetrate to God’s 
eternal ordination, that deep abyss will swallow us up. But when 
God has made plain his ordination to us, we must climb higher, 
lest the effect overwhelm the cause. For when Scripture teaches 
that we are illumined according as God has chosen us, what is 
more absurd and unworthy than for our eyes to be so dazzled by 
the brilliance of this light as to refuse to be mindful of election? 
In the meantime, I do not deny that to be assured of our salvation 
we must begin with the Word, and that our confidence ought to 
be so intent as to call upon God as our Father. For some men, to 
make sure about God’s plan, which is near us, in our mouth and 
heart [Deut. 30:14], perversely yearn to flit about above the 
clouds. This rashness, therefore, must be restrained by the sober- 
ness of faith that in his outward Word, God may sufficiently wit- 
ness his secret grace to us, provided only the pipe, from which 
water abundantly flows out for us to drink, does not hinder us 
from according its due honor to the fountain. 


4. The right and wrong way to attain certainty of election 
*Therefore, as it is wrong to make the force of election con- 
tingent upon faith in the gospel, by which we feel that it ap- 
pertains to us, so we shall be following the best order if, in seek- 
ing the certainty of our election, we cling to those latter signs 
which are sure attestations of it. Satan has no more grievous or 
dangerous temptation to dishearten believers than when he unset- 
tles them with doubt about their election, while at the same time 
he arouses them with a wicked desire to seek it outside the way. 
I call it “seeking outside the way” when mere man attempts to 
break into the inner recesses of divine wisdom, and tries to pene- 
trate even to highest eternity, in order to find out what decision 
has been made concerning himself at God’s judgment seat. For 
then he casts himself into the depths of a bottomless whirlpool to 
be swallowed up; then he tangles himself in innumerable and in- 
extricable snares; then he buries himself in an abyss of sightless 
darkness. For it is right for the stupidity of human understand- 


6The “some” first mentioned are Roman Catholic writers; the “others,’’ 
Lutherans, especially Melanchthon. See Loci theologici (CR Melanchthon 
XXI. 451, 914). The argument here is tied in with that in sec. 2. 
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ing to be thus punished with dreadful ruin when man tries by his 
own strength to rise to the height of divine wisdom. And this temp- 
tation is all the deadlier, since almost all of us are more inclined 
to it than any other. 

Rare indeed is the mind that is not repeatedly struck with this 
thought: whence comes your salvation but from God’s election? 
Now, what revelation do you have of your election? This thought, 
if it has impressed itself upon him, either continually strikes him 
in his misery with harsh torments or utterly overwhelms him. 
Truly, I should desire no surer argument to confirm how basely 
persons of this sort imagine predestination than that very experi- 
ence,’ because the mind could not be infected with a more pes- 
tilential error than that which overwhelms and unsettles the con- 
science from its peace and tranquillity toward God. Consequently, 
if we fear shipwreck, we must carefully avoid this rock, against 
which no one is ever dashed without destruction. Even though 
discussion about predestination is likened to a dangerous sea, 
still, in traversing it, one finds safe and calm—I also add pleasant— 
sailing unless he willfully desire to endanger himself. For just as 
those engulf themselves in a deadly abyss who, to make their elec- 
tion more certain, investigate God’s eternal plan apart from his 
Word, so those who rightly and duly examine it as it is contained 
in his Word reap the inestimable fruit of comfort. Let this, there- 
fore, be the way of our inquiry: to begin with God’s call, and to 
end with it. 

Still, this does not prevent believers from feeling that the 
benefits they receive daily from God’s hand are derived from that 
secret adoption, even as they say in Isaiah, “Thou hast done won- 
derful things; thine ancient thoughts, true and faithful” [Isa. 25:1, 
cf. Vg.], since God wills to confirm to us by this, as by a token, 
as much as we may lawfully know of his plan. But lest this testi- 
mony seem weak to anyone, let us consider how much clarity and 
assurance it gives us. ‘Bernard speaks to the point on this matter. 
For after dealing with the reprobate he says: “The decree of the 
Lord stands firm; his purpose of peace stands firm upon those who 
fear him, overlooking their evil and rewarding their good actions, 
so that by a marvelous method of his mercy not only good things 
but also evil ones work together for good. . . . ‘Who shall bring 
any charge against God’s elect?’ [Rom. 8:33.] It is sufficient for 
all righteousness to me to have him alone on my side, against 


7 Again, the appeal to experience (cf. III. xxii. 1, note 4, and sec. 6, below); 
those who seek assurance apart from the Word suffer anguish of conscience, 
while those who dwell upon the Word find consolation and realize their 
adoption. 
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whom alone I have offended. Everything that he has decided not 
to impute to me is as though it had not been.” And a little later: 
“O place of true repose, which I may not unfitly call by the name 
‘chamber’! O place in which God is beheld, not, as it were, aroused 
and in wrath, not as distracted with care, but in which is experi- 
enced the influence of his good and favorable and perfect will! 
That vision does not terrify but soothes; it does not arouse a rest- 
less curiosity but allays it; and it does not weary but calms the 
senses. Here true rest is felt. The God of peace renders all things 
peaceful, and to behold him at rest is to be at rest.’’ 


5. Election is to be understood and recognized in Christ alone 

>First, if we seek God’s fatherly mercy and kindly heart, we 
should turn our eyes to Christ, on whom alone God’s Spirit rests 
[cf. Matt. 3:17]. If we seek salvation, life, and the immortality 
of the Heavenly Kingdom, then there is no other to whom we 
may flee, seeing that he alone is the fountain of life, the anchor of 
salvation, and the heir of the Kingdom of Heaven. Now what is 
the purpose of election but that we, adopted as sons by our 
Heavenly Father, may obtain salvation and immortality by his 
favor? No matter how much you toss it about and mull it over, 
you will discover that its final bounds still extend no farther. Ac- 
cordingly, those whom God has adopted as his sons are said to 
have been chosen not in themselves but in his Christ [Eph. 1:4]; 
for unless he could love them in him, he could not honor them 
with the inheritance of his Kingdom if they had not previously 
become partakers of him. But if we have been chosen in him, we 
shall not find assurance of our election in ourselves; and not even 
in God the Father, if we conceive him as severed from his Son. 
Christ, then, is the mirror wherein we must, and without self- 
deception may, contemplate our own election. For since it is into 
his body the Father has destined those to be engrafted whom he 
has willed from eternity to be his own, that he may hold as sons 
all whom he acknowledges to be among his members, we have 
a sufficiently clear and firm testimony that we have been in- 
scribed in the book of life [cf. Rev. 21:27] if we are in com- 
munion with Christ. 

Now he gave us that sure communion with himself, when he 
testified through the preaching of the gospel that he had been 
given to us by the Father to be ours with all his benefits [Rom. 
8:32]. We are said to put on him [Rom. 13:14], to grow together 
into him [Eph. 4:15], that we may live because he lives. Fre- 


§ Bernard, Sermons on the Song of Songs xxiii. 15, 16 (MPL 183. 892 f.; tr. 
Eales, Life and Works of St. Bernard IV. 141 £.. 
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quently this doctrine is repeated: that the Father did not spare his 
only-begotten Son [cf. Rom. 8:32; John 3:15] “that whoever be- 
lieves in him may not perish” [John 3:16]. But “he who believes 
in him” is said to have “passed out of death into life” [John 5:24]. 
In this sense, he calls himself “the bread of life” [John 6:35]; he 
who eats this bread will never die [John 6:51, 58]. °He, I say, 
was Our witness that the Heavenly Father will count as his sons 
all those who have received him in faith. If we desire anything 
more than to be reckoned among God’s sons and heirs, we have 
to rise above Christ. If this is our ultimate goal, how insane are 
we to seek outside him what we have already obtained in him, and 
can find in him alone? Moreover, since he is the eternal wisdom 
of the Father, his unchangeable truth, his firm counsel, we ought 
not to be afraid of what he tells us in his Word varying in the 
slightest from that will of the Father which we seek. Rather, he 
faithfully reveals to us that will as it was from the beginning and 
ever shall be. “he practice of this doctrine ought also to flourish 
in Our prayers. For even though faith in election prompts us to 
call upon God, still, when we frame our prayers, it would be pre- 
posterous to thrust this upon God or to bargain upon this condi- 
tion: “O Lord, if I have been chosen, hear me.” For it is his 
will that we be content with his promises, and not inquire else- 
where whether he will be disposed to hear us. This prudence will 
free us from many traps if we know how to apply to a right use 
what has been rightly written; but let us not inconsiderately draw 
out hither and thither what ought to be kept within limits. 


(Under Christ’s protection the perseverance of the elect ts se- 

cure: Scripture passages cited in objection interpreted, 6-11) 
6. Christ bestows upon his own the certainty that their election 
is irrevocable and lasting 

>The fact that, as we said, the firmness of our election is joined 
to our calling is another means of establishing our assurance. For 
those whom Christ has illumined with the knowledge of his name 
and has introduced into the bosom of his church, he is said to 
receive into his care and keeping. All whom he receives, the 
Father is said to have entrusted and committed to him to keep 
unto eternal life. What would we have? Christ proclaims aloud 
that he has taken under his protection all whom the Father wishes 
to be saved [cf. John 6:37, 39; 17:6, 12]. Therefore, if we desire 
to know whether God cares for our salvation, let us inquire 
whether he has entrusted us to Christ, whom he has established 
as the sole Savior of all his people. If we still doubt whether we 
have been received by Christ into his care and protection, he 
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meets that doubt when he willingly offers himself as shepherd, 
and declares that we shall be numbered among his flock if we hear 
his voice [John 10:3]. Let us therefore embrace Christ, who is 
graciously offered to us, and comes to meet us. He will reckon us 
in his flock and enclose us within his fold. 

But anxiety about our future state steals in; for as Paul teaches 
that they are called who were previously chosen [Rom. 8:30], so 
Christ shows that “many are called but few are chosen” [Matt. 
22:14]. Indeed, Paul himself also dissuades us from overassurance: 
“Let him,” he says, “who stands well, take heed lest he fall” [I 
Cor. 10:12]. Again: You are grafted into the people of God? “Be 
not proud but fear” [Rom. 11:20]. For God can cut you off again 
that he may engraft others [cf. Rom. 11:21-23]. Finally, we are 
taught by this very experience that call and faith are of little ac- 
count unless perseverance? be added; and this does not happen to 
all. But Christ has freed us from this anxiety, for these promises 
surely apply to the future: ‘All that the Father gives me will come 
to me; and him who will come to me I will not cast out” [John 
6:37]. Likewise: “This is the will of him who sent me, the Father, 
that I should lose nothing of all that he has given me but should 
raise it up again at the last day.” [John 6:39, cf. Vg.] Again: “My 
sheep hear my voice . . . and they follow me. I know them, and I 
give them eternal life, and they shall never perish, and no one shall 
snatch them out of my hand. My Father, who has given them to 
me, is greater than all, and no one can snatch them out of my 
Father’s hand.” [John 10:27—29 p.] ‘Now when he declares, “Every 
tree that my Father has not planted will be uprooted” [Matt. 
15:13], he conversely implies that those rooted in God can never 
be pulled up from salvation. With this John’s statement agrees: 
“If they had been of us, they would not have gone out from us” 
{I John 2:19 p.]. And here is why Paul magnificently lords it over 
life and death, things present and to come [Rom. 8:38]; and this 
boasting must be grounded upon the gift of perseverance. There 
is no doubt that he applies this idea to all the elect. Elsewhere, 
Paul says the same thing: “He who has begun a good work in you 
will bring it to completion at the day of Jesus Christ” [Phil. 1:6]. 
David also, when his faith was weakening, rested upon this sup- 
port: “Do not forsake the work of thy hands” [Ps. 138:8, cf. 
Comm.]. Now there is no doubt, when Christ prays for all the 
elect, that he implores for them the same thing as he did for 
Peter, that their faith may never fall [Luke 22:32]. From this we 


® “Perseverantia.” The weightiest patristic work on perseverance in grace is 
Augustine’s On the Gift of Perseverance, a work not infrequently quoted in 
the Institutes (MPL 45. 993-1033; tr. NPNF V. 523-552). 
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infer that they are out of danger of falling away because the Son 
of God, asking that their godliness be kept constant, did uot sues 
a refusal. >What did Christ wish to have us learn from this but to 
trust that we shall ever remain safe because we have beet made 
his once for all? 


7. He who truly believes cannot fall away 

’Yet it daily happens that those who seemed to be Christ’s, fail 
away from him again, and hasten to destruction. indeed, iu that 
same passage, where he declares that none of those whom the 
Father had given to him perished, he nevertheless excepts the 
son of perdition [John 17:12]. True indeed, but it is also equaity 
plain that such persons never cleaved to Christ with the hea ici. 
trust in which certainty of election has, I say, been established to. 
us. “They went out from us,” says John, ‘but they were not of us. 
For if they had been of us, they would no doubt have coiitinued 
with us.” [I John 2:19.] And I do not deny that they have sigiis 
of a call that are similar to those of the elect, but I by no meaiis 
concede to them that sure establishment of election which i bid 
believers seek from the word oi the gospel. So then, let not such 
instances induce us at all to abandon a quiet reliance upot the 
Lord’s promise, where he declares that all by whom he ts re- 
ceived in true faith have been given to him by the Father, no one 
of whom, since he is their guardian and shepherd, will perish {ct. 
John 3:16; 6:39]. We shall speak of Judas shortly.!° Paul [ct. 1 
Cor. 10:12] does not discourage Christians from simple con- 
fidence but rather from crass and sheer confidence of the fiech, 
which bears in its train haughtiness, arrogance, and contempt of 
others, snuffs out humility and reverence for God, and makes one 
forget grace received. For Paul tells the Gentiles, whom he is teach- 
ing, not to vaunt it proudly and inhumanly over the Jews be- 
cause they have been introduced in place of the latter who have 
defected [cf. Rom. 11:18 ff.]. He also requires fear, not that we 
may be dismayed and waver but that, as we have stated elsewhere," 
in preparing us humbly to receive God’s grace, our trust in him 
may in no wise be diminished. ‘Furthermore, he is not speaking 
to men individually but to the sects generally. For after the church 
had been divided into two parts, and rivalry gave rise to schism, 
Paul warned the Gentiles, who were put in the place of a peculiar 
and holy people, that this ought for them to be reason for fear 
and modesty. Yet among them many were puffed up, whose 


10 Sec. g, below. 
11 TIT. i. 22. 
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empty boasting it was useful to check. But we see elsewhere’? that 
our hope extends into the future, even beyond death, and that 
nothing is more contrary to its nature than to be doubting what 
will happen to us. 


8. General and special calling [Matt. 22:2 ff.] 

*The statement of Christ ‘““Many are called but few are chosen” 
[Matt. 22:14] is, in this manner, very badly understood. «Nothing 
will be ambiguous if we hold fast to what ought to be clear from 
the foregoing: "that there are two kinds of call. There is the 
general call, by which God invites all equally to himself through 
the outward preaching of the word—even those to whom he holds 
it out as a savor of death [cf. II Cor. 2:16], and as the occasion for 
severer condemnation. The other kind of call is special, which 
he deigns for the most part to give to the believers alone, while 
by the inward illumination of his Spirit he causes the preached 
Word to dwell in their hearts. Yet sometimes he also causes 
those whom he illumines only for a time to partake of it; then he 
justly forsakes them on account of their ungratefulness and strikes 
them with even greater blindness. 

Now since the Lord saw the gospel published far and wide, 
held in contempt by many, justly valued by few, he describes God 
to us in the person of a king, who, in giving a solemn feast, 
sends his heralds round about to invite a great crowd but can 
obtain acceptance from very few, for each one claims that some- 
thing prevents him from coming; hence, since they refuse, he is 
compelled to call in off the crossroads all met there [Matt. 22:2—9]. 
Up to this point everyone sees that the parable is to be understood 
of the outward call. He afterward adds that God acts like a good 
host, who circulates from table to table, affably greeting his guests. 
But if he finds one not dressed in a wedding garment, he will not 
allow him, unfitly dressed, to dishonor the festivity of the banquet 
with his unclean attire [Matt. 22:11~13]. This phrase ought, I 
admit, to be understood as applying to those who enter the 
church on profession of faith but not clothed with Christ’s sancti- 
fication. God will not forever bear such dishonors, even cancers,'3 
of his church but as their baseness deserves, will cast them out. 
Few, therefore, were chosen from the great number of those called 
[cf. Matt. 20:16]; however, we do not say that this is the call by 
which believers ought to reckon their election. For this call is 
common also to the wicked, but the other bears with it the 
Spirit of regeneration [cf. Titus 3:5], the guarantee and seal of 
12111. ii. 39. 


13 “Kapxivepara.” 
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the inheritance to come [Eph. 1:13—14], with which our hearts are 
sealed [II Cor. 1:22] unto the day of the Lord. *To sum up, when 
the hypocrites, not unlike true worshipers of God, boast of piety, 
Christ declares that they will be cast out of the place, which they 
wrongly occupy [Matt. 22:13], just as in the psalm it is said: “O 
Lord, who shall dwell in thy tabernacle?” [Ps. 14:1, Vg.; 15:1, 
EV]. “The innocent of hands and pure of heart” [Ps. 24:4, cf. 
Comm.; cf. Ps. 15:2 ff.]. And elsewhere: “This is the generation 
of those who seek God, of those who seek the face of the God of 
Jacob.” [Ps. 24:6; 23:6, Vg.] And thus the Spirit urges believers to 
patience so as not to be vexed at the mingling of the Ishmaelites 
with the church, since the latter will eventually be unmasked and 
cast out in disgrace. 


9g. The example of Judas is no counterevidence 

>The same reason applies to the exception raised just above,’ 
where Christ says that “no one perished but the son of perdition” 
[John 17:12]; this is indeed an inexact expression but not at all 
obscure; *for he was counted among Christ’s sheep not because he 
truly was one but because he occupied the place of one. The 
Lord’s assertion in another passage that he was chosen by him with 
the apostles is made only with reference to the ministry. “I have 
chosen twelve,” he said, “and one of them is a devil.” [John 
6:70 p.| That is, he had chosen him for the apostolic office. But 
when he speaks of election unto salvation, he banishes him far 
from the number of the elect: “I am not speaking of you all; I 
know whom I have chosen” [John 13:18]. If anyone confuses the 
word “election” in the two passages, he will miserably entangle 
himself; if he notes their difference, nothing is plainer. Conse- 
quently, when Gregory teaches that we are aware only of our call 
but unsure of our election, he is badly and dangerously in error. 
From this notion he exhorts all men to fear and trembling, mak- 
ing use of this reason: that even though we may know what we 
are today, we know not what we shall be.'® But in this passage 
he sufficiently declares how he tripped on this stone. For, inas- 
much as he made election depend upon the merits of works, he 
supplied ample reason for men’s minds to become dejected; he 
could not strengthen them, for he did not transfer them from 
themselves to a trust in God’s goodness. 

From this believers have some taste of what we set out at the 
beginning: predestination, rightly understood, brings no shaking 
14 Sec. 7, above. 


28 Gregory the Great, Homilies on the Gospels II, hom. xxxviii. 14 (MPL 76. 
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of faith but rather its best confirmation. *Yet I do not deny that 
the Spirit sometimes accommodates the utterance to the measure 
of our understanding—for instance, when he says: ‘They shall not 
be in the secret of my people, or be enrolled in the register of my 
servants” [Ezek. 13:9 p.]. It is as if God were beginning to write 
in the book of life those whom he reckons among the number of 
His people, although we know, as Christ bears witness [Luke 
10:20], that the names of the children of God have been written in 
the book of life from the beginning [Phil. 4:3]. But these words 
simply express the casting away of those who seemed the chief 
amony the eleci, as the psalm had it: “Let them be blotted out of 
the book of life; let them not be enrolled among the righteous” 
[Ps. 69:28; cf. Rev. 3:5}. 


ro. The elect before their call. There is no “seed of election” 

>The elect are gathered into Christ’s flock by a call not imme- 
diately at birth, and not all at the same time, but according as it 
pleases God to dispense his grace to them. But before they are 
gathered unto that supreme Shepherd, they wander scattered in 
the wilderness common to all; and they do not differ at all from 
others except that they are protected by God’s especial mercy 
from rushing headlong into the final ruin of death. If you look 
upon them, you will see Adaim’s offspring, who savor of the com- 
mon corruption of the mass. The fact that they are not carried to 
utter and even desperate impiety is not due to any innate good- 
ness of theirs but because the eye of God watches over their 
safety and his hand is outstretched to them! 

For those who imagine that some sort of seed of election was 
sown in them from birth itself, and that by its power they have 
always been inclined to piety and the fear of God,'* are not sup- 
ported by Scriptural authority and are refuted by experience!’ 
itself. They put forward a few examples by which to prove that 
the elect even before illumination were not strangers to religion: 
Paul lived a blameless life as a Pharisee [Phil. 3:5-6]; Cornelius,'® 
with alms and prayers, was acceptable to God [Acts 10:2], and 
the like, if any. As for Paul, we grant them their point; in Cor- 


16 “Semen .. . electionts.” Cf. sec. 11. Bucer holds that the elect even betore 
conversion and while they live in wickedness yet show the seeds of piety 
(pietatis seminaria) (In Evangelia enarrationes on Matt. 4:18 [1530, fo. 122a: 
1543, fo. 121a]). Calvin has this Bucer passage in mind here and below in this 
section. 

17 Cf. LIL. xxii. 1, note 4. 

18 The case of Cornelius was frequently cited against the Reformers. Calvin has 
treated the incident in Comm. Acts, chs. 22 to 33: I. xii. 3: IL. ii. ga; TM. 
XVI. 4. 
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nelius, we say they are deceived. For it appears that he was then 
already enlightened and regenerated, so that he lacked nothing 
but a clear revelation of the gospel. But what will they wring out 
of these few examples? ‘That all the elect are always endowed with 
the spirit of piety: No more than if someone--by showing the 
uprightness of Aristides, Socrates, Xenocrates, Scipio, Curius, 
Camillus, and others!®—inters from it that all who are forsaken i 
the darkness of idolatry were earnest seckers of holiness and 
purity. Indeed, Scripture openly disclaims them ii more than one 
place. This state before regeneration described by Paul in his 
letter to the Ephesians shows no grain of this seed. “You were 
dead,”’ he says, “through the trespasses and sins in which you 

. walked according to the course of this world, according to 
the prince of the air, who is now at work in his disobedient sons. 
Among these we all once lived in the passions of our flesh, fol- 
lowing the desires of the flesh and of the mind. So we were by 
nature children of wrath, like the rest.” [Eph. 2:1~3, abbr.] Again: 
“Remember that ... you were once without hope, and lacking 
God in the world.” [Eph. 2:12 p.] Likewise: “You were once 
darkness but are now light in the Lord; walk as children of light.” 
[Eph. 5:8-9.] 

But they would perhaps like this to be referred to ignorance 
of the true God in which, as they do not deny, the elect are held 
before they are called. Yet this would be shameless calumny, since 
he draws the inference that they ought no longer to lie [Eph. 
4:25] or steal [Eph. 4:28]. But what answer will they make to 
the other passages? Such as that in the letter to the Corinthians, 
where, after declaring that “neither fornicators nor idolaters, 
nor adulterers, nor the effeminate, nor sodomites, nor thieves, 
nor the greedy, will inherit the Kingdom of God” [I Cor. 6:9-10], 
he immediately adds that they were guilty of those very transgres- 
sions before they knew Christ but are now washed with his blood 
and freed by the Spirit [I Cor. 9:11]. Likewise, another passage, 
in the letter to the Romans: “Just as you .. . yielded your mem- 
bers as slaves to impurity and to greater iniquity upon iniquity, 
so now yield your members in bondage to righteousness” [ch. 
6:19, cf. Vg.]. “For what fruit did you get from those things at 
which you now rightly blush?” [ch. 6:21 p.]. 


11. Not growth from seed but divine deliverance* 
‘What kind of seed of election, pray, then sprouted in those 
who, defiled in many ways throughout life, as if with desperate 


18 Cf. IL. iii. 4. 
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wickedness, wallowed in the most abominable and execrable sins 
of all? If Paul had meant to speak [cf. I Cor. 6:g—-11] as they did, 
he ought to have shown how much they owed to God’s beneficence, 
by which they had been saved from falling into such filth. So also 
ought Peter to have urged his followers to gratefulness, on account 
of the everlasting seed of election. But on the other hand, he 
warns them that time past has sufficed to fulfill the lusts of the 
Gentiles [I Peter 4:3]. What if we come to examples? What seed 
of righteousness was in Rahab the harlot [Josh. 2:1] before she 
had faith? In Manasses, when Jerusalem was stained and almost 
drenched with the blood of the prophets [II Kings 21:16]? In the 
thief, who only at his last breath thought of repentance [Luke 
23:42|? Away, then, with these arguments which inquisitive 
men dream up for themselves apart from Scripture! But let what 
Scripture holds remain with us: “All like lost sheep have gone 
astray; every one has turned to his own way” [Isa. 53:6], that is, 
to perdition. Those whom the Lord has once determined to 
snatch from this gulf of destruction he defers until his own time; 
he only preserves them from falling into unpardonable blasphemy. 


(How God deals with the reprobate, 12~17) 
12. God’s administration of justice toward the reprobate 

bAs God by the effectual working of his call to the elect per- 
fects the salvation to which by his eternal plan he has destined 
them, so he has his judgments against the reprobate, by which he 
executes his plan for them. What of those, then, whom he created 
for dishonor in life and destruction in death, to become the instru- 
ments of his wrath and examples of his severity? That they may 
come to their end, he sometimes deprives them of the capacity to 
hear his word; at other times he, rather, blinds and stuns them 
by the preaching of it. Since there are innumerable examples of 
the first effect, let us choose one only, which is clearer and more 
notable than the rest. Before the advent of Christ about four 
thousand years passed, during which he hid the light of his saving 
doctrine from all the Gentiles. If anyone answers that he did 
not make them share in this great benefit because he adjudged 
them unworthy, their descendants will be not a whit more worthy. 
*In addition to experience, Malachi is an effective witness of this 
matter: for while exposing their unbelief mixed with gross 
blasphemies, he announces that a redeemer will come [Mal. 
4:1 ff.]. °Why then is he given to the latter rather than the former? 
He who here seeks a deeper cause than God’s secret and in- 
scrutable plan will torment himself to no purpose. Nor should we 
fear lest some pupil of Porphyry may with impunity gnaw at 
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God's justice,?° while we answer nothing on its behalf. For when 
we assert that none undeservedly perish, and that it is by God’s 
freely given kindness that some are released, we have said enough 
to show forth his glory without the least need of evasion. 

The supreme Judge, then, makes way for his predestination 
when he leaves in blindness those whom he has once condemned 
and deprived of participation in his light. Of the former effect 
there are daily proofs as well as many proofs in Scripture. If the 
same sermon is preached, say, to a hundred people, twenty receive 
it with the ready obedience of faith, while the rest hold it value- 
less, or laugh, or hiss, or loathe it.2! If anyone should reply that 
this diversity arises out of their malice and perverseness, I still 
will not be satisfied, because the nature of the former would be 
occupied with the same malice if God did not correct it by his 
goodness. *Therefore, we shall always be confused unless Paul’s 
question comes to mind: Who distinguishes you? [I Cor. 4:7]. By 
this he means that some excel others not by their own virtue but 
by God’s grace alone. 


13. The preaching of the Word itself can conduce to hardness of 
heart 

*Why, then, does he bestow grace upon these but pass over the 
others? Of the former, Luke gives the reason: because they “were 
ordained to life” [Acts 13:48]. Of the latter, what shall we think 
except that “they are the vessels of wrath for dishonor” [Rom. 
g:21-22 p.]? Therefore, let us not be ashamed to say with Augus- 
tine: “God could,” he says, “turn the will of evil men to good be- 
cause he is almighty. Obviously he could. Why, then, does he not? 
Because he wills otherwise. Why he wills otherwise rests with 
him.”?? For we should be no wiser than it becomes us to be. This 
is far more adequate than to say evasively with Chrysostom: that 
him who is willing and stretches out his hand God draws to him- 
self.23 Otherwise, the distinction would seem to lie not in God’s 
judgment but solely in men’s decision. ‘Indeed, it does not so 
stand in man’s own impulse, and consequently even the pious and 


20 Augustine, Letters cii. 4. 22 (MPL 33. 379; tr. FC 18. 164); Jerome, Letters 
Cxxxlil. g (CSEL 56. 255; tr. NPNF 2 ser. VI. 278). 

21 Cf. I. iv. 1; Lv. 8; II. xx. 14. 

22 Augustine, On Genesis in the Literal Sense XI. x. 13 (MPL 34. 434). 

28 The text cites (Chrysostom) “Homil. de convers. Pault.” The reference is to 
Chrysostom, De ferendis reprehensionibus et de mutatione nominum, hom. 
ili. 6, which, in the Basel edition of 1530, was entitled De ferendis repre- 
hensionibus et conversione Pault (MPG 51. 143): “Qui vero trahit volentem 
trahit, humique iacentem ac manum porrigentem.” “A false and profane 
assertion,” says Calvin, Comm. John 6:44. Ct. II. iii. 10, note 25. 
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those who fear God still have need of the especial prompting of 
the Spirit. Lydia, the seller of purple, feared God, yet her heart 
had to be opened to receive Paul’s teaching [Acts 16:14] and to 
profit by it. This was said not of one woman only but to teach us 
that the advancement of every man in godliness is the secret work 
of the Spirit. 

*That the Lord sends his Word to many whose blindness he in- 
tends to increase cannot indeed be called in question. For what 
purpose does he cause so many demands to be made upon 
Pharaoh? Is it because he hoped to soften his heart by oft-repeated 
embassies? No, before he began, he both had known and had fore- 
told the outcome. “Go,” [Ex. 4:19] the Lord said to Moses, “‘and 
declare my will to Pharaoh; ‘but I will harden his heart’ so that 
he will not obey” [Ex. 4:21, cf. Vg.]. Thus when he raises up 
Ezekiel, he forewarns him that he is sending him to a stubborn 
and rebellious people [Ezek. 2:3] so that he will not be afraid if 
he finds himself singing to the deaf [Ezek. 12:2]. So he advises 
Jeremiah that his teaching will be like fire, to destroy and scatter 
the people like stubble [Jer. 1:10; cf. ch. 5:14]. But the prophecy 
of Isaiah presses it even farther home, for the Lord sends him out 
thus: “Go and say to the children of Israel, ‘Hear and hear but 
do not understand; see and see but do not perceive.’ Make the 
heart of this people stubborn, and their ears heavy, and shut 
their eyes; lest they perchance see with their eyes, and hear with 
their ears, and understand with their hearts, and turn and be 
healed” [Isa. 6:g-10; cf. Matt. 13:14-15; Mark 4:12; Luke 8:10; 
_ John 12:40; Acts 28:26-27; Rom. 11:8]. Observe that he directs 
his voice to them but in order that they may become even more 
deaf; he kindles a light but that they may be made even more 
blind; he sets forth doctrine but that they may grow even more 
stupid; he employs a remedy but so that they may not be healed. 
And John, applying this prophecy, states that the Jews could not 
believe Christ’s teaching [John 12:39], for this curse of God hung 
over them. 

We cannot gainsay the fact that, to those whom he pleases not 
to illumine, God transmits his doctrine wrapped in enigmas in 
order that they may not profit by it except to be cast into greater 
stupidity. For Christ testifies that the reason why he expounds to 
the apostles alone the parables in which he had spoken to the 
multitude is that to them “it has been given to know the secrets 
of the Kingdom of Heaven but not to the common folk” [Matt. 
13:11 p.]. What does the Lord mean, you will ask, by teaching 
those by whom he takes care not to be understood? Consider 
whose fault it is, and stop questioning. For however much ob- 
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scurity there may be in the Word, there is still always enough 
light to convict the conscience of the wicked. 


14. The cause of hardness of heart 

>It now remains for us to see why the Lord does what he mani- 
festly does. If it be answered that it so happens because men have 
deserved it on account of their impiety, wickedness, and ungrate- 
fulness,?4 this will indeed be well and truly spoken. But because 
the reason for this variation is not yet clear—why, when some are 
bent to obedience, these folk remain obdurate—to investigate the 
matter we must pass on to that point which Paul noted from Moses 
[Ex. 9:16], that is, “surely that the Lord from the beginning raised 
them up to show... his name... in all the earth” [Rom. 9:17]. 
The fact that the reprobate do not obey God’s Word when it 1s 
made known to them will be justly charged against the malice and 
depravity of their hearts, provided it be added at the same time 
that they have been given over to this depravity because they have 
been raised up by the just but inscrutable judgment of God to 
show forth his glory in their condemnation. Similarly, when it is 
narrated of Eli’s sons that they did not heed his wholesome ad- 
monitions, “for it was the will of the Lord to slay them” [I Sam. 
2:25], it is not denied that their stubbornness arose out of their 
own wickedness; but at the same time it is noted why they were 
left in their stubbornness, even though the Lord could have soft- 
ened their hearts—because his immutable decree had once for all 
destined them to destruction. ‘On the same point is John’s state- 
ment: ‘““Though he had done so many signs before them, yet they 
did not believe in him. It was that the word of . . . Isaiah might 
be fulfilled: ‘Lord, who has believed our report?” [John 12:37— 
38; Isa. 53:1]. Even though he does not excuse the obstinate from 
blame, he is still content with this reason, that God’s grace is 
tasteless to men until the Holy Spirit brings its savor. 

And Christ, quoting Isaiah’s prophecy, ‘They shall all be taught 
by God” [John 6:45; Isa. 54:13], means only that the Jews are 
reprobate and alien to the church because they are unteachable. 
And He offers no other reason than that God’s promise does not 
pertain to them. Paul’s statement confirms this: “Christ ... a 
stumbling block to Jews and folly to Gentiles, but to those who are 
called, .. . the power . . . and wisdom of God” [I Cor. 1:23-24]. 
For when he stated what usually happens whenever the gospel is 
preached—namely, that it irritates some, is spurned by others—he 
says that it is prized only among “those who are called” [cf. I Cor. 
1:22, 24]. A little before he had called them “believers” [I Cor. 
24 Erasmus, De libero arbitrio, ed. von Walter, p. 53. 
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1:21], but he did not wish to deny to God’s grace, which precedes 
faith, its rightful place. Rather, he added this second statement 
by way of correction that those who had embraced the gospel 
might give the credit for their faith to God’s call. Likewise, he 
teaches a little later that they are “chosen by God” [I Cor. 
1:27—28]. 

whee the impious hear these things, they complain that God 
with unbridled power abuses his miserable creatures for his cruel 
amusement.?> But we, who know all men to be on so many counts 
liable before God’s judgment seat that challenged on a thousand 
points they cannot give satisfaction even on one, confess that the 
wicked suffer nothing out of accord with God’s most righteous 
judgment. Despite the fact that we do not clearly grasp the reason 
for this, let us not be unwilling to admit some ignorance where 
God’s wisdom rises to its height. 


15. Scriptural passages that seem to prove the opposite of the 
stated doctrine: (a) Ezek. 33:11 

>But our opponents are in the habit of quoting in opposition a 
few Scripture passages in which God seems to deny that the wicked 
perish by his ordination, except in so far as by their clamorous 
protests they of their own accord bring death upon themselves. 
Let us therefore briefly explain these passages and prove that they 
do not conflict with the foregoing opinion. 

*®) A passage of Ezekiel’s is brought forward, that “‘God does 
not will the death of the wicked but wills that the wicked turn 
back and live” [Ezek. 33:11 p.].?6 If it pleases God to extend this 
to the whole human race, why does he not encourage to repentance 
the very many whose minds are more amenable to obedience than 
the minds of those who grow harder and harder at his daily in- 
vitations? Among the people of Nineveh [cf. Matt. 12:41] and of 
Sodom, as Christ testifies, the preaching of the gospel and miracles 
would have accomplished more than in Judea [Matt. 11:23]. If 
God wills that all be saved, how does it come to pass ‘that he does 
not open the door of repentance to the miserable men who would 
be better prepared to receive grace? Hence we may see that this 
passage is violently twisted if the will of God, mentioned by the 
prophet, is opposed to His eternal plan, by which He has dis- 


25 Tbid., p. 79 ff. 

26 J. Faber, Adversus absolutam necessitatem rerum contingentium (Opuscula 
quaedam [Leipzig, 1537], fo. B 3a); Pighius, De libero arbitrio VI, fo. g2a; 
Calvin, Calumniae nebulonis cuiusdam (CR IX. 292), referring to the cita- 
tion (col. 276) by his opponent (Castellio) of Ezek. 18:32, “nolo mortem pec- 
catorts (Vg.: morientis)” tr. H. Cole, Calvin’s Calvinism, p. 275. (Cf. Ezek. 
33:11.) 
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tinguished the elect from the reprobate.” Now if we are seeking 
the prophet’s true meaning, it is that he would bring the hope of 
pardon to the penitent only. The gist of it is that God is without 
doubt ready to forgive, as soon as the sinner is converted. There- 
fore, in so far as God wills the sinner’s repentance, he does not 
will his death. But experience teaches that God wills the re- 
pentance of those whom he invites to himself, in such a way that 
he does not touch the hearts of all. Yet it is not on that account 
to be said that he acts deceitfully, for even though only his out- 
ward call renders inexcusable those who hear it and do not obey, 
still it is truly considered evidence of God’s grace, by which he 
reconciles men to himself. Let us therefore regard the prophet’s 
instruction that the death of the sinner is not pleasing to God as 
designed to assure believers that God is ready to pardon them as 
soon as they are touched by repentance but to make the wicked 
feel that their transgression is doubled because they do not 
respond to God’s great kindness and goodness. God’s mercy will 
always, accordingly, go to meet repentance, but all the prophets 
and all the apostles, as well as Ezekiel himself, clearly teach to 
whom repentance is given. 


16. (b) I Tim. 2:3-4, and similar passages 
e®Secondly, they quote a passage from Paul in which he states 

that God “wills all men to be saved” [I Tim. 2:3~-4].?8 ‘Even 

though this is distinct from the above reason, it has something in 
common with it. I reply: first, it is clear from the context how 

He wills it. For Paul couples the two points: that He wills them 

to be saved, and to come to a recognition of the truth. If they 

mean that this has been fixed by God’s eternal plan so that they 
may receive the doctrine of salvation, what does that saying of 

Moses’ mean: “What nation is so glorious that God should draw 

nigh unto it as he does unto you?” [Deut. 4:7 p., cf. Comm.]. How 

did it happen that God deprived many peoples of the light of his 

gospel while others enjoyed it? How did it happen that the pure 

recognition of the doctrine of godliness never came to some, while 
others barely tasted some obscure rudiments of it? From this it 
will be easy to determine the drift of Paul’s reasoning. "He had 
enjoined upon Timothy to make solemn prayers in the church for 

27 Bernard treats this point in his Sermon on Christ’s Nativity, quoting Rom. 
g:18 and Ezek. 18:32 (MPL 182. 128 f.). 

28 Faber, Adversus absolutam necessitatem, loc. cit.; Pighius, De libero arbitrio 
IX, fo. 160b; Calvin, in Congrégation sur l’élection éternelle de Dieu (CR 
VIII. 112); De aeterna praedestinatione Dei (CR VIII. 366 f£.); Calumniae 
nebulonis cuiusdam (CR IX. 292). Cf. Melanchthon, Loci theologict (CR 
Melanchthon XXI. 452, 915). 
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kings and rulers [I Tim. 2:1-2]. But since it seemed somewhat 
absurd to pour out prayers to God for an almost hopeless class of 
men (not only strangers all to the body of Christ, but intent upon 
crushing his Kingdom with all their strength), he adds, “This is 
acceptable to God, who wills all men to be saved” [I Tim. 2:3- 
4 p.]. By this, Paul surely means only that God has not closed the 
way unto salvation to any order of men; rather, he has so poured 
out his mercy that he would have none without it. 

The other statements do not declare what God has determined 
in his secret judgment regarding all men, but they proclaim that 
there is ready pardon for all sinners, provided they turn back to 
seek it. For if they should tenaciously insist on the statement that 
he wills to have mercy on all [cf. Rom. 11:32], I give by way of 
exception what is written elsewhere: “Our God is in heaven, 
where he does whatever he pleases” [Ps. 115:3]. So, then, this word 
is to be explained as to agree with the other: “I will show mercy 
to whom I will show mercy, and I will pity those whom I pity” 
[Ex. 33:19 p.]. He who chooses those upon whom he is bound to 
show mercy does not bestow it upon all. ‘But since it clearly 
appears that he is there concerned with classes of men, not men 
as individuals, away with further discussion! Yet we ought at the 
same time to note that Paul is not stating what God does at all 
times, in all places, and to all men, but leaves him free to make 
even kings and magistrates sharers in the heavenly doctrine, 
though because of their blindness they should rage against it. 

They seem to raise a stronger objection on the basis of a passage 
in Peter: “God does not will that any should perish but that he 
should receive all to repentance” [II Peter 3:9 p.]. But the solu- 
tion of the difficulty occurs immediately in the second phrase, 
because the will to receive to repentance can only be understood 
in the sense generally taught. Conversion is obviously in God's 
hand: when he promises that he will give a certain few a heart of 
flesh but leave the rest with a heart of stone [Ezek. 36:26], let 
him be asked whether he wills to convert all. It is indeed true 
that unless he were ready to receive those who call upon his 
mercy, this statement would be out of place: “Be converted to me 

. and I shall be converted to you” [Zech. 1:3].?? But I assert 
that no mortal man approaches God unless God anticipates him. 
And, if repentance had been man’s to choose, Paul would not 
have said: “In case God may grant them repentance” [II Tim. 
2:25]. Indeed, unless the same God who urges all to repentance 
with his own voice also drew the elect to himself by the secret 


29 Faber, op. cit., xvii (Opuscula I, fo. E 5a); Calvin, Calumniae nebulonis 
ruiusdam, loc. cit. 
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moving of his spirit, Jeremiah would not have said: “Convert me, 
O Lord, and I will be converted. ... For when thou didst convert 
me, I repented” [Jer. 31:18—19, cf. Vg.]. 


17. Answers to further objections* 

>But, you will say, if this is so, there will be little faith in the 
gospel promises, which, in testifying to the will of God, assert that 
he wills what is contrary to his inviolable decree. Not at all. For 
however universal the promises of salvation. may be, they are still 
in no respect inconsistent with the predestination of the reprobate, 
provided we pay attention to their effect. When we receive the 
promises in faith, we know that then and only then do they be- 
come effective in us. On the contrary, when faith is snuffed out, 
the promise is abolished at the same time. If this is their nature, 
let us see whether they disagree with one another. God is said to 
have ordained from eternity those whom he wills to embrace in 
love, and those upon whom he wills to vent his wrath. Yet he 
announces salvation to all men indiscriminately.*° I maintain 
that these statements agree perfectly with each other. For by so 
promising he merely means that his mercy is extended to all, pro- 
vided they seek after it and implore it. But only those whom he 
has illumined do this. And he illumines those whom he has pre- 
destined to salvation. These latter possess the sure and unbroken 
truth of the promises, so that one cannot speak of any disagree- 
ment between God’s eternal election and the testimony of his 
grace that he offers to believers. 

But why does he say “‘all’’? It is that the consciences of the godly 
may rest more secure, when they understand there is no differ- 
ence among sinners provided faith be present. On the other 
hand, the wicked cannot claim they lack a sanctuary to which they 
may hie themselves from the bondage of sin, inasmuch as they, 
out of their own ungratefulness, reject it when offered. There- 
fore, since God’s mercy is offered to both sorts of men through the 
gospel, it is faith—the illumination of God—that distinguishes 
between pious and impious, so that the former feel the working 
of the gospel, while the latter derive no profit from it. Mlumina- 
tion itself also has God’s eternal election as its rule. 

¢Christ’s lament which they quote—‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
. . . how often would I have gathered your . . . chicks, and you 
would not!” [Matt. 23:37 p.J—gives them no support. I admit that 


80 From the closing sentence of sec. 16 to this point, there is apparently a ref- 
erence to Melanchthon’s statements in Loci communes, 1535 (CR Melanch- 


thon XXI. 419, 428, 451 £.). 
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Christ not only speaks in his character as man but also reproaches 
them with having refused his grace in every age. 

But we must define the will of God, now under discussion. It is 
perfectly clear how carefully God took pains to hold that people, 
and how stubbornly, from the highest to the lowest, given over to 
wayward desires, they refused to be gathered together. But it does 
not follow from this that God’s plan was made void by men’s evil 
intent. They object that nothing agrees less with God’s nature 
than that he should be of double will.*! This I grant them, pro- 
vided they explain it correctly. But why do they not consider the 
numerous passages in which God, taking on human emotions, 
descends to what is beneath his own majesty? He says that he has 
stretched out his arms... to call a rebellious people [Isa. 65:2]; 
early and late he has taken care to lead them back to him. If they 
want to apply all this to God, disregarding the figure of speech, 
many superfluous contentions will arise, which this one solution 
can dispose of: what is human is transferred to God. Albeit the 
solution we have elsewhere advanced is quite sufficient: although 
to our perception God’s will is manifold, he does not will this and 
that in himself, but according to his diversely manifold wisdom, 
as Paul calls it [Eph. 3:10], he strikes dumb our senses until it 
is given to us to recognize how wonderfully he wills what at the 
moment seems to be against his will. 

They play with the frivolous argument that, since God is 
Father of all, it is unjust for him to forsake any but those who 
by their own guilt previously have deserved this punishment. As if 
God’s generosity did not extend even to pigs and dogs! But if it is 
a question of mankind, let them answer why God bound himself 
to one people, to be their Father; also why he picked a small num- 
ber out of these, like a flower. But their own passion to speak evil 
prevents these revilers from considering that “God makes his sun 
rise on the good and the evil” [Matt. 5:45 p.], so that the inherit- 
ance is entrusted to those few to whom he will sometime say, 
“Come, blessed of my Father, inherit the Kingdom” [Matt. 25:34], 
etc. They also object that God hates nothing he has made.* This 
I concede to them; yet what I teach stands firm: that the reprobate 


81 Cf. I. xvii. 2, note 4; I. xviii. 1-4. 

32 J, xviii. 3; III. xx. 43. 

38 This passage controverts the assertions of numerous opponents of predestina- 
tion, especially Pighius (De libero arbitrio VII. ii; VIII. ii; IX. ii; folios 115b, 
135ab, 163a), and Castellio as quoted by Calvin in Calumniae nebulonis 
cutusdam (CR IX. 275 f.; tr. Cole, Calvin’s Calvinism, p. 264). Castellio argues 
that since God makes animals love their offspring, he must love his own off- 
spring, i.e., all men, and has created none for perdition. God saw that what 
he had created, man included, was good, etc. 
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are hateful to God, and with very good reason. For, deprived of his 
Spirit, they can bring forth nothing but reason for cursing. They 
add that “there is no distinction between Jew and Gentile” (Rom. 
10:12], and that consequently God’s grace is extended to all in- 
discriminately. Provided, to be sure, that they admit, as Paul 
states, that “God calls men both from the Jews and from the 
Gentiles according to his good pleasure” [Rom. 9:24 p.], so that he 
is bound to no one. “In this way we also dispose of their objec- 
tion made in another place, that ‘God has shut up all things under 
sin, that he may have mercy upon all’? [Rom. 11:32, conflated 
with Gal. 3:22];*that is to say, because he wills that the salvation of 
all who are saved be ascribed to his own mercy, although this benefit 
is not common to all. Now when many notions are adduced on 
both sides, let this be our conclusion: to tremble with Paul at so 
deep a mystery; but, if froward tongues clamor, not to be ashamed 
of this exclamation of his: “Who are you, O man, to argue with 
God?” [Rom. g:20 p.]. For as Augustine truly contends, they who 
measure divine justice by the standard of human justice are act- 
ing perversely.*4 


‘CHAPTER XXV 


‘THE FINAL RESURRECTION 


(Assertion of the doctrine of the final resurrection, 1-4) 
1. Importance of and hindrances to the resurrection hope 

*Christ, the Sun of Righteousness [Mal. 4:2], shining through 
the. gospel and having overcome death, has, as Paul testifies, 
brought us the light of life [II Tim. 1:10]. Hence we likewise by 
believing ‘‘pass out of death into life” [John 5:24], being ‘no more 
strangers and sojourners, but fellow citizens of the saints and of 
the household of God” [Eph. 2:19], who “made us sit” with his 
only-begotten Son “in heavenly places” [Eph. 2:6], that we may 
lack nothing for full happiness. Yet lest we be still grievously 
exercised under hard military service, as though we obtained no 
benefit from the victory won by Christ, we must cling to what is 
elsewhere taught concerning the nature of hope. Since we hope 
for what we do not see [Rom. 8:25], and, as is elsewhere stated, 
“faith is the indication of things unseen” [Heb. 11:1 p.], so long 
as we are confined in the prison house of the flesh,’ “we are away 
from the Lord” [II Cor. 5:6]. For this reason, the same Paul says 
in another passage that “we have died, and our life is hid with 


84 Pseudo-Augustine, Of Predestination and Grace ii (MPL 45. 1667). 
1“Carnis ergastulo ... inclusi.” Cf, III. vi. 5, note 9; III. ix. 4. 
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Christ in God. When Christ, who is our life, appears, then we 
also will appear with him in glory” [Col. 3:3-4 p.]. This, then, is 
our condition: “that by living sober, righteous, and godly lives 
in this age, we may await our blessed hope, and the coming of the 
glory of our great God, and of our Savior Jesus Christ” [Titus 
2:12~-13 p.]. Here, then, we,need more than common patience, 
that we may not in our weariness reverse our course or desert our 
post. 

Therefore, whatever has so far been explained concerning our 
salvation calls for minds lifted up to heaven, so that “we may love 
Christ, whom we have not seen, and believing in him may rejoice 
with unutterable and exalted joy” until, as Peter declares, we 
receive “the outcome of our faith” [I Peter 1:8—9]. For this rea- 
son, Paul says that the faith and love of the godly have regard to 
the hope that rests in heaven [Col. 1:4-5]. When, therefore, with 
our eyes fast fixed on Christ we wait upon heaven, and nothing 
on earth hinders them from bearing us to the promised blessed- 
ness, the statement is truly fulfilled ‘that where our treasure is, 
our heart is” [Matt. 6:21]. Hence arises the fact that faith is so 
rare in this world: nothing is harder for our slowness than to 
climb over innumerable obstacles in ‘“‘pressing on toward the goal 
of the upward call” [Phil. 3:14]. To the huge mass of miseries that 
almost overwhelms us are added the jests of profane men, which 
assail our innocence when we, willingly renouncing the allure- 
ments of present benefits, seem to strive after a blessedness hidden 
from us as if it were a fleeting shadow. Finally, above and below 
us, betore us and behind, violent temptations besiege us, which 
our minds would be quite unable to sustain, were they not freed 
of earthly things and bound to the heavenly life, which appears 
to be far away. Accordingly, he alone has fully profited in the 
gospel who has accustomed himself to continual meditation upon 
the blessed resurrection. 


2. Longing for union with God as motive for the hope of resurrec- 
tion 

‘The ancient philosophers anxiously discussed the sovereign 
good, and even contended among themselves over it. Yet none 
but Plato recognized man’s highest good as union with God,? and 
he could not even dimly sense its nature. And no wonder, for he 
had learned nothing of the sacred bond of that union. Even on 
this earthly pilgrimage we know the sole and perfect happiness; 


2 Plato, Theaetetus 176 AD (LCL Plato II. 126-129); Laws IV. 715 E-716 E 
(LCL Plato I. 292-297). 
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but this happiness kindles our hearts more and more each day to 
desire it, until the full fruition of it shall satisfy us. Accordingly, I 
said that they alone receive the fruit of Christ’s benefits who raise 
their minds to the resurrection.’ So it is that Paul holds out to 
believers this goal [Phil. 3:8], to which he says he strives, for- 
getting all things [Phil. 3:13] until he attains it. We also ought to 
strive toward it the more eagerly, lest, if the world lay hold on us, 
we be grievously punished for our sloth. Accordingly, in another 
place he distinguishes believers by this mark, that their “‘con- 
versation is in heaven,” whence also they “await their Savior” 
[Phil. 3:20}. 

And, that their courage may not fail in this race, Paul joins 
all creatures to them as companions. For because formless ruins 
are seen everywhere, he says that everything in heaven and on 
earth strives after renewal [Rom. 8:19]. For since Adam by his 
fall brought into confusion the perfect order of nature, the 
bondage to which the creatures have been subjected because of 
man’s sin is heavy and grievous to them. Not that they are en- 
dowed with any perception, but they naturally long for the un- 
damaged condition whence they have fallen. Accordingly, Paul 
has attributed “groaning” and “birth pangs” [Rom. 8:22] to them, 
that we, ‘“‘who have received the first fruits of the Spirit’ [Rom. 
8:23], should be ashamed to languish in our corruption, and not 
at least to imitate the dead elements, which bear the punishment 
for the sin of another. To prick us more sharply, Paul calls the 
final coming of Christ ‘our redemption” [cf. Rom. 8:23]. It is 
true indeed that all the parts of our resurrection have already been 
completed; but because Christ was once for all offered for sins 
[Heb. 10:12], “he shall appear a second time, apart from sin... 
unto salvation” [Heb. 9:28]. Whatever hardships distress us, let 
this “redemption” sustain us until its completion. 


3. The resurrection hoped for is that of the body: Christ’s resur- 
rection, the prototypet 

‘The very importance of the matter should sharpen our atten- 
tion. For Paul rightly argues that “if the dead do not rise up again, 
... the whole gospel is vain and fallacious” [I Cor. 15:13-14 p.], 
for our condition would be more pitiable than that of all other 
mortals [I Cor. 15:19], seeing that, exposed to the hatred and 
reproach of many, we are every hour i danger [cf. I Cor. 15:30], 
yea, ‘‘we are as sheep destined for the slaughter” [Rom. 8:36; Ps. 
44:22; cf. v. 23, Comm.]. Accordingly, the authority of the gospel 


3 Middle of sec. 1, above. Cf. ILI. xviii. 3. 
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would fall not merely in one part but in its entirety, which is 
embraced in our adoption and the effecting of our salvation. Let 
us, then, be so attentive to this most serious matter of all that no 
length of time may weary us. I have deferred to this place my 
brief discussion of it for this purpose: that my readers may learn, 
when they have received Christ, the Author of perfect salvation, 
to rise up higher, and may know that he is clothed in heavenly 
immortality and glory so that the whole body may be conformed 
to the Head. Even thus in his person the Holy Spirit repeatedly 
sets before us the example of the resurrection. 

e® Tt is difficult to believe that bodies, when consumed with 
rottenness, will at length be raised up in their season. Therefore, 
although many of the philosophers declared souls immortal, few 
approved the resurrection of the flesh.4 Even though there was no 
excuse for this point of view, we are nevertheless reminded by it 
that it is something too hard for men’s minds to apprehend. Scrip- 
ture provides two helps by which faith may overcome this great 
obstacle: one in the parallel of Christ’s resurrection; the other in 
the omnipotence of God. 

Now whenever we consider the resurrection, let Christ’s image 
come before us. In the nature which he took from us he so 
completed the course of mortal life that now, having obtained 
immortality, he is the pledge of our coming resurrection.’ *For in 
the miseries that beset us [cf. II Cor. 4:8-g], “we carry in our 
body the death of Jesus, so that the life of Jesus may . . . be mani- 
fested in us’ [II Cor. 4:10 p.]. And to separate him from ourselves 
is not permissible and not even possible, without tearing him 
apart. From this, Paul argues: “If the dead do not rise up again, 
then Christ did not rise up again” [I Cor. 15:16]. For he takes 
it as an agreed principle that it was not for himself alone that 
Christ was subjected to death, or that he obtained victory over 
death by rising again. Rather there was begun in the Head what 
must be completed in all the members, according to the rank and 


* Plato, Phaedo 105 D-107 C (LCL Plato I. 362-371); Cicero, Tusculan Dis- 
putations I. xlix. 118 (LCL edition, pp. 142 f.). Democritus, says Pliny (Nat- 
ural History VII. lv. 189; LCL Pliny II. 634), promised to return to earth, 
but failed to do so. 

5 The incredibility of the resurrection to natural reason is treated more amply 
in the 1539 edition in a paragraph that contains some sentences, also omitted 
here, from the 1536 edition. See OS IV. 435, notes b and c; Pannier, Institu- 
tion (1541) II. 161 f. (In part): “a thing not hard to believe, but quite in- 
credible if we were to consider it from the standpoint of human reason. 
While a number of the philosophers were not ignorant of the immortality of 
the soul, not one has had the least notion of the resurrection of the flesh.” 
We have certainty of it through Christ’s resurrection. 
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station of each. For indeed it would not even be right for them to 
be made equal to him in all respects. It is said in the psalm: ‘““Thou 
wilt not allow thy meek one to see corruption” [Ps. 16:10 p.; cf. 
Acts 2:27]. Although a portion of this trust belongs to us accord- 
ing to the measure of what is bestowed, the full effect of it ap- 
peared in Christ alone, who, immune from all corruption, re- 
ceived back a perfect body. ‘Now, that our fellowship with 
Christ in the blessed resurrection may not be doubtful, in order 
that we may be content with this pledge, Paul plainly declares 
that Christ is seated in heaven [cf. Eph. 1:20], and will come on 
the Last Day as judge to conform our lowly, inglorious body to his 
glorious body {Phil. 3:20-21]. *Paul also teaches in another place 
[Col. 3:4] that God raised his Son from the dead, not to make 
known a single example of his power, but to show toward us be- 
lievers the same working of the Spirit, whom he calls “‘life’’ while 
he dwells in us because he was given, to the end that he may 
quicken what is mortal in us [cf. Rom. 8:11]. 

I am only touching upon what could be treated more fully and 
deserves to be set out more brilliantly. Yet I trust that devout 
readers will find in these few words enough material to build up 
their faith. Therefore, Christ rose again that he might have us as 
companions in the life to come. He was raised by the Father, in- 
asmuch as he was Head of the church, from which the Father in 
no way allows him to be severed. He was raised by the power of 
the Holy Spirit, the Quickener of us in common with him. 
Finally, he was raised that he might be “‘the resurrection and the 
life’ [John 11:25]. As we have said that in this mirror the living 
image of the resurrection is visible to us, so is it a firm foundation 
to support our minds, provided we are not wearied or irked with 
a longer delay; for our task is not to measure minutes of time as 
we please but patiently to wait until God in his own good time 
restores his Kingdom. Paul’s exhortation bears upon this: “Christ 
the first fruits, then ... those who are Christ’s, each in his order’ 
[I Cor. 15:23]. 

But, that no question may be raised concerning Christ’s resur- 
rection, upon which is based the resurrection of us all, we see how 
often and in what varied ways he has caused it to be attested to us. 
Scorners will treat as a fairy tale what the Evangelists relate as 
history. What value will the tidings have, brought by poor fright- 
ened women and confirmed by disciples almost lifeless with fear? 
Why does Christ not rather set up shining trophies of his victory 
in the midst of the Temple and in the public places? Why does 
he not appear with terrible mien before Pilate? Why does he not 
also prove to the priests and the whole of Jerusalem that he had 
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returned to life?© Worldly men would scarcely admit that the wit- 
nesses he chose were adequate. 

I reply: although in these beginnings his weakness could be 
despised, by God’s wonderful providence all this was so governed 
that they who had just been overwhelmed with fright were carried 
away to the tomb partly by love of Christ and zeal for piety, partly 
by their unbelief, that they might not only be eyewitnesses of the 
matter but might hear from the angels the same thing that they 
beheld with their eyes. How can we suspect the trustworthiness of 
those who thought what they heard from the women a mere tale 
until they were confronted with the fact itself? As for all the peo- 
ple and the ruler himself, after it had been abundantly proved to 
them, it is no wonder that they were deprived of a sight of Christ 
as well as of other signs. The tomb is sealed, watchmen guard it 
[Matt. 27:66], but on the third day the body is not found [cf. Luke 
24:3] [Matt. 28:6, 11; cf. ch. 27:24]. Bribed soldiers spread the 
rumor that he has been stolen away by his disciples [Matt. 28:12— 
13, 15]. As if they were capable of overpowering a troop, or were 
supplied with weapons, or even had sufficient experience to dare 
cominit such a deed! But if the soldiers had not enough courage 
to drive them away, why did they not pursue them, that, with 
the people’s help, they might catch some of them? Pilate truly 
sealed Christ’s resurrection with his own ring; and those sta- 
tioned as guards at the tomb, by their silence or their lying, be- 
came the heralds of the same resurrection. Meanwhile, the voice 
of angels resounded: “He has risen; he is not here’’ [cf. Matt. 
28:6; Luke 24:6, KJV, RSV note]. The heavenly splendor showed 
them plainly to be not men but angels. 

Afterward Christ himself removed any doubt that may have re- 
mained [Luke 24:38]. The disciples saw him more than once and 
even touched his feet and hands [Luke 24:40; cf. John 20:27], and 
their unbelief contributed no little to the strengthening of our 
faith. He talked with them about the mysteries of the Kingdom 
of God [Acts 1:3], and finally, while they looked on, he ascended 
into heaven [Acts 1:9]. This sight was shown not only to the eleve1 
apostles, but “he was seen by more than five hundred brethren 
at one time” [I Cor. 15:6]. Now when he sent the Holy Spirit he 
gave certain proof not only of life but also of his supreme Lord- 
ship, as he had foretold: “It is expedient for you that I go away: 
otherwise the Holy Spirit will not come” [John 16:7 p.]. Now 
truly, it was not by a dead man’s power that Paul was thrown 
prostrate on the road, but he felt that He whom he was attacking 
6 Origen, Against Celsus II. 59, 63, 70 (MPG 11. 889 f., 898 f., gon f.: GCS 2. 

182, 184 f., 192 f.; tr. ANF IV. 455 £., 460). 
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held the most exalted power [Acts 9:4]. He appeared to Stephen 
for another reason, that He might conquer the fear of death with 
assurance of life [Acts 7:55]. To discredit so many authentic evi- 
dences is not only disbelief but a depraved and even insane 
obstinacy. 


4. God’s omnipotence as foundation of the resurrection of the body 

‘We have said that in proving the resurrection our thoughts 
ought to be directed to God’s boundless might. Paul briefly teaches 
this: “To change our lowly body,” he says, “to be like his glorious 
body, according to his power which enables him . . . to subject 
all things to himself” [Phil. 3:21 p.]. Accordingly, nothing could 
be more unfitting than to be thinking of something that can hap- 
pen in the course of nature, when there is set before us an in- 
calculable miracle, which by its greatness overwhelms our senses. 
Still, Paul, by setting forth a proof from nature, confutes the folly 
of those who deny the resurrection. “You foolish men,” he says, 
“what you sow does not come to life unless it dies,” etc. [I Cor. 
15:36.] In sowing, he tells us, we discern an image of the resur- 
rection, for out of corruption springs up grain. 

And this fact would not be so hard to believe if we paid proper 
attention to the miracles thrust before our eyes throughout all 
the regions of the world. But let us remember that no one is truly 
persuaded of the coming resurrection unless he is seized with 
wonder, and ascribes to the power of God its due glory. Isaiah, 
lifted up by this assurance, exclaims: ““Thy dead men shall live; 
ny body shall rise. O dwellers in the dust, awake and praise” [Isa. 
26:19]. In desperate circumstances David raises himself to God, 
the Author of life, to whom “belongs the escape from death,” as it 
is said in the psalm [Ps. 68:20]. Job also, more like a corpse than 
a man, relying on God’s might, doubts not that he will arise as a 
whole man at that day: “I know that my Redeemer lives, and in 
the Last Day he will arise upon the dust’ (that is, to show his 
might there), “and I shall again be covered with my skin and in 
my flesh I shall see God; I myself shall see, and not another” [Job 
19:25-27 p.].7 For even though our opponents quite subtly twist 
these passages, as if they ought not to be explained as applying to 
the resurrection, yet they confirm what they long to overthrow; 


7 Cf. IL. x. 19; Sermons on Job Ixxii (CR XXXIV. 127 f.). The misinterpreters 
of Job 19:25 here are Anabaptists. Cf. Brieve instruction contre les erreurs de 
la secte commune des Anabaptistes (1544) (CR VII. 138 £.); tr. A Shorte In- 
struction for to warn all good Christian People against the Pestiferous Errours 
of the Common Secte of Anabaptists (London, 1549), fo. L 1a—2a; Psycho- 
pannychia (CR V. 229 ff.; tr. Calvin, Tracts II. 487 ff). 
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for holy men in their troubles seek comfort from no other source 
than the similitude of the resurrection. 

This is better recognized from a passage in Ezekiel: when the 
Jews rejected the promise of their return, and objected that it was 
no more likely that a way would be opened to them than that 
dead men should go forth from the grave, the prophet receives a 
vision of a field full of dry bones, which at God’s command are to 
receive flesh and sinews [Ezek. 37:1-10]. Although under that 
figure he arouses the people to hope for a return, yet he takes his 
basis for hoping from the resurrection; just as it is for us the 
chief model of all the deliverances that believers experience in 
this world. So Christ, after he has taught that the voice of the 
gospel gives life, because the Jews did not receive it, immediately 
adds: “Do not marvel at this, for the hour is coming when all who 
are in the tombs will hear the voice of the Son of God, and will 
come forth” [John 5:28-29 p.]. 

Therefore, after Paul’s example let us now eagerly triumph in 
the midst of our battles, because He who has promised us a future 
life is able to preserve what has been entrusted [II Tim. 1:12]; 
and so let us exult that the crown of righteousness has been laid 
up for us, which the righteous Judge shall give to us [II Tim. 
4:8]. Thus it will come to pass that whatever annoyances we 
suffer will foreshow to us the life to come. For it befits God’s 
nature to repay with affliction the wicked who afflict us, but with 
rest to repay us, who are unjustly afflicted, in the manifestation of 
Christ with the angels of his might, in the flame of fire [II Thess. 
1:6—8]. But we must grasp what he adds shortly after: He will 
come “to be glorified in his saints, and to be marveled at in all 
who have believed,” because they had faith in the gospel [II 
Thess. 1:10]. 


(Objections of various classes of opponents to the doctrine 

refuted, 5-9) 
5. Pagan denial of resurrection countered by burial rites. The 
error of the chiliasts* 

¢But even though it was fitting for the minds of men to be con- 
stantly occupied in this pursuit, as if with deliberate intent to blot 
out all memory of resurrection, death has been called the bound 
of all things and the extinction of man.’ Surely, Solomon expresses 
the commonly received opinion when he says, “A living dog is 
better than a dead lion” [Eccl. 9:4]. And another passage: “Who 
knows whether the spirit of man goes upward and the spirit of 
the beast goes downward?” [Eccl. 3:21 p.] For in every age this 
8 Horace, Epistles I. xvi. 79 (LCL edition, pp. 356 £.). 
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brute stupidity has been abroad, and has even forced its way into 
the church itself, for the Sadducees dared publicly assert that there 
is no resurrection [Mark 12:18; Luke 20:27; Acts 23:8], in fact, 
that souls are mortal. 

But in order that this gross ignorance might not excuse anyone, 
by an unbelievable prompting of nature men always had before 
their eyes an image of the resurrection. Why the sacred and in- 
violable custom of burial but as an earnest of new life? And no one 
can claim that this arose out of error, for burial rites were always 
kept up among the holy patriarchs; and God willed that the same 
custom remain among the Gentiles so that an image of the resur- 
rection set before them might shake off their drowsiness. Now, 
although that ceremony was unprofitable, it is useful to us if we 
wisely look to its purpose. For it is a weighty refutation of un- 
belief that all together professed what no one believed! 

But Satan has not only befuddled men’s senses to make them 
bury with the corpses the memory of resurrection; he has also 
attempted to corrupt this part of the doctrine with various fal- 
sifications that he might at length destroy it. I pass over the fact 
that in Paul’s day he began to overthrow it [I Cor. 15:12 ff.]. 
eBut a little later there followed the chiliasts, who limited the 
reign of Christ to a thousand years. Now their fiction ¥is too 
childish either to need or to be worth a refutation. ‘And the 
Apocalypse, from which they undoubtedly drew a pretext for 
their error, does not support them. For the number “one thou- 
sand” [Rev. 20:4] does not apply to the eternal blessedness of 
the church but only to the various disturbances that awaited the 
church, while still toiling on earth. On the contrary, Pall Scrip- 
ture proclaims that there will be no end to the blessedness of the 
elect or the punishment of the wicked [Matt. 25:41, 46]. 

Now all those matters which elude our gaze and far exceed the 
capacity of our minds must either be believed as from actual 
oracles of God or utterly cast away. Those who assign the children 
of God a thousand years in which to enjoy the inheritance of the 
life to come do not realize how much reproach they are casting 
upon Christ and his Kingdom. For if they do not put on im- 
mortality, then Christ himself, to whose glory they shall be trans- 
formed, has not been received into undying glory [I Cor. 15:13 ff.]. 


® The name “‘chiliasts” (millenarians) was applied to a number of ancient sects 
who held a belief in the one-thousand-year reign of Christ on earth. See art. 
“Chiliasmus” in Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum II (1951), 175 ff. 
N. Cohn, The Pursuit of the Millennium; H. Quistorp, Calvin’s Doctrine of 
the Last Things, pp. 158-162. Cf. Augustine, City of God XX. vii, ix (MPL 
41. 666-669, 672-675; tr. NPNF II. 426, 430). 
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If their blessedness is to have an end, then Christ’s Kingdom, on 
whose firmness it depends, is but temporary. In short, either such 
persons are utterly ignorant of everything divine or they are try- 
ing by a devious malice to bring to nought all the grace of God 
and power of Christ, the fulfillment of which is realized only 
when sin is blotted out, death swallowed up, and everlasting life 
fully restored! 

Even a blind man can see what stupid nonsense these people 
talk who are afraid of attributing excessive cruelty to God if the 
wicked be consigned to eternal punishment! If the Lord deprives 
of his Kingdom those who through their ungratefulness have 
rendered themselves unworthy of it—that, forsooth, will be too 
unjust! Yet their sins, they say, are temporal.!® Granted. But 
God’s majesty, and also his justice, which they have violated by 
sinning, are eternal. Therefore it is right that the memory of their 
iniquity does not perish. Yet thus the punishment will exceed the 
measure of the transgression.!! This blasphemy is not to be borne, 
when God's majesty is so little esteemed, when the contempt of it 
is valued less than the loss of one soul. But let us pass over these 
triflers, lest, contrary to what we have previously said, we seem to 
judge their ravings worth refuting. 


6. Resurrection of the flesh but immortality of the soul! 

*Besides these, perversely curious men have brought in two other 
delusions. Some have thought, as if the whole man were to die, that 
souls would be resurrected with bodies.!? Others, while conceding 
that spirits are immortal, have held that they are to be clothed 
with new bodies.¥ Thus they deny the resurrection of the flesh. 

Since I have touched somewhat on the former of these notions 
in treating the creation of man,’ it will be enough to admonish 


10 This universalism was favored by certain Anabaptists such as John Denck, 
Balthasar Hubmaier, and Sebastian Franck; also by Melchior Hofmann. For 
the titles and texts in English, see LCC XXV. 86, 112, 145. 182. Augustine 
answers disciples of the Neoplatonist Porphyry (233-302) to the same effect: 
Letters cii, questions 2. 8; 4. 22; 5. 28 (MPL 33. 373, 379, 381; tr. FC 18. 153, 
164, 168, 170). 

11 Augustine, Letters, loc. cit. 

12 Cf. Calvin’s preface to Psychopannychia (CR V. 171 £.; tr. Calvin, Tracts III. 
415). In attacking the doctrine of “the sleep of souls,” he refers to the heresy 
of Pope Jolin XXII (1316-1334) that the souls of departed saints are not per- 
mitted to see the Beatific Vision until the resurrection. This doctrine was 
condemned by the Paris theologians in 1333. Cf. Catholic Encyclopedia, art. 
“John XXII.” 

18 Probably the reference is to the view of Laelius Socinus that the soul would 
be given a new body at the resurrection. Cf. sec. 7, below. 

w4]7.v.5; 1 xv. 2. 
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my readers again what a brutish error this is: to make of the spirit, 
formed after the image of God, a fleeting breath, which quickens 
the body only in this transient life, and to annihilate the temple 
of the Holy Spirit; lastly, so to despoil of this gift that part of us 
in which the divine especially shines, and in which there are such 
clear tokens of immortality that the condition of the body is better 
and more excellent than that of the soul. 

Far otherwise Scripture—which compares the body to a hut 
from which, it says, we depart when we die, for in this respect 
it considers that we differ from brute beasts. Thus Peter, near 
death, says the time has come to “put off” his “tent” [II Peter 
1:14]. But Paul, speaking of believers, after having said: ‘““When 
our earthly house is destroyed, we have a building . . . in the 
heavens” [II Cor. 5:1], adds that “we are away from the Lord 
as long as we remain in the body” [v. 6 p.], but we long for the 
presence of God in the absence of the body [v. 8]. If souls did 
not outlive bodies, what is it that has God present when it is sepa- 
rated from the body? The apostle banishes doubt when he teaches 
that we have been gathered “‘to the spirits of just men” [Heb. 
12:23]. By these words he means that we are in fellowship with 
the holy patriarchs who, although dead, cultivate the same godli- 
ness aS we, so that we cannot be members of Christ unless we 
unite ourselves with them. And if souls when divested of their 
bodies did not still retain their essence, and have capacity of 
blessed glory, Christ would not have said to the thief: ‘““Today you 
will be with me in paradise” [Luke 23:43]. Relying on such clear 
testimonies, in dying let us not hesitate, after Christ’s example, 
to entrust our souls to God [Luke 23:46], or, after Stephen’s 
example, to commit them into Christ’s keeping [Acts 7:58], who 
is called with good reason their faithful “Shepherd and Bishop” 
[I Peter 2:25]. 

Now it is neither lawful nor expedient to inquire too curiously 
concerning our souls’ intermediate state. Many torment them- 
selves overmuch with disputing as to what place the souls occupy 
and whether or not they already enjoy heavenly glory.'* Yet it is 
foolish and rash to inquire concerning unknown matters more 
deeply than God permits us to know. Scripture goes no farther 
than to say that Christ is present with them, and receives them 
into paradise [cf. John 12:32] that they may obtain consolation, 
while the souls of the reprobate suffer such torments as they de- 
serve. What teacher or master will reveal to us that which God 
has concealed? Concerning the place, it is no less foolish and 
futile to inquire, since we know that the soul does not have the 
15 Aquinas, Summa Theol. VI. Suppl. lxix. g. 
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same dimension as the body. The fact that the blessed gathering 
of saintly spirits is called ‘““Abraham’s bosom” [Luke 16:22] is 
enough to assure us of being received after this pilgrimage by the 
common Father of the faithful, that he may share the fruit of his 
faith with us. Meanwhile, since Scripture everywhere bids us wait 
in expectation for Christ’s coming, and defers until then the 
crown of glory, let us be content with the limits divinely set for 
us: namely, that the souls of the pious, having ended the toil 
of their warfare, enter into blessed rest, where in glad expecta- 
tion they await the enjoyment of promised glory, and so all things 
are held in suspense until Christ the Redeemer appear. The lot 
of the reprobate is doubtless the same as that which Jude assigns 
to the devils: to be held in chains until they are dragged to the 
punishment appointed for them [Jude 6]. 


7. Resurrection of that body in which we have been clothed in this 
life 
*Equally monstrous is the error of those who imagine that the 
souls will not receive the same bodies with which they are now 
clothed but will be furnished with new and different ones.'® The 
Manichaeans gave a worthless reason for this notion, holding it 
utterly inappropriate that the flesh, being unclean, should rise 
again.!7 As if there were no uncleanness in souls, which they 
nevertheless did not debar from hope of heavenly life! It was as if 
they were to say: “What is infected with the taint of sin cannot be 
divinely cleansed.” I say nothing here of that delusion that the 
flesh was by nature unclean since it was created by the devil.!® I 
am only showing that whatever now exists in us that is unworthy 
of heaven does not hinder the resurrection. Yet first, since Paul 
enjoins believers to cleanse themselves of all defilement of flesh 
and spirit [II Cor. 7:1], the judgment he elsewhere pronounces 
is a consequence of this: that “everyone may receive back .. . 
through his body whether good or ill” [II Cor. 5:10]. With this 
agrees what he writes to the Corinthians: “So that the life of 
Jesus Christ may be manifested in our mortal flesh” [II Cor. 
4:11]. For this reason, in another passage he prays that God may 
keep their bodies as well as their souls and spirits sound “until the 
day of Christ” [I Thess. 5:23]. And no wonder! For it would be 
16 The material of secs. 7 and 8 is largely drawn from Calvin’s letter to Laelius 
Socinus in June, 1549 (CR XIII. 309-311). Barth and Niesel have quoted 
here sections 221-223 of the 1551 Institution, a text still closer to the letter 
cited (OS IV. 448 ff£.). 
17 Augustine, Against Adimantus xii. 5 (MPL 42. 146). 
#8 A Manichaean opinion. Cf. Augustine, Sermons xii. 10. 10-11. 11 (MPL 38. 
195 £.); Unfinished Treatise Against Julian ]. cxv f. (MPL 45. 1125). 
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utterly absurd that the bodies which God has dedicated to him- 
self as temples [I Cor. 3:16] should fall away into filth without 
hope of resurrection! What of the fact that they are also members 
of Christ? [I Cor. 6:15]. Or that God commands all their parts 
to be sanctified to him? Or that it is his will that his name be 
praised with men’s tongues, that pure hands be lifted to himself 
[I ‘Tim. 2:8], that sacrifices be offered [Rom. 12:1]? What mad- 
ness is it for that part of man, deemed by the Heavenly Judge 
worthy of such shining honor, to be by mortal man reduced to 
dust beyond hope of restoration? Similarly, Paul, when he exhorts 
us to obey the Lord both in body and in soul, for both are of God 
[I Cor. 6:20], surely does not allow that what he has, so to speak, 
claimed as sacred to God should be condemned to eternal corrup- 
tion! 

Nor does Scripture define anything more clearly than the 
resurrection of the flesh that we now bear. “For this perishable 
nature,” says Paul, “must put on the imperishable, and this 
mortal nature must put on immortality.” [I Cor. 15:53.] If God 
made new bodies, where would this change of quality appear? 
If Scripture had said that we must be renewed, an ambiguous 
expression would perhaps have given occasion for their cavil. Now 
when, pointing at the bodies that encompass us, he promises them 
incorruption, he is openly enough denying that new ones are 
made. “Indeed, he could not,” says Tertullian, “have spoken 
more precisely unless he had held his own skin in his hands.’’9 
Nor will they by any cavil escape the fact that Paul elsewhere, 
stating that Christ will be the judge of the world, refers to Isaiah’s 
testimony [Rom. 14:11], “As I live, says the Lord” [Isa. 49:18, 
Vg.], “to me every knee shall bow” [Isa. 45:24, Vg.; Rom. 14:11, 
Vg.|, since he plainly declares that those whom he is addressing 
will be required to render account of their life. ‘Phis would not 
make sense if new bodies were to be brought before the judgment 
seat. Further, there is nothing uncertain in the words of Daniel, 
“And many of those who sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, 
some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt” [Dan. 12:2], since He does not call forth new matter from 
the four elements to fashion men, but dead men from their graves. 

And this is what plain reason dictates. For if death, which takes 
its origin from the fall of man, is accidental, the restoration which 
Christ has brought belongs to that self-same body which began to 
be mortal. And from the fact that the Athenians laughed when 
Paul asserted the resurrection [Acts 17:32], we may readily infer 


19Cutem ipsam tenens”’: Tertullian, On the Resurrection of the Flesh li 
(CCL Tertullianus II. 955; tr. ANF III. 585). 
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what his preaching was like; and their laughter in no slight degree 
serves to strengthen our faith. Christ’s saying is worthy of atten- 
tion: “Do not fear those who kill the body but cannot kill the 
soul; rather, fear him who can destroy both soul and body in the 
Gehenna of fire’ [Matt. 10:28 p.]. For there would be no reason 
to fear unless the body we now bear were liable to punishment. 
And there is another saying of Christ’s that is equally plain: “The 
hour is coming when all who are in the tombs will hear the voice 
of the Son of God, and those who have done good will come forth 
to the resurrection of life, but those who have done evil, to the res- 
urrection of judgment” [John 5:28-29]. Shall we say that souls 
rest in the graves, that from there they may hearken to Christ? 
Shall we not say rather that at his command bodies will be re- 
stored to the vigor which they had lost? 

Besides, if we are to be provided with new bodies, how will head 
and members match? Christ arose: was it by fashioning a new 
body for himself? No, as he had foretold, ‘Destroy this temple, 
and in three days I will raise it up” [John 2:19]. He received 
again the mortal body which he had previously borne. And it 
would not profit us much if the body which had been offered as an 
atoning sacrifice had been destroyed and replaced by a new one. 
We must hold fast to that fellowship which the apostle proclaims: 
that we arise because Christ arose [I Cor. 15:19 ff.]. For nothing 
is less likely than that our flesh, in which we bear about the death 
of Christ himself, should be deprived of Christ’s resurrection. 
This is apparent from a notable example: when Christ arose, 
“many bodies of the saints .. . came out of the tombs” [Matt. 
27:52]. And it cannot be denied that this was the prelude to the 
resurrection for which we hope, or rather a pledge of it. It was 
similar to what already existed earlier in Enoch and Elijah, whom 
Tertullian calls ‘“‘candidates for the resurrection” because, freed 
of corruption in body and soul, they were received into God’s 
keeping.” 


8. Significance of rites honoring the body* 

‘I am ashamed to use so many words in so plain a matter, but 
my readers will uncomplainingly bear with this annoyance in 
order that no cranny be left open for bold and wicked minds to 
deceive the simple. The flighty spirits with whom I am now dis- 
puting put forward a fabrication of their own brains, that in the 
resurrection there will be a creation of new bodies. By what reason 
do they feel themselves so impelled except that it seems incredible 
to them that a corpse so long consumed with corruption could 
20 Tertullian, op. cit., viii (CCL Tertullianus II. 1007; tr. ANF III. 590). 
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return to its original state? Therefore sheer unbelief is the mother 
of this notion. On the contrary, in Scripture the Spirit of God is 
continually urging us to hope for the resurrection of our flesh. 
Thus baptism, according to Paul, is the seal of our future resur- 
rection [Col. 2:12]; no less does the sacred Supper invite us to 
confidence in it, when we receive by mouth the symbols of spiritual 
grace. And surely the whole exhortation of Paul, that we should 
yield our members as weapons obedient to righteousness [Rom. 
6:13, 19], would be meaningless if it were not accompanied by 
his subsequent statement: “He who raised Christ from the dead 
will give life also to your mortal bodies” [Rom. 8:11]. For how 
would it help to devote feet, hands, eyes, and tongue to God’s 
service if they were not to share in its fruit and reward? This Paul 
openly confirms in his own words: “The body is not for fornica- 
tion, but for the Lord, and the Lord for the body. He who raised 
Christ will also raise us by his power” [1 Cor. 6:13—14, cf. Vg.]. 
Clearer yet are the words that follow, that our bodies are the tem- 
ples of the Holy Spirit and members of Christ [J Cor. 6:15, 19]. 
Meanwhile we see that he associates the resurrection with chastity 
and holiness, just as a little Jatev he extends the price of redemp- 
tion to bodies [1] Cor. 6:20]. Now it would not accord with reason 
that Paul’s body, in which he bore the marks of Christ [Gal. 
6:17], and in which he greatly glorified Christ, should be deprived 
of the reward of the crown. Whence also arises that glorying: 
“We await a Redeemer from heaven, who will conform our lowly 
body to his glorious body” [Phil. 3:g0-21 p.]. And if it is true 
that “through many tribulations we must enter the Kingdom of 
God” [Acts 14:22], no reason supports the refusal of that entrance 
to the bodies, which God trains under the standard of the cross 
and adorns with the praise of victory. 

‘Therefore, among the saints no doubt arose of this fact that 
they should hope to become companions of Christ, who transfers 
to his own person all the afflictions by which we are tested, to 
teach that they are life-giving. Indeed, God trained even the holy 
patriarchs under the law in this faith, through outward ceremony. 
For why should a burial rite arise, as noted above,?! unless to let 
men know that a new life was prepared for the bodies laid away? 

Spices and other symbols of immortality also looked to the very 
same end as sacrifices to mitigate the obscurity of teaching under 
the law. It was not superstition that gave rise to this practice, since 
as we see the Spirit no less attentive to the burial rites about to be 
narrated than to the chief mysteries of the faith. And Christ com- 
mends this as no mean office [Matt. 26:10], surely for no other 
21 Sec. 5, above. 
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reason than that it raises our eyes from gazing upon a grave that 
corrupts and effaces everything, to the vision of renewal. Besides, 
the very careful observance of this ceremony, which is approved 
in the patriarchs, is proof enough that it was to them a rare and 
precious aid to faith. And Abraham would not have taken such 
meticulous care about his wife’s tomb [Gen. 23:4, 19] if religion, 
and a value higher than this world, had not been set before his 
eyes; that is to say, that by adorning his wife’s dead body with the 
signs of the resurrection, he might strengthen his own faith and 
that of his household. A clearer proof of this fact appears in the 
example of Jacob, who, to witness to his posterity that the hope 
of the promised land did not depart from his mind even at death, 
orders that his bones be returned thither [Gen. 47:30]. I ask you, 
if he was to be clothed with a new body, would it not have been 
absurd for him to give a command concerning dust about to be 
reduced to nothing? Therefore, if Scripture has any force with 
us, there is no doctrine for which a clearer or surer proof can be 
desired. 

Children, even, understand in this way the words “resurrec- 
tion” and “to rise again.” For we do not say of something just 
created that it ‘rises again.’” And that saying of Christ would not 
stand: “Whatever the Father has given me will not perish, but I 
shall raise it up on the Last Day” [John 6:39 p.]. The word “‘to 
sleep” has the same implication, since it is applicable only to 
bodies. Hence also the name given to ‘‘cemeteries.’’?2 


(The manner of resurrection) 

It now remains for me to give some suggestion of the manner 
of resurrection. I use this language because Paul, calling it “a 
mystery” [I Cor. 15:51], urges us to sobriety, and restrains us from 
philosophizing too freely and subtly. “First, we must hold, as I 
have indicated, that as to substance we shall be raised again in the 
same flesh we now bear, but that the quality will be different. So 
it was that, when the same flesh of Christ which had been offered 
as a sacrifice was raised up, it yet excelled in other gifts as if it had 
become utterly different. This Paul asserts through familiar exam- 
ples [I Cor. 15:39]. °For just as the substance of human and animal 
flesh is the same, but not the quality [v. 39], and all stars are of 
the same material, but differ in their brilliance [v. 41], so “he 
teaches that, although we shall retain the substance of our bodies, 
there will be a change [vs. 51-52], that its condition may be far 
more excellent. Therefore, that we may be raised, the corruptible 
22 Calvin reminds us that etymologically a “cemetery” is a “sleeping place.” 

VG adds: “qui vaut autant comme dormitoire.” 
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body will not perish or vanish, but, having laid aside corruption, 
will put on incorruption [vs. 53—54]. Since God has all the elements 
ready at his bidding, no difficulty will hinder his commanding 
earth, waters, and fire to restore what they seem to have con- 
sumed, Isaiah also declares this, although with a figure of speech: 
“Behold, the Lord will come forth out of his place to visit iniquity 
upon the earth; and the earth will disclose her blood, and will no 
more cover her slain”’ [Isa. 26:21 p.]. 

But a distinction is to be noted between those who have been 
long dead and those whom that day will find still alive. “We shall 
not all sleep,” Paul states, “‘but we shall all be changed.” [I Cor. 
15:51.] That is, it will not be necessary to introduce an interval 
of time between death and the beginning of the second life, for 
“in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye,” the trumpet’s sound 
will penetrate to the dead, who will be raised imperishable; and 
to the living, who will be suddenly changed into the same glory 
[I Cor. 15:52-53]. Thus, in another place he comforts believers 
who are to undergo death, for those who are left then will not 
precede the dead; rather, those who have fallen asleep in Christ 
will first arise [I Thess. 4:15-16]. 

‘If anyone objects, quoting the apostle’s statement that “‘it is 
appointed for all men to die once” [Heb. 9:27 p.], the explanation 
is easy: where the state of nature is changed, there is an appear- 
ance of death, and it is aptly so called. Accordingly, these things 
mutually agree that all are to be renewed by death when they 
strip off the mortal body, yet a severing of body and soul will not 
be necessary where the change is sudden. 


g. The resurrection of the ungodly 

*®But here a more difficult question arises: By what right do 
the ungodly and accursed of God have a common resurrection, 
which is a singular benefit of Christ? We know that in Adam all 
were condemned to death [cf. Rom. 5:12; I Cor. 15:22], but Christ 
came as “resurrection and life” [John 11:25]. Did he come to give 
life to all mankind without distinction? But what would be less 
fitting than that they in their stubborn blindness should attain 
what the pious worshipers of God receive by faith alone? How- 
ever, this fact remains firm: one will be a resurrection of judg- 
ment, the other of life [John 5:29], and Christ will come to “‘sepa- 
rate the lambs from the goats’ [Matt. 25:32]. I reply that it 
ought not to seem so strange, since in daily experience we observe 
what corresponds to it. We know that in Adam we were deprived 
of the whole world’s inheritance, and that we are disqualified from 
eating common food for the same just reason as from eating of 
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the tree of life. How does it come about that God not only “makes 
luis sun rise on the good and the evil” [Matt. 5:45 p.], but that with 
respect to the uses of the present life his inestimable liberality 
constantly flows in great plenty? Hence, we surely recognize that 
the things proper to Christ and his members also pour forth 
abundantly upon the wicked, not to become their lawful posses- 
sion, but rather to render them inexcusable. The wicked often ex- 
perience God’s kindness, by remarkable proofs, so as sometimes 
to put in the shade all the blessings of the pious, yet these lead to 
their greater condemnation. 

If anyone should object that the resurrection is not fitly con- 
ferred by fleeting earthly benefits, my answer is that when they 
were first cut off from God the fountain of life, they deserved the 
death of the devil, in which they would be utterly destroyed. Yet 
by God’s wonderful plan, an intermediate state was found, so that 
apart from life they should live in death. It ought not to seem in 
any respect more absurd if there is an incidental resurrection of 
the wicked, in which they will be unwillingly haled before the 
judgment seat of Christ, whom they now refuse to listen to as 
their Master and ‘Teacher. For to be consumed by death would 
be a light punishment if they were not brought before the Judge 
to be punished for their obstinacy, whose vengeance without end 
and measure they have provoked against themselves. 

But, although we must hold to what we have said and to what 
that famous confession of Paul before Felix contains—that he 
awaits a coming resurrection of just and unjust [Acts 24:15]—still 
Scripture more often sets forth resurrection, along with heavenly 
glory, to the children of God alone, for Christ came properly not 
for the destruction of the world but for its salvation. Hence in 
the creed also there is mention solely of the blessed life. 


(Man’s life in the hereafter: eternal enjoyment of God’s pres- 

ence, or eternal misery in alienation from God, ro—12) 
ro. Everlasting blessedness 

>But since the prophecy that death will be swallowed up in vic- 
tory [Isa. 25:8; Hos. 13:14; I Cor. 15:54-55] will only then be 
fulfilled, let us always have in mind the eternal happiness, the 
goal of resurrection—a happiness of whose excellence the minutest 
part would scarce be told if aJl were said that the tongues of all 
men can say. For though we very truly hear that the Kingdom 
of God will be filled with splendor, joy, happiness, and glory, yet 
when these things are spoken of, they remain utterly remote from 
our perception, and, as it were, wrapped in obscurities, until that 
day comes when he will reveal to us his glory, that we may behold 
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it face to face [cf. I Cor. 13:12]. ‘We know that ‘we are God’s 
children,” says John, but “it does not yet appear. ... But when “we 
shall be like him . . . we shall see him as he is” [I John 3:2]. °Ac- 
cordingly, the prophets, because they could not find words to 
express that spiritual blessedness in its own nature, merely 
sketched it in physical terms. Yet because any taste of that sweet- 
ness ought to kindle fervent desire in us, let us pause to reflect 
especially on this: If God contains the fullness of all good things 
in himself like an inexhaustible fountain, *nothing beyond him 
is to be sought by those who strive after the highest good and all 
the elements of happiness, ‘as we are taught in many passages. 
Thus: “Abraham, ... Iam your very great reward” [Gen. 15:1]. 
David’s statement agrees with this: “Jehovah is my portion... ; 
a goodly lot has fallen to me” [Ps. 16:5-6 p.]. Another passage: “I 
shall be satisfied with thy countenance.” [Ps. 17:15 p.; see II. x. 
17.] *Indeed, Peter declares that believers are called in this to be- 
come partakers of the divine nature [II Peter 1:4]. How is this? 
Because “he will be . . . glorified in all his saints, and will be 
marveled at in all who have believed” [II Thess. 1:10]. If the Lord 
will share his glory, power, and righteousness with the elect—nay, 
will give himself to be enjoyed by them and, what is more excel- 
lent, will somehow make them to become one with himself, let us 
remember that every sort of happiness is included under this 
benefit. And although we have advanced considerably in this 
meditation, let us nevertheless acknowledge that, if our mental 
capacity be compared with the height of this mystery, we still 
remain at the very lowest roots. ‘In this matter, we must all the 
more, then, keep sobriety, lest forgetful of our limitations we 
should soar aloft with the greater boldness, and be overcome by 
the brightness of the heavenly glory. We also feel how we are 
titillated by an immoderate desire to know more than is lawful. 
From this, trifling and harmful questions repeatedly flow forth 
—trifling, I say, for from them no profit can be derived. But this 
second kind is worse because those who indulge in them entangle 
themselves in dangerous speculations; accordingly, I call these 
questions “harmful.” 

We should regard as above all controversy the teaching of Scrip- 
ture that, just as God, variously distributing his gifts to the saints 
in this world, beams upon them unequally, so there will not be an 
equal measure of glory in heaven, where God shall crown his own 
gifts.2 And what Paul says does not apply indiscriminately to all: 
“You are my crown and glory” [I Thess. 2:20] in the day of Christ 
28 Augustine, Psalms, Ps. 70. ii. 5; Ps. 102:7 (MPL 36. 896; 37. 1321; tr. LF 

[Ps. 71] Psalms III. 437; [Ps. 103] V. 42 £.). 
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[I Thess. 2:19]. And that saying of Christ’s to the apostles: “You 
will sit . . . judging the twelve tribes of Israel” [Matt. 19:28]. But 
Paul, who knew that, as God lavishes spiritual gifts upon the 
saints on earth, he adorns them with glory in heaven, does not 
doubt that a particular crown is laid up for him in accordance 
with his labors [II Tim. 4:8]. And Christ, to commend to the apos- 
tles the dignity of the office entrusted to them, advises them that 
its fruit is laid up in heaven [cf. Matt. 19:21]. So also Daniel: 
“And those who are wise shall shine like the brightness of the 
firmament; and those who turn many to righteousness, like the 
stars forever and ever” [Dan. 12:3]. For anyone who closely studies 
the Scriptures, they promise believers not only eternal life but a 
special reward for each. Hence also comes Paul’s statement: ‘May 
God requite him in that day” [II Tim. 1:18 p.]. This is confirmed 
by Christ’s promise: ‘You will receive a hundredfold . . . in eter- 
nal life” [Matt. 19:29 p.]. In short, as Christ begins the glory of his 
body in this world with manifold diversity of gifts, and increases 
it by degrees, so also he will perfect it in heaven. 


rr. Disposing of superfluous questions 

‘But as all the pious will accept this with one accord, because 
it is sufficiently attested by the Word of God, so on the other 
hand, bidding farewell to thorny questions which they know to be 
a hindrance, they will not transgress the limits set. As far.as I am 
concerned, I not only refrain personally from superfluous inves- 
tigation of useless matters, but I also think that I ought to guard 
against contributing to the levity of others by answering them. 
Men hungry for empty learning inquire how great the difference 
will be between prophets and apostles, and again, between apos- 
tles and martyrs; by how many degrees virgins will differ from 
married women.” In short, they leave no corner of heaven exempt 
from their search. Then it occurs to them to ask what purpose is 
to be served by a restoration of the world, since the children of 
God will not be in need of any of this great and incomparable 
plenty but will be like the angels [Matt. 22:30], whose abstinence 
from food is the symbol of eternal blessedness.75 But I reply that in 


24 Aquinas, Summa Theol. WI. Suppl. xciii. 3: “The various mansions [of the 
saints] are distinguished according to the various degrees of charity”; cf. qu. 
xcvi, esp. art. 11, on the aureoles (Matt. 19:21) of virgins, martyrs, and 
doctors. 

25 Aquinas, op. cit., qu. xci, on the renewal of the world. Cf. P. E. Schramm’s 
Kaiser, Rom, und Renovatio, a detailed study of the concept of “renovatio 
mundi” to the twelfth century; McNeill, Christian Hope for World Society, 
ch, IV: “Rome and World Renewal.” 
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the very sight of it there will be such pleasantness, such sweetness 
in the knowledge of it alone, without the use of it, that this hap- 
piness will far surpass all the amenities that we now enjoy. Let us 
imagine ourselves set in the richest region on earth, where we 
lack no pleasure. Who is not from time to time hindered or pre- 
vented from enjoying God’s benefits by his own illness? Who does 
not often have the even tenor of his life broken by his own in- 
temperance? From this it follows that an enjoyment, clear and 
pure from every vice, even though it makes no use of corruptible 
life, is the acme of happiness. 

Some go farther and ask whether dross and other corruptions 
in metals are not far distant from the restoration, and at variance 
from it. Though in some degree I grant them this, with Paul I 
await the repairing of those faults which took their beginning 
from sin, for which the creatures “groan and travail” [Rom. 8:22]. 
They go still farther and ask what better estate remains for man, 
since the blessing of offspring will then be at an end. This dif- 
ficulty is also easy to resolve. The fact that Scripture so wonder- 
fully commends the blessing of offspring applies to the increases 
whereby God continually advances the order of nature toward his 
goal; but in perfection itself, we know, there is another reckoning. 
But allurements readily seize the unwary and then they are drawn 
more and more deeply into the labyrinth. The outcome is that 
when each one is pleased by his own opinions, there is no end of 
disputing. Let this, then, be our short way out: to be satisfied 
with the “mirror” and its “dimness” until we see him face to face 
[1 Cor. 13:12]. For few out of a huge multitude care how they are 
to go to heaven, but all long to know beforehand what takes place 
there. Almost all are lazy and loath to do battle, while already 
picturing to themselves imaginary victories. 


z2. The lot of the reprobate 

>@Now, because no description can deal adequately with the 
gravity of God’s vengeance against the wicked, their torments and 
tortures are figuratively expressed to us by physical things, that is, 
by darkness, weeping, and gnashing of teeth [Matt. 8:12; 22:13], 
unquenchable fire [Matt. 3:12; Mark 9:43; Isa. 66:24], an undying 
worm gnawing at the heart [Isa. 66:24]. "By such expressions the 
Holy Spirit certainly intended to confound all our senses with 
dread: as when he speaks of “a deep Gehenna prepared from 
eternity, fed with fire and much wood; the breath of the Lord, like 
a stream of brimstone, kindles it” [Isa. 30:33]. As by such details 
we shouid be enabled in some degree to conceive the lot of the 
wicked, so we ought especially to fix our thoughts upon this: how 
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wretched it is to be cut off from all fellowship with God. And 
not that only but so to feel his sovereign power against you that 
you cannot escape being pressed by it. For first, his displeasure is 
like a raging fire, devouring and engulfing everything it touches. 
Secondly, all creatures so serve him in the execution of his judg- 
ment that they to whom the Lord will openly show his wrath will 
feel heaven, earth, sea, living beings, and all that exists aflame, as 
it were, with dire anger against them, and armed to destroy them. 
Accordingly, it was no insignificant thing that the apostle declared 
when he said that the faithless ‘shall suffer the punishment of 
eternal destruction, excluded from the presence of the Lord and 
from the glory of his might” [II Thess. 1:9 p.]. ‘And whenever 
through physical metaphors the prophets strike us with fear, 
although they employ no exaggeration to match our sluggishness, 
they still mingle with their message foreshadowings of the com- 
ing judgment, in the sun, the moon, and the whole fabric of the 
universe [Matt. 24:29, etc.]. °®’Consequently, unhappy consciences 
find no rest from being troubled and tossed by a terrible whirl- 
wind,’ from feeling that they are being torn asunder by a hostile 
Deity, pierced and lanced by deadly darts, quaking at God’s 
lightning bolt, and being crushed by the weight of his hand—so 
that it would be more bearable to go down into any bottomless 
depths and chasms than to stand for a moment in these terrors. 
>What and how great is this, to be eternally and unceasingly be- 
sieged by him? °On this point the Ninetieth Psalm has a mem- 
orable statement: although by his mere glance he scatters and 
brings to nought all mortal men, he urges his own worshipers on, 
the more because they are timid in this world, that he may inspire 
them, burdened with the cross, to press forward [Ps. go: 7 ff.], 
until he himself is “‘all in all” [I Cor. 15:28]. 


28 Hell, in whatever “physical metaphors” it is depicted, is, for Calvin, essen- 
tially this: “alienart ab omni Det societate.”’ Cf. Milton, Paradise Lost V. 
877, where Abdiel addresses Satan: “O alienate from God, O spirit accurst.” 
See also R. M. Frye, God, Man, and Satan, ch. 2, esp. pp. 40 f. 

27 “Diro turbine.” One is reminded of the ceaseless torrents of cold, foul rain, 
hail, and sleet, observed by Dante as, with Vergil, he traverses the Third 
Circle of Hell (Inferno, Canto VI); but the contexts bear no resemblance. 
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CHAPTER I 


THe TRUE CHurCH! wirH WHICH AS MOTHER OF ALL THE 
GopLy WE Must KEEP UNitTy 


(The Holy Catholic Church, our mother, 1-4) 
r. The necessity of the church 

‘As explained in the previous book, it is by the faith in the 
gospel that Christ becomes ours and we are made partakers of the 
salvation and eternal blessedness brought by him. Since, however, 
in our ignorance and sloth (to which J add fickleness of disposi- 
tion) we need outward helps to beget and increase faith within us, 
and advance it to its goal, God has also added these aids that he 
may provide for our weakness. “And in order that the preaching 


1 The space accorded by Calvin to the doctrine of the church in the Institutes 
is evidence of the high importance it assumed for him. Yet until our century 
this part of his theology has attracted little attention from his interpreters. 
The following list of titles may serve to illustrate the now widening interest 
in his treatment of the church: Th. Werdermann, ‘“‘Calvins Lehre von der 
Kirche in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung” in Calvinstudien, pp. 236-338; 
Doumergue, Calvin V; L. Goumaz, La Docirine du salut, pp. 312-336; A. 
Lecerf, “La Doctrine de l’Eglise dans Calvin,” Revue de théologie et de phi- 
losophie religieuses IX (1929), 256-270; P. Barth, “Calvins Verstandnis der 
Kirche,” Zwischen den Zeiten VIL. 216-233; P. Imbart de la Tour, Les Ori- 
gines de la Réforme IV. 98-115; H. R. Pearcy, The Meaning of the Church 
in the Thought of Calvin; R. C. Petry, “Calvin’s Conception of the ‘Com- 
munio Sanctorum,’” Church History V (1936), 227-238; P. T. Fuhrmann, 
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of the gospel might flourish, he deposited this treasure in the 
church. ‘He instituted ‘‘pastors and teachers” [Eph. 4:11] through 
whose lips he might teach his own; he furnished them with au- 
thority; finally, he omitted nothing that might make for holy 
agreement of faith and for right order. First of all, he instituted 
sacraments, which we who have experienced them feel to be 
highly useful aids to foster and strengthen faith. Shut up as we are 
in the prison house of our flesh, we have not yet attained angelic 
rank. God, therefore, in his wonderful providence accommodating 
himself to our capacity, has prescribed a way for us, though still far 
off, to draw near to him. 

Accordingly, our plan of instruction now requires us to discuss 
the church, its government, orders, and power; then the sacra- 
ments; and lastly, the civil order.? At the same time we are to call 
back godly readers from those corruptions by which Satan, in 
the papacy, has polluted everything God had appointed for our 
salvation. 

I shall start, then, with the church, into whose bosom God is 
pleased to gather his sons, not only that they may be nourished by 
her help and ministry as long as they are infants and children, 
but also that they may be guided by her motherly care until they 
mature and at last reach the goal of faith. “For what God has 
joined together, it is not lawful to put asunder” [Mark 10:9 p.], so 
that, for those to whom he is Father the church may also be 
Mother.’ And this was so not only under the law but also after 
Christ’s coming, as Paul testifies when he teaches that we are the 
children of the new and heavenly Jerusalem [Gal. 4:26]. 


2. What is the relationship of church and creed? 
*The article in the Creed in which we profess to “‘believe the 


God-centered Religion, ch. vi; J. T. McNeill, ‘““The Church in Sixteenth- 
Century Reformed Theology,” Journal of Religion XXII (1942), 251-269; 
W. Niesel, The Theology of Calvin, ch. 13; LCC XXIII. 361-406 (selections 
from the Commentaries); W. Mueller, Church and State in Luther and 
Calvin, pp. 77-125; G. MacGregor, Corpus Christi: The Nature of the Church 
According to the Reformed Tradition. 

2 Book IV is outlined in this sentence. Throughout, the church is treated as 
the divine institution to assemble and minister to the elect in the earthly 
condition in which they are, as stated in the previous sentence, “ergastulo 
carnis ...inclusi,” “shut in the prison of the flesh.” Cf. Peter Martyr Vermigli, 
Loci communes, 1576 edition, ‘Simplex expositio” 35, p. 484. 

‘“You cannot have God for your Father unless you have the church for your 
Mother.” Cyprian, On the Unity of the Catholic Church vi (CSEL 3. i. 214; 
tr. LCC V. 127f.); Augustine, Psalms, Ps. 88. ii. 14 (MPL 37. 1140; tr. LF 
Psalms IV. 269 £.); Against the Writings of Petilianus III. ix. 10 (MPL 43. 
353); Pseudo-Augustine, On the Creed (De Symbolo) iv. 13 (MPL 40. 668). 
On early parallels, see J. H. Plumpe, Mater Ecclesiae, ch. iii. 
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church” refers not only to the visible church (our present topic) 
but also to all God’s elect, in whose number are also included the 
dead. The word “believe” is used because often no other distinc- 
tion can be made between God’s children and the ungodly, 
between his own flock and wild beasts. *®’There is no good reason 
why many insert the preposition “in.” I admit that it is more 
usual and is not without the support of antiquity, since *the 
Nicene Creed, as reported in the Ecclesiastical History, adds the 
preposition.* “Still, we should at the same time note from the 
writings of the fathers that in early times it was accepted as beyond 
controversy that people should say, “I believe the church,” not “in 
the church.” So “spoke Augustine and that ancient writer (who- 
ever he was) whose treatise On the Exposition of the Creed bears 
Cyprian’s name.’ ’Besides, they clearly note that to add the prep- 
osition would make it an improper expression, which opinion 
they confirm by substantial reasoning. We testify that we believe 
in God because our mind reposes in him as truthful, and our trust 
rests in him. To say ‘én the church” would be as inappropriate 
as “‘in the forgiveness of sins’ or “‘in the resurrection of the body.” 
Consequently, although I do not wish to dispute over words, I 
should prefer to use the proper phrase, one better fitted to express 
the matter, rather than to affect forms of speaking which need- 
lessly obscure it. 

‘But the purpose is for us to know that, even though the devil 
moves every stone to destroy Christ’s grace, and though God’s 
enemies also rage with the same savage fury, it cannot be ex- 
tinguished; nor can Christ’s blood be made barren, nay, even 
some good may come of it. °°/”We must thus consider both God’s 
secret election and his inner call. For he alone “knows who are 
his” [II Tim. 2:19], and, as Paul says, encloses them under his 
seal [Eph. 1:13], except that they bear his insignia by which they 
may be distinguished from the reprobate. But because a small and 
contemptible number are hidden in a huge multitude and a few 
grains of wheat are covered by a pile of chaff, we must leave to 
God alone the knowledge of his church, whose foundation is his 
secret election. “Jt is not sufficient, indeed, for us to compre- 


# The Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed is so given, not in the Ecclesiastical 
History by Eusebius, but in the Acts of the Council of Chalcedon, where the 
preposition «es appears. Cf. Schaff, Creeds I. 22; Il. 45-51, 58. The form 
“in ecclesiam” occurs in the Tripartite History of Cassiodorus II]. 6 (MPL 
69. 951). It is impossible to bring out the meaning in English, a virtually 
inflectionless language, of a distinction that stretches even the Latin. 

5 Augustine, On Faith and the Creed x. 21 (MPL 4o. 193; tr. NPNF III. 331); 
Pseudo-Augustine, On the Creed, loc. cit., note 3, above; Pseudo-Cyprian 
(ie., Rufinus), On the Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed xxxvi (MPL 21. 373; 
tr. NPNF 2 ser. III. 557; ACW XX. 71). 
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hend in mind and thought the multitude of the elect, unless we 
consider the unity of the church as that into which we are con- 
vinced we have been truly engrafted. For no hope of future in- 
heritance remains to us unless we have been united with all other 
members under Christ, our Head. 

The church is called “catholic,” or ‘‘universal,’’ because there 
could not be two or three churches ‘unless Christ be torn asunder 
[cf. I Cor. 1:13|—which cannot happen! *But all the elect are so 
united in Christ [cf. Eph, 1:22-23| that as they are dependent 
on one Head, they also grow together into one body, being joined 
and knit together [cf. Eph. 4:16] as are the limbs of a body [Rom. 
12:5; I Cor. 10:17; 12:12, 27]. (Chey are made truly one since 
they live together in one faith, hope, and love, and in the same 
Spirit of God. °@For they have been called not only into the 
same inheritance of eternal life but also to participate in one God 
and Christ [Eph. 5:30]. ‘Although the melancholy desolation 
which confronts us on every side may cry that no remnant of the 
church is left, let us know that Christ’s death is fruitful, and that 
God miraculously keeps his church as in hiding places.® So it was 
said to Elijah, “I have kept for myself seven thousand men who 
have not bowed the knee before Baal” [I Kings 19:18 p.]. 


3. “The communion of saints” 

“This article of the Creed also applies to some extent to the out- 
ward church, in that each of us should keep in brotherly agree- 
ment with all God’s children, should yield to the church the au- 
thority it deserves, in short, should act as one of the flock. *®/”Ac- 
cordingly, “the communion of saints’ is added. This clause, 
though generally omitted by the ancients,’ ought not to be over- 
looked, for it very well expresses what the church is. It is as if one 
said that the saints are gathered into the society of Christ on the 
principle that whatever benefits God confers upon them, they 
should in turn share with one another. This does not, however, 
rule out diversity of graces, inasmuch as we know the gifts of the 
Spirit are variously distributed. Nor is civil order disturbed, 
which allows each individual to own his private possessions, since 
it is necessary to keep peace among men that the ownership of 
property should be distinct and personal among them. But a com- 
8 “Quast in latebris.” The church is invisible in the sense that it is. spiritual, 

but also in the sense that it is able at times to survive only in a hidden state. 

On its perpetuity, cf. II. xv. 3, note 10; Comm. Ezek. 16:53: “God always 

preserves a hidden seed, for there must always be a church in the world 

protel enim semper esse ecclesia in mundum].” 
7 Rufinus, op. cit., xxxix (MPL 21. 377; tr. NPNF 2 ser. III. 558; ACW XX. 

44); cf. W. A. Curtis, A History of Creeds and Confessions, pp. 61 £., 64: 
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munity is affirmed, such as Luke describes, in which the heart and 
soul of the multitude of believers are one [Acts 4:32]; and such 
as Paul has in mind when he urges the Ephesians to be “one body 
and one Spirit, just as” they “were called in one hope” [Eph. 
4:4 p.]. If truly convinced that God is the common Father of all 
and Christ the common Head, being united in brotherly love, they 
cannot but share their benefits with one another. 

¢™Now, it is very important for us to know what benefit we 
shall gain from this. The basis on which we believe the church is 
that we are fully convinced we are members of it. In this way 
our salvation rests upon sure and firm supports, so that, even if 
the whole fabric of the world were overthrown, the church could 
neither totter nor fall. *First, it stands by God’s election, and can- 
not waver or fail any more than his eternal providence can. °Sec- 
ondly, it has in a way been joined to the steadfastness of Christ, 
who will no more allow his believers to be estranged from him 
than that his members be rent and torn asunder. ?Besides, we are 
certain that, while we remain within the bosom of the church, the 
truth will always abide with us. Finally, we feel that these prom- 
ises apply to us: ‘There will be salvation in Zion” [Joel 2:32; 
Obad. 17, cf. Vg.J]; “God will abide in the midst of Jerusalem 
forever, that it may never be moved” [Ps. 46:5]. So powerful is 
participation in the church that it keeps us in the society of God. 
In the very word ‘‘communion’’® there is a wealth of comfort 
because, while it is determined that whatever the Lord bestows 
upon his members and ours belongs to us, our hope is strengthened 
by all the benefits they receive. 

Yet, to embrace the unity of the church in this way, we need 
not (as we have said)* see the church with the eyes or touch it with 
the hands. Rather, the fact that it belongs to the realm of faith 
should warn us to regard it no less since it passes our understand- 
ing than if it were clearly visible. And our faith is no worse 
because it recognizes a church beyond our ken. For here we are 
not bidden to distinguish between reprobate and elect—that is for 
God alone, not for us, to do—but to establish with certainty in our 
hearts that all those who, by the kindness of God the Father, 


8 Calvin’s thought of the functioning church as a communion in which the 
divine gifts are shared is close to that of Luther. Cf. Luther’s Treatise on the 
Sacrament and on the Brotherhoods 1. 4 (Werke WA II. 743; tr. Works of 
Martin Luther Il. 10); McNeill, Unitive Protestantism, pp. 27-33, and in 
Rouse and Neill, A History of the Ecumenical Movement, pp. 30 ff£.; P. 
Althaus, Communio Sanctorum, Die Gemeinde in Lutherischem Kirchenge- 
danken; R. C. Petry, as cited in sec. 1, note 1, above; G. MacGregor, Corpus 
Christi, p. 9. 

9 Cf. “secret election,” etc., sec. 2, above. 
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through the working of the Holy Spirit, have entered into fellow- 
ship with Christ, are set apart as God’s property and personal 
possession; and that when we are of their number we share that 


great grace. 


4. The visible church as mother of believers 

e®But because it is now our intention to discuss the visible 
church, let us learn even from the simple title ““mother’’!® how use- 
ful, indeed how necessary, it is that we should know her. For there 
is no other way to enter into life unless this mother conceive us 
in her womb, give us birth, nourish us at her breast, and lastly, 
unless she keep us under her care and guidance until, putting off 
mortal flesh, we become like the angels [Matt. 22:30]. Our weak- 
ness does not allow us to be dismissed from her school until we 
have been pupils all our lives. °° Furthermore, away from her bosom 
one cannot hope for any forgiveness of sins or any salvation, as Isaiah 
[Isa. 37:32] and Joel [Joel 2:32] testify. Ezekiel agrees with them 
when he declares that those whom God rejects from heavenly life 
will not be enrolled among God’s people [Ezek. 13:9]. On the 
other hand, those who turn to the cultivation of true godliness are 
said to inscribe their names among the citizens of Jerusalem [cf. 
Isa. 56:5; Ps. 87:6]. ‘For this reason, it is said in another psalm: 
“Remember me, O Jehovah, with favor toward thy people; visit 
me with salvation: that I may see the well-doing of thy chosen 
ones, that J may rejoice in the joy of thy nation, that I may be 
glad with thine inheritance” [Ps. 106:4—5 p.; cf. Ps. 105:4, Vg., 
etc.]. By these words God’s fatherly favor and the especial witness 
of spiritual life are limited to his flock, so that it is always dis- 
astrous to leave the church. 


(Her ministers, speaking for God, not to be despised, 5-6) 
5. Education through the church, its value and its obligation 
‘But let us proceed to set forth what pertains to this topic. Paul 
writes that Christ, “that he might fill all things,” appointed some 
to be “apostles, some prophets, some evangelists, some pastors and 
teachers, for the equipment of the saints, for the work of the 


40 Note that the church, here called “Mother,” is the visible church, and that 
the mother function of the church, bearing and nourishing believers, is neces- 
sary to salvation. Cf. Cyprian, Letters iv. 4; Ixxiii. 21 (CSEL 3. li. 477, 795; 
tr. ANF V. 282, 384); Augustine, Enchiridion xvii. 65; “the church, ... with- 
out whom there is no forgiveness of sins’ (MPL 40. 262 f.; tr. LCC VIL. 377); 
Augustine, Sermons lvi. 4, 5 (MPL 38. 379; tr. LF Sermons I. 69 £.); First 
Epistle of John iii. 1 (MPL 35. 1998; tr. NPNF VII. 476). In Comm. Eph. 
4:13, Calvin says, “The church is the common mother of all the godly, which 
bears, nourishes, and brings up children to God, kings and peasants alike; 
and this is done by the ministry.” Cf. Wendel, Calvin, p. 224. 
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ministry, for the building up of the body of Christ, until we all 
reach the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, to perfect manhood, to the measure of the fully mature age 
of Christ” [Eph. 4:10-13, Comm., but cf. also Vg.]. We see how 
God, who could‘in a moment perfect his own, nevertheless desires 
them to grow up into manhood solely under the education of the 
church. We see the way set for it: the preaching of the heavenly 
doctrine has been enjoined upon the pastors. We see that all are 
brought under the same regulation, that with a gentle and teach- 
able spirit they may allow themselves to be governed by teachers 
appointed to this function. Isaiah had long before distinguished 
Christ’s Kingdom by this mark: ‘‘My spirit which is upon you, and 
my words which I have put in your mouth, shall never depart out 
of your mouth, or out of the mouth of your children, or... of 
your children’s children” [Isa. 59:21]. From this it follows that all 
those who spurn the spiritual food, divinely extended to them 
through the hand of the church, deserve to perish in famine and 
hunger. God breathes faith into us only by the instrument of his 
gospel, as Paul points out that “faith comes from hearing” [Rom. 
10:17]. Likewise, the power to save rests with God [Rom. 1:16]; 
but (as Paul again testifies) He displays and unfolds it in the 
preaching of the gospel [zbid.]. 

By this plan He willed of old that holy assemblies be held at 
the sanctuary in order that the doctrine taught by the mouth of 
the priest might foster agreement in faith. The Temple is called 
God’s “‘resting place” [Ps. 132:14]; the sanctuary, his “dwelling” 
[Isa. 57:15], where he is said to sit among the cherubim [Ps. 80:1]. 
Glorious titles, they are used solely to bring esteem, love, rever- 
ence, and dignity to the ministry of the heavenly doctrine. Other- 
wise, the appearance of a mortal and despised man would much 
detract from them. To make us aware, then, that an inestimable 
treasure is given us in earthen vessels [II Cor. 4:7], God himself 
appears in our midst, and, as Author of this order, would have 
men recognize him as present in his institution. 

Accordingly, after he forbade his people to devote themselves 
to auguries, divinations, magic arts, necromancy, and other super- 
stitions [Deut. 18:10-11; Lev. 19:31], he added that he would give 
what ought to suffice for all: that they should never be destitute 
of prophets [cf. Deut. 18:15]. But as he did not entrust the ancient 
folk to angels but raised up teachers from the earth truly to per- 
form the angelic office, so also today it is his will to teach us 
through human means. As he was of old not content with the law 
alone, but added priests as interpreters from whose lips the people 
might ask its true meaning [cf. Mal. 2:7], so today he not only 
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desires us to be attentive to its reading, but also appoints instruc- 
tors to help us by their effort. This is doubly useful. On the one 
hand, he proves our obedience by a very good test when we hear 
his ministers speaking just as if he himself spoke. On the other, 
he also provides for our weakness in that he prefers to address us 
in human fashion through interpreters in order to draw us to him- 
self, rather than to thunder at us and drive us away. Indeed, from 
the dread with which God’s majesty justly overwhelms them, 
all the pious truly feel how much this familiar sort of teaching is 
needed. 

Those who think the authority of the Word is dragged down by 
the baseness of the men called to teach it disclose their own un- 
gratefulness. For, among the many excellent gifts with which God 
has adorned the human race, it is a singular privilege that he 
deigns to consecrate to himself the mouths and tongues of men in 
order that his voice may resound in them.'! Let us accordingly 
not in turn dislike to embrace obediently the doctrine of salva- 
tion put forth by his command and by his own mouth. For, 
although God’s power is not bound to outward means, he has 
nonetheless bound us to this ordinary manner of teaching. Fanati- 
cal men, refusing to hold fast to it, entangle themselves in many 
deadly snares. Many are led either by pride, dislike, or rivalry to 
the conviction that they can profit enough from private reading 
and meditation; hence they despise public assemblies and deem 
preaching superfluous. But, since they do their utmost to sever 
or break the sacred bond of unity, no one escapes the just penalty 
of this unholy separation without bewitching himself with pes- 
tilent errors and foulest delusions. In order, then, that pure 
simplicity of faith may flourish among us, let us not be reluctant 
to use this exercise of religion which God, by ordaining it, has 
shown us to be necessary and highly approved. No one—not even 
a fanatical beast—ever existed who would tell us to close our ears 
to God. But in every age the prophets and godly teachers have had 
a difficult struggle with the ungodly, who in their stubbornness 
can never submit to the yoke of being taught by human word and 
ministry. This is like blotting out the face of God which shines 
upon us in teaching. Believers were bidden of old to seek the face 
of God in the sanctuary [Ps. 105:4], as is oftentimes repeated in 


11 The ministers of “the heavenly doctrine” (above) speak with God’s own 
voice. Cf. Calvin’s Homilies on I Samuel xlii, where the prophets and pastors 
of the Christian church are said to be “the very mouth of God” (CR XXXIX. 
705). Such is his high doctrine of the preaching ministry; and he goes on to 
warn against the pride that refuses to hearken. Cf. G. MacGregor, Corpus 
Christi, p. 52. 
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the law [Ps. 27:8; 100:2; 105:4; I Chron. 16:11; If Chron. 7:14] 
for no other reason than that for them the teaching of the law 
and the exhortations of the prophets were a living image of God, 
just as Paul asserts that in his preaching the glory of God shines 
in the face of Christ [II Cor. 4:6]. 

More detestable than this attitude is that of the apostates who 
have a passion for splitting churches, in effect driving the sheep 
from their fold and casting them into the jaws of wolves. We must 
hold to what we have quoted from Paul—that the church is built 
up solely by outward preaching, and that the saints are held to- 
gether by one bond only: that with common accord, through 
learning and advancement, they keep the church order established 
by God [cf. Eph. 4:12]. It was especially to this end that, as I have 
said, in ancient times under the law all believers were com- 
manded to assemble at the sanctuary. For while Moses speaks of 
God’s dwelling place, at the same time the place where God has 
put the memory of his name he calls the “place of God’s name” 
[cf. Ex. 20:24]. He plainly teaches thereby that there can be no use 
of the place apart from the doctrine of godliness. Doubtless for 
the same reason David complains with great bitterness of spirit 
that he has been barred from the Tabernacle through the tyranny 
and cruelty of his enemies [Ps. 84:2-3]. To many this seems 
almost a childish complaint, for to be denied access to the Temple 
would be a very slight loss, and would destroy but little pleasure, 
provided other delights were still at hand. Nevertheless, he laments 
that he burns, is tormented and well-nigh consumed, with this 
single trouble, vexation, and sorrow. Surely, this is because be- 
lievers have no greater help than public worship, for by it God 
raises his own folk upward step by step. 

We must observe that God always revealed himself thus to the 
holy patriarchs in the mirror of his teaching in order to be known 
spiritually. Accordingly, the Temple is called not only “the face 
of God” [cf. Ps. 42:2] but (to remove all cause for superstition) his 
“footstool” [Ps. 132:7; 99:5; I Chron. 28:2]. Happy indeed is that 
attainment of unity of faith [cf. Eph. 4:13] when all—from the 
highest to the lowest—aspire toward the Head! Whatever temples 
the Gentiles built for God on any other principle were a mere 
profanation of his worship. To a degree the Jews fell into this, 
though not with equal grossness. Stephen upbraided them in the 
words of Isaiah: ‘““God dwells not in temples made with hands,” 
etc. [Acts 7:48 p.; Isa. 66:1-2]. By his Word, God alone sanctifies 
temples to himself for lawful use. And if we rashly attempt any- 
thing without his command, strange inventions forthwith cling to 
the bad beginning and spread evil without measure. 
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Yet Xerxes, when he on the advice of his wise men rashly 
burned or destroyed all the temples of Greece, thought it absurd 
for gods, who ought to have free access to all things, to be shut up 
within walls and roofs.’? As if it were not in God’s power some- 
how to come down to us, in order to be near us, yet without chang- 
ing place or confining us to earthly means; but rather by these to 
bear us up as if in chariots to his heavenly glory, a glory that fills 
all things with its immeasurableness and even surpasses the 
heavens in height! 


6. Meaning and limits of the ministry 

*In our own day there has been great controversy over the ef- 
ficacy of the ministry. Some exaggerate its dignity beyond meas- 
ure. Others contend that what belongs to the Holy Spirit is 
wrongly transferred to mortal men—if we suppose that ministers 
and teachers penetrate into minds and hearts and so correct both 
blindness of mind and hardness of heart.'> We must therefore 
correctly assess this controversy. 

The points in dispute on both sides will be readily and easily 
resolved by expressly noting (1) the passages in which God as the 
author of preaching, joining his Spirit with it, promises benefits 
from it; (2) the passages in which God, separating himself from 
outward helps, claims for himself alone both the beginnings of 
faith and its entire course. 

1. The task of the second Elijah was, according to Malachi, to 
enlighten the minds and “to turn the hearts of the fathers to the 
children, and the unbelievers to the wisdom of the just” [Luke 
1:17; Mal. 4:5-6]. Christ declares that he sends the apostles to 
bring forth fruit from their labor [John 15:16]. Peter briefly 
defines what that fruit is, saying that we are “born anew .. . of 
incorruptible seed” [I Peter 1:23 p.]. Paul therefore boasts that 
he “begat” the Corinthians “through the gospel” [I Cor. 4:15], 
and that they are the “seal” of his “apostleship” [I Cor. 9:2], nay, 
that he was no minister of the letter who only smote upon ears 
with the sound of his voice, but that the working of the Spirit was 
given him in order that his teaching might not be unprofitable 
[II Cor. 3:6]. In this same sense he elsewhere denies that his gospel 
was so much in words as in power [I Cor. 2:4]. He also affirms that 
the Galatians ‘received ... the Spirit .. . by the hearing of faith” 


12 Cicero relates this, Laws II. x. 26 (LCL edition, pp. 405 f.). 

13 Editors have supposed that the above sentences characterize the attitudes of 
Lutherans and Zwinglians respectively. But no texts are cited for this, and it 
remains possible that Calvin is thinking of individual rather than of group 
opinions. an 
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[Gal. 3:2]. Briefly, in many passages he not only makes himself a 
co-worker of God but also assigns himself the function of impart- 
ing salvation [I Cor. 3:9 ff.]. 

2. In mentioning all these things Paul did not intend to credit 
to himself even a particle apart from God. This he briefly explains 
elsewhere: “Our labor in the Lord was not in vain’ [I Thess. 
3:5 p.], “with ... the might which he mightily inspires within 
me” ‘Got 1:29]. Likewise: ‘“‘He who worked through Peter for 
the mission to the circumcised worked through me also for the 
Gentiles” [Gal. 2:8]. Moreover, it is clear from other passages how 
he leaves nothing to ministers by themselves. “Neither he who 
plants nor he who waters is anything, but it is God alone who 
gives the growth” [I Cor. 3:47]. Likewise: “I worked more than all; 
not I, but the grace of God which was with me” [I Cor. 15:10 p.]. 
Surely we ought to remember those statements in which God, 
ascribing to himself illumination of mind and renewal of heart, 
warns that it is sacrilege for man to claim any part of either for 
himself. 

Meanwhile, anyone who presents himself in a teachable spirit 
to the ministers ordained by God shall know by the result that 
with good reason this way of teaching was pleasing to God, and 
also that with good reason this yoke of moderation was imposed 
on believers. 


(The visible church: its membership and the marks by which it 

as recognized, 7-9) 
7. Invisible and visible church 

>How we are to judge the church visible, which falls within 
our knowledge, is, I believe, already evident from the above dis- 
cussion. °For we have said that Holy Scripture speaks of the church 
in two ways. Sometimes by the term “church” it means that which 
is actually in God’s presence, into which no persons are received 
but those who are children of God by grace of adoption and true 
members of Christ by sanctification of the Holy Spirit. Then, 
indeed, the church includes not only the saints presently living 
on earth, but all the elect from the beginning of the world. Often, 
however, the name “church” designates the whole multitude of 
men spread over the earth who profess to worship one God and 
Christ. By baptism we are initiated into faith in him; by partaking 
in the Lord’s Supper we attest our unity in true doctrine and 
love; in the Word of the Lord we have agreement, and for the 
preaching of the Word the ministry instituted by Christ is pre- 
served. In this church are mingled many hypocrites who have 
nothing of Christ but the name and outward appearance. There 
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are very many ambitious, greedy, envious persons, evil speakers, 
and some of quite unclean life. Such are tolerated for a time either 
because they cannot be convicted by a competent tribunal or 
because a vigorous discipline does not always flourish as it ought. 

Just as we must believe, therefore, that the former church, 
invisible to us,'4 is visible to the eyes of God alone, so we are com- 
manded to revere and keep communion with the latter, which is 
called ‘‘church” in respect to men. 


8. The limitation of our judgment 

¢®) Accordingly, the Lord by certain marks and tokens has 
pointed out to us what we should know about the church. *As we 
have cited above from Paul, to know who are His is a prerogative 
belonging solely to God [II Tim. 2:19].1° Steps were indeed thus 
taken to restrain men’s undue rashness; and daily events them- 
selves remind us how far his secret judgments surpass our com- 
prehension. For those who seemed utterly lost and quite beyond 
hope are by his goodness called back to the way; while those who 
more than others seemed to stand firm often fall. ‘Therefore, 
according to God’s secret predestination (as Augustine says), 
“many sheep are without, and many wolves are within.’6 For 
he knows and has marked those who know neither him nor them- 
selves. Of those who openly wear his badge, his eyes alone see the 
ones who are unfeignedly holy and will persevere to the very end 
[Matt. 24:13]—the ultimate point of salvation. 

>’But on the other hand, because he foresaw it to be of some 
value for us to know who were to be counted as his children, he 
has in this regard accommodated himself to our capacity. And, 
since assurance of faith was not necessary, he substituted for it a 
certain charitable judgment whereby we recognize as members of 


144 The concept of the invisible church of all the elect is present in Augustine 
and was habitually employed by Wycliffe. Cf. Augustine, City of God, passim; 
On Baptism III. xix. 26 (MPL 43. 152; tr. NPNF IV. 445); Wycliffe, De 
ecclesia, Wyclif Society edition, p. 37: “Universitas fideltum praedestina- 
torum’”’; so also Hus, De ecclesia t, ed. S. H. Thomson, pp. 2£., 8; tr. D. S. 
Schaff, The Church by John Hus, pp. 3, 6; J. T. McNeill, “Some Emphases 
in Wyclif’s Teaching,” Journal of Religion VII (1927), 452 ff.; Unitive Prot- 
estantism, pp. 25 f. The idea is also familiar to such conciliarists as Dietrich 
of Niem (see LCC XIV. 150 £.). Luther employs similar language frequently, 
e.g., in his Preface to Revelation (Siémmtliche Schriften XIV [St. Louis, 
1898]; tr. Works of Martin Luther VI. 488). Other citations from Luther 
and Zwingli are found in OS V. 12, note 1. Cf. J. Courvoisier, La notion 
d’Eglise chez Bucer, pp. 68 ff.; Wendel, Calvin, pp. 225 f.; H. Strohl, La 
Pensée de la Réforme, pp. 174-181; McNeill, Unitive Protestantism, pp. 
39-45; Augsburg Confession, articles vii, viii. 

18. Séc.. 2, above. 

16 Augustine, John’s Gospel xlv. 12 (MPL 35. 1725; tr. NPNF VII. 253 £.). 
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the church those who, by confession of faith, by example of life, 
and by partaking of the sacraments, profess the same God and 
Christ with us.” 

*He has, moreover, set off by plainer marks the knowledge of his 
very body to us, knowing how necessary it is to our salvation. 


9. The marks of the church and our application of them to judg- 
ment 

*From this the face of the church comes forth and becomes 
visible to our eyes. Wherever we see the Word of God purely 
preached and heard, and the sacraments administered according 
to Christ’s institution, there, it is not to be doubted, a church of 
God exists [cf. Eph. 2:20].'8 For his promise cannot fail: “Wher- 
ever two or three are gathered in my name, there I am in the 
midst of them” [Matt. 18:20]. 

>But that we may clearly grasp the sum of this matter, we must 
proceed by the following steps: the church universal is a mul- 
titude gathered from all nations; it is divided and dispersed in 
separate places, but agrees on the one truth of divine doctrine, 
and is bound by the bond of the same religion. Under it are thus 
included individual churches, disposed in towns and villages ac- 
cording to human need, so that each rightly has the name and 
authority of the church. Individual men who, by their profession 
of religion, are reckoned within such churches, even though they 
may actually be strangers to the church, still in a sense belong to it 
until they have been rejected by public judgment. 

There is, however, a slightly different basis for judgment con- 
cerning individual men and churches. For it may happen that we 
ought to treat like brothers and count as believers those whom we 
think unworthy of the fellowship of the godly, because of the 
common agreement of the church by which they are borne and 
tolerated in the body of Christ. We do not by our vote approve 
such persons as members of the church, but we leave to them such 
place as they occupy among the people of God until it is lawfully 
taken from them. 

But we must think otherwise of the whole multitude itself. If it 
has the ministry of the Word and honors it, if it has the administra- 


17 Cf, Luther, Enchiridion piarum precationum (1529) (Werke WA X. ii. 394). 
Cf. sec. 20, note go, below. 

18 Cf. Augsburg Confession, art. vii, where the church is defined as “the congre- 
gation of saints in which the gospel is rightly taught and the sacraments are 
rightly administered.” Important as discipline is for Calvin, he does not dis- 
tinctly make it one of the notae, or marks, by which the church is recognized, 
as does Bucer, Scripta Anglicana, p. 36. Cf. Wendel, Calvin, p. 228. The First 
Scots Confession, ch. xviii, makes discipline the third “mark,” as does the 
Belgic Confession, art. xxix. 
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tion of the sacraments, it deserves without doubt to be held and 
considered a church. For it is certain that such things are not 
without fruit. In this way we preserve for the universal church 
its unity, which devilish spirits have always tried to sunder; and 
we do not defraud of their authority those lawful assemblies 
which have been set up in accordance with local needs. 


(A church with these marks, however defective, is not to be 

forsaken: the sin of schism, 10-16) 
ro. Marks and authority of the church 

We have laid down as distinguishing marks of the church the 
preaching of the Word and the observance of the sacraments.!? 
‘These can never exist without bringing forth fruit and prospering 
by God’s blessing. I do not say that wherever the Word is preached 
there will be immediate fruit; but wherever it is received and has 
a fixed abode, it shows its effectiveness. However it may be, where 
the preaching of the gospel is reverently heard and the sacraments 
are not neglected, there for the time being no deceitful or am- 
biguous form of the church is seen; and no one is permitted to 
spurn its authority, flout its warnings, resist its counsels, or make 
light of its chastisements—much less to desert it and break its 
unity. For the Lord esteems the communion of his church so 
highly that he counts as a traitor and apostate from Christianity 
anyone who arrogantly leaves any Christian society, provided it 
cherishes the true ministry of Word and sacraments. He so esteems 
the authority of the church that when it is violated he believes his 
own diminished. 

*It is of no small importance that it is called “the pillar and 
ground of the truth” and “the house of God” [I Tim. 3:15, KJV]. 
By these words Paul means that the church is the faithful keeper 
of God’s truth in order that it may not perish in the world. For by 
its ministry and labor God willed to have the preaching of his 
Word kept pure and to show himself the Father of a family, 
while he feeds-us with spiritual food and provides everything that 
makes for our salvation. It is also no common praise to say that 
Christ has chosen and set apart the church as his bride, “without 
spot or wrinkle” [Eph. 5:27], “his body and . . . fullness” [Eph. 
1:23]. From this it follows that separation from the church is the 
denial of God and Christ. Hence, we must even more avoid so 


19 Sec. g, above. Note the important phrase presently added: “where the 
preaching of the gospel is reverently heard.” Cf. Calvin’s Articles of the 
Faculty of Paris with the Antidote, art. xviii (CR VII. 29, 31: “ubi verbum 
etus auditur”’; tr. Calvin, Tracts I. 103). See also Comm. John 5:24: “Now 
he affirms that life is obtained by hearing his word, and by the word ‘hear- 
ing’ he means faith. ... But faith has its seat not in the ears but in the heart.” 
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wicked a separation. For when with all our might we are attempt- 
ing the overthrow of God’s truth, we deserve to have him hurl the 
whole thunderbolt of his wrath to crush us. Nor can any more 
atrocious crime be conceived than for us by sacrilegious disloyalty 
to violate the marriage that the only-begotten Son of God deigned 
to contract with us. [Cf. Eph. 5:23-32.] 


11. The inviolable validity of the marks 

bLet us therefore carefully keep these marks imprinted upon 
our minds and esteem them in accordance with the Lord’s will. 
For there is nothing that Satan plots more than to remove and 
do away with one or both of these. Sometimes he tries by effacing 
and destroying these marks to remove the true and genuine dis- 
tinction of the church. Sometimes he tries by heaping contempt 
upon them to drag us away from the church in open rebellion. 
By his craft the pure preaching of the Word has in some ages dis- 
appeared; and now with the same malice he is striving to over- 
throw the ministry, a ministry Christ so ordained in the church 
that, if destroyed, the upbuilding of the church would fail [Eph. 
4:12]. But how dangerous—nay, how deadly—a temptation is it, 
when one is prompted to withdraw from that congregation where- 
in are seen the signs and tokens with which the Lord thought his 
church sufficiently marked? We see what great heed we are to take 
on either hand. For, in order that the title ‘“‘church” may not de- 
ceive us, every congregation that claims the name “church” must 
be tested by this standard as by a touchstone.” If in Word and 
sacraments it has the order approved by the Lord, it will not 
deceive; let us, then, confidently pay to it the honor due to 
churches. But again, if, devoid of Word and sacraments, it adver- 
tises the name of church, we must just as scrupulously beware such 
deceits, as we must avoid rashness and pride on the other side. 


12. Heeding the marks guards against capricious separation 

>The pure ministry of the Word and pure mode of celebrating 
the sacraments are, as we say, sufficient pledge and guarantee that 
we may safely embrace as church any society in which both these 
marks exist. The principle extends to the point that we must not 
reject it so long as it retains them, even if it otherwise swarms 
with many faults. 

What is more, some fault may creep into the administration of 
either doctrine or sacraments, but this ought not to estrange us 
from communion with the church. For not all the articles of true 


20 “Ad Lydium lapidem.” The Lydian stone (a velvet-black variety of jasper) 
was used in testing the purity of gold. 
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doctrine are of the same sort. Some are so necessary to know that 
they should be certain and unquestioned by all men as the proper 
principles of religion. Such are: God is one; Christ is God and 
the Son of God; our salvation rests in God’s mercy; and the like. 
Among the churches there are other articles of doctrine disputed 
which still do not break the unity of faith. Suppose that one 
church believes—short of unbridled contention and opinionated 
stubbornness—that souls upon leaving bodies fly to heaven; while 
another, not daring to define the place, is convinced nevertheless 
that they live to the Lord. What churches would disagree on this 
one point? Here are the apostle’s words: “Let us therefore, as 
many as are perfect, be of the same mind; and if you be differently 
minded in anything, God shall reveal this also to you” [Phil. 3:15]. 
Does this not sufficiently indicate that a difference of opinion over 
these nonessential matters”! should in no wise be the basis of schism 
among Christians? First and foremost, we should agree on all 
points. But since all men are somewhat beclouded with ignorance, 
either we must leave no church remaining, or we must condone 
delusion in those matters which can go unknown without harm to 
the sum of religion and without loss of salvation. 

But here I would not support even the slightest errors with 
the thought of fostering them through flattery and connivance. 
But I say we must not thoughtlessly forsake the church because 
of any petty dissensions. For in it alone is kept safe and uncor- 
rupted that doctrine in which piety stands sound and the use of 
the sacraments ordained by the Lord is guarded. In the meantime, 
if we try to correct what displeases us, we do so out of duty. Paul’s 
statement applies to this: “If a better revelation is made to another 
sitting by, let the first be silent” [I Cor. 14:30 p.]. From this it is 
clear that every member of the church is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of public edification according to the measure of his 
grace, provided he perform it decently and in order.”* That is, we 
are neither to renounce the communion of the church nor, re- 
maining in it, to disturb its peace and duly ordered discipline. 


13. Scandal in the church no occasion for leaving it* 

bIn bearing with imperfections of life we ought to be far more 
considerate. For here the descent is very slippery and Satan am- 
bushes us with no ordinary devices. For there have always been 


21 Cf. IV. ii. 1. The distinction of fundamental and nonfundamental articles 
of belief is woven into Calvin’s thought, though not definitively treated by 
him. F. Wendel remarks on the importance of this doctrine in Calvin’s cham- 
pioning of church unity, and cites Comm. I Cor. 3:11 (CR XLIX. 1354): 
“The fundamental doctrine, which it is nowise permissible to break, is that 
we cleave to Christ, for he is the only foundation [unique fondament] of the 
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those who, imbued with a false conviction of their own perfect 
sanctity, as if they had already become a sort of airy spirits,” 
spurned association with all men in whom they discern any rem- 
nant of human nature. The Cathari of old were of this sort, as 
well as the Donatists, who approached them in foolishness. Such 
today are some of the Anabaptists who wish to appear advanced 
beyond other men. 

‘There are others who sin more out of ill-advised zeal for right- 
eousness than out of that insane pride. When they do not see a 
quality of life corresponding to the doctrine of the gospel among 
those to whom it is announced, they immediately judge that no 
church exists in that place. This is a very legitimate complaint, 
and we give all too much occasion for it in this most miserable 
age. And our cursed sloth is not to be excused, for the Lord will 
not allow it to go unpunished, seeing that he has already begun 
to chastise it with heavy stripes. Woe to us, then, who act with 
such dissolute and criminal license that weak consciences are 
wounded because of us! But on their part those of whom we have 
spoken sin in that they do not know how to restrain their dis- 
favor. For where the Lord requires kindness, they neglect it and 
give themselves over completely to immoderate severity. Indeed, 
because they think no church exists where there are not -perfect 
purity and integrity of life, they depart out of hatred of wicked- 
ness from the lawful church, while they fancy themselves turning 
aside from the faction of the wicked. 

They claim that the church of Christ is holy [Eph. 5:26]. ‘But 
in order that they may know that the church is at the same time 
mingled of good men and bad, let them hear the parable from 


church.” The doctrines here named are introduced by the word qualia (such 
as) and are of course not a full enumeration of those which Calvin would hold 
requisite. The notion of fundamental articles formed the core of various 
liberal projects of union in the seventeenth century when it was advanced 
by Georg Calixtus, Pierre Jurieu, Samuel Werenfels, J. A. Turretin, and 
others. See Rouse and Neill, A History of the Ecumenical Movement, pp. 
79 ff, 92 £., 107, 111. 

22 On I Cor. 14:29-33, 40, Reformed and Puritan churches have rested their 
principle of participation by the members in Scriptural discussions as an 
expression of the priesthood of all Christians. (Calvin has inserted “better’’ 
in verse 30.) Cf. McNeill, The History and Character of Calvinism, pp. 301, 
318f.; Pannier, Institution II. 133, note a, p. 386. 

28 “Aerit daemones.” VG: “Anges de Paradis,” “Angels of Paradise.” Cf. Luther's 
phrase ‘the heavenly prophets” (1525), ridiculing the fanaticism of Carlstadt 
and Mintzer. 

24 By “Cathari” Calvin evidently refers to the Novatianists (ca. 250), who were 
often called Cathari, rather than the Albigensians (ca. 1200). Cf. sec. 23, be- 
low. VG explains “Cathares” by the phrase, “that is, the pure ones.” Though 
especially directed against the Anabaptists, this section is a vigorous rebuke 
to the sectarian claim of superiority, in all its forms. The Anabaptist denial 
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Christ’s lips that compares the church to a net *in which all kinds 
of fish are gathered and are not sorted until laid out on the shore 
[Matt. 13:47—-58]. Let them hear that it is like a field sown with 
good seed which is through the enemy’s deceit scattered with tares 
and is not purged of them until the harvest is brought into the 
threshing floor [Matt. 13:24~30]. “Let them hear finally that it is 
like a threshing floor on which grain is so collected that it lies 
hidden under the chaff until, winnowed by fan and sieve, it is at 
last stored in the granary [Matt. 3:12]. But if the Lord declares 
that the church is to labor under this evil—to be weighed down 
with the mixture of the wicked—until the Day of Judgment, they 
are vainly seeking a church besmirched with no blemish. 


14. Paul and the needs of his congregations 

>But, they cry out, it is intolerable that a plague of vices rages 
far and wide. Suppose the apostle’s opinion here again answers 
them. Among the Corinthians no slight number had gone astray; 
in fact, almost the whole body was infected. There was not one 
kind of sin only, but very many; and they were no light errors but 
frightful misdeeds; there was corruption not only of morals but of 
doctrine. What does the holy apostle—the instrument of the 
Heavenly Spirit, by whose testimony the church stands or falls— 
do about this? Does he seek to separate himself from such? Does 
he cast them out of Christ’s Kingdom? Does he fell them with 
the ultimate thunderbolt of anathema? He not only does nothing 
of the sort; he even recognizes and proclaims them to be the 
church of Christ and the communion of saints [I Cor. 1:2]! Among 
the Corinthians quarrels, divisions, and jealousies flare [I Cor. 
1:11; 3:33 5:13 6:7; g:1 f£.]; disputes and altercations burgeon to- 
gether with greed; an evil deed is openly approved which even 
pagans would detest [I Cor. 5:1]; the name of Paul (whom they 
ought to have honored as a father) is insolently defamed; some 
mock the resurrection of the dead, to the destruction of the whole 
gospel as well [I Cor. 15:12]; God’s free gifts serve ambition, not 
love [cf. I Cor. 13:5]; and many things are done without decency 


that a church exists if it is not completely pure is illustrated in the Acts of 
the Conference Between Preachers and Baptist Brethren in Bern (1538) 
(Acta des Gesprachs zwischen predicanten uund Teuffbruederen inn der 
Stadt Bern, Staatsarchiv Bern, “Unniitze Papiere,” t. 80) (film copy in 
Goshen College Library). Cf. Zwingli, Opera, ed. Schuler and Schulthess, 
III. 390; Jackson, Selected Works of Huldreich Zwingli, pp. 180 f. On the 
defective but advancing holiness of the church, see H. Quistorp, Calvin’s 
Doctrine of the Last Things, pp. 27-35. In secs. 13-16 here Calvin rejects 
various positions of the Swiss Anabaptists. In sec. 17 he turns from the dis- 
cussion ot the holiness of the church in general to the personal holiness of 
its members. 
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or order. Yet the church abides among them because the ministry 
of Word and sacraments remains unrepudiated there. Who, then, 
would dare snatch the title “church” from these who cannot be 
charged with even a tenth part of such misdeeds? What, I ask, 
would those who rage with such churlishness against present-day 
churches have done with the Galatians, all but deserters of the 
gospel, among whom this same apostle still recognized churches 


[Gal. 1:2]? 


15. Fellowship with wicked persons 

‘They also object that Paul severely rebuked the Corinthians 
for tolerating an infamous man in their fellowship [I Cor. 5:2]. 
Then he lays down a general principle wherein he declares it 
wrong even to eat bread with a man of shameful life [I Cor. 5:11]. 
Here they exclaim, “If it is not permitted to eat ordinary bread, 
how is it permitted to eat the Lord’s bread?” 

I confess it a great disgrace if pigs and dogs have a place among 
the children of God, and a still greater disgrace if the sacred body 
of Christ be prostituted to them. *And indeed, if churches are well 
ordered, they will not bear the wicked in their bosom. ‘Nor will 
they indiscriminately admit worthy and unworthy together to that 
sacred banquet. But because pastors are not always zealously on 
the watch, and are also sometimes more lenient than they should 
be, or are hindered from being able to exercise the severity they 
would like, the result is that even the openly wicked are not 
always removed from the company of the saints. This I admit to 
be a fault and I do not intend to excuse it, since Paul sharply 
rebukes it in the Corinthians. But even if the church be slack in 
its duty, still each and every individual has not the right at once 
to take upon himself the decision to separate. Indeed, I do not 
deny that it is the godly man’s duty to abstain from all familiarity 
with the wicked, and not to enmesh himself with them in any 
voluntary relationship. But it is one thing to flee the boon com- 
panionship of the wicked, another, in hating them, to renounce 
the communion of the church. 

But in thinking it a sacrilege to partake of the Lord’s bread 
with the wicked, they are much more rigid than Paul. For when 
Paul urges us to a holy and pure partaking of it, he does not 
require that one examine another, or every one the whole church, 
but that each individual prove himself [I Cor. 11:28]. If it were 
unlawful to partake of communion with an unworthy person, 
surely Paul would bid us investigate whether there is anyone in 
the multitude whose uncleanliness pollutes us. But when he re- 
quires each one to prove himself alone, he shows that we are not 
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at all harmed if anyone unworthy foists himself upon us. What 
follows agrees with this: ‘‘He who eats unworthily eats and drinks 
judgment upon himself” [I Cor. 11:29]. Paul does not say “upon 
others,” but “upon himself.” And justly. For individuals ought 
not to have the authority to determine who are to be received and 
who are to be rejected. This cognizance belongs to the church as 
a whole and cannot be exercised without lawful order, as will be 
stated more fully below. It will therefore be wicked for any indi- 
vidual to be soiled with another’s unworthiness, whom he cannot 
and ought not to bar from access. 


16. The false claim of perfection comes from distorted opinion 

‘But though this temptation sometimes springs up even among 
good men from ill-advised zeal for righteousness, we shall perceive 
that this overscrupulousness* is born rather of pride and arrogance 
and false opinion of holiness than of true holiness and true zeal 
for it. Therefore, those who more boldly than others incite defec- 
tion from the church, and are like standard-bearers, have for the 
most part no other reason than by their contempt of all to show 
they are better than the others. Augustine, then, speaks wisely and 
well: “The godly manner and measure of church discipline ought 
at all times to be concerned with ‘the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace’ [Eph. 4:3]. This precept of mutual forbearance 
the apostle ordered to be kept. When it is unkept, punishment as 
a remedy proves not only superfluous but even dangerous, and 
on that account no remedy at all. Not because of their hatred of 
others’ iniquities but because of hankering after their own con- 
tentions, these sons of evil strive to drag along or at least to divide 
all the weak common folk who are entangled in boasting of their 
own name. Puffed up with pride, mad with obstinacy, deceitful in 
their slanders, troublesome in their seditions, these evil persons 
feign a rigid severity so they cannot be shown to lack the light of 
truth. Holy Scripture bids us correct our brothers’ vices with more 
moderate care, while preserving sincerity of love and unity of 
peace. This principle they prostitute to the sacrilege of schism 
and the occasion for cutting off the brethren from the fellowship.” 
But to godly and peaceable men Augustine gives this advice: 
“Mercifully to correct what they can; patiently to bear and lov- 
ingly to bewail and mourn what they cannot; until God either 
amends or corrects or in the harvest uproots the tares and win- 
nows the chaff” (Matt. 13:40; 3:12; Luke 3:14]. 


25 “Morositatem.” Cf. I. xiii. 3, note g, and sec. 20, below, “surliness.” 

28 Augustine, Against the Letter of Parmenianus LI. i. 1; II. ii. 15 (MPL 43. 
81 ff., 94; CSEL 51. 98, 118). W. E. Keeney has examined various aspects of 
Anabaptist perfectionism in his dissertation, The Development of Dutch 
Anabaptist Thought and Practice, 1539-1564. See esp. pp. 178-185. 
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bLet all godly men strive to equip themselves with this armor, 
lest, while they seem strenuous and courageous vindicators of 
righteousness, they depart from the Kingdom of Heaven, which 
is the only kingdom of righteousness. For because God willed that 
the communion of his church be maintained in this outward 
society, he who out of hatred of the wicked breaks the token of 
that society treads a path that slopes to a fall from the communion 
of saints. 

Let them ponder that in a great multitude there are many men, 
truly holy and innocent in the Lord’s sight, who escape their 
notice. Let them ponder that even among those who seem diseased 
there are many who in no wise are pleased with, or flatter them- 
selves in, their faults, but aroused again and again by a profound 
fear of the Lord, aspire to a more upright life. Let them ponder 
that a man is not to be judged for one deed, inasmuch as the 
holiest sometimes undergo a most grievous fall. Let them ponder 
how much more important both the ministry of the Word and 
participation in the sacred mysteries are for the gathering of the 
church than the possibility that this whole power may be dissi- 
pated through the guilt of certain ungodly men. Finally, let them 
realize that in estimating the true church divine judgment is of 
more weight than human. 


(The imperfect holiness of the church does not justify schism, 

but affords occasion for the exercise within it of the forgiveness 

of sins, 17-22 
17. The holiness of the church 

¢@Because they also allege that the church is not without basis 
called holy, it is fitting to examine in what holiness it excels lest, 
if we are not willing to admit a church unless it be perfect in 
every respect, we leave no church at all. True, indeed, is Paul’s 
statement: “Christ . . . gave himself up for the church that he 
might sanctify her; he cleansed her by the washing of water in 
the word of life, that he might present her to himself as his 
glorious bride, without spot or wrinkle,” etc. [Eph. 5:25-27 p.]. 
Yet it also is no less true that the Lord is daily at work in smooth- 
ing out wrinkles and cleansing spots. From this it follows that 
the church’s holiness is not yet complete. The church is holy, then, 
in the sense that it is daily advancing and is not yet perfect: it 
makes progress from day to day but has not yet reached its goal 
of holiness, as will be explained more fully elsewhere.?’ 
21 Cf. sec. 13, above. The future tense is carried over from the 1539 edition, in 


ch. iv, of which the material of the present sec. 13 follows this passage (CR I. 
540, 546). Consult Pannier, Institution II. 123, 133. 
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The prophets prophesy that there will be a holy Jerusalem 
through which “‘strangers shall never pass” [Joel 3:17], and a most 
holy temple wherein the unclean shall not enter [Isa. 35:8; cf. ch. 
52:1]. Let us not understand this prophecy as if all the members 
of the church were without blemish; but because they zealously 
aspire to holiness and perfect purity, the cleanness that they have 
not yet fully attained is granted them by God’s kindness. And 
although there are oftentimes few evidences of this sort of sancti- 
fication among men, >still we must hold that from the creation 
of the world there was no time when the Lord did not have his 
church; and even until the consummation of the age, there will 
be no time when he will not have it. *For even though the whole 
human race has from the very beginning been corrupted and 
vitiated by Adam’s sin, from this polluted mass, as it were, He 
ever sanctifies certain vessels unto honor [cf. Rom. 9:23 ff.] 
that there may be no age that does not experience his mercy. * his 
he has attested by sure promises such as these: “I have made a 
covenant with my chosen ones, I have sworn to David my servant: 
‘I will perpetuate your seed forever and build your throne for all 
generations’ ” [Ps. 89:3-4 p.]. Also: ‘““The Lord has chosen Zion; 
he has chosen it for his habitation; this is my resting place for- 
ever,” etc. [Ps. 132:13-14]. Also: ‘““Thus says the Lord, who gives 
the sun for light by day, and .. . the moon and stars for light by 
night. .. . If these laws fail before me, .. . then shall the seed of 
Israel fail” [Jer. 31:35-36 p.]. 


18. The example of the prophets 

‘Christ himself, the apostles, and almost all the prophets have 
furnished us examples of this. Fearful are those descriptions with 
which Isaiah, Jeremiah, Joel, Habakkuk, and others bewail the 
afflictions of the Jerusalem church. In people, in magistracy, and 
in priesthood all things had been so far corrupted that *@Isaiah 
does not hesitate to liken Jerusalem to Sodom and Gomorrah 
[Isa. 1:10]. “Religion was in part despised, in part besmirched. In 
morals one frequently notes theft, robbery, treachery, slaughter, 
and like evil deeds. Still the prophets did not because of this estab- 
lish new churches for themselves, or erect new altars on which to 
perform separate sacrifices. But whatever men were like, because 
the prophets considered that the Lord had set his word among 
them and had instituted rites wherewith he was worshiped there, 
they stretched out clean hands to him in the midst of the assembly 
of the wicked. Surely, if they had thought they would become con- 
taminated from these rites, they would have died a hundred times 
rather than allow themselves to be dragged thither. Nothing, con- 
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sequently, kept them from creating a schism save their zeal to 
maintain unity. But if the holy prophets had scruples against sep- 
arating themselves from the church because of many great mis- 
deeds, not of one man or another but of almost all the people, we 
claim too much for ourselves if we dare withdraw at once from 
the communion of the church just because the morals of all do 
not meet our standard or even square with the profession of 
Christian faith. 


19. The example of Christ and of the apostles 

‘Now what was the world like in the time of Christ and the 
apostles? Even then the desperate impiety of the Pharisees and the 
dissolute life which commonly prevailed could not prevent them 
from practicing the same rites along with the people, and from 
assembling in one temple with the rest for public exercises of 
religion. How did this happen, except that those who participated 
in these same rites with a clean conscience knew that they were 
not at all contaminated by association with the wicked? 

If anyone is not convinced by prophets and apostles, let him 
at least yield to Christ’s authority. Cyprian, then, has put it well: 
“Even though there seem to be tares or unclean vessels in the 
church, there is no reason why we ourselves should withdraw from 
the church; rather, we must toil to become wheat; we must strive 
as much as we can to be vessels of gold and silver. But the break- 
ing of earthen vessels belongs solely to the Lord, to whom has also 
been entrusted an iron rod [Ps. 2:9; Rev. 2:27]. And let no one so 
claim for himself what is the Son’s alone, that it is enough to win- 
now the chaff and thresh the straw |cf. Matt. 3:12; Luke 3:17] and 
by human judgment to separate out all the tares [cf. Matt. 
13:38—41]. Proud, indeed, is this stubbornness and impious pre- 
sumption, which wicked madness takes upon itself,” etc.?8 

Let the following two points, then, stand firm. First, he who 
voluntarily deserts the outward communion of the church (where 
the Word of God is preached and the sacraments are administered) 
is without excuse. Secondly, neither the vices of the few nor the 
vices of the many in any way prevent us from duly professing our 
faith there in ceremonies ordained by God. For a godly conscience 
is not wounded by the unworthiness of another, whether pastor 
or layman; nor are the sacraments less pure and salutary for a holy 
and upright man because they are handled by unclean persons. 


20. Forgiveness of sins and the church 
*Their surliness and arrogance go even farther: for they do not 
#8 Cyprian, Letters liv. 3 (CSEL 3. ii. 622 £.; tr. ANF V. 327). 
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recognize the church unless it be free of even the slightest blem- 
ish.” In fact, they are angry against upright teachers because these, 
by urging believers to improvement, teach them to groan through- 
out life under a burden of vices and to take refuge in pardon. Our 
adversaries object that by this means people are led away from 
perfection. 

I admit that in urging men to perfection we must not toil slowly 
or listlessly, much less give up. However, I say it is a devilish in- 
vention for our minds, while as yet we are in the earthly race, to 
be cocksure about our perfection. Thus in the Creed >forgive- 
ness of sins appropriately follows mention of the church. For, as 
one reads in the prophet, only the citizenry and household of the 
church obtain this [Isa. 33:14—-24]. Therefore, the building of the 
heavenly Jerusalem ought to come first, and in it the kindness of 
God should then have a place in order that the iniquity of all who 
come to it may be blotted out. Now I say that it ought first to be 
built up, not that there can be any church without forgiveness of 
sins, but because the Lord has promised his mercy solely in the 
communion of saints.*° Forgiveness of sins, then, is for us the first 
entry into the church and Kingdom of God. Without it, there 
is for us no covenant or bond with God. For thus he speaks 
through the prophet: “In that day I will make for you a covenant 
with the beasts of the field, with the birds of the air, and the rep- 
tiles of the ground. I will break the bow, the sword, and war from 
the land; and I will make men lie down without fear. I will be- 
troth you to me forever. I will (I say) betroth you to me in right- 
eousness and in judgment, in mercy and in compassion” [Hos. 
2:18-19, cf. Vg.]. We see how the Lord reconciles us to himself 
through his mercy. So also elsewhere, when he proclaims that the 
people whom he scattered in his wrath are to be gathered to- 
gether again, he says, “I will cleanse them from all the iniquity 
with which they have sinned against me”’ [Jer. 33:8, cf. Vg.]. Ac- 
cordingly, we are initiated into the society of the church by the 
sign of baptism, which teaches us that entrance into God’s family 
is not open to us unless we first are cleansed of our filth by his 
goodness. 


2° Cf. Acts of the Conference, Staatsarchiv Bern, “Unniitze Papiere,” t. 80, fo. 
87 f. 

80 The absurdity of demanding absolute holiness as a condition of participa- 
tion is evident from the fact that forgiveness of sins is a perpetual activity 
within the church in its aspect as the communion of saints, and does not take 
place apart from that communion. Eine kurze Form... des Glaubens (1520) 
(Werke WA VU. 219; tr. Works of Martin Luther II. 373): “TI believe that 
in this congregation, and nowhere else, there is forgiveness of sins.” Cf. 
Enchiridion piarum precationum (Werke WA X. ii. 394). 
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21. Lasting forgiveness for the members of the church! 

b’Not only does the Lord through forgiveness of sins receive and 
adopt us once for all into the church, but through the same means 
he preserves and protects us there. For what would be the point 
of providing a pardon for us that was destined to be of no use? 
Every godly man is his own witness that the Lord’s mercy, if it 
were granted only once, would be void and illusory, since each is 
quite aware throughout his life of the many infirmities that need 
God’s mercy. And clearly not in vain does God promise this 
grace especially to those of his own household; not in vain does he 
order the same message of reconciliation daily to be brought to 
them.3% >So, carrying, as we do, the traces of sin around with us 
throughout life, unless we are sustained by the Lord’s constant 
grace in forgiving our sins, we shall scarcely abide one moment in 
the church. But the Lord has called his children to eternal salva- 
tion. Therefore, they ought to ponder that there is pardon ever 
ready for their sins. Consequently, we must firmly believe that 
by God’s generosity, mediated by Christ’s merit, through the sanc- 
tification of the Spirit, sins have been and are daily pardoned to us 
who have been received and engrafted into the body of the church. 


22. The power of the keys 

‘To impart to us this benefit, the keys of the church have been 
given. When Christ gave the command to the apostles and con- 
ferred upon them the power to forgive sins [Matt. 16:19; 18:18; 
John 20:23], he did not so much desire that the apostles absolve 
from sins those who might be converted from ungodliness to the 
faith of Christ, as that they should perpetually discharge this 
office among believers. Paul teaches this when he writes that the 
mission of reconciliation has been entrusted to the ministers of 
the church and that by it they are repeatedly to exhort the people 
to be reconciled to God in Christ’s name [II Cor. 5:18, 20]. There- 
fore, in the communion of saints, our sins are continually for- 
given us by the ministry of the church itself when the presbyters 
or bishops to whom this office has been committed strengthen 
godly consciences by the gospel promises in the hope of pardon 
and forgiveness. This they do both publicly and privately as need 
requires. For very many, on account of their weakness, need per- 
sonal consolation. And Paul mentions that not only in public 
preaching, but from house to house as well, he has attested his 
faith in Christ, and has individually admonished each man con- 
cerning the doctrine of salvation [Acts 20:20-21]. 

We should accordingly note three things here. First, however 
Sox “And clearly .... brought to them.” (Addition of 1553.) 
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great the holiness in which God’s children excel, they still—so 
long as they dwell in mortal bodies—remain unable to stand before 
God without forgiveness of sins. Secondly, this benefit so belongs 
to the church that we cannot enjoy it unless we abide in com- 
munion with the church. Thirdly, it is dispensed to us through 
the ministers and pastors of the church, either by the preaching 
of the gospel or by the administration of the sacraments; and 
herein chiefly stands out the power of the keys, which the Lord 
has conferred upon the society of believers. Accordingly, let each 
one of us count it his own duty to seek forgiveness of sins only 
where the Lord has placed it. Public reconciliation, which has 
to do with discipline, will be discussed in its place.*! 


(Incidents illustrating forgiveness within the community of be- 

lievers, 23~29) 

23. All believers are to seek forgiveness of their sins 

’But since those delirious spirits of whom I have spoken are 
trying to snatch away from the church the sole anchor of salva- 
tion, we must fortify our consciences more strongly against such 
a pestilential opinion. Once the Novatianists stirred up the 
churches with this teaching,*? but our own age has certain Ana- 
baptists (not very different from the Novatianists) who are lapsing 
into the same madness. For they feign that in baptism God’s 
people are reborn into a pure and angelic life, unsullied by any 
carnal filth. But if after baptism anyone falls away, they leave 
him nothing but God’s inexorable judgment. In short, to the sin- 
ner who has lapsed after he has received grace they hold out no 
hope of pardon. For they recognize no other forgiveness of sins 
than that by which they were first reborn. 

Although no falsehood is more clearly refuted by Scripture, 
because these fellows find persons on whom to impose it (just as 
once Novatus had very many followers), let us briefly show how 
madly intent they are upon their own and others’ destruction. 

First, since at the Lord’s command the saints daily repeat this 
prayer, ‘Forgive us our debts” [Matt. 6:12], they doubtless confess 
themselves debtors. And their petition is not in vain, for the Lord 
has laid down that they are to seek only what he will give them. 
Indeed, although the Father attests that he will hear every prayer, 
this absolution he has sealed with a special promise. What more 
do we wish? The Lord requires the saints to confess their sins— 
and that indeed continually throughout life; and he promises 


a1 [V. xii. C£. Pannier, Institution Il. 146 £.; notes on pp. 388 f. 

82 Cf. sec. 13, note 24, above. 

33 Acts of the Conference . . . Staatsarchiv Bern, ‘““Unniitze Papiere,” t. 80, fo. 
106 ff., 110 ff.; OS V. 26, note 3. 
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pardon. What boldness is it either to exempt them from sin, or, if 
they have stumbled, utterly to exclude them from grace? Whom, 
now, would he have us forgive seventy times seven? Is it not our 
brethren [Matt. 18:21-22]? For what purpose did he command 
this except that we should emulate his kindness? He therefore 
forgives not once or twice, but as often as men, stricken with the 
awareness of their transgressions, cry out to him. 


24. God’s abundant grace to sinful believers under the Old Cove- 
nant: the Law* 

*To begin with the very swaddling clothes of the church: the 
patriarchs had been circumcised, chosen to participate in the cove- 
nant, doubtless taught righteousness and integrity by their fathers’ 
diligence—when they conspired to murder their brother [Gen. 
37:18]. Here was a crime that even the most depraved thieves 
should have loathed. Softened at last by Judah's advice, they sold 
him [Gen. 37:28]; but this too was an unbearable cruelty. Simeon 
and Levi, illicitly avenging [their sister’s defilement], an act con- 
demned also by their father’s judgment, raged against the Sheche- 
mites [Gen. 34:25]. Reuben fouled his father’s bed with vilest lust 
[Gen. 35:22]. Judah, wanting to indulge in fornication, beyond 
the law of nature goes in to his son’s wife [Gen. 38:16]. Yet far 
from being banished from the chosen people, these men were 
raised up as heads! 

What about David? When he was chief administrator of justice, 
how wickedly did he open the way for his blind lust by the 
shedding of innocent blood {II Sam. 11:4, 15]! He had already 
been reborn, and among the reborn was adorned with the Lord’s 
excellent praises. Still, he committed that crime (horrible even 
among the Gentiles) and yet received pardon {II Sam. 12:13]. 

And (not to tarry over individual examples) as often as promises 
of divine mercy are manifested in the Law and the Prophets to- 
ward the Israelites, so often does the Lord prove that he shows 
himself willing to forgive the offenses of his people! For what does 
Moses promise will take place when the people fallen into apostasy 
shall return to the Lord? ‘“The Lord will lead you back from cap- 
tivity, and will take pity on you, and will gather you from the 
people among whom you are scattered. If you were scattered to 
the uttermost parts of heaven, from there I shall gather you.” 
[Deut. 30:3~4, cf. Vg.] 


25. God’s abundant grace to sinful believers under the Old Cove- 
nant: the Prophetst 
*But I do not want to begin a never-ending enumeration. For 
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the prophets are full of promises of this kind, which offer mercy 
to a people though they be covered with infinite crimes. What 
graver iniquity is there than rebellion? For it is called divorce 
between God and the church; yet it is outstripped by God’s good- 
ness. “What man is there” (he says through Jeremiah) “who, if his 
wife prostitute her body to adulterers, can bear to return to her 
embrace? By your fornications all your ways are polluted, O 
Judah; the earth has been filled with your filthy loves. Return yet 
to me and I will receive you” [Jer. 3:1 p., cf. Vg.]. “Return, you 
who turn away, I shall not avert my face from you, for I am holy, 
and I will not be angry forever’ [Jer. 3:12, Vg.]. Surely, there can 
be no other feeling in him who atflirms that he does not desire the 
death of the sinner, but rather that he be converted and live 
[Ezek. 18:23, 32; 33:11]. Accordingly, when Solomon dedicated 
the Temple, he intended it also to be used so that thereby the 
prayers offered to obtain pardon of sins might be answered. “If 
thy children,” he said, ‘‘sin against thee—for there is no man who 
does not sin—and thou in anger deliverest them to their enemies 
. .. and they repent in their hearts... and turn again and make 
supplication unto thee in their captivity, saying, ‘We have sinned 
and acted perversely,’ and pray to thee toward their land, which 
thou gavest to their fathers, ... and toward this holy Temple, ... 
thou wilt hear their prayers ...in heaven .. . and be appeased 
unto thy people who have sinned against thee, and all their trans- 
gressions that they have committed against thee” [I Kings 8:46- 
50 p., cf. Vg.]. And not in vain has the Lord ordained in the 
law daily sacrifices for sins [Num. 28:3 ff.]. For if the Lord had not 
foreseen that his people would be continually burdened with dis- 
eases of sins, he would never have established this remedy. 


26. God’s abundant grace to sinful believers under the New Cove- 
nantt 

bHas this benefit been so taken away from believers by Christ’s 
coming, in which the fullness of grace was revealed, in order that 
they dare not pray for pardon of sins and, if they have offended the 
Lord, that they may obtain no mercy? What else will this be but 
to say that Christ has come for the destruction, not the salvation, 
of his people, if God’s kindness, which in the Old Testament had 
been unfailingly ready for the saints for the forgiveness of sins, is 
now said to be completely taken away? But if we have faith in the 
Scriptures—which expressly proclaim that in Christ the grace and 
gentleness of the Lord have fully appeared, the riches of his mercy 
have been poured out [Titus 1:9; 3:4; Hi Tim. 1:9], and the 
reconciliation of. God and men fulfilled {II Cor. 5:18 ff.]—let us 
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not doubt that the Heavenly Father’s clemency flows forth to us 
much more abundantly, rather than that it is cut off or curtailed. 

And proofs of this are not lacking. Peter, who had heard that 
anyone not confessing Christ’s name among men would be denied 
in the presence of the angels of God [Matt. 10:33; Mark 8:38], 
denied him thrice one night and not without cursing [Matt. 26:74]; 
yet he was not deprived of pardon [Luke 22:32; John 21:15 ff]. 
Those who lived disorderly among the Thessalonians are chas- 
tised in such a way as to be invited to repentance [cf. II Thess. 
3:14-15; also ch. 3:6]. Not even Simon the Magician is cast into 
despair, but is rather bidden to have good hope, when Peter urges 
him to take refuge in prayer [Acts 8:22]. 


27. God’s abundant grace toward delinquent churchest 

‘What of the fact that, while the most heinous sins have some- 
times possessed entire churches, Paul has nevertheless gently 
freed them from these, rather than cursed their leaders? The 
defection of the Galatians was no slight transgression [Gal. 1:6; 
3:1; 4:9]. The Corinthians were less excusable than they, for they 
abounded in more and not less heinous misdeeds. Still, neither 
were barred from the Lord’s mercy. Indeed, the very ones who, 
in uncleanness, fornication, and licentiousness, had sinned more 
than the others are expressly invited to repentance [II Cor. 12:21]. 
For the Lord’s covenant remains, and shall remain forever in- 
violable, which he solemnly ratified with Christ, the true Solo- 
mon, and his members in these words: “If his children forsake my 
law and walk not in my judgments, if they profane my righteous- 
nesses .. . and keep not my commandments, . . . I will visit their 
transgressions with the rod, their iniquities with stripes. But my 
mercy will I not utterly take from him” [Ps. 89:30-33, RV, cf. Vg.]. 
Finally, by the very order*4 of the Creed we are taught that con- 
tinual grace for sins remains in Christ’s church. For once the 
church has, so to speak, been established, forgiveness of sins is 
added to it. 


28. Are only unconscious sins forgivable? 

>Certain men, somewhat more prudent, when they see the teach- 
ings of Novatus refuted by the great clarity of Scripture, do not 
deem every sin unpardonable, but only voluntary transgression 
of the law, into which one knowingly and willingly falls.** Now 
those who speak thus allow pardon for no sin, except one that is 


34 “Dispositione,” i.e., the order of the clauses in the Apostles’ Creed. 

85 Referring to the Anabaptist opinion stated in article 1i of the Confession, in 
seven articles, adopted February 24, 1527, at Schleitheim near Schaffhausen. 
See translation from the German text by J. C. Wenger, Mennonite Quarterly 
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an error of ignorance. But in the law the Lord commanded one 
sort of sacrifice to be offered to atone for the voluntary sins of be- 
lievers [Lev. 6:1 ff.], another sort to redeem their acts of ignorance 
[Lev., ch. 4]. Consequently, what depravity it is not to grant any 
expiation for voluntary sin! I say that nothing is more apparent 
than that Christ’s sacrifice is alone sufficient to forgive the volun- 
tary sins of the saints inasmuch as the Lord has attested this by 
carnal sacrifices as seals. 

Again, who can excuse David on grounds of ignorance when he 
clearly was so well versed in the law? Did not David, who daily 
punished adultery and murder in his subjects, know what great 
crimes they were [II Sam., ch. 11]? Did murder of a brother seem 
a lawful thing to the patriarchs [Gen. 37:18 ff.]? Had the Corin- 
thians profited so ill as to think lust, impurity, fornication, hatreds, 
and contentions pleasing to God [I Cor., ch. 5]? Did Peter, so 
carefully warned, not know what an enormity it was to renounce 
his Master [Matt. 26:74]? Therefore, let us not by our unkind- 
ness bar the way to God’s mercy, which manifests itself so gen- 
erously. 


29. The question of “second repentance” in the ancient church 
>Indeed, I am aware that the ancient writers interpreted the 
sins which are daily remitted to believers as rather slight errors, 
creeping in from weakness of the flesh; the solemn penitence then 
exacted for more heinous crimes, it seemed to them, should no 
more: be repeated than baptism.3° We must not interpret this 
opinion to mean that they wished either to cast into despair 
those who have fallen away from their first repentance, or to make 
light those other errors as if they were small in God’s sight. For 
the church fathers well knew that the saints often totter in un- 
belief, sometimes give vent to superfluous oaths, now and then 
flare into anger, indeed, even break out into open railing, and 
besides are troubled with other ills that the Lord thoroughly 
abominates. But these writers called them “‘slight errors” in order 
to distinguish them from public crimes, which with great scandal 


Review XIX (1945), 243-256. Calvin used a French version (ibid., p. 243). 
The Latin text by Zwingli of these articles (Opera, ed. Schuler and Schulthess, 
III. 388-413) has been translated by W. J. McGlothlin, Baptist Confessions 
of Faith, pp. 3-9. Cf. III. iii. 21, note 42; IV. xvi. 1, note 2; IV. xx. 2, note 7. 

86 Cf, Augustine, Against Two Letters of the Pelagians I. xiii. 27; xiv. 28 (MPL 
44. 563 £.; tr. NPNF V. 385 £.); Clement of Alexandria (arguing that frequent 
repentance is only the semblance of repentance), Stromata II. xiii. 57 
(GCS 15. 143; MPG 8. 995-998; tr. ANF Il. 360f.); Tertullian, On Re- 
pentance vii, ix (CCL Tertullianus I. 332 ff., 336; tr. ANF III, 662 f., 664, 
and Elucidation ti. p. 669). 
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came under the church’s cognizance. Moreover, they made pardon 
very difficult for those who had committed anything deserving 
churchly correction. This they did, not because they considered 
pardon for their sins hard to obtain before the Lord; rather, with 
this severity they intended to deter others from rashly plunging 
into iniquities that would merit their being cut off from the com- 
munion of the church. Albeit the Lord’s Word, which here ought 
to be our sole rule, surely prescribes a greater moderation. For it 
teaches that disciplinary rigor is not to be pushed so far that that 
man for whom it ought to be chiefly concerned becomes over- 
whelmed with sorrow [II Cor. 2:7]. This we have discussed more 
fully above.%7 


‘CHAPTER II 


A COMPARISON OF THE FALSE AND THE TRUE CHURCH 


(Departure from true doctrine and worship invalidates the 

Roman Church’s claim to be the true church, 1-6) 
rz. The basic distinction 

*It has already been explained how much we ought to value the 
ministry of the Word and sacraments, and how far our reverence 
for it should go, that it may be to us a perpetual token by which 
to distinguish the church.! That is, wherever the ministry remains 
whole and uncorrupted, no moral faults or diseases prevent it from 
bearing the name “church.” Secondly, it is not so weakened by 
trivial errors as not to be esteemed lawful. We have, morever, 
shown that the errors which ought to be pardoned are those which 
do not harm the chief doctrine of religion,” which do not destroy 
the articles of religion on which all believers ought to agree; and 
with regard to the sacraments, those which do not abolish or 
throw down the lawful institution of the Author. But, as soon as 
falsehood breaks into the citadel of religion and the sum of neces- 
sary doctrine is overturned and the use of the sacraments is de- 
stroyed, surely the death of the church follows—just as a man’s 
life is ended when his throat is pierced or his heart mortally 
wounded. ‘And that is clearly evident from Paul’s words when 
he teaches that the church is founded upon the teaching of the 
apostles and prophets, with Christ himself the chief cornerstone 
[Eph. 2:20]. If the foundation of the church is the teaching of the 
prophets and apostles, which bids believers entrust their salvation 


37 Secs. 23 to 29 first appeared in the 1539 edition, where the reference “supra” 
was appropriate. Cautions against severity in discipline are in IV. xii. 8-11. 

LIV, i. g-12. 

2 C£. IV. i. 12, note 21. 
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to Christ alone—then take away that teaching, and how will the 
building continue to stand? Therefore, the church must tumble 
down when that sum of religion dies which alone can sustain it. 
Again, if the true church is the pillar and foundation of truth 
{I Tim. 3:15], it is certain that no church can exist where lying 
and falsehood have gained sway. 


2. The Roman Church and its claim 

°Since conditions are such under popery, one can understand 
how much of the church remains there.’ Instead of the ministry of 
the Word, a perverse government compounded of lies rules there, 
¢which partly extinguishes the pure light, partly chokes it. >The 
foulest sacrilege has been introduced in place of the Lord’s Supper. 
The worship of God has been deformed by a diverse and unbear- 
able mass of superstitions. Doctrine (apart from which Christianity 
cannot stand) has been entirely buried and driven out. Public as- 
semblies have become schools of idolatry and ungodliness. In 
withdrawing from deadly participation in so many misdeeds, there 
is accordingly no danger that we be snatched away from the 
church of Christ. The communion of the church was not estab- 
lished on the condition that it should serve to snare us in idolatry, 
ungodliness, ignorance of God, and other sorts of evils, but rather 
to hold us in the fear of God and obedience to truth. 

‘They indeed gloriously extol their church to us to make it seem 
that there is no other in the world. Thereupon, as if the matter 
were settled, they conclude that all who dare withdraw from the 
obedience with which they adorn the church are schismatics; that 
all who dare mutter against its doctrine are heretics. But what 
are their reasons to prove that they have the true church? From 
ancient chronicles they allege what once took place in Italy, 
France, and Spain. They claim to take their origin from those 
holy men who with sound doctrine founded and raised up churches, 
and by their blood established the very doctrine and upbuilding 
of the church. Moreover, they say that the church was so con- 
secrated both by spiritual gifts and by the blood of martyrs among 
them, and preserved by an unending succession of bishops, in 
order that it should not perish. They recall how much Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, Origen, Augustine, and others made of this succes- 
sion.* 

@But I shall easily enable those willing to consider these claims 
for a moment with me to understand how trifling and plainly 


8 This sentence strikes the note of antagonism to the medieval papacy that is 
to be dominant in many chapters of Book IV. Cf. Pannier, Institution II. 
142. 

¢ Fisher, Assertionis Lutheranae confutatio, pp. 15 ff., 32 ff., 3go ff. 
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ludicrous they are. Indeed, I would urge them also to give serious 
attention to this, if I were confident that I could benefit them 
by so teaching. But since their one purpose is to defend their own 
cause in any way they can without regard for truth, I shall say 
only a few things by which good men and those zealous for truth 
can extricate themselves from their deceits. 

‘First, I ask them why they do not mention Africa, Egypt, and 
all Asia. The reason is that in all these districts this sacred suc- 
cession of bishops, by virtue of which they boast that the churches 
have been maintained, has ceased to be. They therefore revert to 
the point that they have the true church because from its begin- 
ning it has not been destitute of bishops, for one has followed 
another in unbroken succession. But what if I confront them with 
Greece? I therefore ask them once more why they say that the 
church perished among the Greeks, among whom the succession of 
bishops (in their opinion the sole custodian and preserver of the 
church) has never been interrupted. They make the Greeks schis- 
matics; with what right? Because in withdrawing from the apos- 
tolic see, they lost their privilege.> What? Would not they who fall 
away from Christ deserve to lose it much more? It therefore fol- 
lows that this pretense of succession is vain unless their de- 
scendants conserve safe and uncorrupted the truth of Christ which 
they have received at their fathers’ hands, and abide in it. 


3. The false church, despite its high pretensions, shows that it does 
not hear God’s Word 

*The Romanists, therefore, today make no other pretension than 
what the Jews once apparently claimed when they were reproved 
for blindness, ungodliness, and idolatry by the Lord’s prophets. 
For like the Romanists, they boasted gloriously of Temple, cere- 
monies, and priestly functions, and measured the church very 
convincingly, as it seemed to them, by these. So in place of the 
church the Romanists display certain outward appearances which 
are often far removed from the church and without which the 
church can very well stand. Accordingly, we are to refute them by 
the very argument with which Jeremiah combatted the stupid 
confidence of the Jews. That is, “Let them not boast in lying 
words, saying, “This is the Temple of the Lord, the Temple of the 
Lord, the ‘Temple of the Lord’”’ [Jer. 7:4]. For the Lord nowhere 
recognizes any temple as his save where his Word is heard and 


5 Luther, as early as 1519, in his Leipzig Disputation, soundly condemned the 
view expressed by Eck that by separation from Rome the Greeks had lapsed 
from the faith and were damned: “Nothing more detestable than this blas- 

hemy could be spoken” (Werke WA II. 262, 276). On this section, cf. P. 
ernle, Der evangelische Glaube III, Calvin, 362, 
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scrupulously observed. ‘So, although the glory of God sat between 
the cherubim in the sanctuary [Ezek. 10:4], and he promised his 
people that this would be his abiding seat; when the priests cor- 
rupt his worship with wicked superstitions, he moves elsewhere 
and strips the place of holiness. If that Temple, which seemed 
consecrated as God’s everlasting abode, could be abandoned by 
God and become profane, there is no reason why these men 
should pretend to us that God is so bound to persons and places, 
and attached to external observances, that he has to remain among 
those who have only the title and appearance of the church 
[Rom. 9:6]. 

And this is Paul’s contention in chapters 9 to 12° of the letter to 
the Romans [Rom., chs. g to 11]. For this fact sorely troubled weak 
consciences, that, while the Jews seemed to be God’s people, they 
not only rejected the teaching of the gospel but also persecuted 
it. Accordingly, after Paul has expounded the doctrine, he dis- 
poses of this difficulty, denying those Jews (as enemies of truth) 
to be the church, even though they lacked nothing which could 
otherwise be desired for the outward form of the church. He 
denies it, then, because they would not embrace Christ. ‘He 
speaks somewhat more explicitly in the letter to the Galatians, 
where, in comparing Ishmael with Isaac, he states that many have 
a place in the church to whom the inheritance does not apply, 
for they are not the offspring of a free mother [Gal. 4:22 ff.]. From 
this, Paul goes on to the comparison of the two Jerusalems. For 
just as the law was given on Mt. Sinai, so the gospel came forth 
from Jerusalem. Thus, many born and brought up as slaves boast 
without hesitation that they are children of God and of the 
church. Indeed, they haughtily despise God’s real children, even 
though they themselves are bastards. We also, on the contrary, 
while we once heard it declared from heaven, ‘‘Cast out this slave 
woman with her son” [Gen. 21:10], rely on this inviolable 
decree and stoutly reject their insipid boastings. For if they boast 
of outward profession, Ishmael also was circumcised; if they con- 
tend for antiquity, he was the first-born: yet we see him re- 
pudiated. If a reason be sought, Paul points out that only those 
born of the pure and lawful seed of doctrine are accounted God’s 
children [Rom. g:6-9]. 

According to this reasoning, God denies that he is bound to 
wicked priests by the fact that he covenanted with their father 
Levi to be His angel or interpreter. Indeed, he turns back upon 
them that false glorying with which they habitually rose up 
against the prophets—that the dignity of the priesthood was to be 
® Correctly, the eleventh chapter. Cf. Comm. Rom. 11:35. 
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held in peculiar esteem. God willingly admits this and disputes 
with them on the ground that he is ready to keep the covenant, 
but that when they do not reciprocate, they deserve to be repu- 
diated. See what value this succession has, unless it also include a 
true and uninterrupted emulation on the part of the successors! 
For they, as soon as they are convicted of degenerating from their 
origin, are deprived of all honor [Mal. 2:1-9]. Unless, perhaps, 
because Caiaphas succeeded many devout priests (indeed, from 
Aaron to him there was an unbroken succession), that wicked 
assembly deserved the name ‘church’! Yet not even in earthly 
dominions was it tolerable that the tyranny of Caligula, Nero, 
Heliogabalus, or the like should be considered a true state of the 
commonwealth just because they succeeded a Brutus, a Scipio, or a 
Camillus.” But especially in the organization of the church noth- 
ing is more absurd than to lodge the succession in persons alone 
to the exclusion of teaching. 

Nothing was farther from the minds of the holy doctors (whom 
they falsely thrust upon us) than to prove absolutely, as if by right 
of inheritance, that the church exists wherever bishops succeed 
one another. But while it was uncontroverted that no change in 
doctrine had occurred from the beginning down to that age, they 
adopted this principle as sufficient to guard against all new errors; 
that is, they opposed them with the teaching firmly and with 
unanimous agreement maintained since the time of the apostles. 
Accordingly, there is no. reason why men should any longer 
endeavor to deceive in the name of the church, which we rever- 
ently honor as we ought. But when they come to the definition 
of it, not only does water (as the saying goes) cleave to them,® but 
they are stuck in their mire, for they put a foul harlot in place of 
Christ’s sacred bride. That this substitution may not deceive us, let 
this admonition of Augustine’s (besides others) come to mind. 
Speaking of the church, he says, “She herself is sometimes ob- 
scured, as if beclouded by a multitude of scandals; sometimes 
appears quiet and free in a time of tranquillity; sometimes is 
covered and tossed by waves of tribulations and temptations.” 
He brings forward examples to show that often the strongest 
pillars valiantly suffered exile for the faith, or lay in hiding 
throughout the world.9 


7 Cf. IL. iii. 4, note 5. 

§ Alluding to Cicero’s (On Duties III. xxxiii. 117 [LCL edition, p. 398]) “Sed 
aqua haeret, ut aiunt.” 

9 ee Letters xciii. 9. 30 f. (MPL 33. 336 f.: CSEL ga. ii. 476 f£.; tr. FC 
18. 85 f£.). 
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4. The church is founded upon God’s Word* 

‘In this same. way the Romanists vex us today and frighten 
the uneducated with the name of the church,'® even though they 
are Christ’s chief adversaries. Therefore, although they put for- 
ward Temple, priesthood, and the rest of the outward shows, this 
empty glitter which blinds the eyes of the simple ought not to 
move us a whit to grant that the church exists where God’s Word 
is not found. *For this is the abiding mark with which our Lord 
has sealed his own: ‘‘Everyone who is of the truth hears my voice” 
[John 18:37]. Likewise: “I am the Good Shepherd; I know my 
sheep, and they know me.” [John 10:14.] “My sheep hear my 
voice, and I know them, and they follow me.” [John 10:27.] But 
a little before, he had said: ‘“The sheep follow their shepherd, for 
they know his voice. A stranger they do not follow but flee from 
him, for they do not know the voice of strangers” [John 10:4-5]. 
Why do we willfully act like madmen in searching out the church 
when Christ has marked it with an unmistakable sign, which, 
wherever it is seen, cannot fail to show the church there; while 
where it is absent, nothing remains that can give the true mean- 
ing of the church? ‘Paul reminds us that the church was founded 
not upon men’s judgments, not upon priesthoods, but upon the 
teaching of apostles and prophets [Eph. 2:20]. *Nay, Jerusalem is 
to be distinguished from Babylon, Christ’s church from Satan’s 
cabal, by the very difference with which Christ distinguishes be- 
tween them. He says: ‘“‘He who is of God hears the words of God. 
The reason why you do not hear them is that you are not of God.” 
[John 8:47.] 

To sum up, since the church is Christ’s Kingdom, and he reigns 
by his Word alone, will it not be clear to any man that those are 
lying words [cf. Jer. 7:4] by which the Kingdom of Christ is 
imagined to exist apart from his scepter (that is, his most holy 
Word)? 


5. Defense against the charge of schism and heresy 

‘Now they treat us as persons guilty of schism and heresy be- 
cause we preach a doctrine unlike theirs, do not obey their laws, 
and hold our separate assemblies for prayers, baptism and the 
celebration of the Supper, and other holy activities. 

This is indeed a very grave accusation but one that needs no 
long and labored defense. Those who, by making dissension, break 
the communion of the church are called heretics and schismatics. 
Now this communion is held together by two bonds, agreement in 


10 Cf. Eck, Enchiridion locorum communium, ch. 1. Numerous defenders of 
papal authority might have been so characterized. 
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sound doctrine and brotherly love. Hence, between heretics and 
schismatics Augustine makes this sort of distinction: heretics cor- 
rupt the sincerity of the faith with false dogmas; but schismatics, 
while sometimes even of the same faith, break the bond of 
fellowship.” 

But it must also be noted that this conjunction of love so 
depends upon unity of faith that it ought to be its beginning, 
end, and, in fine, its sole rule. Let us therefore remember that 
whenever church unity is commended to us, this is required: that 
while our minds agree in Christ, our wills should also be joined 
with mutual benevolence in Christ. Paul, therefore, while urging 
us to it, takes it as his foundation that “there is . . . one God, one 
faith, and one baptism” [Eph. 4:5]. Indeed, wherever Paul teaches 
us to fee] the same and will the same, he immediately adds, ‘in 
Christ” [Phil. 2:1, 5] or “according to Christ” [Rom. 15:5]. He 
means that apart from the Lord’s Word there is not an agreement 
of believers but a faction of wicked men. 


6. Christ’s headship the condition of unity* 

Cyprian, also following Paul, derives the source of concord of 
the entire church from Christ’s episcopate alone. Afterward he 
adds: “The church is one, which is spread abroad far and wide 
into a multitude by an increase of fruitfulness. As there are many 
rays of the sun but one light, and many branches of a tree but one 
strong trunk grounded in its tenacious root, and since from one 
spring flow many streams, although a goodly number seem out- 
poured from their bounty and superabundance, still, at the source 
unity abides. Take a ray from the body of the sun; its unity under- 
goes no division. Break a branch from a tree; the severed branch 
cannot sprout. Cut off a stream from its source; cut off, it dries up. 
So also the church, bathed in the light of the Lord, extends over 
the whole earth: yet there is one light diffused everywhere.” 
Nothing more fitting could be said to express this indivisible con- 
nection which all members of Christ have with one another. We 
see how he continually calls us back to the Head himself. Accord- 
ingly, Cyprian declares that heresies and schisms arise because 
men return not to the Source of truth, seek not the Head, keep not 
the teaching of the Heavenly Master. 

Now let them go and shout that we who have withdrawn from 


1 Augustine, Questions on the Gospel According to Matthew xi. 1-2 (MPL 35. 
1367 £.). Cf. Peter Martyr Vermigli, Loci communes IV. vi. 33 (Latin, 1576, p- 
801; English, 1589, IV. 86). 

12 Cyprian, On the Unity of the Catholic Church v (MPL 4. 501 f.; CSEL g. i. 
213 f.; or. ANF V. 423; LCC V. 127). 
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their church are heretics, since the sole cause of our separation 
is that they could in no way bear the pure profession of truth. I 
forbear to mention that they have expelled us with anathemas 
and curses!—more than sufficient reason to absolve us, unless 
they wish to condemn the apostles also as schismatics, whose case 
was like our own. Christ, I say, forewarned his apostles that they 
would be cast out of the synagogues for his name’s sake [John 
16:2]. Now those synagogues of which he speaks were then consid- 
ered lawful churches. Since, therefore, it is clear that we have 
been cast out, and we are ready to show that this happened for 
Christ’s sake, surely the case ought to be investigated before any 
decision is made about us, one way or the other. But I willingly 
grant them this point, if they so desire. For it is enough for me 
that it behooved us to withdraw from them that we might come 
to Christ. 


(The Roman Church compared with ancient Israel as to worship 

and jurisdiction, 7-11) 
7. The condition of the Roman Church resembles that of Israel 
under Jeroboam 

>But it will appear even more clearly how we ought to esteem 
all the churches which are in subjection to that Roman idol’s 
tyranny if they be compared with the ancient church of Israel, 
described by the prophets. The true church existed among the 
Jews and Israelites when they kept the laws of the covenant. 
That is, by God’s beneficence they obtained those things by which 
the church is held together. They had the doctrine of truth in the 
law; its ministry was in the hands of priests and prophets. They 
were initiated into religion by the sign of circumcision; for the 
strengthening of their faith they were exercised in the other sacra- 
ments. There is no doubt that the titles with which the Lord 
honored his church applied to their society. Afterward, having for- 
saken the law of the Lord, they sank into idolatry and superstition 
and partly lost that privilege. For who has dared to take the name 
of church away from those among whom God entrusted the preach- 
ing of his Word and the observance of his sacraments? Again, who 
has without exception dared to call that assembly ‘“‘church’’ where 
the Lord’s Word is openly and with impunity trodden under 
foot? where his ministry, the church’s chief sinew, indeed its very 
soul, is destroyed? 


13 “Notorios et pertinaces haereticos . . . fuisse declarantes, eosdem .. . con- 
demnamus.” Leo X’s bull Exsurge Domine (June 15, 1520); Mansi XXXII. 
1051; Kidd, Documents, p. 79. 
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8. Despite the idolatry of the Jews, their church remained* 

: bWhat, then, someone will ask—did, therefore, no trace of the 
church remain among the Jews after they fell away into idolatry? 
‘The answer is easy. ‘First, I say that in falling away there were 
certain degrees. For we shall not say that there was the same 
decline in Israel as in Judah at the time when both first turned 
aside from the pure worship of God. Jeroboam, when he first fash- 
ioned calves against God’s express prohibition, and dedicated an 
unlawful place for worship, utterly corrupted religion [I Kings 
12:28 ff.]. The people of Judah contaminated themselves with 
wicked and superstitious customs before they falsified the outward 
form of their religion. For although under Rehoboam they had 
already commonly adopted many perverted rites, still because the 
teaching of the law, the priestly order, and such rites as God had 
ordained continued in Jerusalem, the godly there had a church in 
passable condition. Among the Israelites, to Ahab’s reign things 
got not a whit better, and then got even worse. The kings who 
came after, until the destruction of the kingdom, were partly like 
Ahab, partly (when they wanted to be a little better) followed the 
example of Jeroboam. But all without exception were ungodly 
and idolaters. In Judah, there were from time to time various 
changes: while some kings perverted the worship of God with 
false and contrived superstitions, others restored the decadent re- 
ligion. Finally, even the priests themselves befouled God’s Temple 
with profane and loathsome ceremonies. 


9. The papal church corrupt and to be repudiated* 

eCome now, let the papists deny if they can—however much they 
extenuate their faults—that the condition of religion among them 
is as corrupt and debased as it was in the Kingdom of Israel under 
Jeroboam. But they have a grosser idolatry. And in doctrine they 
are not one droplet purer, but actually even more impure in this! 
‘God, and indeed all men endowed with average judgment, will 
be my witnesses; ‘and even the thing itself declares that I am not 
exaggerating here. 

Now when they wish to constrain us to the communion of their 
church, they demand two things of us. The first is that we should 
participate in all their prayers, sacraments, and ceremonies. The 
second, that we should grant to their church every honor, power, 
and jurisdiction that Christ gives to his church. 

As to the first point, I admit that all the prophets who were at 
Jerusalem when things were absolutely corrupt neither sacrificed 
privately nor had separate assemblies from the others for prayer. 
For they had God’s command by which they were bidden to as- 
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semble in Solomon’s Temple -[Deut. 12:13, 11]. They knew that 
the Levitical priests, although unworthy of that office, because 
ordained ministers of sacred rites by the Lord [Ex. 29:9] and not 
yet deposed, still held that office by right. But—the chief point of 
the whole question—they were not compelled to any superstitious 
worship; indeed, they were obligated to nothing that had not 
been instituted by God. 

But among these men—J mean the papists—where is the resem- 
blance? For we can scarcely have any meeting with them in which 
we do not pollute ourselves with manifest idolatry. Surely, their 
chief bond of communion is in the Mass, which we abominate as 
the greatest sacrilege. And whether we do this rightly or recklessly 
will appear elsewhere.'* Now it is enough to show that in this 
respect our case is different from that of the prophets, who, al- 
though present at the ceremonies of the wicked, were compelled 
neither to look at nor to take part in any rites save those estab- 
lished by God. 

And, if we wish to have an example parallel in every respect, 
let us take it from the Israelite Kingdom. According to Jeroboam’s 
decree, circumcision remained, sacrifices were offered, the holy 
law was observed, the God whom their fathers had received was 
invoked; but, because of counterfeit and forbidden forms of wor- 
ship, God disapproved and condemned whatever was done there 
[I Kings 12:31]. Let anyone show me one prophet or any godly 
man who once worshiped or sacrificed in Bethel. For they knew 
that they could not do it without contaminating themselves with 
some sacrilege. We therefore conclude that among the godly the 
communion of the church ought not to extend so far that, if it 
degenerates into profane and corrupted rites, they have to follow 
it headlong. 


10. Why we must separate from the corrupted church* 

eOver the second point, however, we contend even more. For 
bif we think of the church in this way—that we should reverence 
its judgment, defer to its authority, obey its warnings, be moved 
by its chastisements, and keep its communion scrupulously in all 
respects— then we cannot admit that they have a church without 
the necessity of subjection and obedience to it awaiting us. Yet 
we shall willingly concede to them what the prophets granted to 
the Jews and Israelites of their own age, when equal or even better 
conditions prevailed there. But we see how the prophets again and 
again proclaim that their assemblies are profane [Isa. 1:14], and 


14 Cf. II. xv. 6; IV. xviii. 15. 
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that it was no more lawful to consent to them than to deny God. 
And surely if those were churches, it follows that in Israel, Elijah, 
Micah, and the like, and in Judah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hosea, and 
others of that mark whom the prophets, priests, and people of 
their age hated and cursed as worse than the uncircumcised) 
c&were strangers to the church of God. If those were churches, 
then the church is not the pillar of truth [I Tim. 3:15], but the 
prop of falsehood; not the Tabernacle of the living God, but a 
receptacle of idols. ‘The prophets, then, had to depart from agree- 
ment with those assemblies, which were nothing but a wicked 
conspiracy against God. 

bIn the same way if anyone recognizes the present congrega- 
tions—contaminated with idolatry, superstition, and ungodly doc- 
trine—as churches (in full communion of which a Christian man 
must stand—even to the point of agreeing in doctrine), he will 
gravely err. For if they are churches, the power of the keys is in 
their hands; but the keys have an indissoluble bond with the 
Word, which has been destroyed from among them. Again, if they 
are churches, Christ’s promise prevails among them; ‘Whatever 
you bind,” etc. [Matt. 16:19; 18:18; John 20:23]. But on the 
contrary, they disown from their communion all that genuinely 
profess themselves servants of Christ. Accordingly, either Christ’s 
promise is vain, or they are not, at least in this regard, churches. 
Finally, instead of the ministry of the Word, they have schools of 
ungodliness and a sink of all kinds of errors. Consequently, by 
this reckoning either they are not churches or no mark will remain 
to distinguish the lawful congregations of believers from the assem- 
blies of ‘Turks. 


11. Vestiges of the church under the papacy 

cOf old, certain peculiar prerogatives of the church remained 
among the Jews. °In like manner, today we do not deprive the 
papists of those traces of the church which the Lord willed should 
among them survive the destruction. “God had once for all made 
his covenant with the Jews, »but it was not they who preserved the 
covenant; rather, leaning upon its own strength, it kept itself alive 
by struggling against their impiety. Therefore—such was the cer- 
tainty and constancy of God’s goodness—the Lord’s covenant abode 
there. Their treachery could not obliterate his faithfulness, and 
circumcision could not be so profaned by their unclean hands as 
to cease to be the true sign and sacrament of his covenant. Whence 
‘the Lord called *the children born to them “his children [Ezek. 
16:20-21], when these belonged to him only by a special blessing. 
So it was in France, Italy, Germany, Spain, and England after the 
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Lord established his covenant there. When those countries were 
oppressed by the tyranny of Antichrist, “the Lord used two 
means to keep his covenant inviolable. First, he maintained 
baptism there, a witness to this covenant; consecrated by his own 
mouth, it retains its force despite the impiety of men. ‘Secondly, 
by his own providence he caused other vestiges to remain, that 
the church might not utterly die. And just as often happens when 
buildings are pulled down the foundations and ruins remain, so 
he did not allow his church either to be destroyed to the very 
foundations by Antichrist or to be leveled to the ground, even 
though to punish the ungratefulness of men who had despised his 
word he let it undergo frightful shaking and shattering, but even 
after this very destruction willed that a half-demolished building 
remain. 


12, The sound elements do not make the corrupted church a true 
church* 

°® However, when we categorically deny to the papists the title 
of the church, we do not for this reason impugn the existence of 
churches among them.’ ‘Rather, we are only contending about 
the true and lawful constitution of the church, required in the 
communion not only of the sacraments (which are the signs of 
profession) but also especially of doctrine. “Daniel [Dan. 9:27] 
and Paul [II Thess. 2:4] foretold that Antichrist would sit in the 
Temple of God. With us, it is the Roman pontiff we make the 
leader and standard bearer of that wicked and abominable king- 
dom.'* The fact that his seat is placed in the Temple of God sig- 
nifies that his reign was not to be such as to wipe out either the 
name of Christ or of the church. From this it therefore is evident 
that we by no means deny that the churches under his tyranny 
remain churches. But these he has profaned by his sacrilegious 
impiety, ‘afflicted by his inhuman domination, corrupted and 


15 An oft-quoted statement indicating Calvin’s recognition of sound elements 
left in the Roman communion, while the papacy as an entity is repudiated. 
Cf. IV. viii. 11, 12, below; G. MacGregor, Corpus Christi, p. 51. 

16 Antichrist (II Thess. 2:4), a term in frequent use by Calvin as a designation 
of the papacy (cf. III. xx. 42; IV. vii. 4, 25; IV. xvii. 1; Comm. I John 2:18). 
The word had an extensive pre-Reformation use in this sense, especially on 
the part of the spiritual Franciscans, Wycliffe, and the Bohemian pec 
of Hus. Cf. art. “Antichrist” in the HDRE I. 581; H. Preuss, Die Vorstel- 
lungen vom Antichrist im spateren Mittelalter, pp. 145, 153; Luther, On the 
Execrable Buil of Antichrist (1520) (Werke WA VI. 597-612). On “the pope 
as Antichrist” in Calvin’s thought, see H. Berger, Calvins Geschichtsauffas- 
sung, ch. 8, pp. 73, 92; H. Quistorp, Calvin’s Doctrine of the Last Things, 
pp. 117-122, 
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well-nigh killed by his evil and deadly doctrines, which are like 
poisoned drinks. In them Christ lies hidden, half buried, the 
gospel overthrown, piety scattered, the worship of God nearly 
wiped out. *In them, briefly, everything is so confused that there 
we see the face of Babylon rather than that of the Holy City of 
God. To sum up, I call them churches to the extent that the Lord 
wonderfully preserves in them a remnant of his people, however 
woefully dispersed and scattered, and to the extent that some marks 
of the church remain—especially those marks whose effectiveness 
neither the devil’s wiles nor human depravity can destroy. But 
on the other hand, because in them those marks have been erased 
to which “we should pay particular regard in this discourse, 
ch] say that every one of their congregations and their whole body 
lack the lawful form of the church. 


‘CHAPTER III 


THE Docrors AND MINISTERS OF THE CHURCH, 
THEIR ELECTION AND OFFICE 


(The ministry given by God: tts high and necessary functions, 
I- 
1. Why does God need men’s service? 

‘Now we must speak of the order by which the Lord willed his 
church to be governed. He alone should rule and reign in the 
church as well as have authority or pre-eminence in it, and this 
authority should be exercised and administered by his Word 
alone. Nevertheless, because he does not dwell among us in visible 
presence [Matt. 26:11], we have said that he uses the ministry of 
men to declare openly his will to us by mouth, as a sort of dele- 
gated work, not by transferring to them his right and honor, but 
only that through their mouths he may do his own work—just as a 
workman uses a tool to do his work. 

‘I am constrained once more to repeat what I have already 
explained.’ ‘He could indeed do it either by himself without any 
sort of aid or instrument, or even by the angels; but there are 
many reasons why he prefers to do it by means of men. 

For by this means he first declares his regard for us when 
from among men he takes some to serve as his ambassadors in the 
world [cf. II Cor. 5:20], to be interpreters of his secret will and, in 
short, to represent his person. And by this evidence he proves it 
to be no idle speaking that he often calls us his temples [I Cor. 


LIV. i. 5. 
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3:16-17, 6:19; II Cor. 6:16], since from the lips of men, as from 
the sanctuary, he gives his answers to men? 

Again, this is the best and most useful exercise in humility, 
when he accustoms us to obey his Word, even though it be 
preached through men like us and sometimes even by those of 
lower worth than we. If he spoke from heaven, it would not be 
surprising if his sacred oracles were to be reverently received 
without delay by the ears and minds of all. For who would not 
dread the presence of his power? Who would not be stricken 
down at the sight of such great majesty? Who would not be con- 
founded at such boundless splendor? But when a puny man risen 
from the dust speaks in God’s name, at this point we best evidence 
our piety and obedience toward God if we show ourselves teach- 
able toward his minister, although he excels us in nothing. It was 
for this reason, then, that he hid the treasure of his heavenly wis- 
dom in weak and earthen vessels {II Cor. 4:7] in order to prove 
more surely how much we should esteem it. 

Further, nothing fosters mutual love more fittingly than for 
men to be bound together with this bond: one is appointed pastor 
to teach the rest, and those bidden to be pupils receive the com- 
mon teaching from one mouth. For if anyone were sufficient to 
himself and needed no one else’s help (such is the pride of human 
nature), each man would despise the rest and be despised by them. 
The Lord has therefore bound his church together with a knot 
that he foresaw would be the strongest means of keeping unity, 
while he entrusted to men the teaching of salvation and everlasting 
life in order that through their hands it might be communicated 
to the rest. Paul had this in view when he wrote to the Ephesians: 
“There is one body and one Spirit, just as you were called to the 
one hope that belongs to your call, one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of us all, who is above all and 
through all and in all. But grace was given to each of us according 
to the measure of Christ’s gift” [Eph. 4:4—7]. On this account he 
says: ‘“When he ascended on high, he led captivity captive and gave 
gifts to men... . He who descended is the same one who ascended 
... that he might fill all things. And he gave some to be apostles, 
and some prophets, and some evangelists, and some pastors and 
teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of ministry, 
for building up the body of Christ, until we all attain to the unity 
of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, to mature 
manhood, to the measure of full adulthood; so that we may no 
longer be children . . . carried about by every wind of doctrine 
2 Augustine, On Christian Doctrine, Prologue 6; IV. xxvii. 59 (MPL 34. 18, 

118; tr, NPNF IT. 520, 595). 
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. . « but seeking truth in love, we are to grow up in every way 
into him who is the Head, into Christ, in whom the whole body, 
joined and knit together by every joint with which it is supplied, 
when each part is working properly, makes bodily growth and 
upbuilds itself in love” [Eph. 4:8, 10-16}. 


2. The significance of the ministry for the church 

‘Paul shows by these words that this human ministry which 
God uses to govern the church is the chief sinew by which be- 
lievers are held together in one body. He then also shows that the 
church can be kept intact only if it be upheld by the safeguards in 
which it pleased the Lord to place its salvation. “Christ ascended 
on high,” Paul says, “that he might fill all things.” [Eph. 4:10.] 
This is the manner of fulfillment: through the ministers to whom 
he has entrusted this office and has conferred the grace to carry it 
out, he dispenses and distributes his gifts to the church; and he 
shows himself as though present by manifesting the power of his 
Spirit in this his institution, that it be not vain or idle. Thus the 
renewal of the saints is accomplished; thus the body of Christ is 
built up [Eph. 4:12]; thus “we grow up in every way into him who 
is the Head” [Eph. 4:15] and grow together among ourselves; thus 
are we all brought into the unity of Christ, if prophecy flourishes 
among us, if we receive the apostles, if we do not refuse the doc- 
trine administered to us. Whoever, therefore, either is trying to 
abolish this order of which we speak and this kind of government, 
or discounts it as not necessary, is striving for the undoing or 
rather the ruin and destruction of the church. For neither the 
light and heat of the sun, nor food and drink, are so necessary 
to nourish and sustain the present life as the apostolic and pastoral 
office is necessary to preserve the church on earth. 


3. The prestige of the preaching office in Scripture 

‘I have accordingly pointed out above? that God often com- 
mended the dignity of the ministry by all possible marks of 
approval in order that it might be held among us in highest honor 
and esteem, even as the most excellent of all things. God testifies 
that, in raising up teachers for them, he bestows a singular benefit 
upon men when he bids the prophet exclaim, ‘‘Beautiful are the 
feet and blessed the coming of those who announce peace” [Isa. 
52:7], and when he calls the apostles “the light of the world” and 
“the salt of the earth” [Matt. 5:13-14]. And this office could not 
be more splendidly adorned than when he said, ‘“‘He who hears 
you hears me, and he who rejects you rejects me” [Luke 10:16]. 
SIV. i. 53 IV. ili. 1. 
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But no passage is clearer than that of Paul in the second letter 
to the Corinthians, where he, as if purposely, discusses this ques- 
tion. He therefore contends that there is nothing more notable or 
glorious in the church than the ministry of the gospel, since it is 
the administration of the Spirit and of righteousness and of eternal 
life [II Cor. 4:6; 3:9]. The purport of these and like passages is 
that the mode of governing and keeping the church through minis- 
ters (a mode established by the Lord forever) may not be ill 
esteemed among us and through contempt fall out of use. 

How great the necessity of the ministry is, he has declared not 
only in words but also by examples. When God willed that the 
light of his truth should shine more fully upon Cornelius, he sent 
an angel from heaven to direct him to Peter [Acts 10:3-6]. When 
he willed to call Paul to the knowledge of himself and to engraft 
him into the church, he does not address him with his own voice, 
but sends him to a man from whom he is to receive both the doc- 
trine of salvation and the sanctification of baptism [Acts 9:6]. It 
is not by chance that the angel, who is God’s interpreter, abstains 
from declaring God’s will, but orders a man to be sent for to 
declare it. It is not without reason that Christ, the sole teacher 
of believers, entrusts Paul to the teaching of a man—that very 
Paul whom he had determined to catch up into the third heaven 
and make worthy to receive a wonderful revelation of things un- 
speakable [II Cor. 12:2-4]. Who, then, would dare despise that 
ministry or dispense with it as something superfluous, whose use 
God willed to attest with such proofs? 


(The Scriptural offices of the ministry described, 4-9) 
4. The several sorts of officers according to Eph., ch. 4 

“Those who preside over the government of the church in ac- 
cordance with Christ’s institution are called by Paul as follows: 
first apostles, then prophets, thirdly evangelists, fourthly pastors, 
and finally teachers [Eph. 4:11]. Of these only the last two have 
an ordinary office in the church; the Lord raised up the first 
three at the beginning of his Kingdom, and now and again revives 
them as the need of the times demands. 

The nature of the apostles’ function is clear from this command: 
“Go, preach the gospel to every creature” [Mark 16:15]. “No set 
limits are allotted to them, but the whole earth is assigned to them 
to bring into obedience to Christ, in order that by spreading the 
gospel wherever they can among the nations, they may raise up 
his Kingdom everywhere. ‘Accordingly, Paul, in desiring to prove 
his apostleship, recalls that he did not gain any one city for Christ 
but propagated the gospel far and wide, and did not put his hands 
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to another man’s foundation but planted churches where the 
name of the Lord was unheard [Rom. 15:19—20]. Apostles, then, 
were sent out to lead the world back from rebellion to true 
obedience to God, and to establish his Kingdom everywhere by 
the preaching of the gospel, or, if you prefer, as the first builders 
of the church, to lay its foundations in all the world [I Cor. 3:10]. 

Paul applies the name “prophets” not to all those who were in- 
terpreters of God's will, but to those who excelled in a particular 
revelation [Eph. 4:11]. This class either does not exist today or is 
less commonly seen. 

“Evangelists” I take to be those who, although lower in rank 
than apostles, were next to them in office and functioned in their 
place. Such were Luke, Timothy, Titus, and others like them; 
perhaps also the seventy disciples, whom Christ appointed in the 
second place after the apostles [Luke 10:1]. 

According to this interpretation (which seems to me to be in 
agreement with both the words and opinion of Paul), these three 
functions were not established in the church as permanent ones, 
but only for that time during which churches were to be erected 
where none existed before, or where they were to be carried over 
from Moses to Christ. Still, I do not deny that the Lord has some- 
times at a later period raised up apostles, or at least evangelists in 
their place, as has happened in our own day.’ For there was need 
for such persons to lead the church back from the rebellion of Anti- 
christ. Nonetheless, I call this office ‘‘extraordinary,” because in 
duly constituted churches it has no place. 

Next come pastors and teachers, whom the church can never 
go without. There is, I believe, this difference between them: 
teachers are not put in charge of discipline, or administering the 
sacraments, or warnings and exhortations, but only of Scriptural 
interpretation—to keep doctrine whole and pure among believers.’ 
But the pastoral office includes all these functions within itself. 


5. Temporary and permanent offices 
‘We have now in mind which ministries in the government of 
the church were temporary and which ones were so instituted as 


* Referring chiefly to Luther, whom he elsewhere often praises. Cf. Calvin’s 
Defensio adversus Pighium, where Luther is called “a distinguished apostle 
of Christ by whose ministry the light of the gospel has shone” (CR VI. 250). 

5 The office of the “doctor,” or teacher, had high importance in Calvin’s 
scheme of the ministry. Cf. The Ecclesiastical Ordinances of Geneva (1541) 
(CR XI. 15 f., 21; tr. LCC XXII. 58, 62 f.); J. Bannerman, The Church of 
Christ (Edinburgh, 1868) I. 426 ff.; G. MacGregor, Corpus Christi, p. 218; 
R. W. Henderson, The Doctoral Ministry in the Reformed Churches (Har- 
vard Dissertation, 1959). 
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to endure permanently. But if we group evangelists and apostles 
together, we shall then have two pairs that somehow correspond 
with each other. For as our teachers correspond to the ancient 
prophets, so do our pastors to the apostles. ‘The prophetic office 
was more eminent on account of the singular gift of revelation in 
which they excelled. But the office of teachers is very similar in 
character and has exactly the same purpose. “®So the Twelve 
chosen by the Lord to publish the new preaching of the gospel to 
the world surpassed the rest in order and rank [Luke 6:13; Gal. 
1:1]. Now, by the meaning and derivation of the word all minis- 
ters of the church can properly be called “‘apostles,” because all 
are sent by the Lord and are his messengers. Nevertheless, because 
it was very important that men should have sure knowledge of 
the mission of those who were to put forth a new and unheard-of 
thing, it was necessary for those twelve (to whose number Paul 
was afterward added) to be distinguished above the rest by some 
special title. ‘Paul, indeed, applied this name in another place to 
Andronicus and Junias, whom he calls ‘men of note among the 
apostles” [Rom. 16:7]. But when he wishes to speak with strict 
accuracy, he applies the term only to that first order. And this is 
the common usage of Scripture [Matt. 10:1]. Yet pastors (except 
that they each govern the several churches assigned to them) have 
the same charge as the apostles. Now let us hear more clearly 
what its nature is. 


6. Apostles and pastors 

¢@’The Lord, when he sent out the apostles, gave them (as has 
just now been said*) the command to preach the gospel and to 
baptize those who believe unto forgiveness .of sins [Matt. 28:19]. 
*But he had previously commanded that they distribute the sacred 
symbols of his body and blood after his example [Luke 22:19]. 
Here is the holy, inviolable, and perpetual law imposed upon 
those who took the place of the apostles, by which they receive 
the command to preach the gospel and administer the sacraments. 
¢®From this we infer that those who neglect both of these pretend 
falsely to be apostles. 

‘But what about the pastors? Paul is speaking not only of him- 
self but of them all when he says, ““This is how men should regard 
us, aS ministers of Christ and stewards of the mysteries of God” 
ft Cor. 4:1]. Likewise elsewhere: “The bishop must hold to the 
aithful word, which is, according to the teaching, that he may be 
able to give instruction in sound doctrine and also to confute those 
who contradict it” [Titus 1:9]. From these and similar passages 
6 Sec. 4, above. 
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which frequently occur, we may infer that in the office of the 
pastors also there are these two particular functions: to proclaim 
the gospel and to administer the sacraments. The manner of 
teaching not only consists in public discourses, but also has to do 
with private admonitions. So Paul calls the Ephesians to witness 
that he shrank from nothing that was in their best interest, but 
warned and taught them publicly and from house to house, tes- 
tifying, to Jews and Greeks alike, repentance and faith in Christ 
[Acts 20:20-21]; likewise, a little later, that he did not cease to 
admonish them one and all with tears [Acts 20:31]. Yet it is not 
my present intention to set forth in detail the gifts of the good 
pastor, but only to indicate what those who call themselves pastors 
should profess. That is, they have been set over the church not to 
have a sinecure but, by the doctrine of Christ to instruct the peo- 
ple to true godliness, to administer the sacred mysteries and to 
keep and exercise upright discipline. To all who have been ap- 
pointed watchmen in the church the Lord announces: if, by 
their neglect, anyone perish through ignorance, he “will require 
the blood at their hand” [Ezek. 3:17-18]. To them all applies 
what Paul said of himself: “Woe to me if I do not preach the 
gospel . . . , [since] I am entrusted with a commission” [I Cor. 
g:16-17]. “Finally, what the apostles performed for the whole 
world, each pastor ought to perform for his own flock, to which 
he is assigned. 


7. The pastor is bound to his church 

°@Although we assign to each pastor his church, at the same 
time we do not deny that a pastor bound to one church can aid 
other churches—either if any disturbances occur which require his 
presence, or if advice be sought from him concerning some obscure 
matter. *But to keep peace in the church, this order is necessary: 
that to each be assigned his task to keep all from being in con- 
fusion, at the same time dashing about aimlessly without an 
assignment, rashly gathering together in one place, and forsaking 
their churches at pleasure, ‘because they are more concerned 
about their own advantage than about the upbuilding of the 
church. Consequently, this arrangement ought to be observed 
as generally as possible: that each person, content with his own 
limits, should not break over into another man’s province. 

¢@This is not of human devising but ordained by God himself. 
For we read that Paul and Barnabas created presbyters in the in- 
dividual churches of Lystra, Antioch, and Iconium [Acts 14:22- 
23]; and Paul himself bade Titus appoint presbyters in every town 
[Titus 1:5]. So in one place Paul speaks of the bishops of the 
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Philippians [Phil. 1:1}; in another, of Archippus the bishop of 
the Colossians [Col. 4:17]. And in Luke there is a notable sermon 
of Paul’s to the presbyters of the church at Ephesus [Acts 20:18- 
19]. 

‘Whoever, then, would take upon himself the government and 
care of a church should know that he is bound by this law of 
divine call. He is not bound, as it were, to the glebe (to use the 
lawyers’ term),’ that is, bound over and fastened to it so that he 
cannot move his foot from it though public welfare demand it, 
even if the demand be made duly and in order. But he who is 
called to one place ought not to think of leaving or to seek release 
(considering it to be to his advantage). Then, if it be expedient 
for anyone to be transferred to another place, still he ought not to 
attempt this on his own private resolve, but to await public 
authority. 


8. The designation of ministers of the Word: presbyterst 

e®But in indiscriminately calling those who rule the church 
“bishops,” ‘“‘presbyters,” ‘“‘pastors,”’ and ‘ministers,’ I did so 
according to Scriptural usage, which interchanges these terms.’ For 
to all who carry out the ministry of the Word it accords the title 
of “bishops.”’ ‘So in Paul, when he has bidden Titus to appoint 
presbyters for each town [Titus 1:5], there follows immediately, 
©*for a bishop .. . must be blameless” [Titus 1:7; cf. I Tim. 3:1], 
etc.8* “Elsewhere he greets a number of bishops in one church [Phil. 
1:1}. And in The Acts it is related that he convened the Ephesian 
presbyters [Acts 20:17], whom he calls “bishops” in his speech 
[Acts 20:28]. 

Here it must now be noted that to this point we have con- 
sidered only those offices which are engaged in the ministry of the 


7 “Veluti glebae addictus.” “Gleba” is a portion of land. In classical times one 
legally required to serve in order to pay off a debt was called addictus. Cf. 
A. Berger, Encyclopedic Dictionary of Roman Law, s.vv. “Addictus,” “Ad- 
scriptus,” “Gleba.” In feudal law one who was glebae addiclus was an at- 
tached peasant (German, hériger), bound to the soil and having rights in it. 

8 Thus on the basis of relevant Scripture passages Calvin affirms a cardinal 
principle of Presbyterian polity: “bishop” and “presbyter” are names for the 
same office. This section should be compared with such other utterances as 
that in IV. iv. 4, where he approves of the function in discipline of the early 
bishops, archbishops, and patriarchs. Cf. also IV. ix. 4, note 6. This view 
had been made familiar in the Middle Ages, especially by Marsilius of Padua. 
See his Defensor Pacis, ed. and tr., A. Gewirth, I. 271 ff. On the preference 
of John Whitgift, John Jewel, and Richard Hooker for the use in English of 
the word “presbyter” rather than “priest,” see N. Sykes, Old Priest and New 
Presbyter, pp. 43 £. 

8x ‘For a bishop ... ,” etc., 1543 as modified in 1545. 
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Word; nor does Paul mention the others in the fourth chapter 
of the letter to the Ephesians, which we have cited [Eph. 4:11].? 
But in the letter to the Romans [Rom. 12:7-8] and in the first 
letter to the Corinthians [I Cor. 12:28], he lists others, as powers, 
the gift of healing, interpretation, government, and caring for the 
poor. Two of these I omit as being temporary, for it is not worth- 
while to tarry over them. But two of them are permanent: govern- 
ment and caring for the poor. 

Governors [I Cor. 12:28] were, I believe, elders chosen from the 
people, who were charged with the censure of morals and the 
exercise of discipline along with the bishops. For one cannot other- 
wise interpret his statement, “Let him who rules act with dil- 
igence” [Rom. 12:8, cf. Vg.]. Each church, therefore, had from its 
beginning a senate, chosen from godly, grave, and holy men, which 
had jurisdiction over the correcting of faults. Of it we shall speak 
later.!° Now experience itself makes clear that this sort of order was 
not confined to one age. Therefore, this office of government is 
necessary for all ages. 


9. The deacons 

‘The care of the poor was entrusted to the deacons. However, 
two kinds are mentioned in the letter to the Romans: ‘He that 
gives, let him do it with simplicity; . .. he that shows mercy, with 
cheerfulness” [Rom. 12:8, cf. Vg.]. Since it is certain that Paul 
is speaking of the public office of the church, there must have been 
two distinct grades. Unless my judgment deceive me, in the first 
clause he designates the deacons who distribute the alms. But the 
second refers to those who had devoted themselves to the care 
of the poor and sick. Of this sort were the widows whom Paul 
mentions to Timothy [I Tim. 5:9—10]. Women could fill no other 
public office than to devote themselves to the care of the poor. If 
we accept this (as it must be accepted), there will be two kinds 
of deacons: one to serve the church in administering the affairs 
of the poor; the other, in caring for the poor themselves. “But 
even though the term &axoria itself has a wider application, *Scrip- 
ture specifically designates as deacons those whom the church has 
appointed to distribute alms and take care of the poor, and serve 
as stewards of the common chest of the poor. *Their origin, in- 
stitution, and office are described by Luke in The Acts [Acts 6:3]. 
For when the Greeks started a rumor that their widows were being 
neglected in the relief of the poor, the apostles, making the excuse 


®Sec. 4, above, on Eph. 4:11. 
‘o The ministers constituted a senatus, with authority for discipline. Cf. IV. 
xi. 6, note 10, below. 
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that they were unable to fulfill both functions (preaching the 
Word and serving at table), asked the multitude to choose seven 
upright men to whom they might entrust this task" [Acts 6:1 ff.]. 
¢® Here, then, is the kind of deacons the apostolic church had, and 
which we, after their example, should have. 


(The calling, authorization, and ordination of ministers, ro—16) 
ro. Orderly calling is requisite 

¢But while ‘all things should be done decently and in order” 
[I Cor. 14:40] in the holy assembly, there is nothing in which 
order should be more diligently observed than in establishing 
government; for nowhere is there greater peril if anything be done 
irregularly. Therefore, in order that noisy and troublesome men 
should not rashly take upon themselves to teach or to rule (which 
might otherwise happen), especial care was taken that no one 
should assume public office in the church without being called. 
Therefore, if a man were to be considered a true minister of the 
church, he must first have been duly called [Heb. 5:4], then he 
must respond to his calling, that is, he must undertake and carry 
out the tasks enjoined. We can often note this in Paul, who, when 
he wishes to commend his apostleship, almost always alludes to his 
call along with his faithfulness in carrying out his office [Rom. 
1:1; I Cor. 1:1]. If so great a minister of Christ dare not claim 
authority for himself to be heard in the church—save on the 
ground that he has been ordained to it by the Lord’s command 
and faithfully carries out what has been committed to him—what 
shamelessness will it be in any mortal, devoid of one or both of 
these, to claim this sort of honor for himself? But because we have 
touched above on the necessity of fulfilling the office, “let us now 
deal with the call alone. 


11. Outer and inner call 

e®The treatment of this matter involves four points: that we 
may know (1) what sort of ministers they should be, (2) how, 
*and (3) by whom they should be appointed, and (4) by what rite 
or ceremony they should be installed. 

*I am speaking of the outward and solemn call which has to do 


11 Two classes of deacons were employed in the church of Geneva: one for the 
distribution of charities, and the other for service to the sick. Calvin calls the 
Seven elected to administer relief in Acts, ch. 6, “deacons.” The word doses 
not appear in the text of The Acts, but in Phil. 1:1 and I Tim. 3:8-13. See 
T. M. Lindsay’s argument that the Seven are to be classed rather as presby- 
ters than as deacons: The Church and the Ministry in the Early Centuries, 
pp. 115-118. See also the comments in IV. xix. gz f. 
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with the public order of the church. I pass.over that secret call,!? 
of which each minister is conscious before God, and which does 
not have the church as witness. But there is the good witness of 
our heart that we receive the proffered office not with ambition or 
avarice, not with any other selfish desire, but with a sincere fear of 
God and desire to build up the church. That is indeed necessary 
for each one of us (as I have said) if we would have our ministry 
approved by God. 

Yet, though one comes to it with an evil conscience, he is none- 
theless duly called in the presence of the church, provided his 
wickedness is not open. Men also commonly say of lay persons that 
they are called to the ministry when they see that they are fit and 
competent to exercise it. For, to be sure, learning joined with 
piety and the other gifts of the good pastor are a sort of prepara- 
tion for it. Those whom the Lord has destined for such high office, 
he first supplies with the arms required to fulfill it, that they may 
not come empty-handed and unprepared. Accordingly, Paul, in 
his letter to the Corinthians, when he undertook to discuss these 
offices, first reviewed the gifts in which those who perform the 
offices ought to excel [I Cor. 12:7~11]. But since this is the first of 
the four headings which I have set forth, let us now proceed to it. 


12. Who can become a minister of the church? How this takes place 

‘In two passages [Titus 1:7; I Tim. 3:1-7] Paul fully sets 
forth what sort of bishops ought to be chosen. To sum up, only 
those are to be chosen who are of sound doctrine and of holy life, 
not notorious in any fault which might both deprive them of au- 
thority and disgrace the ministry [I Tim. 3:2—3; ‘Titus 1:7-8]. The 
very same requirements apply to deacons and presbyters [I Tim. 
3:8-13]. We must always see to it that they be adequate and fit to 
bear the burden imposed upon them, that is, that they be in- 
structed in those skills necessary for the discharge of their office. 
Thus Christ, when he was about to send out the apostles, equipped 
them with the arms and tools which they had to have [Luke 21:15; 
24:49; Mark 16:15~-18; Acts 1:8]. And Paul, having painted a 
picture of a good and true bishop, admonishes Timothy not to 
defile himself by choosing anyone different from it [I Tim. 5:22]. 

I refer the adverb “how” not to the ceremony of choosing, but 
to religious awe, which ought to be observed in the act of choosing. 


12Cf. The True Method of Reforming the Church (1548) (CR VII. 624 £, tr. 
Calvin, Tracts III. 281 ff.). On secs. 10-16, see also J. L. Ainslie, The Doc- 
trines of Ministerial Order in the Reformed Churches of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, ch. vi. On the inner call of the Spirit, cf. J. Banner- 
man, The Church of Christ I. 428 £. 
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Hence, fasting and prayers, which Luke relates the believers used 
when they created presbyters [Acts 14:23, etc.]. For, since they 
understood that they were doing the most serious thing of all, 
they dared attempt nothing but with the highest reverence and 
care. But they especially applied themselves to prayers, in which 
they besought from God the Spirit of counsel and discretion [cf. 
Isa. 11:2]. 


13. Who should choose ministers? 

‘The third point in our discussion is: who should choose the 
ministers? *The election of the apostles provides no sure rule in 
this matter, ‘for it was somewhat different from the calling of the 
rest. Because it was an extraordinary ministry, to render it con- 
spicuous by a more notable mark, those who were to discharge it 
had to be called and ordained by the mouth of the Lord himself. 
“Ordained, then, by no human choice but by the command of 
God and Christ alone, they girded themselves for their task. “Hence 
it is that when the apostles wish to put another man in place of 
Judas, they dare not name one for certain, but bring forward two, 
that the Lord may declare by lot which of these two he would have 
succeed [Acts 1:23-26]. In this sense also ought to be understood 
Paul’s statement that he was not created ‘‘an apostle by men or 
through a man, but through Christ and God the Father” [Gal. 1:1; 
cf. v. 12]. ©The first point—‘by men’”—he had in common with 
all godly ministers of the Word; *for no one could duly perform 
this ministry unless he had been called by God. The other point 
was proper and peculiar to him. Therefore, when he glories in 
this, he not only boasts that he has what belongs to a lawful pastor, 
but he also wears the badge of his apostleship. For since there were 
those among the Galatians who, endeavoring to diminish his au- 
thority, made him out to be some ordinary disciple substituted by 
the original apostles, Paul, to protect the dignity of his preaching, 
which he knew to be secretly under attack, of necessity had to show 
that in every respect he was no whit inferior to the other apostles. 
¢®) Accordingly, he declares that he was chosen not by men’s decision 
like any common bishop, >but by the mouth and manifest oracle 
of the Lord himself. 


14. Human agency* 

>No sober person will deny that for men to appoint bishops is 
in every respect consonant with a lawful calling, since there are 
many Scriptural passages that attest this practice. “Nor is this 
contravened by Paul’s statement, just quoted, that he was “sent 
not by men or through men” [Gal. 1:1], ‘seeing that he is speak- 
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ing there not of the ordinary choosing of ministers, but is claiming 
for himself what was peculiar to the apostles. Still, of himself 
the Lord in the exercise of his singular prerogative, designated 
Paul also but in such a way as in the meantime to make use of the 
discipline ‘of a churchly call. For such is Luke’s account: ‘The 
Holy Spirit speaks to the apostles as they fast and pray: ‘Set apart 
for me Barnabas and Saul for the work to which I have called 
them’” [Acts 13:2]. What was the purpose of that setting apart 
and laying on of hands after the Holy Spirit attested his choice, 
except to preserve church discipline in designating ministers 
through men? God, then, could not approve this sort of order by a 
clearer example than, after having declared that he had appointed 
Paul apostle to the Gentiles, he nevertheless would have him 
designated by the church. The same point may be noted in the 
choosing of Matthias [Acts 1:23]. For because the apostolic office 
was of such great importance that they dare not choose any one 
man for that rank, they brought forward two, on one of whom 
the lot should fall. Thus the choice had an open testimony from 
heaven, yet church order was in no respect neglected. 


15. The vote of the people* 

e@Someone now asks whether the minister ought to be chosen 
by the whole church, or only by his colleagues and the elders 
charged with the censure of morals, or whether he ought to be 
appointed by the authority of a single person. 

Those who give this authority to one man quote what Paul says 
to Titus: ‘This is why I left you in Crete, that you might . . 
appoint presbyters in every town” [Titus 1:5]. Likewise to Timo- 
thy: “Lay not your hands hastily upon anyone” [I Tim. 5:22]. 
But they are deceived if they think that Timothy so ruled in 
Ephesus or Titus in Crete that each arranged everything accord- 
ing to his own decision. For they were over the rest only to give 
good and salutary advice to the people, not that they alone, in dis- 
regard of all the rest, might do what they pleased! 

And lest I seem to forge my evidence, I shall make my point 
plain by a similar example. For Luke relates that presbyters were 
appointed through the churches by Paul and Barnabas; ‘but at the 
same time he notes the manner, or means, when he says that it 
18Tn political as well as in ecclesiastical government, Calvin habitually ex- 

presses a preference for plural authority rather than that of individuals. Cf. 

IV. iv. 10-11; IV. xx. 8. Here, for example, he excludes the unchecked author- 

ity of a single bishop or other dignitary to appoint a minister over a congre- 

gation. Cf. Comm. Acts 14:23: the election of elders (pastors) “decided by 
the votes [suffragztis] of all.” Cf. The True Method of Reforming the Church 

(CR. VIL. 634 f.; tr. Calvin, Tracts LI. 294 ff). 
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was done by votes—‘“‘presbyters elected by show of hands in every 
church,’’* he says [Acts 14:23]. Therefore, these two apostles 
“created” them, but the whole group, as was the custom of the 
Greeks in elections, declared whom it wished to have by raising 
hands. In like manner, the Roman historians frequently say 
that the consul who convened the assemblies ‘‘created” new magis- 
trates for no other reason than that he received the votes and acted 
as moderator of the people in the election. 

e@Surely it is not likely that Paul granted more to Timothy and 
Titus than he claimed for himself. But we see that it was his cus- 
tom to “‘create”’ bishops by vote of the people. Therefore, the above 
passages are to be so understood as not to diminish any part of 
the common right and freedom of the church. Cyprian, then, 
puts it well when he contends that the choosing of the bishop in 
the presence of the people before the eyes of all, and the proof 
of his worth and fitness by public decision and testimony, descend 
from divine authority. Indeed, we see that this was observed by 
the Lord’s command in the case of the Levitical priests, that before 
consecration they were brought into the presence of the people 
[Lev. 8:4~6; Num. 20:26-27]. In the same way Matthias is ap- 
pointed to the company of the apostles; in the same way the seven 
deacons are created—with the people looking on and approving 
[Acts 1:15 ff.; 6:2-7]. ““These examples,” says Cyprian, “show that 
the ordination of a priest must take place only in the presence 
and with the knowledge of the people, in order that the ordina- 
tion, which has been examined by the witness of all, may be just 
and lawful.’ 

We therefore hold that this call of a minister is lawful accord- 
ing to the Word of God, when those who seemed fit are created 
by the consent and approval of the people; moreover, that other 
pastors ought to preside over the election in order that the mul- 
titude may not go wrong either through fickleness, through evil 
intentions, or through disorder. 


16. Ordination 

e@’There remains the rite of ordination, to which we have given 
the last place in the call. It is clear that when the apostles admitted 
any man to the ministry, they used no other ceremony than the 


14 One of the meanings of xe:pororéw is “to elect by a show of hands,” a common 
procedure in the Greek polis. (Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon; 
Arndt and Gingrich, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament, s.vv. 
xetporovéw; xeiporovela.) 

16 Cyprian, Letters Ixvii. 4 (CSEL 3. ii. 738; tr. ANF V. 370). The word ren- 
dered “priest” is secerdos: in the later fathers it commonly means bishop. 
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laying on of hands. *I judge that this rite derived from the custom 
of the Hebrews, who, as it were, presented to God by the laying 
on of hands that which they wished to be blessed and consecrated. 
So Jacob, about to bless Ephraim and Manasseh, laid his hands on 
their heads [Gen. 48:14]. ‘Our Lord followed this practice when 
he prayed over the children [Matt. 19:15]. *With the same mean- 
ing, I suppose, the Jews laid their hands upon their sacrifices 
according to the prescription of the law [Num. 8:12; 27:23; Lev. 
1:4; 3:2, 8, 133 4:4, 15, 24, 29, 33; etc.]. The apostles, accordingly, 
signified by the laying on of hands that they were offering to God 
him whom they were receiving into the ministry. “However, 
they used it also with those upon whom they conferred the visible 
graces of the Spirit [Acts 19:6]. Anyway, this was the solemn rite 
used whenever they called anyone to the ministry of the church. 
In this way they consecrated the pastors and teachers, and the 
deacons. 

Although there exists no set precept for the laying on of hands, 
because we see it in continual use with the apostles, their very 
careful observance ought to serve in lieu of a precept. And surely 
it is useful for the dignity of the ministry to be commended to 
the people by this sort of sign, as also to warn the one ordained 
that he is no longer a law unto himself, but bound in servitude to 
God and the church. Moreover, it will be no empty sign if it is 
restored to its own true origin. For if the Spirit of God establishes 
nothing without cause in the church, we should feel that this cere- 
mony, since it has proceeded from him, is not useless, provided 
it be not turned to superstitious abuse. ‘Finally, we must under- 
stand that the whole multitude did not lay hands upon its minis- 
ters, but pastors alone did so. It is uncertain, however, whether 
several always laid on their hands or not. But it is clear that this 
was done in the case of the deacons, of Paul and Barnabas, and of a 
few others [Acts 6:6; 13:3]. But Paul elsewhere recalls that he 
himself, not a number of others, laid hands upon Timothy. “I 
remind you,” he says, ‘‘to rekindle the gift of God that is in you 
through the laying on of my hands.” [II Tim. 1:6.] “For what he 
says in the second letter about the laying on of hands of the pres- 
bytery’® [I Tim. 4:14], I do not understand as if Paul were speak- 
16On the “presbytery” (rpeoBurépov, I Tim. 4:14), cf. H. Lietzmann, The 

Founding of the Church Universal (tr. B. L. Woolf, pp. 59 ff.); T. M. Lind- 

say, The Church and the Ministry in the Early Centuries, pp. 196, 198. 

Lindsay translates rpeoBurépiov “kirk session” and supplies twelve references 

to the Letters of Ignatius (p. 198, note 4). The laying on of hands by the 

resbytery in I Tim. 4:14 is referred to as ‘‘Presbyterian ordination exhibited 
in a Scripture example” by J. Bannerman (op. cit., II. 284). In The Apostolic 

Ministry, ed. K. E. Kirk, p. 232, T. G. Jalland renders rpeoBurépiov “the pres- 
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ing of the company of elders, but I understand by this expression 
the ordination itself. ‘It is as if he said, “See to it that the grace 
which you received by the laying on of hands, when I created 
you presbyter, is not void.” 


‘CHAPTER IV 


THE CONDITION OF THE ANCIENT CHURCH, AND THE KIND OF 
GOVERNMENT IN USE BEFORE THE Papacy! 


(Historical development of the ministry; three classes of minis- 

ters: teaching and ruling presbyters: one presbyter selected to be 

bishop: the archbishop, 1-4) 
1. Fidelity of the ancient church to the Scriptural archetype 

‘Up to this point we have discussed the order of church govern- 
ment as it has been handed down to us from God’s pure Word, 
and also those ministries established by Christ.2 Now to make all 
these matters clearer and more familiar, and also to fix them 
better in our minds, it will be useful to recognize in those charac- 
teristics of the ancient church the form which will represent to our 
eyes some image of the divine institution. For even though the 
bishops of those times promulgated many canons, by which they 
seeined to express more than was expressed in Scripture, still they 
conformed their establishment with such care to the unique pat- 
tern of God’s Word that you may readily see that it had almost 
nothing in this respect alien to God’s Word. But though soime- 
thing might be wanting in their arrangements, yet because they 
tried with a sincere effort to preserve God’s institution and did not 
wander far from it, it will be most profitable here briefly to ascer- 
tain what sort of observance they had. 

We have stated that Scripture sets. before us three kinds of 


byterate.” RSV loses the collective character of the word by translating in a 
simple plural, “the elders,” although with reference to Jews the word is 
rendered “assembly of the elders” (RSV, Luke 22:66). In Comm. I Tim. 4:14, 
Calvin takes mpeoBurépiov as a collective noun meaning “the college of pres- 
byters or elders,” but docs not exclude the meaning “eldership,” the name of 
an office. Here the emphasis is on the act of ordination, not the ordaining 
body. Cf. Cadier’s comment, Institution IV. 67, note 1. 

1In chapters iv to vii, Calvin has employed in his argument an impressive 
body of historical data. The notes will lead the reader to many of the source 
documents he employs. While H. Berger (Calvins Geschichtsauffassung), 11. 
Quistorp (Calvin’s Doctrine of the Last Things), and others have expounded 
Calvin’s conceptions of history, we still lack a full examination of his his- 
torical reading. 

aIV. i. 5, 6; IV. iii. 
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ministers. Similarly, whatever ministers the ancient church had it 
divided into three orders. For from the order of presbyters (1) part 
were chosen pastors and teachers; (2) the remaining part were 
charged with the censure and correction of morals; (3) the care 
of the poor and the distribution of alms were committed to the 
deacons. 

“Readers” and “acolytes,” however, were not the names of 
definite offices; it was these whom they called “clerics,” and whom 
through definite exercises they trained from youth to serve the 
church in order that they might better understand the purpose for 
which they had been appointed and might, in time, be more ready 
to step into office. This I shall soon show more fully.’ 

Therefore, Jerome, in setting forth five church orders, lists 
bishops, presbyters, deacons, believers, and catechumens; he gives 
no special place to the remaining clergy and monks.4 


2. The position of the bishop 

‘All those to whom the office of teaching was enjoined they 
called “‘presbyters.” In each city these chose one of their number 
to whom they specially gave the title “bishop” in order that dis- 
sensions might not arise (as commonly happens) from equality of 
rank. Still, the bishop was not so much higher in honor and dignity 
as to have lordship over his colleagues. But the same functions 
that the consul has in the senate—to report on business, to request 
opinions, to preside over others in counseling, admonishing, and 
exhorting, to govern the whole action by his authority, and to 
carry out what was decreed by common decision—the bishop car- 
ried out in the assembly of presbyters. 

And the ancients themselves admit that this was introduced by 
human agreement to meet the need of the times. “Thus Jerome, 
commenting on the letter to Titus, says: ‘Bishop and presbyter 
are one and the same. And before, by the devil’s prompting, dis- 
sensions arose in religion and it was said among the people, ‘I am 
of Paul, I of Cephas’ [I Cor. 1:12; cf. ch. 3:4], churches were gov- 
erned by the common counsel of presbyters.”’ “Afterward, to re- 
move seeds of dissensions, all oversight was committed to one 
person. Just as the presbyters, therefore, know that they are, 
according to the custom of the church, subject to him who pre- 
sides, so the bishops recognize that they are superior to the pres- 
byters more according to the custom of the church than by the 
Lord’s actual arrangement, and that they ought to govern the 


8 Sec. g, below. 
# Jerome, Commentary on Isaiah IV (Isa. 19:18) (MPL 24. 185 f., 191). 
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church in co-operation with them.5 Jerome, however, tells us in 
another place what an ancient arrangement it was. For he says 
that at Alexandria from the time of the Evangelist Mark to that 
of Heraclas and Dionysius, the presbyters always elected one of 
their number and set him in a higher rank, calling him ‘‘bishop.’’® 

Each city, then, had a college of presbyters, who were pastors 
and teachers. For all exercised among the people the office of 
teaching, exhorting, and correcting, which Paul enjoins on bishops 
[Titus 1:9]; and, to leave successors after them, they labored hard 
to teach the younger men who had enlisted in the sacred army. 

A certain area was assigned to each city from which its pres- 
byters were drawn, and it was thought of as belonging to the 
body of that church. Each college was under one bishop for the 
preservation of its organization and peace. While he surpassed 
the others in dignity, he was subject to the assembly of his 
brethren. But if the field under his episcopate was too large for 
him to be able to fulfill everywhere all the duties of bishop, 
presbyters were assigned to certain places in the field, and carried 
on his duties in lesser matters. These they called ‘country 
bishops’? because they represented the bishop throughout the 
province. 


3. The chief duty of bishop and presbyters 

‘But as far as concerns the office with which we are now dealing, 
both bishops and presbyters had to devote themselves to the dis- 
pensing of Word and sacraments. For at Alexandria alone (since 
Arius had disturbed the church there) it was ordained that no 
presbyter should preach to the people, as Socrates says in Book g 


5 Ignatius, Letters, Magnesians vi; Trallians iii (LCL Apostolic Fathers I. 200- 
202, 214 f.); Cyprian, Letters xiv. 4; xix; xxxiv. 4 (CSEL 3. ii. 512, 526, 570; 
tr. ANF [letters v, xiii, xviii, respectively] V. 283, 293, 297); Statuta ecclesia 
antiqua, canons xxii, xxili (Mansi III. 953; on this document, see H. 
Leclercq, in Hefele-Leclercq I. i. 108-120); Jerome, Commentary on Titus, 
ch. 1 (MPL 26. 562 f.). 

8 Jerome, Letters cxlvi. 1 (CSEL 56. 310; MPL 22. 1193; tr. NPNF @ ser. VI. 
288). 

7 The xwperloxoro:, “bishops of the place,” i.e., rural bishops, during the spread 
of Christianity from larger to smaller communities were under the authority 
of the bishop of the central town and church. Pellicia identifies them with 
the repiodevrai, or circuit visitors: A. A. Pellicia, The Polity of the Christian 
Church, tr. J. C. Billet, sec. IJ, ch. xi, pp. 88-go. Chorepiscopi were recog- 
nized and placed under restrictions by the Council of Antioch (341), canon 
x (Mansi II. 1311; text and translation, J. Fulton, Index canonum [2d ed., 
1883], p. 238 f.; tr. Ayer, Source Book, p. 364). They never became a separate 
order of clergy. 
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of the Tripartite History.8 Yet Jerome does not hide his displeas- 
ure at this fact.° 

Surely it would have been considered a monstrous thing for 
anyone to claim to be a bishop who had not in fact shown himself 
a true bishop. Such, therefore, was the severity of the times, that 
all ministers were compelled to discharge the office which the 
Lord required of them. I do not refer to the custom of a single 
age only. For even in Gregory’s time, when the church had well- 
nigh collapsed (surely it had deteriorated much from its ancient 
purity), it was not tolerable for any bishop to refrain from preach- 
ing. ‘A bishop,” he says somewhere, ‘‘dies, if no sound is heard 
from him; for he calls upon himself the wrath of the hidden 
Judge, if he goes about without the sound of preaching.” And in 
another place: “When Paul testifies that he is clean of the blood of 
all [Acts 20:26], by this statement we are convicted, we are con- 
strained, we are shown guilty—we who are called bishops, we who 
(besides possessing our own evils) add also the deaths of others. 
For we kill as many as we, lukewarm and silent, see going to their 
death each day.’!° He calls himself and others ‘“‘silent,” for they 
were less constant in their work than they should have been. Since 
he spares not even those who half fulfilled their office, what do 
you think he would have done if anyone had ceased entirely? 
Therefore, it was a principle of long standing in the church that 
the primary duties of the bishop were to feed his people with the 
Word of God, or to build up the church publicly and privately 
with sound doctrine. 


4. Archbishops and patriarchs 

“That each province had one archbishop among the bishops, and 
that at the Council of Nicaea patriarchs were ordained to be 
shigher in rank and dignity than archbishops,'! were facts con- 


8 Cassiodorus, Tripartite History IX. 38 (MPL 6g. 1156), from Socrates, Ec- 
clesiastical History v. 21 (MPG 67. 623-626; tr. NPNF 2 ser. II. 129). 

9 Jerome, Letters lii. 7 (CSEL 54. 428; tr. LCC V. g22; tr. NPNF 2 ser. VI. 93). 

10 Gregory the Great, Letters I. 24 (MGH Epistolae I. 32; MPL [I. xxv] 77. 
472 £.); Homilies on Ezekiel I, hom. xi. 10 (MPL 76.910). Note that Calvin 
views the age of Gregory (pope, 589-604) as between the ancient purity of 
the church and its medieval decay. Cf. IV. vii. 16, 17, and notes appended. 

11 Council of Nicaea (325) canons iv, vi (Mansi II. 670f.; Fulton, Index 
canonum, pp. 122 f., 124 f.; tr, with comment, H. J. Schroeder, Disciplinary 
Decrees of the General Councils, pp. 26, 30 f.); Council of Constantinople 
(381) canon ii (Mansi II. 589; Fulton, op. cit., pp. 174 £.; Schroeder, op. cit., 
Pp- 90): those who ordain for money forfeit their rank; Council of Chalcedon 
(451) canon xxviii (Mansi VII. 369; Fulton, op. cit., pp. 190 f£.; Schroeder, 
op. cit., pp. 125 £.). Cf. IV. iii. 8; IV. vii. 15; Pseudo-Dionysius, De ecclesi- 
astica hierarchia (MPG 3. 369 ff.). 
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nected with the maintenance of discipline. However, in this dis- 
cussion it cannot be overlooked that this was an extremely rare 
practice. These ranks, therefore, were established so that any inci- 
dent in any church whatever that could not be settled by a few 
might be referred to a provincial synod. If the magnitude or dif- 
ficulty of the case demanded larger discussion, the patriarchs, 
together with a synod, were summoned, from whom there was no 
appeal except to a general council. Some called the government 
thus constituted a “hierarchy,” an improper term (it seems to me), 
certainly one unused in Scripture. For the Holy Spirit willed men 
to beware of dreaming of a principality or lordship as far as the 
government of the church is concerned.'? But if, laying aside the 
word, we look at the thing itself, we shall find that the ancient 
bishops did not intend to fashion any other form of church rule 
than that which God has laid down in his Word. 


(Deacons and archdeacons: the administration of property and 

alms: minor clerics, 5-9) 
5. The office of deacon 

At that time the character of the diaconate was the same as that 
under the apostles.’ For they received the daily offerings of be- 
lievers and the yearly income of the church. These they were to 
devote to proper uses, that is, to distribute some to feed the minis- 
ters, some to feed the poor, but according to the decision of the 
bishop, to whom they rendered an account annually of their dis- 
tribution. The fact that the canons everywhere make the bishop 
the steward of all the possessions of the church is not to be under- 
stood as if he personally handled the task. Rather, it was his duty 
to designate to the deacon the ones to receive public support 
from the church, and with regard to what was left, to specify to 
whom it should be given and how much to each. For he had to. 
investigate whether the deacon faithfully executed his responsi- 
bility. So we read in the canons ascribed to the apostles: “We 
decree that the bishop have in his power the affairs of the church. 
For if the souls of men (which are more precious) have been en- 


12 Cf. IV. iii. 15, note 13; IV. v. 11. Calvin distinctly approves a jurisdictional 
and disciplinary episcopate if guarded against arbitrary domination, and he 
dislikes the term “hierarchy.” On the whole issue, see J. Pannier, Calvin 
et Pépiscopat. The antiepiscopal interpretation of Calvin’s teaching by J. L. 
Ainslie, The Doctrines of Ministerial Order in the Reformed Churches, ap- 

ears to me misleading. Cf. McNeill, ““The Doctrine of the Ministry in Re- 
ormed Theology,” Church History X11 (1943), 77-97; review of Ainslie’s 
book, Journal of Religion XXII (1942), 219 ff; G. MacGregor, Corpus 
Christi, pp. 197-211. 
18 IV. iii. 6. 
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trusted to him, it is much more fitting that he have to do with the 
care of funds, so that on his authority all things may be distributed 
to the poor through the presbyters and deacons, and be adminis- 
tered with fear and all carefulness.”'* And in the Council of 
Antioch it was decreed that the bishops who administer the affairs 
of the church without the presbyters’ and deacons’ knowledge be 
restrained.'S But we need not discuss this point any longer, since 
it is clear from very many letters of Gregory that, at that time, 
when many other ordinances of the church had been vitiated, this 
observance still remained, that the deacons were, under the bishop, 
the stewards of the poor. 

It is likely that subdeacons were at first assigned to deacons 
to assist them in poor relief; but that distinction was gradually 
confused. 

Moreover, archdeacons began to be created when the wealth 
of possessions demanded a new and more exact kind of administra- 
tion, although Jerome relates that they already existed in his day.'® 
In their charge were the whole of the revenues, possessions, and 
equipment, and the collection of the daily offerings. Accordingly, 
Gregory declares to the arclideacon of Salona, that he is to be 
held guilty if any goods of the church be lost due to anyone’s 
negligence or fraud.!” But they were entrusted with the reading of 
the gospel to the people and with the exhortation to pray, and were 
given as well the office of extending the cup in the Sacred Supper.'® 
‘These tasks were enjoined to enhance their office that they might 
therefore fulfill it with greater scrupulousness, since by such signs 
they were admonished that it was not secular management that 
they were undertaking, but a spiritual function dedicated to God. 


6. The use of church possessions 
‘From this we may also judge what use was made of church 


14 Apostolic Canons xl; text and translation in Fulton, Index canonum, pp. 
93 f; cited in Gratian, Decretum II. xii. 1. 24 (MPL 187. 893; Friedberg 


I. 685). 
15 Council of Antioch (341) canon xxv (Mansi II. 1319; Fulton, op. cit., pp. 
247 £.). 
16 Jerome, Letters cxlvi. 1 (CSEL 56. 310; tr. NPNF 2 ser. VI. 288; LCC V. 
386 f.). 


17 Augustine, Sermons ccclvi. 1 (MPL 3g. 1574). Gregory I’s numerous letters 
to and about Maximus, the archdeacon who assumed the bishopric of Salona, 
demanded his appearance to answer charges of usurpation, simony, and 
misappropriation. Cf. Gregory, Letters IV. xx; VI. iii; VI. xxv (MGH 
Epistolae 1. 254, 382, 402 f.; MPL 77. 750, 795 f., 815-818; tr. NPNF 2 ser. 
XII. 172 f., 189, 195 ff.). Maximus in the end made satisfaction to Gregory. 

18 Apostolic Constitutions vill. 9, 12, 13 (MPG t. 1086, 1091, 1110; tr. ANF VIL. 


485, 486 f., 490). 
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possessions and how they were dispensed. You will frequently 
find both in the decrees of synods and in ancient writers that all 
that the church possesses, either in lands or in money, is the patri- 
mony of the poor. And so this song is often sung there to bishops 
and deacons, that they should remember that they are not 
handling their own goods but those appointed for the need of the 
poor; and if in bad faith they suppress or waste them, they shall 
be guilty of blood. Accordingly, they are admonished to distribute 
these goods to whom they are owed, with the greatest awe and 
reverence, as if in God’s presence, without partiality. Hence arise 
those grave protestations in Chrysostom, Ambrose, Augustine, 
and other bishops like them, by which they affirm their upright- 
ness among the people. 

But it is fair and sanctioned also by the law of the Lord, that 
those who work for the church be supported at public expense 
{I Cor. 9:14; Gal. 6:6]; and some presbyters in that age also con- 
secrating their inheritances to God made themselves voluntarily 
poor. Consequently, the distribution was then such that the 
ministers did not lack food, and the poor were not neglected. Yet 
provision was meanwhile made that the very ministers, who 
ought to give others an example of frugality, should not have so 
much as to abuse it to the point of luxury and indulgence, but 
only enough to meet their needs. For those clergy who can be 
supported by their parents’ possessions, says Jerome, if they 
receive anything belonging to the poor, commit sacrilege, and by 
such an abuse they eat and drink judgment upon themselves [I 


Cor. 11:29]. 


7. Fourfold division of revenues* 

At first, the administration was free and voluntary, since the 
bishops and deacons were faithful of their own free will, and 
integrity of conscience and innocence of life stood in place of 
laws. Then, after evil examples sprang up from the greed or 
wicked efforts of certain ones, to correct these vices canons were 
enacted, which divided the income of the church into four parts: 
one for the clergy, another for the poor, a third for the repair of 


19 On the above section, see Augustine, Letters clxxxv. 9, 35; cxxvi. 8-10 (MPL 
33. 809, 480 f.); Sermons ccclv. 2. 2 (MPL 39. 1570); Apostolic Canons xli 
(J. Fulton, Index canonum, pp. 92 f.), cited in Gratian, Decretum II. xii. 
1, 23 £.; II. i. 2. 6 (MPL 187. 822 f., 543; Friedberg I. 685, 409). Gratian, in 
the second of these passages, attributes the last statement to Jerome, but it 
is not found in his extant writings. 

20 Sallust, The War with Catiline ix. 1 (LCL edition, pp. 16 £.); Augustine, 
City of God II. xvii (LCL edition, I. 196 £.). 
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churches and other buildings, a fourth for the poor, both foreign 
and indigenous. 

While other canons assign this last part to the bishop, this does 
not differ from the division which I have spoken of. For they do 
not mean it to be his private income, that he alone should either 
devour it, or pour it upon whom he pleases, but that it may suf- 
fice for the hospitality which Paul requires of that rank [I Tim. 
3:2]. And so Gelasius and Gregory interpret it; for Gelasius 
brings forward no other reason why the bishop should claim any- 
thing for himself except to bestow it upon prisoners and wayfarers. 
And Gregory speaks even more clearly: ‘It is the custom of the 
apostolic see to command the bishop. once ordained, to divide 
into four portions all the revenue that comes in: that is, one for 
the bishop and his household, for hospitality and maintenance; 
another for the clergy; a third for the poor; and a fourth for the 
repair of churches.’’”! Therefore, the bishop was not allowed to 
take anything for his own use, except what was sufficient for mod- 
erate and frugal food and clothing. If anyone began to go to 
excess, either in luxury, or ostentation and pomp, he was repri- 
manded at once by his colleagues; if he did not obey, he was 
deprived of his office. 


8. Church treasure distributed to the poor* 

‘At first they spent very little on the embellishment of sacred 
things; afterward, although the church became gradually richer, 
they still kept moderation in this respect. Whatever money was 
given to it still remained intact for the poor, should any great 
need arise. Thus Cyril, when famine seized the province of Jeru- 
salem and the distress could not otherwise be relieved, sold vessels 
and vestments, and spent the money on poor relief. Similarly, 
Acacius, bishop of Amida, when a great multitude of Persians 
was well-nigh dying from famine, calling together his clergy, 
delivered this famous speech: “Our God needs neither plates nor 
cups, for he neither eats nor drinks.” Then he melted the vessels 
to obtain both food and the price of ransom for the pitiable folk.” 
Jerome also, when he inveighs against excessive splendor of 
churches, honorably mentions Exuperius, bishop of Toulouse in 


21 Gratian, Decretum II. xvi. 3. 2; xii. 2. 30 (MPL 187. 1029. gog; Friedberg I. 
789, 697), from Gregory I, Letters 56 (MGH Epistolae II. 333; tr. NPNF 
[letter liv] 2 ser. XIII. 74 f.). Various proposals for the salutary impoverish- 
ment of the clergy had been advanced in the Middle Ages. Cf. esp. Marsilius 
of Padua, Defensor Pacis II. iv. 6; tr. and ed. A. Gewirth, II. 218. 

22 Cassiodorus, Tripartite History V. 37; XI. 16 (MPL 6g. 1017, 1198), from 
Sozomen, Ecclesiastical History iv. 24 (tr. NPNF ser. II. 319 f.) and Sacrates 
Ecclesiastical History vii. 21 (tr. NPNF 2 ser. II. 164). 
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his day, who carried the Lord’s body in a wicker basket and his 
blood in a glass vessel, but suffered no poor man to hunger.” 
What I just now said of Acacius, Ambrose states about himself, 
for when the Arians reproached him for having broken the sacred 
vessels to ransom prisoners, he used this wonderful excuse: “He 
who sent out the apostles without gold also gathered churches 
without gold. The church has gold not to keep but to pay out, 
and to relieve distress. What need to keep what helps not? Or are 
we ignorant of how much gold and silver the Assyrians carted 
off from the Temple of the Lord [II Kings 18:15~16]? Would it 
not be better for the priest to melt it to sustain the poor, if other 
aid is lacking, than for a sacrilegious enemy to bear it away? Will 
not the Lord say, ‘Why have you allowed so many needy to die 
of hunger? Surely you had gold with which to minister sustenance. 
Why were so many prisoners carried off and not ransomed? Why 
were so many killed by the enemy? It were better for you to pre- 
serve vessels of living men than of metals.’ To these you cannot 
give reply, for what would you say? ‘I was afraid lest the temple 
of God lack ornament.’ He would reply: ‘The sacraments do not 
require gold, nor do those things please with gold that are not 
bought with gold. The ornament of the sacraments is the ransom 
of prisoners.’ ’’ To sum up, what the same man said in another 
place we see to be very true: ‘“Whatever, then, the church had was 
for the support of the needy.” Likewise: ““The bishop had nothing 
that did not belong to the poor.’’4 


g. The preparatory stages of the office 

“These which we have listed were the ministries of the ancient 
church. There were others, mentioned by writers of the church, 
which were more exercises and preparations than distinct func- 
tions. For those holy men, that they might leave a seedbed for 
the church after them, received into their keeping and protection, 
and also instruction, youths who, with the consent and authority 
of their parents, enlisted in the spiritual army. These they so 
formed from tender age that they might not come uninstructed 
and raw to the performance of their office. Al] who were steeped 
in this preliminary training were called by the general name 
“clerics.” I would have preferred them to be given a more proper 


23 “Exuperius, Tolosae episcopus, viduae sareptensis imitator, esuriens pascit 
alios” (“Exuperius, bishop of Toulouse, in imitation of the widow of Zare- 
phath [I Kings 17:9], when hungry himself, feeds others’). Jerome, Letters 
cxxv. 20 (MPL 22. 1085; CSEL 56. 141; tr. NPNF ¢ ser. VI. 251). 

24 Ambrose, On the Duties of the Clergy I. xxviii. 137 £.; Letters xviii. 16; xx. 
16 (MPL 16. 140, 977, 997; tr. NPNF 2 ser. X. 14, 419, 424). 
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name; for this appellation arose from error or at least from a 
wrong attitude, since Peter calls the whole church “the clergy,” 
that is, the inheritance of the Lord [I Peter 5:3]. ‘But the institu- 
tion itself was particularly holy and profitable, for by it those who 
wished to consecrate themselves and their service to the church 
were brought up under the bishop’s care. It also ensured that 
only well-prepared persons might minister to the church, for 
from early youth under sacred instruction and strict training they 
took on an exemplary life of gravity and holiness; and, separated 
from worldly cares, they became accustomed to spiritual cares 
and studies. But, just as army recruits are instructed through 
sham battles for real and earnest conflict, so were there definite 
rudiments in which they were trained as clerics before they were 
promoted to the offices proper. First, then, they were entrusted 
with the opening and closing of the church, and were called “door- 
keepers.” Afterward they were called “acolytes,” to assist the 
bishop in household tasks and continually to accompany him, 
first for honor’s sake, then that no suspicion might arise. More- 
over, that they might gradually become known to the people and 
acquire commendation for themselves, and at the same time learn 
to be seen by all and to speak before all; that, when made pres- 
byters, they might not be covered with shame when they came 
forward to teach—they were given opportunity to read from the 
pulpit. In this way, to prove their diligence in individual exer- 
cises, they were promoted by degrees until they were made sub- 
deacons.* All I mean is that these were more the rudiments of 
recruits than functions to be considered as true ministries of the 


church. 


(History of changes in the election and ordination of ministers: 
consent of the magistrates, clergy, and people in the election of 
bishops, ro—15) 
zo. Paul’s directions mainly followed: consent of the people* 
‘We have stated that the first and second considerations in the 
calling of ministers are: what kind of men to choose, and how 
much care must be exercised in this matter. In this the ancient 
church followed Paul’s prescription and the examples of the 
apostles. Their custom was, with the highest reverence and with 


25 Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History VI. xliii. 11 (MPG 20. 622; tr. NPNF 2 ser. 
I. 288, with notes); Cyprian, Letters lv. 8; xxxviii. 1 (CSEL 3. ii. 629, 649 f.; 
tr. ANF [letter li] V. 311 £., 329); Jerome, Letters lii. 5 (MPL 22. 531; CSEL 
54. 421; tr. NPNF 2 ser. VI. 91; LCC V. 319). Calvin is uneasy about the 
word “clergy”; cf. IV. xii. 1. 
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earnest calling upon God’s name, to meet to choose pastors.” 
Moreover, they had a form of examination in which they tested 
by the standard of Paul the life and teaching of those to be 
chosen. But they sinned here somewhat in their excessive severity, 
because they wished to require more in a bishop than Paul would 
require [I Tim. 3:27], and especially, after the passage of time, 
celibacy.”” But in other respects their observance was in agreement 
with Paul’s description. 

As for our third point—who ought to ordain ministers—they 
did not always follow one procedure. In ancient times no one was 
even received into the assembly of clergy without the consent of 
all the people. Cyprian, therefore, painstakingly makes excuses 
for appointing a certain Aurelius as reader without consulting the 
church, for it was not according to custom, even though he did it 
with good reason. He introduces the matter as follows: ‘‘In ordain- 
ing clerics, dearly beloved brethren, it is our custom to consult 
with you and to weigh the morals and merits of each individual 
in common counsel.”?8 But because there was not much danger 
in these minor functions, and because the men were taken under 
long probation and no great responsibility, the consent of the 
people ceased to be asked. 

Afterward in the remaining orders also, except the episcopate, 
the people commonly left it to the bishop and presbyters to select 
and recognize those who were suitable and worthy, except perhaps 
when new presbyters were assigned to parishes, for then the in- 
habitants of the place had to give their express consent. No won- 
der that the people were less concerned about retaining their 
right in this matter; for no one was made subdeacon without long 
experience as a cleric, under the severe discipline then in force. 
After he had proved himself in that rank, he was made deacon; 
from that he advanced to the office of presbyter, if he had behaved 


26 Clement of Rome, First Letter 44 (LCL Apostolic Fathers 1. 82-85; tr. LCC 
I. 63 £.); Cyprian, Letters lv. 6; Ixvil. 4 (CSEL 3. ii. 629, 738; tr. ANF [letter 
li. 4] V. 328, 370). 

27 On celibacy of the clergy, cf. IV. xii. 23; IV. xiii. 8; Ayer, Source Book, pp. 
411-418; F. Cabrol, Dictionnaire, art. “Célibat’; H. C. Lea, History of 
Sacerdotal Celibacy; H. Leclercq, “La Législation conciliare relatif au célibat 
ecclésiastique,” in Hefele-Leclercq II. ii. 1314~—1348; art. “Celibacy” in En. 
cyclopaedia Britannica, Eleventh edition, by G. G. Coulton. Clerical celibacy 
was stoutly defended by many opponents of the Reformation. See, for ex- 
ample, J. Latomus, Adversus Bucerum de controversiis quibusdam altera 
plena defensio (Cologne, 1541), fo. N 1a—V 2b (CC 8. 73-101); A. Pighius, 
Controversiarum praecipuarum in comitiis Ratisbonensibus tractatarum ... 
explicatio (Cologne, 1542), ch. xiii, FF 1a-HH 1b; A. de Castro, Adversus 
haereses (1543), fo: 199 D. 

28 Cyprian, Letters xxxviii (CSEL 3. ii. 579 ff.; tr. ANF [letter xxxii] V. 313). 
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faithfully. So no one was promoted without actually undergoing 
for many years examination under the eyes of the people. And 
there were many canons to punish their shortcomings, so that a 
church need not suffer evil presbyters or deacons unless it 
neglected the remedies. However, for the presbyters also agree- 
ment of the citizens was always required. This is attested by Canon 
I, Dist. 67, attributed to Anacletus.”? Finally, all ordinations took 
place at stated times of the year in order that no one might creep 
in secretly without the consent of the believers, or be too readily 
promoted without witnesses. 


rr. Consent in episcopal elections, to the time of Theodoret* 
‘The freedom of the people to choose their own bishops was 
long preserved: no one was to be thrust into office who was not 
acceptable to all. It was therefore forbidden at the Council of 
Antioch that anyone be intruded upon the people against their 
will.*° This Leo I earnestly confirms. Hence these statements: “Let 
him be chosen whom the clergy and people, or the greater num- 
ber, have demanded.” Likewise: ‘‘Let him who is to be set over all 
be chosen by all. For the unknown and untried appointee has to 
be thrust in by force.” Likewise: “Let him be chosen who has 
been elected by the clergy and desired by the people. And let him 
be consecrated by the bishops of that province with the decision 
of the metropolitan.’’3! Moreover, the holy fathers took care that 
this freedom of the people should in no way be diminished. Con- 
sequently, when the universal synod which was gathered at Con- 
stantinople ordained Nectarius, it refused to do so without the 
approval of all clergy and people, as was attested in its letter to 
the Roman synod. Accordingly, when any bishop designated his 
own successor, the designation was valid only if all the people con- 
firmed it. You have not only an example of this thing but also 
the form in Augustine in the naming of Eraclius.22 And Theo- 


20 Apostolic Canons xlii-xliv (J. Fulton, Index canonum, pp. 94 f.); Gratian, 
Decretum I. Ixvii. 1; Ixxv. 7 (Friedberg I. 253, 267; MPL 187. 351, 368). 

30 Council of Antioch (341) canon xviii (Mansi I]. 1315; Fulton, op. cit., pp. 
242 f.), requiring a “full synod,” the metropolitan being present. 

51 Leo I, Letters x. 6; clxvii (MPL 54. 634, 1203; tr. NPNF 2 ser. XII. 10, 110). 
In letter clxvii, the requirement is that the bishop be “elected by the clergy, 
wanted by the laity, and consecrated by the bishops of the province with the 
approval [judicio] of the metropolitan.” Cf. Letters xiv. 5 (MPL 54. 673): 
“The decision of the metropolitan should prefer him who is supported by a 

reponderance of votes and merits.” 

32 Theodoret, Ecclesiastical History v. g (ed. T. Gaisford, p. 414; MPG 8z. 
1217 f.; GCS 19. 312; tr. NPNF 2 ser. III. 138). Augustine, Letters ccxiii 
(MPL 33. 966 ff; tr. FC 32. 52-57); a vivid account of the election of 
Eraclius (falso Eradius) as Augustine’s coadjutor and successor. 
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doret, when he refers to Peter as the successor named by Athana- 
sius, immediately adds that the priestly order considered it valid, 
and that the magistrates and leading citizens and all the people 
approved it by their acclamation.*3 


12. Balance between people and clergy* 

‘It was with very good reason, I confess, that the Council of 
Laodicea decided not to leave election to the multitude.*4 *For it 
scarcely ever happens that so many heads can unanimously settle 
any matter; and it is generally true that “the uncertain crowd is 
divided into contrary interests.’°5 ‘But an excellent remedy was 
applied to this peril. First the clergy alone made their choice; 
they then offered the one they had chosen to the magistrates or 
senate and leading citizens. The latter, after deliberation, ratified 
the election if it seemed just; if not, they chose another whom 
they preferred. Then they brought the matter before the people, 
who, although not bound by the previous decisions, nevertheless 
could not raise a tumult. Or if they began with the people, this 
was done only to find out whom they especially desired. After the 
people’s desires were heard, the clergy then made their choice. 
Thus, neither were the clergy allowed to appoint whom they 
wished, nor was it necessary for them to follow the foolish desires 
of the people. Leo elsewhere lays down this order when he says: 
“The desires of the citizens, the testimonies of the people, the 
decision of the honorable, and the choice of the clergy must be 
looked for.” Likewise: “Let the testimony of the honorable, the 
concurrence of the clergy, the consent of officials and people be 
held to.” “Reason does not,” he says, “permit it to be done other- 
wise.’6 The decree of the Synod of Laodicea means only that 
clergy and leaders should not allow themselves to be carried away 
by the heedless multitude, but rather, by their prudence and 


33 Theodoret, Ecclesiastical History iv. 20 (ed. T. Gaisford, pp. 346 f.; MPG 
82. 1181 £.; GCS 19. 69; tr. NPNF 2 ser. ILI]. 126). 

34 Council of Laodicea (ca. 363) canon xiii (Mansi I. 565; text and translation 
in Fulton, Index canonum, pp. 254 f.; tr. with notes NPNF 2 ser. XIV. 131). 
While Calvin requires the vote of the people in the choice of ministers, he 
rejects, with the canon of Laodicea (employed also by Gratian), the action 
of tumultous crowds in elections. There must be regularity of procedure and 
no turbulence. 

85 “Incertum scindi studia in contraria vulgus,’ a variation of Vergil, Aeneid 
II. 39 (LCL Vergil I. 296). 

36 Leo [, Letters ix. 1; x. 4, 6; clxvii (MPL 54. 625 f£., 632, 634, 1203; tr. NPNF 
2 ser. XII. 7£., 10£., 109 ff.). In letter ix. 1, Leo approves fixed days for 
ordaining, especially Saturday evening or Sunday, the rite including imposi- 
tion of hands; in x. 6, he points to the custom of Easter Day ordinations. Cf, 
Gratian, Decretum I. lxii. 9 (Friedberg I. 234; MPL 187. 325). 
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seriousness, should repress, if need be, the multitude’s foolish 
desires.3” 


13. Clergy and political rulers* 

‘This method of choice was in force until the time of Gregory, 
and it probably lasted for a long time after. There are extant very 
many letters of his that clearly attest this fact. For whenever the 
question of creating a new bishop arises anywhere, he customarily 
writes to clergy, officials, and people, sometimes also to the ruler, 
depending upon the form of the city government. But if, because 
of disturbed conditions in the church, Gregory entrusts to some 
nearby bishop the investigation of the election, he still always 
requires a solemn decree, supported by the signatures of all. How- 
ever, when a certain Constantius was made bishop of Milan, and 
on account of the incursions of the barbarians many Milanese had 
fled to Genoa, Gregory thinks that the election will not be law- 
ful unless they also, convened together, assent to it.*® Indeed, five 
hundred years have not yet passed since Pope Nicholas established 
the election of the Roman pontiff in this manner; that the cardinal 
bishops should go first, then the remaining clergy should be asso- 
ciated with them, and finally the election be confirmed by the 
consent of the people. And lastly he quotes that decree of I.eo 
which we just cited, and enjoins that it remain in force for pos- 
terity. But if for an honest election the clergy are forced by the 
malice of wicked men to leave the city, he still commands that 
some of the people be present with them.” 

The emperor’s consent, to the best of our knowledge, was 
required in only two churches, those of Rome and Constantinople, 
because these were the two imperial capitals. When Valentinian 
sent Ambrose to Milan with power to supervise the election of a. 
new bishop, that was an unusual proceeding, due to the fact that 
grave conflicts were raging among the citizens.° But at Rome of 
old the emperor’s authority so prevailed in the naming of the 
37 Cf. note 33, above. 
8s Gregory the Great, Letters III. 30, to John the subdeacon (MPL 77. 627 £.; 

MGH Epistolae I. 188; tr. NPNF 2 ser. XII. ii. 129 f.). Cf. Letters IIL. 35, 

to Peter, a subdeacon in Campania, regarding the episcopate in Capua (MPL. 

77. 631 £.; MGH Epistolae 1. 1go; tr. NPNF g ser. XII. ti. 131): an assembly 

of clergy in Naples to send two or three ‘‘as representing all,” who in turn 

would treat with Neapolitan nobles re the election of a bishop. 

89 Pope Nicholas II, in 1049, instituted the College of Cardinals for the elec- 
tion of popes. (Mansi XIX. g15; tr. O. J. Thatcher and E. H. McNeal, Source 
Book for Medieval History, p. 129: note editors’ summary, p. 127); Gratian, 
Decretum I. xxiii. 1 (MPL 187. 128; Friedberg I. 77). 

49 Socrates, Ecclesiastical History iv. 30 (MPG 67. 543 f.; tr. NPNF ¢ ser. II. 


118 f.). 
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bishop that Gregory says he was established in the government 
of the church by the emperor’s command, even though he had 
already in a solemn rite been called by the people.*! But the cus- 
tom was this: when officials, clergy, and people had designated 
anyone, he would at once report to the emperor, who would con- 
firm the election with his approval or abrogate it by his disap- 
proval. And the decretals that Gratian has collected do not dis- 
agree with this practice. There nothing else is said than that a 
king must by no means be allowed to set aside a canonical election 
and appoint a bishop according to his whim, and that the metro- 
politans must not consecrate one thus promoted by violent 
powers.” For it is one thing to deprive the church of its own right, 
so that the whole is transferred to one man’s whim; it is another 
to yield this honor to a king or emperor, that he may confirm a 
lawful election by his own authority. 


14. The procedure in ordination 
‘Now it follows that we should discuss the rite by which after 

election the ministers of the ancient church were initiated into 

their office. The Latins called this ‘‘ordination” or “consecration”; 
the Greeks called it “raising of hands,” sometimes also “laying on 
of hands’—although “raising of hands’ properly refers to that 
kind of election wherein voting is indicated by raising of the 
hands.# There is extant a decree of the Council of Nicaea, that 
the metropolitan, together with all bishops of his province, should 
meet to ordain the person elected; but if some of them be hindered 
by length of journey or health, or other necessity, at least three 
should meet, while the absent ones attest their consent by letter. 

Although this canon lapsed through disuse, it was later renewed 

by many synods.“ But all, or at least those who had no excuse, 

were bidden to be present in order that a deeper examination 
might be made into the doctrine and morals of the one ordained, 
for the action was not taken without examination. And it is clear 

41 Gregory I, Letters I. 5: ““The most serene Lord Emperor has commanded 
an ape to become a lion (“fiert simiam leonam jussit”) (MGH Epistolae 1. 
6; MPL 77. 450; tr. NPNF 2 ser. XII. ii. 76). 

42 Cf. Gratian, Decretum I. Ixiii. 18. 1. 2. (MPL 187. 333 £., 327-330 f£.; Fried- 
berg I. 234 ff.). 

43 The Greek words are xeporovlay and yepodeciav. Cf. IV. ii. 15, note 14, and 
sec. 15, note 48, below. 

44 The Council of Carthage (397) canon xxxix requires that three bishops par- 
ticipate in the consecration of a bishop (Mansi III. 886). Cf. Second Council 
of Nicaea (787) canon iii (Mansi XIII. 748; tr. NPNF 2 ser. XIV. 557); Coun- 
cil of Nicaea (325) canons ix, xix (Mansi II. 671, 678; text and translation, 
Fulton, Index canonum, pp. 122 f., 126 f., 132 £.; tr. with notes NPNF 2 ser. 
XIV. 23 £., 40). 
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from Cyprian’s words that it was formerly usual for them not to 
be called after the election but to be present at the election. The 
purpose was to have them act as moderators, lest any disturbance 
arise in the crowd. For when he has said that the people had the 
power either to choose worthy priests, or to reject unworthy ones, 
he adds a little later: “On this account we must diligently observe 
and hold fast to the divine and apostolic tradition—which is held 
among us and in almost all the provinces—that for the regular 
celebration of ordinations all neighboring bishops of the same 
province should assemble before the people for whom a leader is 
being ordained, and that the bishop be chosen in the presence of 
the people.’ But when they sometimes assembled rather slowly, 
and there was danger that some would abuse this delay as an op- 
portunity for electioneering, it seemed that it would be enough 
if they should meet after the election had been made, and, hav- 
ing approved him in a lawful examination, consecrate him. 


15. Consecration by the metropolitan* 

°This was done everywhere without exception. Then a different 
custom gradually grew up, that those elected repair to the metro- 
politan city to seek ordination. This occurred more because of 
ambition and the deterioration of the old order than for any good 
reason. Not much later, after the authority of the Roman see had 
increased, another custom, still worse, prevailed, that the bishops 
of almost all Italy sought their consecration from Rome. This 
we may note in the letters of Gregory.” The ancient right was 
kept by only a few cities, which did not yield so easily; Milan is 
an example of this. Possibly only the metropolitan cities retained 
this privilege. For all the bishops of the province commonly as- 
sembled in the principal city to consecrate the archbishop. 

But the ceremony was the laying on of hands. For I read of 
no other ceremonies being used, except that the bishops in solemn 
assembly wore certain trappings to distinguish them from the rest 
‘of the presbyters. They ordained presbyters and deacons also by 
the laying on of hands alone; but each bishop, with his college of 


45 Cyprian, Letters Ixvii. 3, 5 (CSEL 3. ii. 787 ff.; tr. ANF V. 370f.). Here 
Cyprian speaks of the bishop of Rome as ‘“‘our colleague Stephen” (sec. 5). 

46 Gratian, Decretum I. Ixiv. 1 £. (MPL 187. 313; Friedberg I. 247). 

«7 Leo I, Letters x. 5 (MPL 54. 633; tr. NPNF 2 ser. XII. i. 10; FC 34. 43); 
Gregory I, Letters III. 14; IV. 39; IX. 81, 185; XIII. 17; III. 30f. (MPL 77. 
315 £., 713 £. [no. 76], 1010, 1269 f., 627; MGH Epistolae I. 173, 2476; II. 97, 
177, 384; I. 188f.; tr. [except IIL. 14 and IX. 81] NPNF 2 ser. XII. ii. 129f., 
160; XIII. 21). 

48 Cf. Cyprian, Letters Ixvii. 5 (CSEL 3. ii. 339; tr. ANF V. 300). 
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presbyters, ordained his presbyters.” Although all acted in com- 
mon, yet, because the bishop presided and things were done under 
his auspices, the ordination was called “‘his.” Accordingly, ancient 
writers often state that presbyter differs from bishop only in that 
the former does not have the power to ordain. 


‘CHAPTER V 


THE ANCIENT ForM OF GOVERNMENT Was COMPLETELY 
OVERTHROWN BY THE TYRANNY OF THE PAPACY 


(Appointment of unqualified persons without vote of the peo- 
ple, 1-3) 
1. Scandalous neglect of requirements for the episcopate* 

‘Now it behooves us to turn our attention to the order of 
church government adhered to today by the Roman see and all 
its satellites, and the whole picture of that hierarchy which they 
are always talking about; also, to compare with it our description 
of the first and ancient church. From such a comparison will ap- 
pear the nature of that church which these men have who are 
raging to oppress—or rather to destroy—us by its mere title. 

It is best to begin with the call, that we may see who and 
what type are called to this ministry and in what manner. Then 
we shall consider how faithfully they discharge their office. 

We shall give first place to bishops. Would that it were an honor 
to give them first place in this discussion! But the reality does not 
allow me to touch even lightly upon this matter, without great 
shame to them. Still, I shall remember in what sort of writing I am 
presently engaged, and not allow my discourse, which ought to be 
framed to simple teaching, to exceed its limits. 

But let any one of them who has not utterly lost shame answer 
me what sort of bishops are commonly elected today! 

The practice of having an examination of learning has, to be 
sure, become too old-fashioned. But if learning is held in any 
regard, they choose a lawyer who knows how to plead in a court 
rather than how to preach in a church. This is certain, that for a 
hundred years scarcely one man in a hundred has been elected 
who has comprehended anything of sacred learning. I spare the 


49 Statuta antiqua canons iii, iv (Mansi III. 951); Apostolic Constitutions viii. 
16 (MPG I. 1114; tr. ANF VII. 491 £.); Gratian, Decretum I. xxiii. 8. 11 
(MPL 187. 133 £.; Friedberg I. 82 £.). 

60 Jerome, Letters clvi. 1 (CSEL 56. 310; tr. LCC V. 386); Jerome, Commentary 
on Titus, ch. 1 (MPL 26. 562); Apostolic Constitutions viii. 16, 18 (MPG 1. 
1123; tr. ANF VII. 492—494). 
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previous centuries not because they were much better, but because 
our question concerns only the present church. If their morals 
are appraised, we shall find few or almost none whom the ancient 
canons would not have judged unworthy. He who was not a 
drunkard was a fornicator; he who was also free of this crime was 
a dice player or hunter, or dissolute in some part of life. For 
there are less serious faults which, according to the ancient canons, 
exclude a man from the episcopate. But this is by far the most 
absurd thing—that boys scarcely ten years old, by the pope’s dis- 
pensation, are made bishops. And they have reached such lengths 
of shamelessness and stupidity that they do not bristle with horror 
even at this extreme and monstrous transgression which is re- 
pulsive to the very feeling of nature. From this it is evident how 
scrupulous were the elections where there was such heedless 
negligence.! 


2. The community deprived of the right to elect its bishop 

‘Now all the people’s right in electing a bishop has been taken 
away. Votes, assent, subscriptions, and all their like have van- 
ished; the whole power has been transferred to the canons alone. 
They confer the episcopate on whom they please; they introduce 
him directly before the people, but to be adored, not to be 
examined. 

Yet Leo cries out that no reason allows this, and declares it a 
violent imposition.? Cyprian, in testifying that only election by 
the people’s consent flows from divine right, shows that the con- 


1 There is nothing novel in Calvin’s caustic denunciation of clerical vices and 
abuses. Such charges were familiar more than a century before Luther and 
were voiced not only by Wycliffe and Hus but by such writers as Dietrich of 
Niem, John of Wesel, George Gascoyne, Dionysius the Carthusian, Savo- 
narola. At the beginning of Paul III’s reforms, the Consilium de emendanda 
ecclesia (1537), a report by a commission of cardinals, freely admitted de- 
plorable and widespread evils (Kidd, Documents, pp. 307-318; Mirbt, 
Quellen zur Geschichte des Papsttums, no. 427; summary in Kidd, The 
Counter Reformation, pp. 12-15, 42, 48). The document was published in 
Germany (1538) and was incorporated in Book XII of J. Sleidan’s De statu 
religionis et retpublicae, Carolo Quinto Caesare, libri commentarium xxvi 
(1555) (Latin edition of 1631, pp. 171-184; English edition, 1560, fo. 154b— 
158a). Sleidan had been Calvin’s friend and (lay) co-worker in the French 
congregation in Strasbourg, 1534-1541. Calvin begins his attack by calling 
attention to the failure of a valid call and election to office. Eight of the 
twenty-six abuses listed in the Consilium have to do with ordination and 
appointment of clergy. Cf. LCC XIV. 32-60 (Wyclif, On the Pastoral Office); 
G. G. Coulton, Ten Medieval Studies, pp. 122-165, viii: “Priests and People 
Before the Reformation.” 

? Leo I, Letters clxvii, answer to question 1 (MPL 54. 1203; tr. NPNF 2 ser. 
XII. i. 110). 
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trary custom conflicts with God’s Word.? Very many decrees of 
synods stringently forbid its being done otherwise, and, if it be 
done otherwise, declare it void. If these things are true, no ca- 
nonical election remains today in the entire papacy either by 
divine or by ecclesiastical right. 

But even if this be the only evil, who could excuse the fact that 
they have thus despoiled the church of its right? *But, they say, 
the corruption of the times required that, since among people and 
magistrates hatred and party spirit prevailed more in selecting 
bishops than did right and sound judgment, the decision of this 
matter should be delegated to a few.* Obviously, this was an extreme 
remedy for evil in deplorable circumstances! But when the medi- 
cine has seemed more deadly than the disease itself, why is this new 
evil not also remedied? “But, they say, the canons have exactly 
prescribed the procedure that ought to be followed in elections.‘ 
But *do we doubt that the people of old, when they met to choose 
a bishop, understood that they were bound by most holy laws, since 
they saw the rule laid down for them by God’s Word? Indeed, that 
single utterance of God, with which he describes the true likeness 
of a bishop, justly ought to be of more weight than countless tens 
of thousands of canons. Nonetheless, corrupted by a most ignoble 
passion, they had no regard for law or equity. Thus today, even 
if the best laws are written, they remain buried in documents. 
Sometimes, “the promotion of drunkards, fornicators, and most 
frequently gamblers to this office *is for the most part condoned, 
e@and even approved (as if it were done by design)! #I am not exag- 
gerating: bishoprics are the rewards for adulteries and panderings. 
For when they are given to hunters and falconers, we are to sup- 
pose that things have turned out admirably! *To excuse such in- 
decency in any way is a very shameful thing. *The people once had 
an excellent canon, I say, to whom the Word of God prescribed 
that a bishop ought to be above reproach, a teacher, not conten- 
tious, etc. [I Tim. 3:1-7; cf. Titus 1:7-9]. Why, then, has the re- 
sponsibility of choosing been removed from the people to such 
fellows? Obviously, because the Word of God was not being heeded 
among tumults and factions of the people. And why is it not today 
transferred back from such fellows, who not only violate all laws, 


8 Cyprian, Letters Ixvii. 4; lv. 8; lix. 6; xxxviii (CSEL 3. ii. 738, 629, 673, 
579 ff; tr. ANF V. 370 £., 329 [li. 8], 341 [liv. 6], 311 f. [xxxii]). 

* Cf. IV. iv. 11, and notes appended. 

5 Cf. IV. iv. 12. 

6 Strict regulations and penalties were enacted in the Third Lateran Council 
{1179) canons. i, iii (Mansi XXII. 217 ff; tr. H. Schroeder, Disciplinary 
Canons of the General Councils, pp. 214-217). 
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but, casting away shame, wantonly, selfishly, and ambitiously 
mingle and confuse human things with divine? 


3. Neglect has led to the intervention of princes* 

‘But when they say that this was devised as a remedy they are 
lying. We read that in old times cities were often in tumult over 
the choice of bishops; yet no one ever dared think of taking 
away the right from the citizens. For they had other ways of avoid- 
ing these faults or, once they had occurred, of correcting them. 
The truth shall be told. 

When the people began to be more negligent in holding elec- 
tions, and cast that responsibility upon the presbyters as not apply- 
ing to themselves, the latter abused this opportunity to usurp a 
tryanny for themselves which they afterward confirmed by issuing 
new canons. 

Ordination, moreover, is nothing but pure mockery. For the 
kind of examination which they display there is so empty and 
thin that it even lacks every outward trapping. 

Therefore, what the princes in some places have obtained by 
agreement with the Roman pontiffs—the right to nominate bishops 
—has caused no new loss to the church,’ because the election was 
taken away only from the canons, who had seized it without right 
or had actually stolen it. Here—forsooth!—is a very foul example: 
bishops are sent from the court to occupy churches, while it should 
be the part of godly princes to abstain from such corruption! For 
it is a wicked spoliation of the church to force upon any people 
a bishop whom they have not desired or have not at least approved 
with free voice! But that disorderly practice which had long been 
in the churches gave the princes occasion to appropriate to them- 
selves the presentation of bishops. For they preferred it to be their 
own gift, rather than to belong to persons who had no more right 
to it than they, and who abused it just as wickedly. 


(A buses associated with collation to clerical benefices, 4-7) 
4. Abuses in the appointment of the presbyter (“priest”) and 
deacon 
*@Here is a noble calling, by reason of which bishops boast that 
they are the apostles’ successors. But they say that the right to 
7 Alluding to the right of investiture with the bishop’s crozier, which involved 
the right of appointment. It was claimed and practiced in medieval Europe 
from about 865. Cf. J. T. McNeill, “The Feudalization of the Church,” 
Environmental Factors in Christian History, edited by J. T. McNeill, M. 
Spinka, and H. R. Willoughby, pp. 196 ff. Calvin makes the point that. elec- 
tion by the cathedral canons is not election by the people, even where there 
was no royal interference, disgraceful though such interference is. 
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create presbyters belongs to them alone.’ In this they very wickedly 
corrupt the ancient institution, because they create by their ordi- 
nation not presbyters to lead and feed the people, but priests to 
perform sacrifices. Similarly, when they consecrate deacons, they 
do nothing about their true and proper office, but ordain them 
only for certain rites concerned with chalice and paten. 

But in the Council of Chalcedon, on the contrary, it was enacted 
that there should be no ordinations free of pastoral obligations, 
that is, that a place be assigned to the person ordained where he 
is to exercise his office? This decree is very valuable for two 
reasons. First, that the church may not be burdened with needless 
expense, and spend upon idle men what ought to be distributed 
to the poor. Secondly, that those ordained are not to think them- 
selves promoted to an honor but charged with an office which they 
are with solemn attestation obligated to discharge. 

But the Roman masters (who think that nothing ought to be 
taken care of in religion except the belly) first interpret title as 
meaning an income sufficient for their support, whether it be 
from their own patrimony or from their priestly office. Therefore, 
when they ordain a deacon or presbyter, unconcerned as to where 
they ought to minister, they confer holy orders upon them, if only 
they be rich enough to support themselves. But what man can 
accept this, that the title which the decree of the council requires 
is the annual income for support? The more recent canons,'° 
to check indiscriminate ordinations, condemned the bishops to 
support those clergy whom they had ordained without proper 
title. To circumvent this regulation a new subterfuge has been 
devised: the one ordained promises, whatever title is named, that 
he will be content with it. By this agreement he is deprived of 
suing for support. I do not speak of the thousand frauds that take 
place here, as when some lie about empty titles to benefices, from 
which they cannot earn five asses’ a year; others under a secret 
agreement borrow benefices, which they promise to return im- 


8 Third Lateran Council (1179) canon i (Mansi XXII. 218; tr. Schroeder, op. 
cit., p. 215). 

» Council a Chalcedon (451) canon vi (Mansi VII. 362; J. Fulton, Index 
canonum, pp. 178f.; tr. Schroeder, op. cit., p. 95). Schroeder comments: 
“This canon forbids ordination without a title, i.e., something which guar- 
antees a cleric an honorable subsistence.” It is just this association of “title” 
and economic “subsistence” that Calvin rejects in the ensuing sentences. 
Cf. Gratian, Decretum I. lxx. 2: “Nemo ordinandus est absolute” (MPL 187. 
355; Friedberg I. 257). 

10 Decretals of Gregory IX, III. v. 16 (Friedberg II. 469). 

10a “Asses,” plural of as, a Roman copper coin of small value. 
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mediately, but they sometimes do not return them. And there are 
other mysteries of this sort. 


5. Ordination is travestied* 

But even if these crasser abuses were removed, is it not always 
absurd to appoint a presbyter to whom you assign no place?! For 
they ordain no one, except to perform sacrifice. But the proper 
ordination of a presbyter is a call to govern the church; of a deacon, 
to gather alms. They disguise their action, indeed, with much 
pomp so that by the very show it may hold the veneration of 
simple folk. But among the same, what value can these masks have 
when nothing solid or true underlies them? For they employ cere- 
monies either from Judaism or devised from among themselves, 
which it were better to eschew. 

‘But of the true examination (not to tarry over that shadow 
which they retain) of the people’s consent, of other necessary 
things, there is no mention. J call “‘a shadow” those ridiculous ges- 
ticulations, composed in inept and lifeless imitation of antiquity. 
The bishops have their vicars who inquire concerning the candi- 
dates’ learning before ordination. But what do they ask? Whether 
they can read their masses, whether they can decline some common 
noun that occurs in the lesson, whether they can conjugate a 
verb, whether they know the meaning of one word; for it is not 
necessary that they even know how to render the meaning of a 
single verse. Still, those who are deficient even in these childish 
elements are not barred from the priesthood, provided they bear 
some commendation of money or favor. It is the same sort of 
concoction when they are led to the altar for ordination, and some- 
one asks three times, in a language they cannot understand, 
whether they are worthy of that honor. Someone answers (who 
has never seen them, but that nothing should be lacking to the 
form, has his part in the play), ‘““They are worthy.!? What do you 
blame in such reverend fathers, except that, in the mockery of such 
open sacrileges, they shamelessly laugh at God and men? But 
because they have been in possession of this for a long time, they 
think it now legally belongs to them. For whoever dares open his 
mouth against those manifest and hideous misdeeds is seized by 


11 Cf. IV. iv. 3-5; Ecclesiastical Ordinances of Geneva (1541) (CR X. i. 17~25; 
tr. LCC XXII. 59-66). 

12In the Roman Pontifical, to the bishop’s question, ‘“‘Do you know these men 
to be worthy?” the archdeacon responds, ‘‘As far as human weakness permits, 
I both know and testify that they are worthy [ipsos dignos esse]}.” (M. Andrieu, 
Le pontifical Romain au mdyen dge I. 337, 342.) 
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them to be adjudged to death, like one who in ancient times dis- 
closed the sacred rites of Ceres.’3 Would they do this if they 
thought there were a god? 


6. The nature of benefices 

‘Now how much better do they conduct themselves in collation 
of benefices, a matter formerly joined with ordination but now 
quite separate from it? Among them, however, things are variously 
done. Bishops are not the only ones who confer priesthoods, and 
even over those offices of which they are called “collators,’”4 
they do not always have full jurisdiction; but others have the 
right of presentation, while the bishops retain the honorary 
title of collation. There are also nominations made by schools, 
resignations—either simple or done for the sake of exchange— 
rescripts, preventions, and the like. But all so conduct themselves 
that no one of them could reproach another for anything. I con- 
tend that nowadays in the papacy scarcely one benefice in a hun- 
dred is conferred without simony—as the ancients defined simony.'* 
I do not say that all buy them at a price, but show me one out 
of twenty who comes to a benefice without some indirect commen- 
dation. Some are advanced by kinship or affinity; others, by pa- 
rental influence; still others obsequiously curry favor for them- 
selves. In short, priestly livings are conferred for this purpose: not 
to benefit the churches but those men who receive them. These 
are accordingly called “benefices,” for by this name they suf- 
ficiently declare that they regard them as nothing but the largess!® 
of princes, who thus either court the knights’ favor, or reward 
their labors. I pass over the fact that these prizes are conferred 
upon barbers, cooks, muleteers, and such dregs of humanity. To- 
day the courts resound with more lawsuits over priestly offices than 
almost anything else, so that you may say that they are little more 
than prey cast to dogs to hunt. *Is it tolerable even to hear the 
name “pastor” applied to those who have rushed into possession 
of a church as upon enemy booty, who have obtained it by law- 


18 On Ceres, see Horace, Odes III. ii. 26-28 (LCL edition, pp. 176 £.). CE. sec. 9, 
below. See also Schaff-Herzog, Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, art. 
“Beneficium.” 

14 “Collation” was the bestowal of a benefice by a bishop or pope who held the 
right of collation, a right increasingly claimed by popes during and after 
the Avignon period of the papacy (1309-1377). 

15 Cf. Calvin’s thoughtful discussion of simony in Comm. Acts 8:20-21; Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon (451) canon ii (Mansi VII. 373; Fulton, Index canonum, 
pp. 174£.; tr., with notes, NPNF 2 ser. XIV. 268 f.); Gregory I, Letters IX. 
218 (MGH Epistolae II. 206 f.). 

16“Princtpum donativa,” a gratuity, or bonus, given usually to soldiers after 
a victory. 
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suits, who have bought it for a price, who have earned it by sordid 
currying of favor, who as children scarcely able to babble’” have 
received it as an inheritance from their uncles and relatives, and 
even sometimes illegitimate sons from their fathers? 


7. Monstrous abuses* 

“Would the licentiousness of the lay folk—corrupt and lawless 
as they were—ever have gone so far as this? ‘But here is something 
even more monstrous—that one man (I do not say what kind, but 
surely one who cannot rule himself) is appointed to govern five or 
six churches! In the courts of princes one may see today youths 
having three abbacies, two bishoprics, one archbishopric.'® Indeed, 
it is common to find canons laden with five, six, or seven benefices, 
for which they have absolutely no care except to receive their 
revenues. I shall not urge as an objection that God’s Word every- 
where cries out against this practice, for the Word has long ceased 
to be of slightest significance to them. I shall not object that many 
severe decrees have been passed in numerous councils against this 
disorder; these also they vigorously reject whenever they please. 
But I say that these are both monstrous abuses, which are utterly 
contrary to God, nature, and church government—that one robber 
occupy several churches at once, and that a man be named pastor 
who, even though he wish to, is unable to be present with his 
flock.!° And yet (such is their shamelessness) they cloak such abom- 
inable foulness with the name of church in order that they may 
escape from all rebuke! But also, if it please God, in this villainy is 
contained that most holy “succession,” whose merit—they boast— 
ensures that the church does not perish! 


17 Calvin himself in his twelfth year had received a benefice at Noyon, May 19, 
1521. On May 4, 1534, he resigned his benefices. 


danda ecclesia (report by six cardinals, 1537), first abuse (Kidd, Documents, 
p. 310; Mirbt, Quellen, no. 427 (4th edition, p. 268). 

18 Cf. sec. 11, below. Despite frequent conciliar prohibitions, pluralism and 
absenteeism had long been exceedingly ‘prevalent when this was written: in 
1543; cf. Consilium de emendanda ecclesia (1537), seventh abuse (Kidd, 
Documents, p. 312). 
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(Negligence and idleness of monks, canons, and others holding 
clerical office, 8-10) 
8. Monks as “presbyters” 

‘Now let us see how faithfully they exercise their office, the sec- 
ond mark in judging a lawful pastor. 

Of the priests created in the Roman Church, some are monks, 
others what they call “‘seculars.” 

The first-mentioned of these two flocks was unknown to the 
ancient church, and it is so out of harmony with the monastic 
profession to have such a place in the church that originally when 
men were admitted from monasteries into the clergy, they ceased 
to be monks. And even Gregory, whose time was very corrupt, did 
not allow this confusion to be made. For he wishes those who 
have been made abbots to leave clerical office, on the ground that 
no one can properly be both a monk and a cleric, since the one 
would be a hindrance to the other.” Now if I should ask how one 
declared unsuitable by the canons fulfills his office, well, what, I 
pray, will they reply? They will, of course, cite to me those abor- 
tive decrees of Innocent and Boniface, whereby monks are re- 
ceived into the honor and power of the priesthood though they 
remain in their monasteries.?) But what sort of reason is this— 
that every ignorant ass, as soon as he has occupied the see of Rome, 
may overthrow all antiquity with one little word? But of this 
matter later. Let this now be enough: in the purer church it was 
considered a great absurdity for a monk to function in the priest- 
hood. For Jerome denies that he is carrying out the priestly office 
while living among monks; and he considers himself one of the 
people who are governed by priests.77 But—to grant them this— 
still what part of the office are they fulfilling? Some of the mendi- 
cants preach; all the rest of the monks either chant or mutter 
masses in their dens. As if either Christ willed or the nature of 
the office allowed presbyters to be created for this purpose! Since 
Scripture openly testifies that the presbyter’s duty is to rule his 
own church [Acts 20:28], is it not an impious profanation to trans- 
fer it to another, indeed, utterly to change God’s sacred institu- 
tion? For when they are ordained they are expressly forbidden 
to do the things that God has enjoined upon all presbyters. For 
this song is sung to them: let the monk, content with his cloister, 


20 Gregory I, Letters IV. 11 (MGH Epistolae I. 244; MPL 77. 680; tr. NPNF 
2 ser. XII. ii. 149); Gratian, Decretum JI. xvi. 1. 38 (MPL 187. 1003; Fried- 
berg I. 771). 

21 Gratian, Decretum II. xvi. 1. 22, 25 (MPL 187. 997 ff.; Friedberg I. 766). 

22 Fpiphanius, in a letter to John of Jerusalem, translated from the Greek and 
quoted by Jerome, Letters li. 1 (CSEL 54. 396; tr. NPNF 2 ser. VI. 83). 
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not presume either to administer the sacraments or to carry out 
anything pertaining to public office.” Let them deny, if they can, 
that it is an open mockery of God when anyone is made a presbyter 
with the purpose of abstaining from his true and genuine office, 
and when he who has the name cannot have the reality. 


9. Beneficed and hired priests 

‘I come now to the seculars, some of whom are beneficed (as 
they say), that is, have priestly livings that support them;™ while 
some hire out their daily labor in celebrating masses or chanting, 
and earn a living, so to speak, by the fees they collect for this. 

Benefices either have cure of souls, such as bishoprics and 
parishes, or are the salaries of elegant men who earn their keep 
by singing, such as prebends, canonries, parsonages, dignities,” 
chaplaincies, and the like. Notwithstanding, having already turned 
things upside down, they confer abbacies and priories not only 
upon secular priests but also upon boys. This they do “by priv- 
ilege,” that is, by common and ordinary custom. 

As regards mercenary priests who seek their living by the day, 
what else could they do than they are now doing? What else than 
to prostitute themselves to gain in a selfish and shameful manner, 
especially amid such a great multitude as now overruns the world? 
Therefore, since they dare not beg openly, or suppose they will be 
little benefited in this way, they go about like hungry dogs, and by 
their importunity, like barking, extort from unwilling men some- 
thing to thrust into an empty stomach. Here if I try to express in 
words what great shame it is to the church that the honor and 
office of presbyter have come to this pass, there will be no end. 
There is therefore no reason for my readers to expect a discourse 
from me that corresponds to such nefarious infamy. I say briefly: 
if it be the presbyter’s office (as God’s Word prescribes [I Cor. 4:1; 
cf. John 10:1 ff.] and the ancient canons require) to feed the 
church, and administer the spiritual Kingdom of Christ, all such 
sacrificers who have work or wages only in the hawking of masses 
not. only fail in their office, but have no lawful office to exercise. 
For no place is given them for teaching; they have no people to 
govern. In short, nothing is left to them but the altar on which 
they sacrifice Christ, which is to make an offering not to God but 
to demons [cf. I Cor. 10:20], as we shall elsewhere see.?6 


23 Pseudo-Basil, Monastic Constitutions ix (MPG 31. 1370). 
24 Cf. sec. 6, above, note 14. 

26 “Dignitates”; see Catholic Encyclopedia, art. “Dignitary.” 
26 TV. xviii. 3, 7. 
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ro. Pretenses of the clerical orders* 

‘J am not touching upon the outward abuses here, but only 
upon inward evil which is rooted in their institution. I shall add 
a statement which will sound ill in their ears; but because it is 
true, I must make it: canons, deans, chaplains, provosts, and all 
who are fed by idle benefices must be considered to be of the 
same class. For what ministry to the church can they perform? 
They have cast off as burdens too troublesome the preaching of 
the Word, the care of discipline, and the administering of the 
sacraments. For what do they have left by which to boast that they 
are true presbyters? Well, they have singing and ceremonial pomp. 
But what has this to do with the matter? If they claim custom, 
use, or long-standing authorization, I confront them with Christ’s 
definition, in which he has expressed to us what true presbyters 
are, and what they who wish to be considered such ought to have. 
But if they cannot bear this hard requirement to submit to Christ’s 
rule, let them at least allow this question to be settled by the 
authority of the primitive church. Their condition will be no 
better if their status be judged according to the ancient canons. 
Those who have degenerated into canons ought to have been 
presbyters, as they were of old, to rule the church in common with 
the bishop, and to serve as his colleagues in the pastoral office.”” 
What they call “chapter” dignities have utterly nothing to do with 
the true church government, much less the chaplaincies, and the 
other trash of such titles. At what rank, then, shall we account all 
these? Assuredly, Christ’s word and the observance of the ancient 
church exclude them from the office of presbyter. Nevertheless, 
they contend that they are presbyters, but this mask must be torn 
away. Thus we shall find their whole profession to be utterly alien 
and remote from that office of presbyters which is both described 
to us by the apostles, and was required in the primitive church. All 
such orders, by whatever titles they are designated, are innovations, 
surely not of God’s institution, nor supported by ancient church 
observance. Consequently, they ought to have no place in the 
description of spiritual government, which, when it was conse- 
crated by the Lord’s own words, the church received. Or (if they 
prefer me to speak more simply and baldly), inasmuch as chap- 
lains, canons, deans, provosts, and idle bellies of this sort do not 
touch even with their little finger any particle of this office, which 
is a prime requirement in presbyters, we cannot bear to have them 


27Cf. IV. iv. 3. Formerly the canonical clergy, such as those organized by 
Chrodegang of Metz (ca. 760), represented a reform in discipline and edu- 
cation. 
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falsely usurp honor for themselves and thus violate Christ’s holy 
institution. 


(Corruption and covetousness prevail in the ranks of bishops, 

pastors, and deacons, 11-19) 
11. Bishops and parish priests 

‘There remain bishops and parish rectors. Would that they 
strove to preserve their office! For I willingly grant them that they 
have a godly and excellent office, if only they would fulfill it. But 
when, forsaking the churches committed to them and casting the 
care of them upon others, they still wish to be counted pastors, 
they act just as if the pastor’s function were to do nothing. If a 
usurer who never set foot out of a city were to claim to be a plow- 
man or vinedresser; if a soldier who has been continually in battle 
and in camp, and has never seen a law court or books, were to 
claim to be a lawyer—who could abide such disgusting absurdities? 
Yet somewhat more ridiculous are those who wish to seem and be 
called lawful pastors of the church, and yet do not wish to be such. 
For how many cases are there of one who even in show exercises 
government over his church? Many throughout life devour the 
revenues of the churches without ever coming to the point of even 
taking a look at them. Others either come once a year or send a 
steward, so that nothing in their revenues should be lost. When 
this corruption first crept in, those who wished to enjoy this sort of 
idleness exempted themselves by privileges. Now it is a rare ex- 
ception for anyone to reside in his own church. For they deem 
them farms which they have put in charge of their vicars as stew- 
ards or tenant farmers. But natural sense itself also repudiates 
the notion that he who has never seen a sheep of his flock is the 
shepherd of it.”8 


12. Early stages of this evil: Gregory and Bernard* 

°As early as the age of Gregory there existed, evidently, some 
seeds of this evil, so that the rectors of the churches began to be 
more negligent in teaching, for in one place he strongly complains 
of it. “The world,” he says, “is full of priests, but in the harvest a 
worker is rarely found; for we indeed take upon us the priestly 
office but do not fulfill the work of that office.” Likewise: “Because 
they do not have the bowels of charity, they wish to seem lords; 
they do not recognize themselves as fathers at all. They change 
the place of humility into pride of lordship.”’ Likewise: “But we, 
O pastors, what do we do, who obtain pay and are not laborers?” 
“We have fallen into outward busyness, and we undertake one 
28 Cf. sec. 7, above, note 1a. 
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thing, but perform another. We forsake the ministry of preaching; 
and to add to our punishment, as I see, we are called ‘bishops,’ who 
have the name of an honorable office, not its power.” Since 
Gregory uses such extremely harsh words against those who were 
only less constant or painstaking in office, what, I beg of you, 
would he say if he saw almost none of the bishops, or at least very 
few, and of the other clergy scarcely one man in a hundred who 
once in his whole life mounted any pulpit? For men have become 
so insane as to consider it beneath the bishop’s dignity to preach to 
the people. In the time of Bernard, matters got somewhat worse, 
but we see with what sharp rebukes he inveighs against the whole 
order, an order that likely was then considerably purer than it 
is now.*° 


13. Claim and actuality 

‘But if anyone should duly weigh and examine this outward 
form of church government which exists today under the papacy, 
he will not find a robbers’ den in which thieves riot more brazenly 
without law and restraint. Surely everything there is so unlike, 
indeed, so alien to, Christ’s institution, has so degenerated from 
the ancient ordinances and customs of the church, and so conflicts 
with nature and reason, that no greater injury can be done to 
Christ than when they put forward his name to defend such a dis- 
ordered government. We, they say, are the pillars of the church, 
the leaders of religion, the vicars of Christ, the heads of the be- 
lievers; for the apostolic power has come to us by succession. They 
are incessantly bragging of these follies as if they were speaking 
to stocks. But whenever they will boast of this, I shall ask them in 
turn what they have in common with the apostles. For we are not 
concerned about some hereditary honor which can be given to men 
while they are sleeping, but about the office of preaching, from 
which they so strenuously flee. Likewise, when we declare that 
their rule is the despotism of Antichrist, they unfailingly mention 
that it is that venerable hierarchy often praised by great and holy 
men.*! As if the holy fathers, when they commended the church 


29 Gregory I, Homilies on the Gospels I. hom. xvii. 3, 4, 8, 14 (MPL 76. 1130 ff, 
1146). 

30 Bernard, On the Morals and Duties of Bishops, ii. 4—ii1. 8; vii. 25, 27-29 
(MPL 182. 813-817, 825-828). 

81 See A. Pighius, Hierarchiae ecclesiasticae assertio (Cologne, 1538), passim; 
Clichtove, Antilutherus II. ii, fo. 65a-67b. In I. v, fo. 8b—11a, Clichtove de- 
fends the traditional view of the genuineness of Pseudo-Dionysius, The 
Celestial Hierarchy and Ecclesiastical Hierarchy. This influential work, long 
ascribed to Dionysius the Areopagite (Acts 17:34), was written about 500. 
See LCC XIII. 33-37. Cf. I. xiv. 4, note 14. 
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hierarchy or spiritual government as it had been handed down to 
them from the apostles, dreamed of this formless chaos, full of 
desolation, where bishops are for the most part rude asses who 
do not grasp even the first and commonplace rudiments of faith, 
or sometimes big boys fresh from their nursemaid; and if any are 
more learned (of this, however, instances are rare), they deem 
the bishopric nothing but a title of splendor and magnificence; 
where the rectors of churches no more think of feeding the flock 
than a shoemaker of plowing; where everything is so confused with 
more than Babylonian dispersion [Gen. 11:11] that no single trace 
of that ordination of the fathers is seen. 


14. The priests’ moral conduct 

‘What if we proceed to their morals? Where will that “light of 
the world” be that Christ requires? Where that “‘salt of the earth” 
[Matt. 5:14, 13]? Where that holiness which is, so to speak, an 
abiding standard of life? Today there is no order of men more 
notorious in excess, effeminacy, voluptuousness, in short, in all 
sorts of lusts; in no order are there masters more adept or skillful 
in every deceit, fraud, treason, and treachery; nowhere is there 
as great cunning or boldness to do harm. I say nothing about their 
arrogance, pride, greed, and cruelty. I say nothing about the 
dissolute license of their entire life. The world is so wearied with 
bearing these abuses that there is no danger that I should seem 
to exaggerate unduly. I say one thing that even they cannot deny. 
There is scarcely a bishop, and not one in a hundred parish priests, 
who, if his conduct were to be judged according to the ancient 
canons, would not be subject either to excommunication or at 
least to deposition from office. I seem to be saying something un- 
believable—so far has that former discipline fallen into disuse 
which enjoined a more exacting censure of the conduct of clergy; 
but this is entirely so. Let those who serve under the banners and 
protection of the Roman see go now and boast among themselves 
of the priestly order! The order that they have, it is clear, is 
neither from Christ, nor from his apostles, nor from the fathers, 
nor from the ancient church. 


15. The deacons 

‘Now let the deacons come forth, with their most holy dis- 
pensing of church goods. But the Romanists today do not create 
their deacons for that purpose; for they charge them only with 
ministering at the altar, reading or chanting the gospel, and good- 
ness knows what other trifles.*? There is nothing of alms, nothing 
32 Cf, Lombard, Sentences IV. xxiv. 8 (MPL 193. 909). 
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of the care of the poor, nothing of that whole function which they 
once performed. I am speaking of the institution itself. For if we 
look at what they are doing, it is not really an office for them but 
only a step toward the priesthood. In one respect those who occupy 
the place of deacon in the Mass present an empty semblance of 
antiquity—they receive the offerings before consecration. But the 
ancient custom was that the believers before taking communion 
would kiss one another and offer alms at the altar; thus they de- 
clared their love first symbolically, then by their beneficence. 
The deacon, who was the steward of the poor, received what was 
given in order to distribute it.33 Today the poor get nothing more 
of those alms than if they were cast into the sea. Therefore, they 
mock the church with a false diaconate. Surely in it they have 
nothing like the apostolic institution or like ancient practice. In- 
deed, they have transferred the very distribution of goods else- 
where, and have so arranged it that nothing more disordered can 
be conceived. For, as thieves slit men’s throats and divide the spoils 
among themselves, so these men, after putting out the light of 
God’s Word, as if slitting the church’s throat, supposed that every- 
thing dedicated to holy uses was laid out for booty and spoils. 
Therefore, a division has been made, and each has snatched as. 
much as he could for himself. 


16. Distribution of church income 

All these ancient customs which we have set forth here*# have 
been not only disturbed but completely erased and hidden. The 
city bishops and presbyters who, made rich by this booty, were 
turned into canons, seized the largest part for distribution among 
themselves. Nevertheless, the partition was disorderly, as is evident 
from the fact that even to this day they have been quarreling 
about the limits. Whatever it be, this decision provided that not 
one penny of all the church’s goods should come to the poor, to 
whom at least one half belonged. For the canons expressly assign 
one fourth to them, but they earmark another fourth for the 
bishops to distribute in hospitality and other offices of generosity. 
I say nothing of what the clergy should do with their portion, and 
to what use they ought to apply it. For it has been sufficiently 
demonstrated that the remainder (assigned to churches, buildings. 
and other expenses) ought to be made available to the poor in 
time of need. If they had one spark of the fear of God in their 
hearts, I ask, would they bear the thought that all they eat and all 


88 Cf. IV. v. 5; IV. xix. 32. 
34 Cf. IV. iv. 7, note 20. 
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they wear comes from theft—nay, from sacrilege? But little moved 
as they are by God’s judgment, they should at least realize that 
those whom they would persuade that they have as beautiful and 
duly arranged an order in the church as they are wont to boast 
are men, endowed with sense and reason. Let them answer me 
briefly whether the diaconate is license to steal and rob. If they 
deny this, they will be also compelled to admit that they have no 
diaconate left, inasmuch as the entire administration of church 
property has plainly turned into sacrilegious plundering, 


17. False and true splendor of the church 

‘But here they use a most beautiful deception. They say that 
the dignity of the church is decently sustained by this magni- 
ficence. And they have certain ones of their sect so shameless as 
to dare openly to boast that only thus are those prophecies fulfilled 
with which the ancient prophets describe the splendor of Christ’s 
Kingdom, when that kingly magnificence is beheld in the priestly 
order. God has not, they say, promised these things in vain to his 
church. ‘“The kings will come; they shall worship before thee; they 
shall bring thee gifts.” [Ps. 72:10~11 p., cf. Vg. and Comm. ] ‘‘Arise, 
arise, put on your strength, O Zion, put on the garments of your 
glory, O Jerusalem.” [Isa. 52:1, cf. Vg.] “They all shall come 
from Sheba, bringing gold and frankincense, and proclaiming 
praise to the Lord. All the flocks of Kedar shall be gathered to- 
gether unto you.” [Isa. 60:6—7, cf. Vg.] If I should tarry long over 
refuting this shamelessness, I fear I might seem foolish. Therefore, 
I prefer not to waste words pointlessly. Still, I ask: If any Jew 
were to misuse these testimonies, what answer would they give? 
Surely, they would rebuke his stupidity, because he transferred to 
flesh and the world the things spiritually spoken of Christ’s spirit- 
ual Kingdom. For we know that the prophets sketched for us 
under the image of earthly things God’s heavenly glory, which 
ought to shine in the church. For the church never abounded 
less with these blessings which their words express than under 
the apostles; and yet al] admit that the force of Christ’s Kingdom 
flourished most at that time. What, then, do those statements 
mean in themselves? Whatever anywhere is precious, lofty, or 
noble must be subjected to the Lord. But what is said expressly of 
kings—that they shall submit their scepters to Christ, shall cast 
their crowns at his feet, shall consecrate their resources to the 
church—will they say that this was more truly and fully realized 
at any other time than when Theodosius, having cast away his 
purple robe and laid down the insignia of rule, like any one of the 
common folk, submitted himself before God and the church to 
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solemn penance??5 Than when he and other godly princes like 
him dedicated their endeavors and their care to keep pure doc- 
trine in the church and to foster and protect sound teachers? But 
how priests at that time did not abound in superfluous possessions 
is sufficiently declared by that one statement of the Synod of 
Aquileia, presided over by Ambrose: “Glorious is poverty in the 
priests of the Lord.”3¢ Surely the bishops then had some riches, 
with which they could have rendered conspicuous honor to the 
church, if they had thought these the true ornaments of the 
church. But since they knew nothing to be more contrary to the 
pastoral office than to glow with pride in the delicacies of the 
table, splendor of apparel, a great retinue of servants and magnifi- 
cent palaces, they followed and cultivated humility and modesty, 
indeed that very poverty which Christ consecrated among his 
ministers. 


18. Fraudulent and honest expenditure of church funds 

‘But, not to linger over this point, let us again briefly sum- 
marize how far this present dispensation—or rather dissipation— 
of church resources is from the true diaconate, commended to us 
by God’s Word and observed by the ancient church. What is be- 
stowed upon the adornment of churches I say is wrongly applied 
if that moderation is not used which both the nature of sacred 
things prescribes and the apostles and other holy fathers have pre- 
scribed both by teaching and by example. But what like this is 
seen in churches today? Whatever is made to conform—I do not say 
to that early frugality—to any honest moderation is rejected. Noth- 
ing at all pleases except what savors of excess and the corruption 
of the times. Meanwhile, so far are they from taking due care 
of living temples that they would rather let many thousands of 
the poor die of hunger than break the smallest cup or cruet to 
relieve their need. And in order that I may not on my part judge 
too harshly, I should like pious readers to consider this alone: if 
it now happened that Exuperius, bishop of Toulouse (whom I 
have mentioned), or Acacius, or Ambrose, or anyone like them 
were raised from the dead, what would they say??” Surely, in the 
very dire need of the poor, they would not allow wealth to be 


85 Cassiodorus, Historia tripartita IX. 30 (MPL 69. 1145), from Sozomen, Ec- 
clesiastical History vii. 25 (tr. NPNF 2 ser. II. 394). 

38 Ambrose, Letters ix. 2 (MPL 16. 940; tr. LCC [letter x. 2] V. 185: “the 
Povey which is a bishop’s glory”). 

81 Cf. IV. iv. 8, and notes appended. 
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taken away from them, as though superfluous. Not to speak of the 
fact that the ends for which it is spent (even though there were 
no poor) are harmful in many ways but useful in no respect. 

But I pass over men. These goods are dedicated to Christ; there- 
fore, they are to be distributed in accordance with his will. But 
they shall vainly account as Christ’s this part which they have 
squandered contrary to his command, although (to confess the 
truth) not much of the ordinary income of the church is cut away 
by these costs. For no bishoprics are so wealthy, no abbacies so 
rich, lastly no number of benefices so large and well endowed, as 
to be able to satisfy the voraciousness of the priests. But while 
they try to spare themselves, they induce the people by supersti- 
tion to apply what should have been distributed to the poor, to 
constructing churches, erecting statues, buying vessels, and pro- 
viding sacred vestments. Thus are daily alms consumed in this abyss. 


1g. Clerical possessions and power* 

‘Concerning the revenue they receive from fields and proper- 
ties, what else shall I say than what I have already said, and what 
is before the eyes of all? We see with what faithfulness the great 
part is administered by those who are called bishops and abbots. 
How foolish it is to seek church order here! Was it fitting that 
they whose life ought to have been a singular example of fru- 
gality, modesty, continence, and humility should rival the magnifi- 
cence of princes in number of retainers, splendor of buildings, 
elegance of apparel, and banquets? And how much did this disa- 
gree with the office of those whom God’s eternal and inviolable 
decree forbids to be seekers of filthy lucre, and bids be content 
with simple fare [Titus 1:7]—not only to lay hands on villages 
and castles, but to carry off vast provinces, finally to seize whole 
kingdoms! If they despise the Word of God, what will they reply 
to those ancient decrees of synods, which establish that the bishop 
should have a little house not far from his church, with inexpen- 
sive fare and furnishings?3* What will they reply to that statement 
of the Synod of Aquileia, where poverty is proclaimed glorious in 
the priests of the Lord? For perhaps they will repudiate as too 
rigorous the command laid upon Nepotianus by Jerome, that 
poor men and strangers, and with them Christ as guest, should 
frequent his little table. But they will be ashamed to disavow 
what Jerome adds immediately: that the glory of the bishop is to 
provide for the poor; the disgrace of all priests, to seek after their 


88 Statuta antiqua canons xiv, xv (Mansi III. 952). Cf. IV. iv. 2, note 5. 
89 Cf. sec. 17, above, note 36. 
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own riches.” Yet they cannot receive this without all condemning 
themselves to dishonor. Still it is not necessary to pursue them too 
harshly here, since my sole intention was to show that the lawful 
order of the diaconate has long since been removed from their 
midst, so that they may no longer boast of this title to the com- 
mendation of their church. This, I believe, I have fully accom- 
plished. 


‘CHAPTER VI 


‘THE PRIMACY OF THE ROMAN SEE! 


(Refutation of assumptions regarding the primacy of Peter, 1-7) 
1. The requirement of submission to Rome* 

‘To this point we have reviewed those orders of the church 
which existed in the government of the ancient church but were 
afterward corrupted by the times, then more and more perverted, 
and which now keep only their name in the papal church and are 
actually but masks. This we have done that the godly reader 
might judge from comparison what sort of church the Romanists 
have, for the sake of which they make us guilty of schism, since 
we have separated from it. 

But we have not discussed the capstone of the whole structure, 
that is, the primacy of the Roman see, from which they strive to 
prove that the church catholic is their exclusive possession. The 
reason why we have not discussed this primacy is that it originated 
neither in Christ’s institution, nor in the practice of the ancient 
church, as those former offices which, as we have shown, so arose 
from antiquity that they utterly degenerated through corruption 
of the times, indeed, took on a completely new form. 

Yet they try to persuade the world that the chief and almost 
sole bond of church unity is that we cleave to the Roman see and 
remain in obedience to it.2 When, I say, they wish to take the 
church away from us and claim it for themselves, they lean espe- 
cially upon this prop, that they keep the head upon which church 


40 Jerome, Letters lii. 5, 6 (MPL 22. 531; CSEL 54. 422-425; tr. NPNF 2 ser. 
VI. 91 f.; LCC V. 319~322), 
1 Calvin discusses this topic in Acts of the Council of Trent with the Antidote 
1547), Preface (CR VII. 365 ff.), and often elsewhere. 

* Thomas de Vio Caietanus, De divina institutione pontificatus Romani ponti- 
fict (1521), ch. ii, interpreting ““Thou art Peter” (Matt. 16:18). “Tu es Petrus, 
tu, non vos, ut unitas fundamenti ecclesiae, unitas quoque personalis, in- 
telligatur” (CC 10. 12; cf. ch. v, p. 43); Cochlaeus, Philippicae quatuor (1534) 
IV. 35; Latomus, Adversus M. Bucerum ... altera defensio (1544) (CC 8. 73, 


154 £.). 
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unity depends and without which the church must fall apart and 
be shattered. For so they reason: the church is a maimed and 
decapitated body unless it be subject to the Roman see as its head. 
Therefore, when they discuss their hierarchy, they always start 
from this principle: the Roman pontiff (as the vicar of Christ, who 
is Head of the church) presides over the whole church in Christ’s 
place; and the church cannot otherwise be well constituted unless 
that see hold primacy over all others. For this reason we must also 
examine the nature of the primacy, that we may overlook nothing 
that pertains to the right government of the church. 


2. The office of high priest of the Old Covenant cannot be cited as 
evidence for papal supremacy 

‘Here, then, let us state what the question is: whether it is neces- 
sary for the true form of the hierarchy (as they call it) or of the 
ecclesiastical order, that any one see stand above the rest in 
dignity and power, so as to be head of the whole body. But we 
subject the church to too unjust laws, if we, apart from God’s 
Word, impose this necessity upon it. If, therefore, our foes would 
prove what they claim, they must first show that this arrangement 
was established by Christ. 

On this point they refer to the high priesthood of the law, like- 
wise the supreme tribunal which God established at Jerusalem.? 
But the answer is easy, and there are many forms of it, if one form 
does not satisfy them. First, there is no reason why what has been 
useful in one nation should be extended to the whole earth; 
indeed, the constitution of one nation and that of the whole 
earth will be far different. Because the Jews were hedged about on 
all sides with idolaters, in order to prevent their being distracted 
by the variety of religions, God put the seat of his worship at the 
mid-point of the earth;4 there he appointed one high priest, to 
whom all should look, the better to preserve unity among them. 
Now when true religion was spread over the whole earth, who 
cannot see the utter absurdity of giving the rule of East and 
West to one man? 

It is as if someone should argue that the whole world ought to 
be ruled by one governor because one district has but one gover- 
nor. But there is another reason, too, why that ought not to be 


® Eck, De primatu Petri (1520) IL. xxvii, fo. goa. 

* Cf. IV. xx. 8. Jerusalem was “in medio terrae” in the thought of the medieval 
church. See G, H. T. Kimble, Geography in the Middle Ages, p. 186: “the 
occupation by Jerusalem of an orbo-centric position on world maps.” This 
view was still held by Eugéne Roger, author of La Terre Sainte, 1664; Kimble, 
op. cit., pp. 89g ff., note 5. 
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imitated. No one is ignorant of the fact that the high priest was 
a type of Christ; with the priesthood transferred, the right should 
be transferred [Heb. 7:12]. But to whom was it transferred? 
Obviously, not to the pope (as he dare shamelessly boast) when 
he takes the title unto himself, but to Christ, who, as he alone 
keeps that office without vicar or successor, consequently resigns 
that honor to no one else. For this priesthood consists not in 
teaching only but in appeasing God, which Christ by his death has 
accomplished, and in that intercession which he now makes in 
his father’s presence. 


3. Jesus’ word to Peter did not establish this lordship of the 
church 

*There is, then, no reason why they should bind us by this 
example as by a perpetual law, when we see that it was temporary 
only. 

They have nothing from the New Testament to confirm their 
opinion except that it was said to one man: “You are Peter, and 
upon this rock I shall build my church” [Matt. 16:18]. Likewise: 
“Peter, do you love me? Feed my sheep” [John 21:15].° 

But that these proofs should be well founded, they must first 
of all show that power over all churches has been committed to 
him who is ordered to feed Christ’s flock, and that to bind and 
loose is nothing else but to rule the whole world. 

But as Peter had received the command from the Lord, so he 
exhorts all other presbyters to feed the church [I Peter 5:2]. We 
must infer from this that by those words of Christ’s nothing has 
been given to Peter above the rest; or that Peter equally shared 
with others the right that he had received. But, not to quarrel 
pointlessly, in another passage we have a clear explanation from 
Christ’s lips of what binding and loosing mean—to retain and for- 
give sins [John 20:23]. The manner of binding and loosing is 
not only shown repeatedly in the whole of Scripture, but Paul 
best states it when he says that the ministers of the gospel have 
the command to reconcile men to God and at the same time to 
exercise vengeance upon those who shall reject this benefit [II 
Cor. 5:18; 10:6]. 

5 Leo I, in a strong letter on papal authority, observes: ‘“To Peter more espe- 
cially was entrusted the care of feeding the sheep,” letter x. 1 (MPL 54. 630; 
tr. NPNF 2 ser. XII. i. g). Cf. “to Peter, principally,” in Leo’s Sermons Ixiii. 
6 (MPL 54. 356 £.; tr. NPNF @ ser. XII. i. 177). Cf. Cochlaeus, De authoritate 
ecclesiae et scripture (1524) I. iii, fo. B ga. The Decrees of the Vatican Coun- 
cil (1870) state that the jurisdiction of chief pastor was bestowed ‘“‘on Simon 
Peter alone” in John 21:15~17 (Schaff, Creeds II. 259). Cf. Profession of 
Faith of the Council of Trent (1564) x (Schaff, Creeds II. 209). 
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4. Perverse claim concerning the keys* 

¢©How shamefully they twist those passages which refer to 
binding and loosing (a point I have touched on slightly else- 
where)® I shall have to explain more fully a little later.’ “Now it 
behooves us to look only at what they adduce from that famous 
reply of Christ to Peter. He has promised him the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. He said that whatever he bound on earth 
would be bound in heaven [Matt. 16:19]. If we agree among our- 
selves on the word “keys” and on the manner of binding, all con- 
tention will cease at once. For the pope will willingly overlook 
the function enjoined upon the apostles, which, being full of 
toil and trouble, would deprive him of his pleasures without 
bringing him any gain.® 

Since heaven is opened to us by the doctrine of the gospel, the 
word ‘‘keys” affords an appropriate metaphor. Now men are bound 
and loosed in no other way than when faith reconciles some to 
God, while their own unbelief constrains others the more. If the 
pope took only this to himself, I think there would be no one 
either to envy him or to start a quarrel. 

But, because this succession, toilsome and of slight profit, does 
not please the pope, there now arises from it the beginning of a 
contention over what Christ promised Peter. I gather from the 
promise itself that nothing but the dignity of the office of apostle 
is meant, which cannot be separated from the burden of it. For if 
the definition that I have set forth be accepted (which it would 
be but shameless to reject), nothing is here given to Peter which 
was not also common to his colleagues. For otherwise not only 
would injury be done to their persons, but the very majesty of 
doctrine would be impaired. 

Loudly do they protest! But what good does it do them, I ask, 
to dash against this rock? For they will only prove that, as the 
preaching of the same gospel has been entrusted to all the apos- 
tles, so also the apostles have been furnished with a common 
6 TIT. iv. 20. 

TIV. xi. 1-2. 

8 The translation of this sentence is indebted to VG. See also IV. xi. 1, note 2. 
Variant statements on the power of the keys (Matt. 16:18-19) appear in 
Scholastic theology. Aquinas states that this power to open or close the gates 
of heaven is not restricted to Peter personally but was meant to spread out 
from him to others (Contra gentes iv. 72), and can be exercised by any author- 
ized priest (Quodlibeta xix. 30) like the power to celebrate the Mass (Summa 
Theol. III. Suppl. xvii. 2, note 1). Caietan, however, restricts the interpreta- 
tion of the passage to the supreme pontiff alone: De divina institutione 
pontificatus Romani pontificis (1521) v (CC 10. 35 ff.). This passage, Matt. 
16:19, is prominent in the Decrees of the Vatican Council (1870), First Dog- 
matic Constitution, ch. i, ch. iv (Schaff, Creeds II. 259, 268). 
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power to bind and loose. ‘Christ, they say, appointed Peter as 
prince of the whole church when he promised that the keys 
would be given him. But what he then promised to one, he else- 
where confers at the same time upon all the rest and, so to speak, 
delivers it into their hands [Matt. 18:18; John 20:23]. If the same 
right was granted to all that was promised to one, in what respect 
will Peter be superior to his colleagues? He excels, they say, in 
that he receives both in common and separately what is given the 
others only in common.? What if I reply with Cyprian and Au- 
gustine, that Christ did not do it to prefer one man to the others, 
but that he might so commend unity to the church? For so speaks 
Cyprian: “In the person of one man the Lord gave the keys to all, 
to signify the unity of all; the rest were the same as Peter was, 
endowed with an equal share both of honor and of power; but 
the beginning arose from unity that the church of Christ may be 
shown to be one.’ Augustine says: “If the mystery of the church 
had not been in Peter, the Lord would not have said to him, ‘I 
shall give you the keys’; for if this was said to Peter alone, the 
church does not have them. But if the church has them, Peter, 
when he received the keys, was a symbol of the whole church.” 
And another passage: “After all had been asked, only Peter 
answers, “Thou art Christ,’ and it is said to him, ‘I shall give you 
the keys,’ as if he alone received the power of binding and loosing; 
since, being one, he said the former for all and received the latter 
with all, impersonating unity itself. Hence, one for all, because 
the unity is in all.’"!! 


5. Honor, not power, accorded to Peter* 
cBut we nowhere read that the statement ‘‘You are Peter, and 
upon this rock I shall build my church” [Matt. 16:18] was spoken 
to another. As if Christ would there say anything else about Peter 
than what Paul, and Peter himself, say of all Christians. For Paul 
makes “Christ ... the chief cornerstone, in whom are built those 
who grow into a holy temple unto the Lord” [Eph. 2:20-21 p., cf. 
Vg.|. Peter bids us be living stones, who, laid upon that chosen 
and precious stone [I Peter 2:5~6}, by this bond and juncture 
with our God also cleave together among ourselves [cf. Eph. 
4:16; Col. 2:19]. He (they say) before the others, for he especially 
® Leo I, Sermons iv. 3 (MPL 54. 151); Eck, De primatu Petri (1520) I. 3; I. 14; 
I. 33 (fo. 4b, 21a, 52b); De Castro, Adversus haereses XII (1543, fo. 180 D). 
10 Cyprian, On the Unity of the Catholic Church iv (CSEL 3. i. 212; tr. LCC 
V. 126). 
At yan John’s Gospel |. 12; xi. 5; cxxiv. 5 (MPL 35. 1762f., 1478. 
1973 £.; tr. NPNF VII. 282, 78). The last statement is also in cxviii. 4 (MPL 
35. 1949; tr. NPNF VII. 405) and in his Sermons ccxcv. 2 (MPL 38. 1349). 
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has the name. Of course, I willingly yield this honor to Peter, 
that he be placed among the first in the building of the church; 
or (if they would have this also), the first of all believers; but I 
shall not allow them to deduce from this that he has primacy over 
the others. For what sort of deduction is this? He excelled others 
in fervor of zeal, in doctrine, and in courage; therefore, he has 
power over them. As if we might not more plausibly infer that 
Andrew is above Peter in rank because he preceded him in time 
and brought him to Christ [John 1:40, 42]! But I pass over this. 
Let Peter, then, surpass the others; still, honor of rank is greatly 
different from power. We see that the apostles generally yielded 
this to Peter, that he should speak in the congregation and, as it 
were, precede the rest in discussion, exhortation, and admonition 
[Acts 2:14 ff.; 4:8 ff.; 15:7 ff.]; but we read nothing at all about 


power. 


6. The one foundation* 

‘Although we have not yet entered that dispute,'? for the pres- 
ent I wish to make this point only, that they argue very ineffec- 
tively when they wish to establish upon the sole name of Peter 
sovereignty over the whole church. For those old follies with 
which they attempted at the beginning to deceive are unworthy 
of mention, much less of refutation: the church is founded upon 
Peter because it is said, ‘Upon this rock,” etc. Yet, they say, some 
of the fathers have so interpreted it. But since all Scripture cries 
out against it, why is their authority claimed against God? In- 
deed, why do we contend over the meaning of these words, as if 
they were obscure or ambiguous, while nothing clearer or more 
certain can be said? Peter, in his own and his brethren’s name, had 
confessed that Christ was the Son of God [Matt. 16:16]. Upon this 
rock Christ builds his church. For there is but one foundation, 
as Paul says, apart from which no other can be laid [I Cor. 3:11]. 
And I do not here repudiate the authority of the fathers as if! I 
would be abandoned by their testimonies if I wished to quote 


12 Cf. sec. 7, below. 

18 Reading “quasi” for “quia.” With this statement, cf. Augustine, John’s 
Gospel cxxiv. 5: “Petra enim erat Christus: super quod fundamentum ipse 
aedificatus est Petrus” (MPL 35. 1975; tr. NPNF VII. 450); Sermons Ixxvi. 
1.1 (MPL 38. 479; tr. LF Sermons I. 215); ccxliv. 1; cclxx. 2 (MPL 38. 1148, 
1239); ccexcv. 1, 1: “Unus pro multis dedit responsum ... Christus petra, 
Petrus populus Christianus’ (MPL 38. 1348 f.). On the fluctuations of Augus- 
tine’s interpretation of the passage, see P. Schaff, History of the Christian 
Church II. 306 ff. Cf. Luther, The Papacy at Rome: An Answer to the Cele- 
brated Romanist at Leipzig (Werke WA VI. 306, 311; tr. Works of Martin 
Luther I. 369, 373). ; 
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them to prove what I am saying. But, as I have said, I would not 
needlessly trouble my readers by contending over so clear a 
matter, especially since this matter was long ago treated and ex- 
plained diligently enough by our proponents.'4 


7. The place of Peter among the apostles according to the account 
of Scripture 

‘Nevertheless, no one can actually solve this question better 
than does Scripture itself, if we gather together all the passages 
where it teaches what office and power Peter had among the apos- 
tles, how he conducted himself, and also how he was received by 
them. Run over all that is extant: you will find nothing but that 
he was one of the Twelve, the equal of the rest, and their com- 
panion, not their master. He indeed refers to a council anything 
that is to be done, and advises what needs to be done. But at the 
same time he listens to the others, and he not only lets them ex- 
press their views, but leaves the decision to them; when they have 
decreed, he follows and obeys [Acts 15:5—12]. When he writes to the 
pastors, he does not command them from his authority, as a 
superior, but makes them his colleagues and gently urges them, 
as is customarily done among equals [I Peter 5:1 ff.]. When he is 
accused of having gone over to the Gentiles, even though the 
charge is undeserved, he still answers it and clears himself [Acts 
11:3-18]. Bidden by his colleagues to go with John to Samaria, 
he does not refuse [Acts 8:14]. The apostles, by sending him, 
declare that they by no means count him their superior; he, in 
obeying and undertaking the mission enjoined upon him, admits 
that he is in fellowship with them, not in authority over against 
them. 

But if none of these passages existed, still the letter to the 
Galatians alone can easily banish all doubt from us. There for 
almost two chapters Paul contends solely that he is Peter’s equal 
in the office of apostle. Hence, he recalls that he came to Peter, 
not to profess subjection, but only to attest their agreement in 
doctrine before all; that Peter also demanded no such thing, but 
gave him the right hand of fellowship so that they might labor 
together in the Lord’s vineyard; and that no less grace was con- 
ferred upon him among the Gentiles than upon Peter among the 
Jews [Gal. 1:18; 2:8]. Finally, he recalls that when Peter did not 
act faithfully, he corrected him, and Peter obeyed his reproof 


14Cf. Luther, Resolutio Lutheriana super propositione sua decima tertia de 
potestate papae (1519) (Werke WA II. 189 ff., 248 f., 716); Von dem Papst- 
tum zu Rom (Werke WA VI. 309 f£.); De ministerio (1523) (Werke WA XIL 
179 £.; tr. Luther's Works, American Edition 4o. 26 ff.). 
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[Gal. 2:11-14]. All these things reveal either that there was equal- 
ity between Paul and Peter, or at least that Peter had no more 
power over the rest than they had over him. Now, as I have 
already said, Paul expressly argues that no one may put either 
Peter or John ahead of him in the apostolate, for they were his 
colleagues, not his masters. 


(Monarchy in the church to be accorded to Christ alone, 8-10) 
8. The church can have no human head 

‘But, to grant them what they claim concerning Peter—that 
he was indeed the prince of the apostles, and excelled the rest in 
dignity—there is nevertheless no reason why they should make a 
universal rule out of a particular example and extend to per- 
petuity what happened once—a far different matter! One was 
chief among the apostles, that is, because they were few in num- 
ber. If one man was over twelve men, does it follow from this that 
one ought to be put over a hundred thousand men? No wonder 
that twelve men had one to rule them all! For nature bears this, 
man’s natural constitution demands it, that In any assembly, even 
though all are equal in power, one should be the moderator, as it 
were, to whom the others look. There is no meeting of the Senate 
without a consul, no session of judges without a praetor or prose- 
cutor, no committee without a chairman, no association without a 
president. Thus there would be nothing absurd in our confessing 
that the apostles yielded primacy of this sort to Peter.' 

But what prevails among the few is not to be applied directly 
to the whole earth, over which no one person is competent to rule. 
On the contrary (they say), no less in the whole of nature than in 
its individual parts, there should be one supreme head of all. And, 
if it please God, they prove this from cranes and bees, which 
always choose one leader for themselves, not many! Indeed, I 
accept the examples that they bring forward, but do the bees 
come together from the whole world to elect one ruler? Every 
ruler is content with its own hive. So among cranes each flock 
has its own ruler. What else will they prove from this fact but that 
individual churches ought to have their own bishop? ‘Then they 
cite us political examples; they quote that saying of Homer’s, 
“The rule of many is not good,’!® and statements of secular 
writers in commendation of monarchy, read in the same sense. 


15 On Peter’s primacy, see O. Cullmann, Petrus, Jiinger—A postel—Martyrer; tr. 
F. Filson, Peter: Disctple—A postle—Martyr Part I, ch. 3; Part II, ch. 1. 

16 “Ox d-yabdy rodvxoipavin”: Homer, Iliad II. 204 (LCL edition, I. 64 f.). On 
“bees and cranes,” cf. Seneca, On Clemency I. xix. 2 (LCL Moral Essays I. 
4i0£.) 
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The answer is easy: monarchy is not praised in this sense either 
by Homeric Ulysses or by others, as if one man ought to hold sway 
over the whole earth; but they mean to indicate that a kingdom 
cannot have two kings; and power (as he says) is impatient of a 
consort.!” 


g. Christ’s headship not transferable* 

‘But suppose, as the Romanists would have it, that it were good 
and profitable for the whole world to be embraced within one 
monarchy—something utterly absurd—but suppose this were so. 
I will still not on that account concede that the same thing should 
prevail in the government of the church. For it has Christ as its 
sole Head, under whose sway all of us cleave to one another, 
according to that order and that form of polity which he has laid 
down. They do signal injury to Christ when they would have one 
man set over the church universal, on the pretext that the church 
cannot be without a head, For Christ is the Head, “from whom 
the whole body, joined and knit through every bond of mutual 
ministry (insofar as each member functions) achieves its growth” 
[Eph. 4:15-16]. Do you see how he includes all mortals without 
exception in the body, but leaves the honor and name of the Head 
to Christ alone? Do you see how he assigns to each member a 
certain measure, and a definite and limited function, in order that 
perfection of grace as well as the supreme power of governing may 
remain with Christ alone? 

And I am aware of their usual quibble when the objection is 
made to them that Christ is indeed properly called the sole Head, 
for he alone rules by his own authority and his own name. This 
is no hindrance, they say, to the existence of another ministerial 
head under him, to be his vicegerent on earth.!® But this quibble 
does not help them unless they first show that this ministry was 
ordained by Christ. For the apostle teaches that the whole supply 
is spread through the members, and that power flows from that 
one heavenly Head [Eph. 4:16]. Or, if they wish it said more 
plainly: since Scripture attests that Christ is Head and claims this 
honor for him alone, it ought not to be transferred to anyone else 
except to one whom Christ himself has appointed his own vicar. 
But this is nowhere read, and can, in fact, be abundantly refuted 
from many passages [Eph. 1:22; 4:15; 5:23; Col. 1:18; 2:10]. 


zo. Unity in Christ, not in a human monarch* 
‘Paul several times paints a living image of the church for us. 


17 Lucan, Pharsalia I. g2 £. (LCL Lucan, Civil War, pp. 8 £.). 
18 Eck, De primatu Petri 1. xiv, fo. 21a. 
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No mention is made there of one head. Rather, one may infer 
from his description that it is foreign to Christ’s institution. By 
his ascension Christ took away from us his visible presence [Acts 
1:9}; yet he ascended to fill all things [Eph. 4:10]. Now, therefore, 
the church still has, and always will have, him present. When 
Paul wishes to show the way in which he manifests himself, he 
calls us back to the ministries which he uses. The Lord (he says) 
is in us all, according to the measure of grace which he has be- 
stowed upon each member [Eph. 4:7]. For that reason, “he ap- 
pointed some to be apostles, . . . others pastors, others evangelists, 
still others teachers,” etc. [Eph. 4:11 p.]. Why does Paul not say 
that Christ has set one over all to act as his vicegerent? For that 
the occasion especially demanded, and it ought in no way to have 
been omitted, if it had been true. Christ (he says) is present with 
us. How? By the ministry of men, whom he has set over the 
governing of the church. Why not, rather, through the ministerial 
head, to whom he has entrusted his functions? Paul mentions 
unity, but in God and in faith in Christ. To men he assigns 
nothing but the common ministry, and a particular mode to each. 
Why did he, in that commendation of unity, after he had men- 
tioned “one body, one Spirit, . . . one hope of calling, one God, 
one faith, one baptism” [Eph. 4:4-5 p.], not immediately also add, 
one supreme pontiff, to keep the church in unity?!9 For nothing 
more appropriate could have been said, if indeed it had been an 
actual fact. Let that passage be diligently pondered. No doubt 
Paul deeply meant to represent here the sacred and spiritual 
government of the church, which his successors have called 
“hierarchy.” He not only lays down no monarchy among the 
ministers but also points out that there is none. No doubt Paul 
meant to express the manner of connection, by which believers 
cleave to Christ, the Head. There he not only mentions no minis- 
terial head, but assigns particular functions to each member [Eph. 
4:16], according to the measure of grace bestowed upon each 
[Eph. 4:7]. Nor is there reason for our opponents to philosophize 
subtly over a comparison of heavenly and earthly hierarchies;” 
for it is not safe to be wise beyond measure concerning the 
former, and in establishing the latter we should not follow any 
other pattern than that which the Lord himself has sketched in 
his Word. 


1° Cf. sec. 1, note 2, above. 

20 Clichtove, Antilutherus II. ii, fo. 65ab. The VG text here may be rendered: 
“The comparison they make between the celestial and the terrestial hierarchy 
is frivolous, for of the celestial hierarchy we ought to know and feel only 
what is said in the Scripture,” 
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(Admission that Peter was bishop in Rome does not establish 

Rome’s perpetual primacy, 11-13) 
11. If Peter himself had had supremacy, Rome could not claim it 

‘Now, suppose I should concede them another point which they 
never will gain among men in their right minds: that the primacy 
of the church was so established in Peter that it should always 
abide in unbroken succession. Still, how will they prove that his 
see was established at Rome in such a way that whoever may be 
bishop of the city should preside over the whole world? By what 
right do they bind to a place this dignity which has been given 
without mention of place? Peter, they say, dwelt in Rome and 
died there. What did Christ himself do? Did he not, while dwell- 
ing in Jerusalem, exercise his bishopric, and by dying fulfill his 
priestly office? The Prince of Shepherds, the Sovereign Bishop, 
the Head of the church, could not acquire honor for a place— 
could Peter, far inferior to him, do so? Are not these more-than- 
childish follies? Christ conferred the honor of the primacy upon 
Peter; Peter sat at Rome; therefore, he placed the primate’s see 
there. That is, by this reasoning the Israelites of old ought to 
have established the primate’s see in the desert, where Moses, 
the supreme teacher and prince of prophets, had carried out his 
ministry and died [Deut. 34:5]. 


12. Alleged transfer of the primacy from Antioch* 

‘Let us, nevertheless, see how delightfully they reason. Peter, 
they say, had supremacy among the apostles; therefore, the church 
in which he had his see ought to have it as a privilege.?! But where 
was his first see? At Antioch, they say. Therefore the church of 
Antioch rightfully claims the primacy for itself. They admit that 
Antioch was once first but assert that Peter, emigrating from 
that place, transferred to Rome the honor that he had brought 
with him. For there is extant under the name of Pope Marcellus 
a letter to the presbyters of Antioch in which he speaks as follows: 
“Peter’s see was at first with you, but afterward, at the Lord’s 
command, he transferred it here. Thus the church of Antioch, 
which was once first, yielded to the Roman see.”? But what oracle 
21 Fisher, Assertionis Lutheranae confutatio, pp- 422 £. 

2 Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals, letter of Pope Marcellus to the bishops of Anti- 
och. Marcellus is made to say to the bishops: ‘““He to whom the Lord said, 
“Thou art Peter,’ . .. is the head of the whole church. For his see was origi- 
inally in your midst, but at the Lord’s command it was transferred to Rome, 
in which by the help of divine grace we preside at this day.” (Decretales 
Pseudo-Isidorianae et Capitula Angilramni, ed. P. Hinschius, p. 223.) CE. 
Gratian, Decretum II. xxiv. 1. 15 (MPL 187. 1270; Friedberg I. 970). 
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revealed to that good man that the Lord so commanded? For if 
this case has to be decided by law, they must answer whether they 
want this privilege to be personal, or real, or mixed.” For it has 
to be one of these three. If they say personal, then it does not 
belong to the place; if real, then when it has once for all been 
given to a place, it is not taken away on account of either the 
death or the departure of a person. It remains, therefore, that 
they say that it is mixed; but then it will not be a simple con- 
sideration of place unless the person corresponds. Let them choose 
whatever they will—I will immediately infer and easily prove 
that Rome can in no way claim the primacy for itself. 


13. Ranking of the other patriarchates* 

cLet us assume that (as they fancy) the primacy was transferred 
from Antioch to Rome. Why, then, did not Antioch retain second 
place? For if Rome has the primacy for the reason that Peter pre- 
sided there to the very end of his life, to what city shall the second 
place be granted other than where he had his first see? How did it 
happen, then, that Alexandria took precedence over Antioch? How 
fitting is it that the church of a mere disciple be superior to 
Peter’s see? If honor is due each church according to the dignity 
of its founder, what shall we say also of the remaining churches? 
Paul names three disciples who seem to be pillars, James, Peter, 
and John [Gal. 2:9]; if in Peter’s honor first place is assigned to 
the Roman see, do not the churches of Ephesus and Jerusalem de- 
serve second and third place, where John and James presided? Yet 
among the patriarchates Jerusalem of old had last place;?4 Ephesus 
could not even cling to the last corner. And other churches were 
passed over, both some founded by Paul, and some presided over 
by other apostles. The see of Mark, who was a mere disciple, 
received the honor. Let them either confess that order was prepos- 
terous, or grant us it is not a perpetual principle that to each church 
is due the same degree of honor as to its founder. 


8 Arguing in terms of the Pandects of Justinian ix. A. (ed. I. Baron, p. 33). 

24 Cf. sec. 16, below. The Council of Constantinople (381) canon iii gave to the 
bishop of Constantinople “the prerogative of honor after the bishop of 
Rome,” on the ground that “Constantinople is new Rome.” The Council 
of Chalcedon (451) canon xxviii explains this decision in the words: “For 
the fathers rightly granted privileges to the throne of the elder Rome be- 
cause that city was the capital” (Fulton, Index canonum, pp. 190f.; tr. 
Ayer, Source Book, pp. 354, 521). Both Constantinople canon tii and Chal- 
cedon canon xxviii were rejected by Rome. Cf. H. Schroeder, Disciplinary 
Canons, pp. 65 ff, 125 ff., and IV. vii. 15, note 36. 
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(Peters presence in Rome unproved, while Paul’s is beyond 

doubt, 14-15) 
14. On the sojourn of Peter in Rome 

*However, I do not see how their account of Peter’s presiding 
over the church at Rome has any credibility. Surely, what is said 
in Eusebius—that he ruled there for twenty-five years—is easily 
refuted. For it is clear from the first and second chapters of 
Galatians that for about twenty years after the death of Christ 
he was at Jerusalem [Gal. 1:18; 2:1ff.], then came to Antioch 
[Gal. 2:11], where it is uncertain how long he remained. Gregory 
figures seven, Eusebius twenty-five years. Yet the period from 
the death of Christ to the end of Nero’s reign (under whom 
they relate that he was killed) totals only thirty-seven years. For 
the Lord suffered under Tiberius, in the eighteenth year of his 
reign. If you subtract twenty years, during which, according to 
Paul’s testimony, Peter dwelt in Jerusalem, that will leave seven- 
teen at the most, which must now be divided between two episco- 
pates. If he remained for long at Antioch, he could have been 
bishop at Rome but for a short time. This may be demonstrated 
still more clearly. Paul wrote the letter to the Romans while on 
his way to Jerusalem [Rom. 15:25], where he was seized and taken 
to Rome. It is therefore likely that this letter was written four 
years before he came to Rome. Here there is still no mention of 
Peter, though this would not at all have been omitted if he had 
been ruling that church! And lastly, when he recites a long list 
of the godly to whom he sends greetings and includes in it all 
known to him [Rom. 16:3—16], of Peter he is as yet utterly silent. 
And no long and subtle proof is needed here among men of 
sounder judgment; for the thing itself and the whole argument of 
the letter cry out that Peter ought not to have been passed over 
if he had been at Rome.” 


15. Slender and inconclusive evidence* 

‘Paul was later brought to Rome as a prisoner [Acts 28:16]. 
Luke states that Paul was received by his brethren [Acts 28:15]. 
Of Peter he says nothing. From there Paul writes to many 
churches. Also, in some letters he writes greetings in the name of 


26 Gregory I, Letters VII. 37 (MGH Epistolae I. 485; MPL 77. 899; tr. NPNF 
[letter 40] 2 ser. XII. ii. 229); Liber Pontificalis, ed. L. M. O. Duchesne, I. 
118; tr. L. R. Loomis, The Book of the Popes, p. 4. 

26 Q. Cullmann, Peter: Disciple—A postle~Martyr, German edition, pp. 37 f£., 
82 ff.; English edition, pp. 113, 231 £. Cullmann would confine Peter’s pres- 
ence in Rome to a very short period. 
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certain ones; by not one word does he indicate that Peter was 
then there. Is it likely, I ask, that he could have remained silent, 
had Peter been there? What is more, in the letter to the Philip- 
pians, where he said that he has no one who so faithfully takes 
care of the Lord’s work as Timothy, Paul complains that every- 
one seeks his own [Phil. 2:20-21]. And to the same Timothy he 
makes a graver complaint, that no one was with him at his first 
defense, but all forsook him [II Tim. 4:16]. Where, therefore, was 
Peter then? For if they say he was at Rome, with what great 
shame does Paul charge him, that he was a forsaker of the gospel? 
Indeed, he is speaking of believers, for he adds, “May God not 
charge it against them” [II Tim. 4:16, cf. KJV]. How long, then, 
and at what time did Peter occupy that see? Someone will say, the 
opinion of writers is consistent, that at least he governed the 
church even to his death. I shall reply, the writers themselves do 
not agree on who succeeded him: some make it Linus; others, 
Clement.?” And they tell many absurd tales about a disputation 
that took place between Peter and Simon Magus.”* ‘And Augus- 
tine, discussing superstitions, admits that the custom at Rome of 
not fasting on the day that Peter was victorious over Simon Magus 
arose from a rashly conceived opinion. 

‘Finally, the affairs of that time are so involved in a variety of 
opinions that we should not believe without question everything 
we read. And yet, on account of this agreement of writers, I do 
not quarrel with the notion that he died there; but I cannot be 
persuaded that he was bishop, especially for a long time. Nor do 
I tarry long over it, since Paul attests that Peter’s apostolate 
applies especially to the Jews, but his own to us Gentiles (Gal. 
2:7-8]. Therefore, that the fellowship which they covenanted 
among themselves [Gal. 2:9] may be in force among us, indeed, 
that the ordination of the Holy Spirit may be held firm among 
us, it becomes us to pay more attention to Paul’s apostolate than 
to Peter’s. Indeed, the Holy Spirit so divided the responsibilities 
between them that he destined Peter for the Jews, Paul for us. 


27 The chronolgy and sequence of the first-century bishops of Rome still present 
difficulties. Irenaeus states that Peter and Paul founded the Roman Church 
and entrusted the episcopate to Linus, and that after him came two bishops 
named Anacletus before Clement. Against Heresies III. iii. 3 (MPG 7. 848; 
tr. Ayer, Source Book, p. 119). 

28 Augustine, Letters xxxvi. 21 (MPL 33. 145 £.; tr. FC 12. 156). The citation 
“Epist. 2 ad Januar.” in the 1559 edition is in error. The Simon Magus of 
Acts 8:5—24 was confused with the later Simon of Gitta and became a legend- 
ary figure, engaging in controversy with Peter, performing fantastic miracles, 
and voicing extravagant Gnostic doctrines. 
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Now, let the Romanists seek their primacy elsewhere than in 
God’s Word, where it finds precious little foundation! 


(Roman Church honored but not as unifying head, 16-17) 
16. The significance of the church at Rome during the earliest 
period 

‘Now let us consider the ancient church, to make plain that our 
opponents no less rashly and falsely boast of its support than of 
the testimony of God’s Word. When, therefore, they vaunt that 
axiom of theirs, that the unity of the church can be maintained 
only if there is one supreme head on earth for all members to 
obey, and that the Lord accordingly gave the primacy to Peter 
and then by right of succession to the Roman see to reside therein 
even to the end, they declare that this practice has always been 
observed from the very beginning. But since they maliciously dis- 
tort many testimonies, I wish first to say this: I do not deny that 
ancient writers everywhere give great honor to the church of 
Rome, and speak reverently of it. There are three particular 
reasons why this happened. 

1. The opinion (which had in some manner or other become 
prevalent) that it was founded and established by Peter’s ministry 
was of very great value in obtaining favor and authority for it; 
therefore, in the West it was called for honor’s sake, “apostolic 
see.” 

2. Because Rome was the capital city of the Empire, the men 
there were probably more excellent in doctrine, prudence, skill, 
and breadth of experience, than in any other place. This fact 
was duly taken into account in order that the renown of the city 
and also the other much more excellent gifts of God might not 
seem to be despised. 

3. Besides these, there is a third reason: when the churches of 
the East, Greece, and even Africa were agitated with much dis- 
sension among themselves over opinions, Rome was calmer and 
less troubled than they. So it came about that godly and holy 
bishops, deposed from their sees, often betook themselves to 
Rome as an asylum and haven. For as the Westerners are less 
sharp and quick of wit than the Asiatics and Africans,” they are 
for that reason also less enamored of novelty. The fact that the 
Roman Church was less troubled in those doubtful times than the 
others and was more tenacious of the doctrine once delivered 
than were all the rest added a great deal to its authority—as we 


29 Racial peculiarities are not elsewhere recognized in the Institutes. The pre- 
ceding sentences are indebted to Augustine, Letters xliii. 7; ccix. 8, 9 (MPL 
33. 163, 955 £5 tr. FC 12. 187). 
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shall better explain directly. For these three reasons, I say, Rome 
was held in no slight honor and commended by many notable 
testimonies of ancient writers. 


17. According to early church teaching, the unity of the church 
plainly required no untversal bishop 

‘But when our opponents wish on this account to ascribe to 
Rome primacy and supreme power over other churches, they are 
acting very wrongly, as I have said. To make this clearer, first ] 
shall briefly show what the ancient writers thought of this unity 
which they so strongly urge. Jerome, writing to Nepotianus, 
after recounting many examples of unity, proceeds at last to the 
church hierarchy. Each church has its own bishop, he tells us, its 
archpresbyter, its archdeacon, and every church order depends 
upon its rulers.*° Hr re a Roman presbyter is speaking; he com- 
mends unity in cl®#th order. Why does he not mention that one 
head is, as it were, the bond that unites all churches together? 
For nothing would have better served the immediate argument. 
Nor can it be said that he overlooked this point out of forgetful- 
ness, for he would have used nothing more willingly if the facts 
had allowed it. Therefore, he no doubt saw that the true basis 
of unity was what Cyprian most beautifully described in these 
words: “The episcopate is one, a ‘whole’ of which a part is held 
by each bishop. And the church is one, which is spread abroad 
far and wide into a multitude by an increase of fruitfulness. As 
there are many rays of the sun, but one light; and many branches 
of a tree, but one strong trunk grounded in its tenacious root; and 
since from one spring flow many streams, although a goodly num- 
ber seem outpoured from their bounty and superabundance, still 
at the source unity abides undivided. . . . So also the church, 
bathed in the light of the Lord, extends its rays over the whole 
earth: yet there is one light diffused everywhere. Nor is the unity 
of the body severed; it spreads its branches through the whole 
earth; it pours forth its overflowing streams; yet there is one head 
and one source,” etc. Again: “The Bride of Christ cannot be an 
adulteress; she knows one house; with chaste modesty she guards 
the sanctity of one marriage bed.” You see that he makes the uni- 
versal bishopric Christ’s alone, who takes the whole church under 
himself. He says that the parts of this whole are held by all who 
discharge the bishop’s office under this Head.3! Where is the 


30 Jerome, Letters cxxv. 15 (CSEL 56. 133; tr. NPNF 2 ser. III. 249). The name 
“Nepotian” should be “Rusticus,” a monk. 

31 Cyprian, On the Unity of the Catholic Church iii, v, vi (CSEL 3. i. 212, 214; 
tr. LCC V. 125-128). 
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primacy of the Roman see, if the unbroken episcopate rests in 
Christ’s hands alone, and each bishop holds his part of it? The 
aim of these citations is to inform the reader, by the way, that that 
principle which the Romanists take to be generally acknowledged 
and undoubted—of the unity of the hierarchy under an earthly 
head—was utterly unknown to the ancient fathers. 


‘CHAPTER VII 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE ROMAN Papacy UNTIL IT 
RAISED ITSELF TO SUCH A HEIGHT THAT THE FREEDOM OF THE 
CHuRCcH WAS OPPRESSED, AND ALL RESTRAINT OVERTHROWN 


(Modest position of the Roman see in early times, 1-4) 

1. Position of the Roman see in the Councils of Nicaea and 
Ephesus* 

‘As to the antiquity of the primacy of the Roman see, there is 
nothing pertaining to its establishment earlier than that decree of 
the Council of Nicaea, in which first place among the patriarchs 
was granted to the Roman bishop, and he was ordered to take care 
of the suburbicarian churches.! When the council made such a 
division between him and the other patriarchs as to assign to each 
his own boundaries, surely it did not establish him as head of all, 
but made him one of the chiefs. Vitus and Vincentius were pres- 
ent in the name of Julius, who was then governing the Roman 
Church. The fourth place was given to them.? IJ ask, if Julius had 
been recognized as head of the church, why were his delegates 
relegated to fourth place? Should Athanasius have presided over 
this universal council, which ought particularly to reflect the 
hierarchical order?? In the Council of Ephesus it appears that 


1 Council of Nicaea (325) canon vi (Mansi II. 670 f.; Fulton, Index canonum, 
pp. 124 f.; tr. Schroeder, Disciplinary Canons, pp. 29 ff.). “Julius” is an error: 
the pope was Silvester I (314-335). E. Giles, Documents Illustrating Papal 
Authority, A.D. 96—454, can be usefully consulted for a number of documents 
involved in the argument of this chapter. 

2 Sozomen lists, before the Roman delegates, the bishops of Jerusalem, Anti- 
och, and Alexandria: Ecclesiastical History i. 17; Cassiodorus, Tripartite 
History II. 1 (MPL 69. geof.; tr. NPNF g ser. II. 253). Calvin’s argument is 
illustrated by the words of a Roman Catholic scholar: After Miltiades, the 
long episcopate of Silvester was “‘the emptiest of the century.” “By the will 
of the prince, and perhaps through the weakness of the pontiff, the Roman 
Church remained outside the events of Christendom; his legates sat indeed 
in the great councils, at Arles in 314 and later at Nicaea, but without play- 
ing a noteworthy part, much less a decisive role.” J. R. Palanque, et al., The 
Church in the Christian Roman Empire; tr. E. C. Messenger, p. go. 

8 Calvin erroneously supposes that Athanasius presided at the Council of 
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Celestine (who was then Roman pontiff) used a trick to ensure the 
dignity of his see. For when he sent his delegates thither, he made 
Cyril of Alexandria (who would have presided anyway) his proxy.* 
What was the purpose of this mandate, but in some way or other 
to attach his name to the first seat? For his delegates sit in a lower 
place, are asked their opinion along with the rest, and subscribe 
in their order. Meanwhile, the patriarch of Alexandria joins Celes- 
tine’s name with his own. 

What shall I say of the second Council of Ephesus, where, 
though Leo’s legates were present, Dioscorus, patriarch of Alex- 
andria, presided as if by his own right?> The Romanists will object 
that this was no orthodox council, since it condemned the saintly 
Flavian but acquitted Eutyches and condoned his impiety. But 
when the synod was convened, when the bishops apportioned the 
seats among themselves, there surely the legates of the Roman 
Church were sitting with the others just as if in a holy and lawful 
council. Yet they do not contend over the first place, but yield 
it to another;® they would not have done this if they had believed 
their place to be first by right. For the bishops of Rome were 
never ashamed to raise the greatest contentions for their own 
honors, and for this sole reason to harass and disturb the church 
with dangerous conflicts; but because Leo saw that it would be a 
too unreasonable demand if he were to seek the first seat for his 
own legates, he let it pass. 


2. In the Council of Chalcedon and the Fifth of Constantinople* 

‘There followed the Council of Chalcedon, in which, by the 
emperor's concession, the representatives of the church of Rome 
occupied the first seat. But Leo himself admits that this was an 


Nicaea. The only known presiding officer was Hosius. bishop of Cordova (d. 
356), whose name leads the signers of the canons (Mansi II. 692). 

* The reference is to the Third Ecumenical Council, that of Ephesus, 431 
(Mansi IV. 1279 ff.; cf. NPNF 2 ser. XIV. 193, 223, 227). 

5 The “robber synod” of Ephesus, 449 (Mansi VI. 587; Ayer, Source Book, 
p- 511; B. J. Kidd, History of the Christian Church to 461 II. 285— 
310). Two letters of Leo I, written to the synod but suppressed in it by 
Dioscorus of Alexandria (cf. IV. vii. 15), who presided, are of special interest 
here: Leo I, Letters xxviii (the so-called Tome of Leo); xxiii (MPL 54. 755— 
782, 797-800; tr. NPNF 2 ser. II. 38-43, 46f.; XIV. 254; cf..Ayer, Source 
Book, pp. 545 £.). 

6 Although Leo’s delegates to the Synod of Ephesus (449) sat with the others, 
they “stoutly protested” the decisions, and one of them, the deacon Hilary, 
made his escape to avoid being forced to sign them. See Leo I, Letters xliii, 
xliv (MPL 54. 821-832; tr. NPNF 2 ser. XIV. 52-54). Eutychés, who taught 
a doctrine of the absorption of the human in the divine nature of Christ, was 
acquitted in this disorderly synod, but his view was to be soundly condemned 
at Chalcedon, 451. 
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extraordinary privilege; for when he seeks it from Emperor 
Marcian and Empress Pulcheria, he does not contend that it is his 
due, but only pretends that the Eastern bishops who had pre- 
sided over the Council of Ephesus then stirred up everything and 
wickedly abused their power. Since, therefore, a grave moderator 
was needed and it was unlikely that those who had once been so 
fickle and disorderly would be fitted for this task, he asks that, on 
account of the others’ shortcomings and incapacity, the governing 
function be transferred to himself.? What is sought by special 
privilege and apart from normal procedure is certainly not of 
customary law. Where it is pretended only that there is need of 
another new president because previous ones have acted badly, 
it is clear that it neither had been done before nor ought to be per- 
petuated, but is done only in view of present danger. In the 
Council of Chalcedon the Roman pontiff accordingly has first 
place not because it belongs to that see, but because the synod has 
need of a grave and competent moderator, while those who ought 
to have presided exclude themselves from that place by their in- 
temperance and wantonness. 

What I am saying, a successor of Leo has by action approved. 
In sending his legates to the Fifth Council at Constantinople 
(which took place long after), he did not wrangle for the first 
seat but readily allowed Mennas, patriarch of Constantinople, to 
preside. So in the Council of Carthage, at which Augustine was 
present, we observe that not the legates of the Roman see but 
Aurelius, archibishop of the place, presided, even when the 
authority of the Roman pontiff was under debate. Indeed, a uni- 
versal council (the Council of Aquileia) was held in Italy itself, 
at which the Roman bishop was not present. Ambrose presided, 
who then wielded great influence with the emperor; no mention 
is made there of the Roman pontiff. It therefore happened through 
the prestige of Ambrose that the see of Milan was at that time 
more illustrious than that of Rome.® 


™Leo I, Letters xcviii. 1; ciii; cvi. 3; Ixxxix (MPL 54. gp1 £., 988, 1005, g21; 
tr. NPNF 2 ser. XII. i. 72, 78; letter ciii not in NPNF or FC; letter Ixxxix 
tr. in FC 34. 162 f£.; cvi tr. in FC 34. 182-188). 

8 The Council of Constantinople referred to is that of 553, during which Pope 
Vigilius made, under stress, concessions to the Monophysites: Mansi IX. ih 5 
367, 655; MPL 69. 67f., 143, 147; tr. Ayer, Source Book, pp. 544, 547 ff. At 
the Council of Aquileia (381) “only Spain and Rome were not represented”: 
H. Burn-Murdoch, The Development of the Papacy, p. 184. On Ambrose in 
this connection, see his Letters li (MPL 16. 1209-1214; tr. NPNF 2 ser. X. 
450-453; FC 26 [as no. 3]. 20-26. The letter was written from Aquileia. 
See also B. J. Kidd, History of the Christian Church II. 361 ff. 
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3. The proud titles of the later Roman bishops not yet known in 

the early period 
°As for the very title of “primate” and other proud titles with 

which the Romanists wonderfully vaunt themselves, it is not 
difficult to judge when and how they crept in. Cyprian often 
mentions Cornelius; he calls him by no other name than 

“brother,” or ‘‘fellow bishop,” or “colleague.” But when he writes 

to Stephen, Cornelius’ successor, Cyprian not only makes him 

equal to himself and to the rest but even speaks rather sternly to 
him, objecting now to his arrogance, now to his ignorance.? After 

Cyprian we are aware how the whole African church views this 

matter. For the Council of Carthage forbade that anyone be 

called ‘“‘prince of priests,” or “first bishop,” but only “bishop of 
the prime see.”’ Yet if anyone unroll the more ancient records, he 
will find that the Roman bishop was then content with the com- 
mon appellation of “brother.” Surely as long as the true and 
pure form of the church has lasted, all these prideful names, 
with which the Roman see afterward began to grow insolent, 
were utterly unheard of; what the titles “supreme pontiff,” and 

“sole head of the church on earth” might be, was unknown. But 

if the Roman bishop had dared take such title to himself, there 

were stouthearted men who would soon have suppressed his folly. 

Jerome, since he was a Roman presbyter, was not disinclined to 

proclaim the dignity of his own church, as much as the facts and 

the state of the times allowed; yet we see how he also reduces it to 
its rank. “If authority is sought,’ he says, “the world is greater 
than a city. Why do you proffer me the custom of one city? Why 
do you vindicate the claims of a mere handful, from whom has 
arisen an arrogance contrary to the laws of the church? Wherever 

a bishop may be, at Rome, or Gubbio, or Constantinople, or 

Reggio, he is of the same merit and the same priesthood. Power 

of wealth and lowliness of poverty do not make a higher or lower 

bishop.””!9 

® Cyprian, Letters Ixviii. 1; xliv. 1; xlv. 1; xlvii; xviii. 1; Ixxii. 3; Ixxv. 3, 17, 25 

(CSEL 3. ii. 724, 597, 599, 605 f., 777, 817, 821, 826; tr. ANF (letters are Ivi. 1; 
xl. 1; xlii. 1; xliv. 1; Ixxi. 3; liv. 3, 17, 25] V. 367£., 319 £., 321, 322, 379, 390, 
394, 396). 

10 Jerome, Letters cxlvi. i, 2 (CSEL 56. giof.; tr. LCC V. 386 £.): “Si authoritas 
quaeritur orbis maior est urbe.” Calvin has altered the order of Jerome’s 
sentence, but not the meaning. It had been utilized in altered form by John 
of Paris in support of the authority of councils over that of popes: “Ei quod 
orbis maior est urbe et papa, concilium maius est papa solo.” De papali et 
regia potestate (1302) (M. Goldast, Monarchia seu Romani imperit II. 339). 
Cf. McNeill, “The Emergence of Conciliarism,” in E, N. Anderson and J. L. 
Cate, Medieval and Bibliographical Essays in Honor of James Westphal 
Thompson, p. 294, note 63. Cf. Luther, ““The Holy Church is not bound to 
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4. Gregory I refused the title “Universal Bishop” 

‘Not until the time of Gregory did contention arise over the 
title of “universal bishop”: the ambition of John of Constan- 
tinople furnished the occasion for the quarrel. For he wished to 
make himself universal—something no one else had ever tried 
before. In that quarrel Gregory does not take the ground that the 
right which belonged to him was taken away, but stoutly protests 
that the appellation is profane, in fact, sacrilegious, the very pre- 
cursor of Antichrist. ““The whole church falls from its condition,” 
he says, “if anyone who is called ‘universal’ falls.” Elsewhere: “For 
our brother and fellow bishop to take the name of sole bishop, 
despising all others, is a very sad thing to bear patiently. But 
what else does this pride of his signify except that the times of 
Antichrist are already near at hand? For he is obviously imitating 
him who, spurning fellowship with the angels, tried to climb to 
the pinnacle of uniqueness!” In another letter he writes to 
Eulogius of Alexandria and Anastasius of Antioch: “None of my 
predecessors ever wished to use this profane word. For clearly if 
one patriarch is called ‘universal,’ then the name ‘patriarchs’ is 
taken away from the rest. But let this be far from the Christian 
mind, that anyone should wish to claim for himself an advantage 
by which to threaten the honor of his brethren in the slightest 
degree.” “To consent to this wicked word is nothing less than to 
destroy the faith.” “It is one thing,” he says, “that we should 
preserve unity of faith; another, that we ought to repress self- 
exaltation. But I say it confidently, because whoever calls himself 
‘universal bishop,’ or wishes to be so called, is in his self-exaltation 
Antichrist’s precursor, for in his swaggering he sets himself before 
the rest.” Likewise, he writes again to Anastasius of Alexandria: 
“T have said that he cannot have peace with us unless he correct 
his pride over a superstitious and proud word which the first 
apostate invented. And (that I may forbear to speak of the injury 
to your honor) if one bishop is called ‘universal,’ the universal 
church goes down when that universal bishop falls.” 

But his statement that this honor had been offered to Leo in 
the Council of Chalcedon has no semblance of truth, for no such 
thing is to be read in the acts of that synod. And Leo himself, 
who in many epistles impugns the decree passed there in favor of 
the see of Constantinople, would doubtless not have passed over 
this proof which was the most plausible of all if it had been true 
that he had repudiated what was given him; and being a man 
otherwise too desirous of honor, he would not willingly have 


Rome, but is as wide as the world”: Answer to the Celebrated Romanist at 
Leipzig (Werke WA VI. 300; tr. Works of Martin Luther I. 361). 
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overlooked what would redound to his praise. Gregory was 
therefore deceived in thinking that this title had been offered to 
the Roman see by the Council of Chalcedon. I forbear mention- 
ing how ridiculous it is that he testifies that it proceeded from a 
holy synod, and at the same time calls it wicked, profane, abom- 
inable, proud, and sacrilegious, indeed devised by the devil, and 
published by the herald of Antichrist. And yet he adds that his 
predecessor refused it lest when something was given exclusively 
to one, all bishops should be deprived of their due honor. Another 
passage: “‘No one ever wished to be called by such a name; no one 
seized upon this presumptuous title lest, by snatching to himself 
in the pontifical rank the glory of uniqueness, he should seem to 
deny it to all his brethren.’’!! 


(Limitations of its authority in relation to that of emperors and 
metropolitans, 5—10) 
5. Origin of Roman jurisdiction 

*I come now to the jurisdiction which the Roman pontiff asserts 
he incontrovertibly holds over all churches. I know how many 
contentions there once were over this: for there was no time when 
the Roman see did not seek to gain control over other churches. 
And it will not be out of place here to investigate by what means 
it gradually emerged into some power. I am not yet speaking of 
that unbounded sway which it not so long ago took upon itself. 
That we shall postpone to its proper place.!? But here it is worth- 
while to sketch how at an early period, and in what ways, it ad- 
vanced itself to usurp some right over other churches. 

When the Eastern churches were divided and troubled by the 
Arian factions, under the Emperors Constantius and Constans, 
sons of Constantine the Great, Athanasius, the chief defender 
then of the orthodox faith, was expelled from his see. This calam- 
ity compelled him to come to Rome, that by the authority of the 
Roman see he might both, as it were, repress the fury of his 
11 Cf. IV. vii. 17, 21 £. Calvin bases the first part of sec. 4 on letters of Gregory I, 

with some use of letters of Leo I: Gregory I, Letters V. 37, 39, 41, 44 45 

(MGH Epistolae I. 322, 327, 332, 341, 344; MPL [the nos. are V. 20, 21, 43, 

18, 19, respectively] 77. 745, 749, 771, 740, 743; tr. NPNF 2 ser. XII. ii. 170, 

171, 179, 166, 169); VII. 24, 30 (MGH Epistolae 1. 469, 477 £.; MPL [nos. 27, 

33] 77- 883, 891; tr. NPNF 2 ser. XII. ii. 222, 225 f.); IX. 156 (MGH Epistolae 

II. 157 (MPL [no. 148] 77. 1004; not in NPNF); Leo I, Letters civ. 2; cv. 2; 

c. 3; cl. 4, 5 (MPL 54. 993, 998 f., 972, 979; tr. NPNF 2 ser. XII. i. 75, 76 £.; 

last two not in NPNF or FC 34). (At the second mention of Anastasius, the 

Latin text has “Alexandrino” by error for Antioceno [OS V. 107].) 

12 TV. xi. 10-15. An example of the modern assertion that the claim of supreme 
jurisdiction was made by the popes of the fourth to the sixth century is 

found in Dom J. Chapman, Studies in the Early Papacy, chs. v—viii. 
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enemies and strengthen the pious in their distress. He was honor- 
ably received by Julius, the then bishop, and succeeded in getting 
the Western bishops to take up the defense of his cause. Since, 
therefore, the pious had great need of outside help, and they dis- 
cerned in the Roman Church their best help, they willingly 
granted to it as much authority as they could. But the whole 
point was only that they greatly esteemed communion with it, 
from which they thought it shameful to be cut off. 

Afterward, evil and wicked men also added greatly to the dig- 
nity of the Roman Church; for to flee lawful judgments, they 
betook themselves to its asylum. Any presbyter condemned by 
his bishop, or any bishop by a synod of his province, immediately 
appealed to Rome. And the Roman bishops received these appeals 
more avidly than they should have, because it seemed a form of 
extraordinary power to meddle in business far and wide. So, 
when Eutyches was condemned by Flavian, bishop of Constan- 
tinople, he complained to Leo that injustice had been done him. 
Leo, without delay, and no less rashly than suddenly, undertook 
the support of this evil cause. He grievously inveighed against 
Flavian, as if the latter had condemned an innocent man with- 
out a hearing, and by this ambition of his succeeded in con- 
firming Eutyches’ impiety for a time.” 

It is evident that this often happened in Africa; for as soon as 
any rascal came under regular judgment, he fled at once to Rome 
and heaped many calumnies upon his countrymen; moreover, the 
Roman see was always ready to intervene. This audacity com- 
pelled the African bishops to decree that no one, under penalty 
of excommunication, should appeal beyond the sea.'4 


6. The peculwar features of the Roman power of that time* 

‘Still, whatever it was, let us investigate what right and power 
the Roman see then had. Church power is comprised under these 
four headings: ordination of bishops, calling of councils, hearing 
of appeals or jurisdiction, and motions of chastisement or cen- 
sures.! 

All the ancient councils order bishops to be ordained by their 
metropolitans; nowhere do they order the Roman bishop to do 
this except in his own patriarchate. But gradually the custoni pre- 


18 Cf. B. J. Kidd, History of the Christian Church Il. 208 ff. 

14 The Second Synod of Milevis (beside Carthage), by Smits (II. 276) dated 416, 
canon xxii (Mansi IV. 332; Hefele-Leclercq Il. i. 125); Gratian, Decretum 
Il. ii. 6. 35 (MPL 187. 633; Friedberg I. 479; tr. NPNF 2 ser. XIV [canon 
xxviii]. 456 [canon cxxv]. 502). 

15 These are treated, however, in the order of the first, fourth, second, and third. 
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vailed that all Italian bishops should come to Rome to seek 
consecration, except metropolitans, who did not allow them- 
selves to be reduced to this servitude. But when any metropolitan 
was to be ordained, the Roman bishop sent one of his presbyters 
thither to be present, not to preside. Among Gregory’s letters 
there is an example of this in the consecration of Constantius of 
Milan after the death of Laurentius. However, I do not think this 
was a very ancient regulation; but when, for the sake of honor and 
of courtesy, they at first sent their legates hither and thither to 
witness ordinations in testimony of fellowship, what had been 
voluntary began afterward to be considered obligatory. However 
this may be, it is evident that formerly the power to ordain be- 
longed to the Roman bishop only in the province of his own 
patriarchate, that is, in the suburbicarian churches, as a canon 
of the Council of Nicaea states. 

To ordination was annexed the sending of a synodical epistle, 
in which the bishop of Rome was in no respect superior to the 
others. Immediately after their consecration the patriarchs cus- 
tomarily declared their faith in a solemn document, in which they 
professed to subscribe to the holy and orthodox councils. ‘Thus, 
when they gave an accounting of their faith, they mutually ap- 
proved themselves to one another. If the Roman bishop had 
received this confession from the others, not given it, he would 
thereby have been recognized as superior, but that he was 
obliged no less to give it to, than to exact it from, the others, 
and to be subject to the common law, surely was a sign of fellow- 
ship, not of lordship. This practice is exemplified in Gregory’s 
letters to Anastasius, to Cyriacus of Constantinople, and else- 
where to all the patriarchs together.!¢ 


7. Mutual admonition* 

‘There follow admonitions or censures. Just as the Roman 
bishops formerly used them toward others, so they bore them in 
turn. Irenaeus severely rebuked Victor, because he rashly dis- 
turbed the church with dangerous contention over something 
unimportant. Victor obeyed without a protest.'7 Such freedom was 
then customary among the holy bishops to use their brotherly 


16 Gregory I, Letters III. 29 (MGH Epistolae I. 186 f.; MPL 77. 627; tr. NPNF 
2 ser. XII. ii. 129). Later Gregory sends Constantine “a pallium to be worn 
at the sacred rite of the Mass”: Letters IV. 1 (MPL 77. 679; tr. NPNF 2 ser. 
XIL. ii. 144); see also Letters I. 25; VII. 5; I. 24 (MGH Epistolae I. 38 f., 44%, 
28; MPL 77. 479 f., 858 f., 468 ff. (I. 26; VII. 4; I. 25, respectively]; tr. NPNF 
2 ser. XII. ii. 80 ff. [VI. 5 not given)). 

17 Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History V. xxiv. 11 ff. (GCS g. 494 f.; tr. NPNF 2 ser. 


I, 243 f.). 
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right toward the Roman prelate, admonishing and chastising him 
whenever he sinned. He, in turn, when occasion demanded, re- 
minded the others of their duty and rebuked any fault. For 
Cyprian, when he urges Stephen to warn the bishops of Gaul, 
does not base his argument upon fuller power but upon the 
authority that bishops have in common. I ask, if Stephen had 
then been in charge of Gaul, would not Cyprian have said, “‘Com- 
pel them, as they are yours’? But he spoke far otherwise. “The 
brotherly fellowship,” he says, “by which we are bound together 
among ourselves requires that we admonish one another.”!® And 
we see also with what very harsh words this man of otherwise 
gentle disposition inveighs against Stephen himself when he 
thinks he has grown too haughty. Therefore, in this respect also 
it does not yet seem that the Roman bishop was endowed with 
any jurisdiction over those who were not of his province. 


8. Authority in the convening of synods* 

‘As to the convening of synods, it was the duty of each metro- 
politan to summon a provincial synod at stated times. In this 
matter the bishop of Rome had no jurisdiction. Moreover, only 
the emperor could call a universal council.!? For if any of the 
bishops had tried this, not only would those outside his province 
not have heeded his summons, but a tumult would have broken 
out at once. Therefore, the emperor impartially summoned them 
all to be present. Socrates, indeed, relates that Julius expostulated 
with the Eastern bishops because they had not called him to the 
Synod of Antioch, although it was forbidden by the canons that 
anything should be decreed without the knowledge of the Roman 
pontiff.2 But who does not see that this is to be understood of 
such decrees as bind the church universal? Now it is no wonder 
if such allowance is made both for the antiquity and greatness of 
the city and then for the dignity of the see, as that no universal 
decree concerning religion is to be passed in the absence of the 
Roman bishop—unless, indeed, he should refuse to be present! 


18 Cyprian, Letters Ixviii; Ixxiv. 1, 3, 4, 7, 8 (CSEL 3. ii. 746, 799, 801 £., 805; 
tr. ANF [letters Ixvi and Ixxiii, respectively] V. 368, 386 ff.). In letter Ixxiv. 
8 (Ixxiii. 8), Cyprian calls Pope Stephen “a friend of heretics and an enemy 
of Christians.” 

19 Eusebius states that Constantine “convoked the general council’: Life of 
Constantine III. vi (GCS 7. 79; tr. NPNF 2 ser. I. 521). Cf. Leo I, Letters 
cliv. 3, to the emperor: “All the bishops entreat Your Benevolence with 
groans and tears to order the holding of a general council in Italy” (MPL 
54. 829; tr. NPNF 2 ser. XII. i. 54; FC 34. 125). 

20 Socrates, Ecclesiastical History ii. 8, 15, in Cassiodorus, Tripartite History 
IV. 9 (MPL 69. g60, 964; tr. NPNF 2 ser. I. 38, 42). 
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But what has this to do with lordship over the whole church? 
We do not deny that the bishop of Rome was one of the chief 
bishops, but we refuse to accept what the Romanists now contend 
—that he had dominion over all. 


9. Use of forged documents* 

°The fourth kind of power remains, that which lies in appeals. 
Clearly the supreme authority rests with him to whose judgment 
seat appeals are made. Many often appealed to the Roman pon- 
tiff; he also tried to take over the hearing of cases; but he was 
always laughed at whenever he exceeded his limits. I shall say 
nothing of the East or of Greece; but it is clear that the bishops 
of Gaul stoutly resisted when he seemed to usurp authority over 
them.?! 

In Africa there was a long debate over the matter; for after 
those who appealed across the sea had been excommunicated in 
the Council of Milevis, at which Augustine was present, the 
Roman pontiff attempted to get the decree revised. He sent 
legates to make it appear that he had been given this as a privilege 
by the Council of Nicaea. The legates brought forth the acts of 
the Council of Nicaea which they had taken from the archives 
of their own church. The Africans resisted, denying that the 
Roman bishop ought to be believed when pleading his own cause. 
Accordingly, they said that they would send to Constantinople, 
and to other cities of Greece, where less suspect copies were 
available. It was found that no such thing as the Romans had 
pretended was written in these. Thus was the decree ratified 
which denied to the Roman pontiff the supreme jurisdiction.” 
In this infamous affair the shamelessness of the Roman pontiff 
himself appeared; for when by fraud he substituted the Synod 


21 Cf. sec. 5, notes 12 and 14, above. Leo I, in Letters x. 2, rebukes the bishops 
of the province of Vienne for failing to observe “the old usage” in matters 
of appeal (MPL 54. 630; tr. NPNF 2 ser. XII. i. 9; FC 34. 38). The medieval 
phase of the Gallican movement, and especially the resistance of the French 
government and bishops to papal authority in the time of Philip IV and 
Boniface VIE (ca. 1296-1303), may also have been in Calvin's mind. 

22 Second Synod of Milevis canon xxii. Cf. sec. 5, note 14, above (Mansi IV. 
332 f.). Cf. the letter of the African Council (419) to Boniface I (Mansi ILL. 
830 ff.). The Synod of Sardica (344) canons iii, v, authorized appeals to “our 
beloved brother and fellow bishop Julius” of Rome. These canons were 
represented by popes Zosimus (417-418) aud Leo I (440-461) as canons of 
the Ecumenical Council of Nicaea. Cf. H. Burn-Murdoch, The Develop- 
ment of the Papacy, pp. 258-263; NPNF 2 ser. XIV. 423; Hefele-Leclercq 
II. i. 763 £., 769 f. ‘The repudiation of the papal claim was given in 424 by an 
African council in a leter to Pope Celestine I (Mansi IV. 515 f.). 
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of Sardica for that of Nicaea, he was caught red-handed in a 
manifest falsehood. 

But even greater and more shameful was the wickedness of 
those who added a forged epistle to the council, wherein some 
bishop or other of Carthage, condemning the arrogance of his 
predecessor, Aurelius, because the latter dared withdraw from 
obedience to the apostolic see, and making submission for himself 
and his church, begs pardon as a suppliant.”* These are the ex- 
traordinary records of antiquity upon which the majesty of the 
Roman see has been founded. So childishly do they bear false 
witness under the pretense of antiquity that even blind men are 
able to sense it. “Aurelius,” the forged epistle says, “puffed up 
with devilish boldness and obstinacy, rebelled against Christ and 
St. Peter; accordingly, he ought to be condemned by anathema.” 
What about Augustine? What about the many fathers who were 
present at the Council of Milevis? But why need we refute that 
stupid writing with many words, which even the Romanists, if 
they have any modesty left, cannot look upon without great shame? 
Thus Gratian, whether out of malice or naiveté I do not know, 
in referring to that decree, “That those who appeal across the sea 
be cut off from communion,” adds the exception, “Unless per- 
chance they should appeal to the Roman see.” What can you 
do with these beasts, so lacking in common sense that they except 
from the law that one thing for whose sake, as everyone sees, the 
law was made? For the council, in condemning appeals across the 
sea, precisely forbids appeals to Rome! This good interpreter 
excepts Rome from the common law! 


ro. Constantine, Bishop Melchiades, and the Synod of Arles* 
‘But, to settle this question once for all, one historical incident 
will make plain what the jurisdiction of the Roman bishop was 
in the early period. Donatus of Casae Nigrae had accused Cae- 
cilian, bishop of Carthage. The accused man was condemned, his 
case unheard. For when he knew that the bishops had conspired 
against him, he would not appear. The case then came to the 
Emperor Constantine. Since he wished the case to be settled by 


28 The Latin text contains here the bracketed words: “Haec habentur 1 volum. 
conc.” By “the first volume of the councils,” Calvin doubtless alludes to the 
collection of Peter Crabbe, a Franciscan who (revising a work of J. Merlin) 
edited Concilia omnia ... ab apostolorum temporibus in hunc usque diem 

. 2 vols. Cologne, 1538 (copy in the Library of Congress). The Forged 
Decretals occupy I. 13-213. The passage here referred to is in I, fo. 571. Cf. 
P. Hinschius, Decretales Pseudo-Isidortanae, p. 703. 

24 Gratian, Decretum II. ii. 6. 35, with the note appended by Gratian: “Nisi 

forte Romanam sedem appellaverint.” (MPL 187. 633; Friedberg I. 479.) 
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judgment of the church, the emperor committed the hearing of it 
to Melchiades, bishop of Rome, to whom Constantine added some 
colleagues from Italy, Gaul, and Spain. If it was under the 
ordinary jurisdiction of the Roman see to hear an appeal in a 
church case, why does Melchiades allow others to be associated 
with him by the emperor’s command rather than on his own 
authority? Indeed, why does he undertake judgment on the em- 
peror’s command rather than as his own official duty? But let us 
hear what took place afterward. Caecilian wins there; Donatus 
of Casae Nigrae falls by his slanderous action; he appeals; Con- 
stantine commits the judgment of the appeal to the bishop of 
Arles; he sits as judge to review as seems best to him, the Roman 
pontiff’s decision. If the Roman see has the supreme power with- 
out appeal, why does Melchiades allow such a terrible indignity 
to be inflicted upon himself, that the bishop of Arles® be pre- 
ferred to him? And what emperor does this? It is Constantine, 
who, they boast, devoted not only all his effort, but almost all the 
resources of his empire to enhancing the prestige of the Roman 
see. We therefore see how far the Roman pontiff then was from 
that supreme dominion which he declares to have been given 
him by Christ over all churches, and which he falsely asserts that 
he held in all ages by the consent of the whole world.?¢ 


(Attitude of fifth- and sixth-century popes: Rome vs. Con- 

stantinople, 11-16) 
11. Falsification and usurpation 

‘I know how many letters there are, how many rescripts and 
decrees, on which the pontiffs allot everything to their see and 
confidently claim it. But all men even of small wit and learning 
know this: most of these documents are so insipid that at first 
taste it is easy to detect from what shop they came. For what sane 
and sober man can suppose that the famous interpretation which 
is referred to in Gratian under Anacletus’ name belongs to 
Anacletus, that is, that Cephas is “head”? To defend their see, 


25 Augustine, De unico baptismo xvi. 28 (MPL 43. 610f.); Breviculus collationis 
cum Donatistis III. xii. 24 (MPL 43. 637); Letters xliii. 2, 4; Ixxxviii. 3; cv. 
2, 8; liii. 2, 5 (MPL 33. 161, 303, 399, 198; tr. FC 12. 184, 186; FC 18. 24, 
201 f.; FC 12. 24% ff.). The appeal was really to the Council of Arles rather 
than to the bishop. 

2¢ For the beginnings of the Donatist schism and the Council of Arles (314), 
see Burn-Murdoch, Development of the Papacy, pp. 194 ff.; Palanque, et al., 
The Church in the Christian Roman Empire, pp. 30-33; W. H. C. Frend, 
The Donatist Church, ch. xi, pp. 141-159. Palanque calls Arles “a striking 
example of the effacement of the papacy” (p. 30). Melchiades (or Miltiades) 
was Roman pontiff 310-314. 
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the Romanists today misuse against us many trifles of this sort 
which Gratian has patched together without discrimination; yet 
in today’s bright light they still wish to peddle the same smoke 
with which in an age of darkness they formerly deluded the 
simple-minded.”’ But I do not wish to expend much labor in re- 
futing these things, which in their utter absurdity openly refute 
themselves. 

I admit that true epistles of the early popes are also extent 
in which they claim with grandiose titles the greatness of their 
see. Such are certain letters of Leo. For that man was as im- 
moderately fond of glory and dominion as he was learned and 
eloquent. But the question is whether the churches then believed 
his testimony when he thus exalted himself. It seems, moreover, 
that many were offended by his ambition, and also resisted his 
greed for power. At one time he makes the bishop of Thessalonica 
his vicegerent for Greece and other neighboring regions; at 
another, the bishop of Arles or someone else for Gaul. Thus he 
appoints Hormisdas, bishop of Seville, as his vicar in Spain: but 
everywhere he makes this exception, that he gives appointments 
of this sort on condition that the ancient privileges of the metro- 
politan remain whole and untouched. Yet Leo himself declares 
that one of those privileges is that if doubt arises over anything, 
the metropolitan is to be consulted in the first place. Therefore, 
these vicariates were bestowed on the condition that no bishop be 
hindered in his ordinary jurisdiction, nor metropolitan in hear- 
ing appeals, nor provincial council in dealing with churches. 
What was this but to abstain from all jurisdiction, yet to inter- 
fere in order to settle disagreements only as far as law and the 
nature of the church fellowship allow? 

27 The fraudulent decretals attributed to early popes in the ninth-century 
Pseudo-Isidorian collection (cf. sec. 9, note 23, above) were cited as genuine 
in Gratian’s Decretum. For Anacletus (ca. 79-91), Epistle iii. 33, see Decre- 
tum I. xxii. 2 (MPL 187. 124; Friedberg I. 74); Hinschius, Decretales Pseudo- 
Isidorianae, p. 83. Though rejected by Erasmus, George Cassander, and other 
scholars, the collection was defended by Eck, De primatu Petri contra Lud- 
derum (1526), and (against the Magdeburg Centuries) by the Jesuit Francisco 
Torres (1572). The devastating reply to Torres by the Huguenot scholar D. 
Blondel (1620) closed the controversy, although “Febronius” (Nicholas von 
Hontheim), in his De statu ecclesiae (1763), felt it still necessary to urge the 
abandonment of claims based on these forged documents. Cf. T. G. Jalland, 
The Church and the Papacy, pp. 376 ff., 469 f. The derisive expression fumos 
vendere, “to sell smoke,” is used by Plautus, Mostellaria IV. ii. 10 (LCL 
Plautus III. 380 f.). Cf. IV. xvi. 11. 

28 Based on Leo I’s Letters xiv. 1; X. 9; XV. 17; Xiv. 2; xiii. 1 (MPL 54. 668, 
636, 692, 672, 664; tr. NPNF ¢ ser. XII. i. 16, 12, 25, 17; FC 34. 58 £., 46 £.). 
The editor of FC 34, E. Hunt, regards no. xv (MPL 54. 692) as spurious 
(p. 67). 
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12. Papal power at the time of Gregory I 

‘By Gregory's time that ancient method was already much 
changed. For the Empire was shaken and torn apart, the prov- 
inces of Gaul and Spain were stricken with repeated calamities, 
Illyricum laid waste, Italy harried, Africa almost destroyed by 
continual disasters. In order that, amid such chaotic political con- 
ditions, the faith at least might remain whole, or surely might 
not utterly perish, all bishops on every side allied themselves 
more closely to the Roman pontiff. This resulted in the marked 
increase not only of the prestige of the see but also of its power. 
I do not, however, care so much about the reasons why it hap- 
pened. It is at least evident that the power of the Roman see was 
greater than in previous ages. And yet it differed greatly from an 
unbridled domination in which one man could command others 
according to his pleasure. But the Roman see was held in such 
reverence that it could by its authority subdue and repress the 
wicked and obstinate who could not be kept within their duty 
by their own colleagues. Thus Gregory often earnestly attests 
that he no less faithfully preserves for others their rights, than 
requires his own of them. “Nor do I,” he says, “deprive any man, 
when he is pricked by ambition, of what is his of right; but I 
desire to honor my brothers in all things.” There is no statement 
in his writings that boasts more proudly of the greatness of his 
primacy than this: “I know of no bishop who would not be sub- 
ject to the apostolic see, where he is found at fault.” Yet he im- 
mediately adds, ‘“‘When there is no fault, all are equal according 
to the order of humility.” He takes upon himself the right to cor- 
rect those who have sinned; if all do their duty, he makes himself 
equal to the rest. Moreover, he takes this upon himself as a right: 
those who wished assented to it; others who disliked it could 
protest against it with impunity, and it is well known that most 
of them did so. Besides, he speaks there of the Byzantine primate 
who, after bering condemned by a provincial synod, repudiated 
the whole decision. His colleagues reported this stubbornness of 
his to the emperor. The emperor directed Gregory to act as 
judge. We see, then, that Gregory is attempting nothing that 
violates ordinary jurisdiction, and what he does to help others 
he does only at the emperor’s command. 


13. Limitations of the office under Gregory* 
‘This, then, was the entire power of the Roman bishop, to take 
29 Gregory I, Letters III. 29; II. 52; IX. 27 (MGH Epistolae I. 187, 156; I. 


60 f.; MPL 77. 627, 588 [II. 47], 996 [IX. 59]; the first two of these are tr. in 
NPNF & ser. XII. ti. 129, 115). 
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a stand against obstinate and unrestrained prelates where there 
was need of some extraordinary remedy—and that to help, not 
hinder, the other bishops. He therefore assumes no more power 
over others than he elsewhere yields to all over himself, when he 
admits that he is ready to be corrected by all, to be amended by 
all. In another letter he actually bids the bishop of Aquileia come 
to Rome to plead his case in a doctrinal controversy that had 
arisen between himself and others; yet not on his own authority 
does the pontiff bid him come but because the emperor had 
ordered it. Nor does he declare that he will be the sole judge, but 
he promises to convene a synod in order to decide the whole mat- 
ter. But moderation was still such that the power of the Roman 
see had its definite limits which it could not exceed, and the 
Roman bishop himself did not stand any more above than be- 
neath the rest. 

Nevertheless, such a state of affairs evidently displeased Gregory 
very much. For he repeatedly complains that under the guise of 
the bishop’s office he was drawn back into the world, and that he 
was more entangled in worldly cares than he had ever served as a 
layman; that in that high office he is pressed by the bustle of 
secular affairs. In another passage: “Such great administrative 
burdens,” he says, “weigh me down that my mind cannot at all 
rise to heavenly things. I am tossed by many waves of causes; and 
after that quiet leisure I am afflicted with the storms of a troubled 
life; so that I may rightly say, ‘I have come into the depths of 
the sea, and the storm has engulfed me.’ ’° From this you may 
infer what he would have said if it had happened in these times! 
If he was not fulfilling the office of pastor, still he was filling it! 
He abstained from civil administration, and confessed himself 
subject to the emperor as others were. He did not interfere in the 
care of other churches unless compelled by need. Yet, because he 
cannot simply devote his whole self to the office of bishop, he 
seems to himself to be in a labyrinth. 


14. Rome and Constantinople in conflict over supremacy 

cAt that time, as has already been said,*! the bishop of Con- 
stantinople was quarreling with the bishop of Rome over the 
primacy. For after the throne had been established at Constan- 
tinople, the majesty of empire seemed to demand that the church 
should also have a place of honor second to the church of Rome. 
Surely, to begin with, nothing did more to bestow the primacy 


30 Gregory I, Letters II. 1; I. 16; I. 5; I. 7; I. 25 (MGH Epistolae I. 153, 17, 5, 


9, 38; MPL 77. 596 [H. 52], 462 f., 448, 453, 479 [I 36)). 
31 Cf. sec. 4, above. 
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upon Rome than the fact that the capital of the Empire was then 
there. There is in Gratian a rescript under the name of Pope 
Lucius in which he states that cities where metropolitans and 
primates ought to preside have been marked out according to 
the scheme of civil government that previously existed. There is 
also another similar rescript under the name of Pope Clement 
in which he states that the patriarchs were established in those 
cities which of old possessed chief flamens.*2 Though this is il- 
lusory, it was taken over from what was true. For it is evident that, 
in order to make the least possible change, provinces were or- 
ganized in accordance with the condition of things which then 
existed, and primates and metropolitans were allocated to those 
cities which exceeded the rest in honors and power. Therefore, 
it was decreed in the Council of Turin that the cities which had 
been first in the civil government of each province were prime 
sees of bishops. But if precedence of civil rule happened to be 
transferred from one city to another, the right of metropolitan 
was to be transferred from the one to the other.*? The Roman 
pontiff Innocent saw the ancient dignity of his city in decline 
after the seat of empire was transferred to Constantinople; fear- 
ing for his see, he promulgated a contrary law in which he states 
that it is unnecessary for ecclesiastical metropolitan sees to be 
changed whenever imperial metropolitan cities are changed. But 
the authority of a synod is rightly to be preferred to the opinion 
of one man. So, then, we ought to mistrust Innocent himself in 
his own case.*4 However it may be, he shows by his own provision 
that the arrangement from the beginning was that the metro- 
politans should be disposed according to the temporal order of the 
Empire. 


15. How Leo resented the recognition of Constantinople* 
‘Following this ancient ordinance, it was decreed at the first 
Council of Constantinople that the bishop of that city should 
have privileges of honor after the Roman pontiff, since Con- 
stantinople was new Rome.** But long after, when a similar decree 
was passed at Chalcedon, Leo vehemently protested. Not only did 


82 Gratian, Decretum I. Ixxx. 1, 2, from Pseudo-Isidore (MPL 187. 383 £.; 
Friedberg I. 279 f.). See also Hinschius, op. cit., pp. 39, 185. 

838 Council of Turin (401) canon i (Mansi III. 880; Hefele-Leclercq II. i. 139 f.). 

84 Innocent I, Letters xxiv. 1 (MPL 20. 547 f.). 

85 Socrates, Eccleszastical History v. 8, in Cassiodorus, Tripartite History IX. 
13 (MPL 69. 1129; tr. NPNF 2 ser. II. 121; see note 7); Gratian, Decretum I. 
xxii. 3 (MPL 187. 124 f.; Friedberg I. 75), from Council of Constantinople 
(381) canon ili (Mansi III. 559; tr. NPNF 2 ser. XIV. 178). Cf. H. Schroeder. 
Disciplinary Canons, pp. 6% ff. 
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he take upon himself to deem worthless what six hundred or more 
bishops had decreed but also bitterly reproached them with 
having deprived other sees of that honor which they had dared to 
confer upon the church of Constantinople. What but sheer ambi- 
tion, I pray, could stir the man to trouble the world with such a 
trifle? He says that what the Council of Nicaea once promulgated 
ought to be inviolable. As though the Christian faith were im- 
periled if one church were preferred over another; or as though 
the patriarchates had there been marked out for any other pur- 
pose than church organization. But we know that church organiza- 
tion admits, nay requires, according to the varying condition of 
the times, various changes. Futile, therefore, is Leo’s claim that 
the honor given the see of Alexandria by the authority of the 
Council of Nicaea ought not to be conferred upon the see of Con- 
stantinople.*° For common sense dictates that this decree was 
such as could be abrogated according to the condition of the 
times. Why did none of the Eastern bishops oppose it, though 
they were the ones chiefly concerned? Proterius was surely present, 
whom they had set over Alexandria in place of Dioscorus; other 
patriarchs were present, whose dignity was lessened. 

It was for them to protest, not Leo, who remained untouched 
in his place. But when all of them remain silent, indeed when all 
agree, the Roman is the only one to object. It is easy to judge 
what moves him: obviously, he foresaw what happened not much 
later—with the eclipse of the glory of old Rome, it would come 
to pass that Constantinople, not content with second place, would 
contend with Rome over the primacy. By his outcry Leo did not 
prevail, so as to prevent confirmation of the council’s decree. His 
successors, therefore, seeing themselves beaten, quietly desisted 
from that stubbornness; for they granted that he should be con- 
sidered second patriarch. 


16. Pride of John the Faster, and modesty of Gregory* 

‘But a little later, John, who ruled the church of Constan- 
tinople in Gregory’s day, burst forth with the claim that he was 
“the universal patriarch.” Here Gregory, not to fail in defending 
the just cause of his see, steadfastly opposed him. The pride as 
well as the madness of John was truly intolerable: he wanted the 
boundaries of his bishopric to be the same as the boundaries of 
the Empire. Yet Gregory does not claim for himself what he 


36 Cf. IV. vi. 13, note 24. For Leo’s protests against canon xxviii of the Council 
of Chalcedon (451), see his Letters civ. 2-4; cv. 4 (MPL 54. 993, 995, 1000; tr. 
FC 34. 179 ff.; NPNF 2 ser. XII. i. 287-290, notes and “Excursus on the His- 
tory’); cf. Schroeder, op. cit., pp. 126 f. 
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denies to another: rather, he abominates as wicked, impious, and 
execrable that title, by whomever it is assumed. He is even in 
another place angry with Eulogius, bishop of Alexandria, who 
had honored him with a similar title. “See here,” he says, “by 
calling me ‘universal pope’ in the preface to the letter you have 
sent me, you have taken care to inscribe a word of proud address 
that I have forbidden. I beg your holiness not to do this hence- 
forth, because when more is given to another than reason requires, 
it is withdrawn from you. I consider it no honor to see the honor 
of my brethren diminished. For my honor is the honor of the 
church universal, and the life and vigor of my brethren. But 
if your holiness calls me ‘universal pope,’ that is to deny to your- 
self what you attribute wholly to me.’’%7 

Gregory’s case was indeed just and honorable; but John, 
aided by the favor of the Emperor Maurice, could never be turned 
aside from his purpose. Also, Cyriacus, his successor, never 
allowed himself to be prevailed upon in this matter. 


(Rome’s jurisdiction enhanced through relations with the 
usurpers Phocas and Pepin, and thereafter established to the 
injury of the church, 17-18) 

17. The eventual establishment of the papal supremacy 

‘Finally, Phocas, who after the murder of Maurice succeeded 
him (I know not why he was friendlier to the Romans—‘probably 
because he had been crowned there without strife)—‘granted to 
Boniface III what Gregory had never sought, that Rome should 
be head of all the churches. In this way the controversy was ter- 
minated. 

Yet this benefit of the emperor would have done the Roman 
see no good, except for what happened thereafter. For Greece and 
all Asia were a little later cut off from communion with Rome. 
Gaul reverenced the bishop of Rome to the point of obeying him 
only in so far as it pleased. But after Pepin occupied the kingdom 
it was first reduced to subjection. For when Zacharias, Roman 
pontiff, had assisted him in his perfidy and robbery in order that, 
having expelled the lawful king, he might seize the kingdom as 
plunder, the pope received as his reward the Roman see’s jurisdic- 


37 Gregory I was bitterly offended when John the Faster, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, began (588) to style himself ‘Ecumenical Patriarch,” although 
this title had been used earlier in imperial state documents. See Gregory's 
Letters V. 37, 39, 41, 44, 45, Cited sec. 4, note 11, above, and VIII. xxix, to 
Eulogius of Alexandria (MGH Epistolae II. 31; MPL [VIII. 30} 77. 933). On 
the whole controversy, see F. H. Dudden, Gregory the Great: His Place in 
History and Thought Il. 201-237; E. Caspar, Geschichte des Papsttums II. 


452-456. 
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tion over the churches of Gaul. As robbers are accustomed to 
divide up the common spoil, so these good gentlemen arranged 
between themselves that Pepin should be allowed the earthly and 
civil lordship after the true king had been deprived, while Zacha- 
rias should become the head of all the bishops and hold the 
spiritual power. 

Although this power was at first weak (as commonly happens 
with innovations), it was subsequently strengthened by the au- 
thority of Charlemagne for almost the same reason: he also was 
beholden to the Roman pontiff because he came to the imperial 
rank by the pope’s efforts. 

Now, although it is likely that churches had already everywhere 
deteriorated, it is clear that in Gaul and Germany the old form 
of the church was at that time utterly wiped out. In the archives 
of the Court of Paris there are still extant brief notes of those 
times which, when they deal with church matters, make mention 
of arrangements both of Pepin and of Charlemagne with the 
Roman pontiff. From this, one may infer that at that time a 
change was made in the previous arrangement. 


18. The decay of the church until the time of Bernard of Clairvaux 

‘Since that time, as things daily worsened, the tyranny of the 
Roman see was continually strengthened and increased. This was 
partly due to the bishops’ ignorance, partly to their sloth. For 
when one bishop was taking all things unto himself and more and 
more hastening to advance himself against law and right, the 
others did not strive to restrain his ambition as zealously as they 
should have. And, though they did not lack courage, they were 


38 Calvin, in this section, comments on two centuries of church history. He 
apparently regards the agreement between Pepin the Short and Pope Zachary 
(751) (cf. O. J. Thatcher and E. McNeal, Source Book for Medieval History, 
pp. 102 ff.) as marking the beginning of an era in papal temporal power. Cf. 
G. Kriiger, Das Papsttum: Seine Idee und ihre Trager, 2d edition, ch. 4, “Der 
Pakt mit den Franken,” esp. pp. 35 ff. (this work translated from the first 
edition, The Papacy: The Idea and Its Exponents). Calvin’s reference to the 
Paris archives may represent information given him by his friend John 
Sleidan, the historian (1506-1556), who had spent years in Paris. Sleidan’s 
De quatuor summis imperiis remained unpublished until 1559. A history of 
the papacy widely read and certainly used by Calvin was that of Bartholomew 
Platyna (Platina), De vita Christi et omnium pontificum (1479), a work more 
readable than reliable, on the whole favorable to the popes but with barbed 
allusions to contemporary abuses (tr. Lives of the Popes, London, 1605). 
Platyna admires Pope Zachary and extols Gregory VII as ‘‘a man beloved of 
God, prudent, just, and merciful,” but has only vituperation for Paul II 
(d. 1471). Barth and Niesel suggest also (OS V. 120) that Calvin may have 
used the Vitae Romanorum pontificum of Robert Barnes. Cf. IV. xi. 19, 
note 23. 
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destitute of true learning and knowledge, so that they were quite 
unfit to attempt so great a task. We accordingly see the character 
and prodigious extent of Rome’s profanation of all things sacred, 
and the dissolution of the whole church order in Bernard’s day. 
He complains that there converge upon Rome from the whole 
earth the ambitious, the greedy, the simoniacs, the sacrilegious, 
the keepers of concubines, the incestuous, and all such monsters, 
to obtain or retain churchly honors by apostolic authority; and 
that fraud, deception, and violence have prevailed. He declares 
the method of judgment then in use abominable and unseemly 
for church and law court alike. He cries out that the church is full 
of ambitious men, and that there is no one who shudders more 
at committing crimes than do thieves in a cave when they divide 
among themselves the loot taken from travelers. “Few,” he says, 
“pay attention to the mouth of the lawgiver; all, to his hands. And 
not without reason! For those hands do all the pope’s business. 
What thing is this, that those who say to you, ‘Well done, well 
done,’ are bought from the spoils of the churches? The life of the 
poor is sown in the streets of the rich; silver glitters in the mud; 
men rush to it from all sides; not the poorer man but the stronger 
carries it off, or perhaps he who runs more swiftly. Yet this 
morality—or rather, this mortality—comes not from you. Would 
that it might end in you! Amid these things you perform your 
pastoral duties, surrounded by much and costly array. If I dare 
say it, these are pastures of devils rather than of sheep. Of course, 
Peter made a practice of this; Paul played at this! Your court is 
accustomed to receive goods rather than make men good. For 
evil men do not profit there; but good men fail there.”” Now no 
godly person can read without great horror the abuses of appeals 
to which he refers. Lastly, on the unbridled covetousness of the 
Roman see in usurping jurisdiction, he concludes as follows: “I 
voice the murmur and common complaint of the churches. ‘They 
cry out that they are mangled and dismembered. There are either 
none or few churches that do not lament or fear these cruel blows. 
You ask what blows? Abbots are pulled away from their bishops; 
bishops from their archbishops, etc. Strange, indeed, if this can be 
excused! By behaving in this way you prove that you have fullness 
of power, but not of righteousness. ‘This you do because you can, 
but the question is whether you also ought. You have been ap- 
pointed to preserve for each his honor and rank, not to covet 


them.’”9 
38° Bernard, De consideratione I. iv. 5; x. 13; IV. ii. 4, 5; IV. iv. 77; III. ii. 6-12; 


III. iv. 14 (MPL 182. 732, 740f., 774£., 780, 761-764, 766; tr. G. Lewis, 
Bernard on Consideration, pp. 20, 32, 84, 109, 101 f., 75~82, 85). 
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I have chosen to mention these few instances from many, partly 
that my readers may see how gravely the church had wasted away, 
partly that they may also recognize into what great sorrow and 
anguish all the godly were cast by this calamity. 


(Later papal claims contrary to the principles of Gregory I and 
Bernard, 19-22) 
19. The present-day papacy in its claims to power 

‘But now, though we today grant the Roman pontiff that emi- 
nence and wideness of jurisdiction, which in the middle period 
(the time of Leo and Gregory) this see had, what is this to the 
papacy today? I am not yet speaking of earthly dominion, nor of 
civil power, which we shall look at afterward in their place;* but 
what similarity does that spiritual government of which they 
boast have to the condition of these times? For they define the 
pope simply as the supreme head of the church on earth, and the 
universal bishop of the whole world.*! But the pontiffs themselves, 
when they speak of their authority, with great arrogance declare 
that the power to command is in their hands while with others 
rests the necessity to obey; that all their pronouncements are to 
be so received as if confirmed by Peter’s divine voice; that pro- 
vincial synods, because they do not have the pope present, have 
no force; that they themselves have power to ordain clergy for 
any church whatsoever; and to summon to their see those or- 
dained elsewhere. There are innumerable things of this sort in 
Gratian’s farrago which I do not recount, lest ] bore my readers 
unduly. But they amount to this: the supreme jurisdiction of all 
cases is in the possession of the Roman pontiff alone, whether in 
adjudicating and defining doctrines, or in laying down laws, or in 
establishing discipline, or in rendering judgments. 

It would also be long and superfluous to recount the privileges 
which they take upon themselves in what they call “reservations.” 
But what is most unbearable of all, they leave no jurisdiction 
on earth to control or restrain their lust if they abuse such bound- 
less power. Because of the primacy of the Roman Church, they 
say, no one has the right to review the judgments of this see. 
Likewise: as judge it will be judged neither by emperor, nor by 
kings, nor by all the clergy, nor by the people. This is the very 
height of imperiousness for one man to set himself up as judge 
of all, and suffer himself to obey the judgment of none. But what 
if he exercise tyranny over God’s people? If he scatter and lay 
40 TV. xi, 8-14. 

41 Gratian, Decretum I. xii. 2; xxii. 2; II. xxiv. 1. 15 (MPL 187. 62, 118 £., 1270; 

Friedberg I. 27, 73, 970). 
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waste Christ’s Kingdom? If he throw the whole church into con- 
fusion? If he turn the pastoral office into robbery? Nay, though 
he be utterly wicked, he denies he is bound to give an accounting. 
For these are the popes’ words: “God willed that other men’s 
cases be settled by men, but he has without question reserved the 
bishop of this see to his own judgment.” Likewise: ‘“The subjects’ 
deeds are judged by us but ours by God alone.” 


20. New forgeries support extravagant claims* 

‘That edicts of this sort might have more weight, they have 
falsely substituted the names of ancient pontiffs, as if things had 
been so established from the very beginning; while it is perfectly 
certain that whatever more is attributed to the Roman pontiff 
than we have reported to have been granted to him by ancient 
councils, is new and recently invented. Nay more, their im- 
pudence has reached the point that they have put forth a rescript 
under the name of Anastasius, patriarch of Constantinople, in 
which he attests as a thing sanctioned by ancient rules, that 
nothing should be done even in the most distant provinces which 
had not previously been referred to the Roman see.*? Apart from 
the plain fact that this is wholly groundless, what man will believe 
that an adversary and rival in honor and dignity uttered such a 
commendation of the Roman see? But it was fitting that these 
Antichrists be carried to the point of madness and blindness, so 
that to all persons of sound mind who will only open their eyes 
the wickedness of these men should be obvious. But the decretal 
epistles gathered by Gregory IX, as also the Clementines, and the 
Extravagantes of Martin, still more openly and_ boisterously 
breathe out everywhere an unrestrained fury and tyranny like 
that of barbarian kings. Yet these are the oracles by which the 


42 Calvin takes these typical phrases to describe papal authority from Gratian’s 
Decretum. The numerous references are in OS V. 122 f. Gratian’s source for 
the last statement, however, is the Forged Decretals. Innumerable utterances 
of this sort emanated from Gregory VI and certain of the thirteenth-century 
popes. Cf. Mirbt, Quellen zur Geschichte des Papsttums, nos. 250, 255, 271 £., 
299 £., 309; Thatcher and McNeal, Source Book, pp. 142, 144, 156, 208, 214, 
219 ff., 311-357; E. Emerton, The Correspondence of Gregory VII, pp. 124, 
126, 151 f., 163, 166-175. The sentence of Gregory VII (addressed to Peter 
and hence to the pope), “You are able also on earth to grant and to take 
away ... empires, kingdoms, principalities, dukedoms . . . and the property 
of all man” (Emerton, p. 52), is quoted with approval by Platyna (English 
edition, p. 214). 

43 Forged letter ascribed to Athanasius: “Anastasius” is Gratian’s error, fol- 
lowed by Calvin: Gratian, Decretum II. ix. 3, 12, from Pseudo-Isidore, 
Epistola Athanasii, ch. 4 (MPL 187. 798; Friedberg I. 610; Hinschius, Decre- 
tales Pseudo-Isidorianae, p- 480). 
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Romanists wish their papacy esteemed! Hence arose those famous 
sayings, which today carry the force of oracles everywhere in the 
papacy: that the pope cannot err, that the pope is above councils, 
that the pope is the universal bishop of all churches and the 
supreme head of the church on earth.“ I forebear to mention their 
much more absurd follies, which the stupid canonists babble in 
their schools, and which the Romanist theologians, to flatter their 
idol, not only assent to, but even applaud. 


2r. Gregory condemned what popes now affirm* 

‘J shall not deal with them with utmost rigor, as I might. 
Against this great insolence someone else would quote the state- 
ment employed by Cyprian before the bishops over whose council 
he presided: “None of us says he is the bishop of bishops, or by 
tyrannical terror compels his colleagues to obey him.” He would 
raise as an objection what was decreed a little later at Carthage: 
“Let none be called prince of priests or first bishop.”4* He would 
gather from these historical incidents many testimonies, from 
synods many canons, from the books of the ancients many opin- 
ions, which would put the Roman pontiffs in their place! 

But I pass over these, that I may not seem to press them too 
closely. Still, let these excellent patrons of the Roman see answer 
me with what shamelessness they dare defend the title “universal 
bishop,” which, as they see, was often anathematized by Gregory. 
If Gregory’s testimony ought to prevail, by making their pontiff 
universal they declare him to be Antichrist. 

Also, no more was the name “head” in use. For Gregory else- 
where says this: ““Peter was the chief member in the body; John, 
Andrew, and James were heads of particular groups of people. 
Yet all members of the church are under one Head. Indeed, the 
saints before the law, the saints under the law, the saints in grace, 


44 The papal claim of infallibility is strongly asserted in the Dictatus Papae, 
a papal document usually attributed to Hildebrand, but possibly to be dated 
a few years later than his death (1085). One of its propositions is: “The 
Roman Church has never erred and according to the witness of Holy Scrip- 
ture [cf. Luke 22:31 f.] will never err to all eternity” (from Gregory VII, 
Registrum II. 55a, no. 22; MGH Epistolae selectae, ed. E. Caspar (1923), II. 
207; tr. O, J. Thatcher and E. McNeal, Source Book for Medieval History, 
p- 138). The sources for this and the following section are cited in detail in 
OS V. 124f. On the authority of popes, cf. LCC XIV. 28, 115-126. Cf. IV. 
xi. 13. 

45 Sententiae episcoporum de haereticis baptizandis, Council of Carthage under 
Cyprian (256): CSEL 3. i. 436; Council of Carthage (397) canon xxvi (Mansi 
III. 884); Augustine, On Baptism III. iii. 5 (MPL 43. 141 f,; tr. NPNF IV. 
437). The opening sentences of this section constitute one of the best ex- 
amples of Calvin’s use of preterition, the figure of speech by which allusion 
is briefly made to matters on which silence is professed. 
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all perfecting the body of the Lord, have been constituted as its 
members. And no one ever wished himself to be called ‘uni- 
versal.’ ”’ 

The fact that the pontiff claims for himself the power to com- 
mand is little consonant with what Gregory elsewhere says. For 
when Eulogius, bishop of Alexandria, had said that he was “com- 
manded by him,” Gregory replied in this way: ‘““Remove, I beg 
of you, this word ‘command’ from my hearing; for I know who I 
am and who you are: in degree you are my brothers; in moral 
character, my fathers. Therefore, I have not commanded but 
have taken care to indicate what things seemed useful.’ 

In thus extending his jurisdiction without limit, the bishop of 
Rome does a grave and frightful injury not only to the other 
bishops but also to the several churches. For in this way he man- 
gles and slashes them so that he may build up his see from the 
ruins of theirs. 

He exempts himself from all judgments and wishes to rule in 
such a tyrannical fashion that he regards his own whim as law— 
such conduct is surely so unbecoming and so foreign to the ecclesi- 
astical order that it can in no way be borne. For it is utterly abhor- 
rent not only to a sense of piety but also of humanity. 


22. The corruption of the present-day papacy 

‘But that I may not be compelled to pursue and examine in- 
dividual points, I again appeal to those who today wish to be 
thought the best and most faithful patrons of the Roman see, 
whether they are not ashamed to defend the present state of the 
papacy. For it clearly is a hundred times more corrupt than it was 
in the times of Gregory and Bernard, though even then it greatly 
displeased those holy men. Gregory repeatedly complains that he 
is excessively distracted by alien occupations; that under the guise 
of the bishop’s office he is drawn back into the world; that there 
he is enslaved to greater earthly cares than he ever remembered 
serving as a layman; that he is pressed by the bustle of secular 
affairs, so that his mind cannot at all rise to heavenly things; that 
he is tossed by many waves of causes and afflicted by the storms 
of a troubled life, so that he may rightly say, “I have come into the 
depths of the sea.”47 It is true that amid those secular occupations 


*° Gregory I, Letters V. 54 (MGH Epistolae I. 340; MPL [V. 18] 77. 799; tr. 
NPNF 2 ser. XII. ii. 16 ff.); Letters VU. 2g (MGH Epistolae I. 31; MPL 
[VIII. 30] 77. 933; tr. NPNF 2 ser. XII. ii. 241). 

‘7 Gregory I, Leiters I. 5, 7, 25, 24 (MGH Epistolae 1. 5 £., 9, 38, 35; MPL [nos. 
of last two, I. 27; I. 25, respectively] 77. 448, 455, 480, 476; tr. NPNF 2 ser. 
XII. ii. 75, 77, 85). 
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he could still teach the people through sermons, privately ad- 
monish and correct those who needed it, govern the church, give 
counsel to his colleagues, and exhort them to their duty. Beyond 
all this, there remained some time for writing; and yet he laments 
his calamity, that he is drowned in the very depths of the sea. 
If the administration of that time was a “sea,” what is to be said 
of the present papacy? What likeness do they have between them? 
Here there is no preaching, no care for discipline, no zeal toward 
the churches, no spiritual activity—in short, nothing but the 
world. Yet this labyrinth*® is praised as if nothing better ordered 
and disposed could be found. 

What complaints does Bernard pour out, what groanings does 
he utter, when he gazes upon the vices of his age?#? What if he 
could look upon this iron—and, if such can be, worse than iron— 
age of ours? What depravity is this, not only stubbornly to look 
upon as sacred and divine what all the saints have unanimously 
disapproved, but also to misuse their testimony to defend the 
papacy, which clearly was utterly unknown to them? However, I 
admit that in Bernard’s time the corruption of all things was so 
great that it was not much different from our own. But those who 
seek any pretext from that middle period (of Leo and Gregory 
and the like) lack all shame. For they are doing just as anyone 
who, to establish the monarchy of the Caesars, would praise the 
ancient condition of the Roman republic; that is, they would bor- 
row the praises of freedom to adorn their tyranny.*° 


(Arraignment of the later papacy, 23-30) 
23. Does there exist in Rome any church or bishopric at all? 

‘Finally, even though all these things were conceded, a brand- 
new conflict with them arises when we say that there is no church 
at Rome in which benefits of this sort can reside; when we deny 
that any bishop exists there to sustain these privileges of rank. 
Suppose all these things were true (which we have already con- 
vinced them are false): that by Christ’s word Peter was appointed 
head of the whole church; that he deposited in the Roman see 
the honor conferred upon him; that it was sanctioned by the 
authority of the ancient church and confirmed by long use; that 
the supreme power was always given to the Roman pontiff unani- 
mously by all men; that he was the judge of all cases and of all 
men; and that he was subject to no man’s judgment. Let them 


48 “Labyrinthus.” Cf. I. v. 12, note 36. 

*9 Cf. sec. 18, note 39, above. 

50 This telling comparison has implications for Calvin’s political thought; cf. 
IV. xi. 5; IV. xx. 8. 
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have even more if they will. I reply with but one word: none of 
these things has any value unless there be a church and bishop at 
Rome. This they must concede to me: what is not a church can- 
not be the mother of churches; he who is not a bishop cannot be 
the prince of bishops. Do they, then, wish to have the apostolic 
see at Rome? Let them show me a true and lawful apostolate. Do 
they wish to have the supreme pontiff? Let them show me a 
bishop. What then? Where will they show us any semblance of the 
church? They call it one indeed and have it repeatedly on their 
lips. Surely a church is recognized by its own clear marks; and 
“bishopric” is the name of an office. Here I am not speaking of 
the people but of government itself, which ought perpetually to 
shine in the church. Where in their church is there a ministry 
such as Christ’s institution requires? Let us remember what has 
already been said of the presbyters’ and bishop’s office.*! If we test 
the office of cardinals by that rule, we shall admit that they are 
nothing less than they are presbyters. I should like to know what 
one episcopal quality the pontiff himself has. The first task of the 
bishop’s office is to teach the people from God’s Word. The sec- 
ond and next is to administer the sacraments. The third is to ad- 
monish and exhort, also to correct those who sin and to keep the 
people under holy discipline. What of these offices does he per- 
form? Indeed, what does he even pretend to do? Let them say, 
therefore, in what way they would have him regarded a bishop, 
who does not even in pretense touch any part of this office with 
his little finger. 


24. The apostasy* 

‘It is not with a bishop as it is with a king. For a king, even 
though he does not fulfill his kingly responsibility, nonetheless 
retains the honor and title. But in judging a bishop we take into 
account Christ’s command, which ought always to be in force 
in the church. Let the Romanists then untie this knot for me. I 
deny that their pontiff is the chief of the bishops, since he is no 
bishop. They must prove this last point false if they would tri- 
umph in the first. What about the fact that he has no character- 
istic of a bishop, but rather all things contrary to one? But here, 
O God, at what point shall I begin? With his doctrine or his 
morals? What shall I say or what shall I leave unsaid? Where shall 
I end? This I say: since the world today is flooded with so many 
perverse and impious doctrines, full of so many kinds of super- 
stitions, blinded by so many errors, drowned in such great idol- 
atry—there is none of these evils anywhere that does not flow 
52 [V. iii. 6-8. 
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from the Roman see, or at least draw strength there. There is 
no other reason why the pontiffs rage with such madness against 
the reviving doctrine of the gospel, and stretch every nerve to 
suppress it; why they incite all kings and princes to persecute it— 
except that they see that their whole kingdom will fall and crum- 
ble as soon as Christ’s gospel gains sway. Leo was cruel; Clement 
was bloodstained; Paul is truculent.5? But these men are driven 
to contend against truth not so much by nature as because this 
was the only way to look after their power. Therefore, since they 
cannot be safe until they have put Christ to flight, they strive in 
this cause just as if they were fighting for altar, hearth, and their 
very lives. What then? Where we see nothing but horrid apostasy 
there will be no apostolic see, will there? He will be no vicar of 
Christ, who, by persecuting the gospel with furious efforts, openly 
professes himself to be Antichrist, will he? He will be no successor 
of Peter, who strives with fire and sword to demolish all that 
Peter built up, will he? He will be no head of the church, who, 
by cutting off and dismembering the church from Christ its own 
true Head, tears and mangles it in itself, will he? Of old, Rome 
was indeed the mother of all churches; but after it began to be- 
come the see of Antichrist, it ceased to be what it once was. 


25. The kingdom of Antichrist* 

‘To some we seem slanderers and railers when we call the 
Roman pontiff “Antichrist.’’>? But those who think so do not real- 
ize they are accusing Paul of intemperate language, after whom 
we speak, indeed, so speak from his very lips. And lest anyone 
object that we wickedly twist Paul’s words (which apply to an- 
other) against the Roman pontiff, I shall briefly show that these 
cannot be understood otherwise than of the papacy. Paul writes 
that Antichrist will sit in God’s temple [II Thess. 2:4]. In another 
place, also, the Spirit, ‘describing his image in the person of 
Antiochus, shows that ‘his kingdom will consist in boasting and 
blaspheming of God [Dan. 7:25; Rev. 3:10; 13:5]. Hence, we infer 
that this is a tyranny more over souls than over bodies, which is 
raised up against the spiritual kingdom of Christ. Secondly, that 
this tyranny is such as does not wipe out either the name of Christ 
or of the church but rather misuses a semblance of Christ and 
lurks under the name of the church as under a mask. All the 
heresies and sects which have been from the beginning belong to 
the kingdom of Antichrist. Nevertheless, when Paul foretells a 


52 Referring to Leo X (1513-1521), Clement VII (1523-1534), and Paul Ili 
(1534-1549). Calvin wrote this in 1543. 
458 Cf. IV. il. 12, note 16. 
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falling away that is to come [II Thess. 2:3] by this description, he 
means that that seat of abomination will be raised up when a 
universal apostasy seizes the church, even though many scattered 
members of the church persevere in the true unity of faith. But 
Paul adds that in his time Antichrist began to undertake his work 
in the mystery of iniquity [II Thess. 2:7], which he was afterward 
to complete openly; by this we understand that this calamity was 
to be neither caused by one man, nor finished in one man. Now, 
he designates Antichrist by this mark, that he will deprive God 
of his honor in order to take it upon himself [II Thess. 2:4]. We 
ought consequently to follow this as the chief indication in search- 
ing out Antichrist, especially when such pride leads even to the 
public scattering of the church. Since, therefore, it is clear that 
the Roman pontiff has shamelessly transferred to himself what 
belonged to God alone and especially to Christ, we should have 
no doubt that he is the leader and standard-bearer of that impious 
and hateful kingdom. 


26. The papacy far removed from a true church order* 

‘Now let those Romanists go and set up antiquity against us. 
As if in so great an overturning of everything, the honor of the 
see could stand where there is no see! Eusebius tells that God, to 
carry out his vengeance, transferred the church that was at Jerusa- 
lem to Pella.s4 What we hear happened once could happen more 
often. Therefore, so to bind the honor of primacy to a place, that 
he who is Christ’s most hateful enemy, the supreme foe of the 
gospel, the greatest waster and scatterer of the church, the cruelest 
slaughterer and butcher of all the saints, should be considered 
nonetheless Christ’s vicar, Peter’s successor, the first bishop of the 
church, merely because he occupies the see which was once the 
first see of all—this, indeed, is utterly ridiculous and stupid. I 
leave unsaid how much difference there is between the pope’s 
chancery and a right ordering of the church. Yet this one thing 
can very well take away all doubt over this question. For no one 
of sound mind confines the office of bishop within lead and seals— 
much less within that headquarters® of all frauds and deceits— 
in which matters the spiritual government of the pope is reck- 
oned! Someone, therefore, has aptly stated that the Roman 
Church of which men boast was long ago turned into a court, the 
only thing which is now seen at Rome. Here I am not blaming 


54 Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History III. v. 3 (GCS g. i. 196; MPG 20. 229; tr. 
NPNF 2 ser. I. 138). 

35 “In illo... magisterio.” VG has the variant: “en cette boutique, 
or “trading place.” 
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the vices of men, but I am showing that the papacy itself is di- 
rectly contrary to church order. 


27. The wicked behavior and the heretical teachings of the popes 
stand in stark contrast to their claims 

‘Now, if we come to actual men, it is well known what kinds 
of vicars of Christ we shall find: Julius, Leo, Clement, and Paul 
will, to be sure, be pillars of the faith, foremost interpreters of 
religion, who never grasped anything of Christ except what they 
had learned in Lucian’s school.** But why do I list three or four 
pontiffs? As if there were doubt what kind of religion the pontiffs, 
with the whole college of cardinals, long ago professed, and profess 
today! ‘This is the first article of that secret theology which reigns 
among them: there is no God. The second: everything written 
and taught about Christ is falsehood and deceit.*’ The third: the 
doctrines of a life to come and of a final resurrection are mere 
fables. Not all think so, and few speak thus, I admit. But this long 
ago began to be the customary religion of the pontiffs. Although 
this is very familiar to all who know Rome, the Romanist theo- 
logians do not cease to boast that by Christ’s privilege it has been 
provided that the pope cannot err because it was said to Peter, “I 
have prayed for you that your faith may not fail” [Luke 22:32]. 
What benefit, I beg of you, do they get by a mockery so shameless, 
except to let the whole world understand they have come to the 
utmost limit of wickedness, so that they neither fear God nor 
reverence men? 


28. Apostasy of John XXII* 

cBut let us imagine that the impiety of the pontiffs whom I 
mentioned is hidden, because they have neither published it by 
preaching nor by writings, but have betrayed it only in table, in 
bedchamber, or at least within walls. However, if they wish this 
privilege (which they allege) to hold good, let them expunge 
from the list of the popes John XXII, who openly asserted that 


56 Julius II (1503-1513). Cf. sec. 23, note 51, above. 

57 In 1537, Erasmus wrote to Augustinus Steuchus Eugubinus of Bologna, the 
author of On Behalf of the Christian Religion Against the Lutherans (1530): 
“Jt may be that in Germany there are those who do not shrink from blas- 
phemies against God; but they are corrected with the severest penalties. But 
at Rome J have heard with these ears some who raged in abominable blas- 
phemies against Christ and his apostles, in my presence and that of many, 
and that with impunity.” (H. M. Allen and H. W. Garrod, Opus eptstolarum 
Des. Erasmi Roterodami IX, p. 218.) Cf. Beveridge, Institutes I. 385, note 1. 
Steuchus later (1547) attempted to reply to Valla’s exposure of the Donation 
of Constantine. 
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souls are mortal and die along with bodies until the day of resur- 
rection. And that you may mark that the whole see with its chief 
props was then utterly fallen, none of the cardinals opposed this 
great madness, but the School of Paris impelled the king of France 
to force him to recant. The king forbade his subjects to communi- 
cate with John unless he should promptly repent, and published 
this by herald in the usual way. Compelled by this necessity, the 
pope abjured his error, as Jean Gerson, who was then living, tes- 
tifies.6® This example relieves me from having to dispute with my 
opponents any longer over their statement that the Roman see 
and its pontiffs cannot err in faith, because it was said to Peter: 
“I have prayed for you that your faith may not fail” [Luke 22:32]. 
Surely with such a foul kind of fall did John XXII fall from the 
true faith that here is a notable proof to posterity that not all are 
Peters who succeed Peter in the bishop’s office. Yet of itself this 
claim is also so childish it needs no answer. For if they wish to 
apply to Peter’s successors everything that was said to Peter, it will 
follow that they are all Satans, since the Lord also said this to 
Peter: “Get behind me, Satan! You are a hindrance to me” [Matt. 
16:23]. Indeed, it will be as easy for us to turn back this latter 
saying upon them as for them to cast the other against us. 


29. Moral abandonment of the popes* 

‘But I have no inclination to vie with them at playing the fool. 
Therefore, J return whence J had digressed. To bind Christ, the 
Spirit, and the church to a place, so that whoever may rule there, 
even if he be a devil, is still considered the vicar of Christ and 
head of the church because it was once Peter’s see—this, I say, is 
not only impious and insulting to Christ, but extremely absurd 
and alien to common sense! The Roman pontiffs either have for 
a long time been quite devoid of religion or have been its greatest 
enemies. Therefore, they no more become vicars of Christ be- 
cause of the see which they occupy than an idol, when it is set in 
God’s temple, is to be taken for God [II Thess. 2:4]. Now, if their 
morals be brought under judgment, let the pontiffs answer for 
themselves what one recognizable characteristic of a bishop they 
possess. First, that men live at Rome in such fashion while the 
pontiffs not only wink at it and say nothing but also approve it, 
as it were, with a silent nod—is utterly unworthy of bishops. For 
their office is to curb the people’s license with severe discipline. 


58 John Gerson, Sermon on the Feast of Easter (Opera Gersoni, ed. L. E. Du 
Pin, III. 1205). Cf. Calvin, Psychopannychia, Preface (CR V. 171; tr. Calvin, 
Tracts I. 415); Brieve instruction contre les erreurs de la secte commune des 
Anabaptistes (CR VII. 127), 
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But I shall not be so hard upon them as to charge them with other 
men’s transgressions. Yet because they themselves, together with 
their household, with almost the whole college of cardinals, and 
with the whole flock of their clergy, have been prostituted to all 
wickedness, filthiness, and uncleanness, and to all kinds of crimes 
and misdeeds, so that they resemble monsters rather than men— 
in this they, of course, reveal themselves to be anything but bish- 
ops! Yet they ought not to fear lest I further uncover their wicked- 
ness.*° For it is disagreeable to traverse such a filthy mire, and one 
must spare chaste ears. And it seems to me I have quite sufficiently 
proved what I intended: even if Rome had once been the head of 
churches, today it is not worthy of being regarded among the 
smallest toes of the church’s feet. 


jo. The cardinals 

‘As for the cardinals (as they call them), I do not know how 
it has come about that they have suddenly loomed so huge. In 
Gregory’s time this title belonged to bishops alone. For whenever 
Gregory mentions cardinals, he assigns them not exclusively to 
the Roman Church but to all others as well. Consequently, in 
brief, a cardinal priest is nothing but a bishop.© I do not find 
this title among writers of the earlier period. Still, I see that they 
were then less than bishops, while they now far exceed them. 
Augustine’s statement is well known: although, according to the 
names of offices already in use in the church, the office of bishop 
is greater than that of presbyter, yet in many things Augustine is 
less than Jerome.*! This, surely, by no means distinguishes a pres- 
byter of the Roman Church from others, but all equally come 
under bishops. And this was observed to the extent that in the 
Council of Carthage, while two representatives of the Roman see 
were present, one a bishop, the other a-presbyter—the latter was 
relegated to the last place. But, not to pursue old things too far, 
a council is held in Rome under Gregory, in which the presbyters 
sit in the last place and sign by themselves; the deacons have no 
place to sign. In fact, they then had no function except to be 
present and be under the bishop in the ministering of doctrine 


59 Calvin is caustic, but it is noteworthy that he does not dwell here on details 
of the degradation of the unreformed papacy and omits reference to some 
of its worst features: the name of Alexander VI is not mentioned. 

60 Gregory I, Letters I. 15, 77, 793 I. 12, 37; III. 13, 14 (MGH Epistolae I. 16, 
g7 ff., 110, 133, 172 £; MPL 77. 461, note e; 531; 533, note h; 575; 614 £; 
tr. (2d, qth, and 5th only) NPNF 2 ser. XII. ii. gg f., 103, 111). 

61 Augustine, Letters Ixxxii. 4. 33 (MPL 33. 2go; CSEL 34. ii. 385; tr. FC 
12. 418). 

62 Council of Carthage (418) (Mansi III. 699); cf. sec. 9, note 22, above. 
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and sacraments. Now their lot is so changed that they have become 
the cousins of kings and emperors. And there is no doubt that 
they grew up gradually along with their head until they were 
carried to this pinnacle of dignity. 

Well, I have decided to touch this also briefly in passing, so 
my readers may better understand that the Roman see as it exists 
today is very different from that ancient see, with whose privilege 
it protects and defends itself. But whatever they once were, inas- 
much as they now have no true and lawful office in the church, 
they retain only the color and empty shell; indeed, inasmuch 
as they have everything clean contrary to the church, what Greg- 
ory so often writes about had to happen to them. “Weeping, I 
speak,” he says; “groaning, I declare: since the priestly order has 
fallen within, it cannot long stand without.”’® Rather, there must 
be fulfilled what Malachi says of such priests: “You have turned 
aside from the way, you have caused many to stumble in the law. 
You have therefore voided the covenant of Levi, says the Lord. 
...So I have rendered you despised and abased to all the people” 
{Mal. 2:8-9]. I now leave to all the godly to ponder how lofty is 
the pinnacle of the Roman hierarchy to which the papists hesitate 
not, in their wicked shamelessness, to subject even the Word of 
God, which ought to have been venerable and holy in heaven and 
on earth, to men and to angels. 


‘CHAPTER VIII 


THE POWER OF THE CHURCH WITH RESPECT TO 
ARTICLES OF FAITH; AND How IN THE Papacy, 
WITH UNBRIDLED LICENSE, THE CHURCH Has BEEN LED 
TO CorrupT ALL Purity OF DOCTRINE 


(Ecclesiastical power limited by the Word of God, 1-9) 
1. Task and limits of the church’s doctrinal authority 
*There now follows the third section, on the power of the 
church, which resides partly in individual bishops, and partly in 
councils, either provincial or general. I speak only of the spiritual 
power, which is proper to the church. This, moreover, consists 
either in doctrine or in jurisdiction’ or in making laws.? The 
88 Gregory, Letters V. 57a, 58, 62, 63; VI. 7 (MGH Epistolae I. 365, 369, 377, 
379, 386; MPL 77. 790, 793, 799; tr. NPNF 2 ser. XII. ii [3d and last cita- 
tions only]. 187, 191). 
1In IV. xi. 1, jurisdiction is called the third and principal part of ecclesias- 
tical power. 
2 In IV. x, the legislative power is treated as the second part of ecclesiastical 
power. On Reformed conceptions of church power, as viewed from the 
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doctrinal side has two parts: authority to lay down articles of 
faith, and authority to explain them. 

e®Before we begin to discuss each of these in particular, I 
should like to warn pious readers that they should remember to 
refer whatever is taught about the power of the church to the 
purpose for which, according to Paul, it is given, that is, for up- 
building and *not for destruction [II Cor. 10:8; 13:10]. ‘Those 
who use it lawfully deem themselves no more than servants of 
Christ, and at the same time servants of the people in Christ [I 
Cor. 4:1]. ‘Now the only way to build up the church is for the 
ministers themselves to endeavor to preserve Christ’s authority 
for himself; this can only be secured if what he has received from 
his Father be left to him, namely, that he alone is the schoolmaster 
of the church. For it is written not of any other but of him alone, 
“Hear him” [Matt. 17:5]. 

The power of the church is therefore to be not grudgingly 
manifested but yet to be kept within definite limits, that it may 
not be drawn hither and thither according to men’s whim. For 
this reason it will be of especial benefit to observe how it is de- 
scribed by the prophets and apostles. For if we simply grant to 
men such power as they are disposed to take, it is plain to all how 
abrupt is the fall into tyranny, which ought to be far from Christ’s 
church. 


2. The doctrinal authority of Moses and the priests 
*Accordingly, we must here remember that whatever authority 
and dignity the Spirit in Scripture accords to either priests or 
prophets, or apostles, or successors of apostles, it is wholly given 
not to the men personally, but to the ministry to which they have 
been appointed; or (to speak more briefly) to the Word, whose 
ministry is entrusted to them. For if we examine them all in 
order, we shall not find that they have been endowed with any 
authority to teach or to answer, except in the name and Word of 
the Lord. ‘For, where they are called to office, it is at the same 


standpoint of Scottish Free-Church Presyterianism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the extended study of J. Bannerman, The Church of Christ (Edin- 
burgh, 1868), Vol. I, is still useful. Part II of Vol. I is entitled “Power of 
the Church” (I. 187-275); Part III, Division I, treats of church power as 
respects doctrine (potestas doyyarixy) (I. 276-334). Fr. Turretin gives a 
typical Reformed definition of the potestas, Soyuariky, daraxrixy, and 
diaxpirix}, the power of the church to declare its faith, to make laws and 
constitutions, and to exercise discipline: Institutio theologiae elenchticae 
(Geneva, 1680-1683 and later editions), Part III, Book XVIII, qu. xxix. Cf. 
the United Church of Canada, Statement Concerning Ordination to the 
Ministry, pp. 46-50. 
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time enjoined upon them not to bring anything of themselves, 
but to speak from the Lord’s mouth. And he himself does not 
bring them forth to be heard by the people before teaching them 
what to speak: they are to speak nothing but his Word. 

“Moses himself, the prince of all the prophets, was to be heard 
above the rest; but he was previously instructed on his orders and 
could proclaim nothing at all except from the Lord [Ex. 3:4 ff.]. 
*The people, therefore, embracing his teaching, ‘‘believed,” it is 
said, ‘in God and in his servant Moses” [Ex. 14:31]. 

¢®That the authority of the priests also might not be held in 
contempt, it was sanctioned with the heaviest penalties [Deut. 
17:9-13]. But the Lord at the same time shows under what con- 
dition they were to be heard when he says that he has made his 
covenant with Levi, that the law of truth might be on his lips 
{Mal. 2:4, 6]. And a little later he adds: “The lips of a priest 
should guard knowledge, and men should seek the law from his 
mouth, for he is the messenger of the Lord of Hosts” [Mal. 2:4]. 
“Therefore, if the priest wishes to be heard, let him show himself 
to be God’s messenger; that is, let him faithfully communicate 
the commands which he has received from his Author. And as far 
as the hearing of them is concerned, it is expressly laid down that 
they are to answer according to God’s law. [Deut. 17:10-11.] 


3. The doctrinal authority of the prophets 

*Fzekiel felicitously describes the general character of the 
prophets’ power: “‘O Son of man,’ says the Lord, ‘I have ap- 
pointed you as a watchman for the house of Israel; you will there- 
fore hear a word of my mouth and will declare it to them from 
me’”’ [Ezek. 3:17 p.]. Is not he who is bidden to hear a word from 
the Lord’s mouth forbidden to invent anything of his own? What 
is it to bring tidings from the Lord? So to speak that one dare 
confidently boast that the word he brings is not his own, but the 
Lord’s. Jeremiah expresses the same thought in other words: “Let 
the prophet who has a dream tell the dream, and let him who has 
my word speak my true word” [Jer. 23:28 p.]. Surely, he is stating 
a law for them all. Moreover, it is such that God does not allow 
anyone to teach more than he has commanded. And he afterward 
calls whatever has not come forth from himself alone, ‘chaff’ 
[Jer. 23:28]. *Therefore, none of the prophets opened his mouth 
unless the Lord had anticipated his words. Hence, it comes that 
these expressions are so often found among them: “the Word of 
the Lord,” ‘‘the burden of the Lord,” “Thus saith the Lord,” 
“The mouth of the Lord has spoken.” And rightly! For Isaiah 
exclaimed that his lips were unclean [Isa. 6:5]; Jeremiah admitted 
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that he knew not how to speak, for he was a child [Jer. 1:6]. What 
could come forth from the defiled mouth of Isaiah and the foolish 
mouth of Jeremiah but filth and folly, if they spoke their own 
word? But they had holy and pure lips when they began to be in- 
struments of the Holy Spirit. ‘When the prophets are bound by 
this reverence not to deliver anything but what they have re- 
ceived, then they are adorned with extraordinary power and ex- 
cellent titles. “For when the Lord testifies that he has “set them 
over nations and kingdoms, to pluck up and to root out, to de- 
stroy and to overthrow, to build and to plant” [Jer. 1:10], he 
immediately adds the reason: because he has put his words in 
their mouth [Jer. 1:9]. 


4. The doctrinal authority of the apostles 

@Now if you look upon the apostles, they are indeed commended 
with many notable titles. They are “the light of the world” and 
“the salt of the earth” [Matt. 5:13-14]; they are to be heard for 
Christ’s sake [Luke 10:16]; whatever they “bind or loose on earth 
shall be bound or loosed in heaven” [Matt. 16:19; 18:18; cf. John 
20:23]. But they show by their name how much is permitted to 
them in their office. That is, if they are “apostles,” they are not 
to prate whatever they please, but are faithfully to report the 
commands of Him by whom they have been sent. *And Christ’s 
words, with which he has defined their mission, are plain enough: 
he commanded them to go and teach all nations everything he had 
enjoined [Matt. 28:19~-20]. But he also received this law in him- 
self and applied it to himself so that it would be unlawful for any- 
one to reject it. *“My teaching is not mine but his who sent me,” 
the Father’s [John 7:16]. “He was the sole and eternal counselor 
of the Father, and was appointed Lord and Master of all by the 
Father. ‘Yet, because he performs the ministry of teaching, by his 
own example he prescribes for all his ministers what rule they 
ought to follow in teaching. The power of the church, therefore, is 
not infinite but subject to the Lord’s Word and, as it were, en- 
closed within it. 


5. Unity and multiplicity of revelation* 

‘But although this principle has prevailed in the church from 
the beginning and ought to prevail today, that the servants of 
God should teach nothing which they have not learned from 
him, still, according to the diversity of the times, they have had 
divers ways of learning. But the present order differs very much 
from what existed in former times. 

¢@First, if what Christ says is true—*‘No one sees the Father 
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except the Son and anyone to whom the Son chooses to reveal 
him” [Matt. 11:27]—‘surely they who would attain the knowledge 
of God should always be directed by that eternal Wisdom. *For 
how could they either have comprehended God’s mysteries with 
the mind, or have uttered them, except by the teaching of him 
to whom alone the secrets of the Father are revealed? Therefore, 
holy men of old knew God only by beholding him in his Son as 
in a mirror (cf. II Cor. 3:18). “When I say this, I mean that God 
has never manifested himself to men in any other way *than 
through the Son, that is, his sole wisdom, light, and truth. “From 
this fountain Adam, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and others 
drank all that they had of heavenly teaching. From the same foun- 
tain, all the prophets have also drawn every heavenly oracle that 
they have given forth. 

¢@For this Wisdom has not always manifested itself in one way. 
‘Among the patriarchs God” used secret revelations, but at the 
same time to confirm these he added such signs that they could 
have no doubt that it was God who was speaking to them. What 
the patriarchs had received they handed on to their descendants. 
For the Lord had left it with them on this condition, that they 
should so propagate it. The children and children’s children knew 
when God dictates within that what they heard was from heaven, 
not from earth. 


6. Scriptural foundation of the Word of God in the Old Cove- 
nant 

‘But where it pleased God to raise up a more visible form of the 
church, he willed to have his Word set down and sealed in writ- 
ing,’ that his priests might seek from it what to teach the people, 
and that every doctrine to be taught should conform to that rule. 
Therefore, after the law has been published, the priests are bid- 
den to teach “from the mouth of the Lord” [Mal. 2:4, cf. Vg. and 
Comm.]. This means that they should teach nothing strange or 
foreign to that doctrine which God included in the law; indeed, 
it was unlawful for them to add to it or take away from it [Deut. 
4:2; 19:1]. 

Thee wea followed the prophets, through whom God pub- 
lished new oracles which were added to the law—but not so new 
that they did not flow from the law and hark back to it. As for 
doctrine, they were only interpreters of the law and added noth- 
ing to it except predictions of things to come. Apart from these, 
they brought nothing forth but a pure exposition of the law. But 


2 VG: Dieu. Latin has verb only, 
$Cf. I. vi. 2. 
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because the Lord was pleased to reveal a clearer and fuller doc- 
trine in order better to satisfy weak consciences, he commanded 
that the prophecies also be committed to writing and be ac- 
counted part of his Word. At the same time, histories were 
added to these, also the labor of the prophets, but composed 
under the Holy Spirit’s dictation. I include the psalms with the 
prophecies, since what we attribute to the prophecies is common 
to them.4 

‘Therefore, that whole body, put together out of law, proph- 
ecies, psalms, and histories, was the Lord’s Word for the ancient 
people; and to this standard, priests and teachers, even to the 
coming of Christ, had to conform their teaching. And it was not 
lawful for them to turn aside either to the right or to the left 
[Deut. 5:32], for their whole office was limited to answering the 
people from the mouth of God. *This is inferred from a well- 
known passage of Malachi, where the Lord bids them remember 
the law and give heed to it, even until the preaching of the gospel 
[Mal. 4:4]. For thus he shields them from all novel doctrines, and 
does not allow them to turn aside even a hairsbreadth from the 
way which Moses had faithfully shown them. And here is the 
reason why David so eloquently proclaims the excellence of the 
law, and recounts so many praises of it [Ps. 19:7 ff.]: that the Jews 
should yearn for no foreign thing, since all perfection was con- 
tained in it. 


7. “The Word became flesh’ 

4But when the Wisdom of God was at length revealed in the 
flesh, that Wisdom heartily declared to us all that can be compre- 
hended and ought to be pondered concerning the Heavenly Father 
by the human mind. ‘Now therefore, since Christ, the Sun of Right- 
eousness, has shone,° while before there was only dim light, we have 
the perfect radiance of divine truth, like the wonted brilliance 
of midday. *For truly the apostle meant to proclaim no common 
thing when he wrote, “In many and various ways God spoke of 
old to the fathers by the prophets; but in these last days he has 
begun to speak to us through his beloved Son” [Heb. 1:1-2 p., cf. 
Comm.]. For Paul means, in fact, openly declares, that God will 
not speak hereafter as he did before, intermittently through some 
and through others; nor will he add prophecies to prophecies, or 
revelations to revelations. Rather, he has so fulfilled all functions 
of teaching in his Son that we must regard this as the final and 


*In quoting the psalms, Calvin habitually refers to their presumed author, 
David, as ‘the Prophet.” 
5 Cf. II. xi. 46, 11, 14. 
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eternal testimony from him. In this way this whole New Testa- 
ment time, from the point that Christ appeared to us with the 
preaching of his gospel even to the Day of Judgment, is desig- 
nated by “the last hour’’® [I John 2:18], “the last times” [I Tim. 
4:1; 1 Peter 1:20], “the last days” [Acts 2:17; 11 Tim. 3:1; II Peter 
3:3]. This is done that, content with the perfection of Christ’s 
teaching, we may learn not to fashion anything new for ourselves 
beyond this or to admit anything contrived by others. 

It was therefore with good reason that the Father by a singular 
privilege ordained the Son as our teacher, commanding him, and 
not any man, to be heard. He has, indeed, in few words com- 
mended Christ as our teacher when he says, “Hear him” [Matt. 
17:5}. But in these words there is more weight and force than is 
commonly thought. For it is as if, leading us away from all doc- 
trines of men, he should conduct us to his Son alone; bid us seek 
all teaching of salvation from him alone; depend upon him, cleave 
to him; in short (as the words themselves pronounce), hearken to 
his voice alone. And what, indeed, ought we now either to expect 
or to hope from man, when the very Word of life has intimately 
and openly disclosed himself to us? But the mouths of all men 
should be closed when once he has spoken, in whom the Heavenly 
Father willed all the treasures of knowledge and wisdom to be 
hid [Col. 2:3], and has, indeed, so spoken as befitted the wisdom 
of God (which is in every part seamless (cf. John 19:23]) and the 
Messiah (from whom the revelation of all things was awaited 
[John 4:25]); that is, after himself he left nothing for others to 
say. 


8. The apostles authorized to teach what Christ commanded* 
‘Let this be a firm principle: No other word is to be held as the 
Word of God, and given place as such in the church, than what 
is contained first in the Law and the Prophets, then in the writ- 
ings of the apostles; and the only authorized way of teaching in 
the church is by the prescription and standard of his Word. 
From this also we infer that the only thing granted to the apos- 
tles was that which the prophets had had of old. They were to 
expound the ancient Scripture and to show that what is taught 
there has been fulfilled in Christ. Yet they were not to do this 
except from the Lord, that is, with Christ’s Spirit as precursor in 
a certain measure dictating the words.’ “For by this condition 


6 Cf. H. Quistorp, Calvin’s Doctrine of the Last Things, pp. 158 ff., 177 ££, 
181 ff. 

7“Verba quodammodo dictante Christi Spiritu.” The adverb is, however, a 
deliberate qualification, discounting any doctrine of exact verbal inspira- 
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Christ limited their embassy *when he ordered them to go and 
teach not what they had thoughtlessly fabricated, but all that he 
had commanded them [Matt. 28:19-20]. And nothing could be 
said more clearly than what he says in another place: “But you 
are not to be called rabbi, for you have one teacher, . .. the 
Christ” [Matt. 23:8, 10]. Then, to fix this more deeply upon 
their minds, he repeats it twice in the same place [Matt. 23:9—-10]. 
*And because, on account of their ignorance, they could not grasp 
what they had heard and learned from the Master’s lips, the 
Spirit of truth is promised to them, to guide them into a true 
understanding of all things [John 16:13]. ‘For that restriction 
must be carefully noted in which he assigns to the Holy Spirit 
the task of bringing to mind all that he has previously taught by 
mouth [John 14:26]. 


g. Not even the apostles were free to go beyond the Word: much 
less their successors* 

"Accordingly, Peter, who was well instructed by the Master as 
to how much he should do, reserves nothing else for himself or 
others except to impart the doctrine as it has been handed down 
by God. “Let him who speaks,” he says, “speak only the words of 
God” [I Peter 4:11]; ‘that is, not hesitatingly and tremblingly as 
evil consciences are accustomed to speak, but with the high con- 
fidence which befits a servant of God furnished with his sure com- 
mands. *What is this but to reject all inventions of the human 
mind (from whatever brain they have issued) in order that God’s 
pure Word may be taught and learned in the believers’ church? 
What is it but to remove the ordinances, or rather inventions of 
all men (whatever their rank), in order that the decrees of God 
alone may remain in force? ‘These are those spiritual “weapons 

. with power from God to demolish strongholds’; by them 
God’s faithful soldiers “destroy stratagems and every height that 
rises up against the knowledge of God, and take every thought 
captive to obey Christ” [II Cor. 10:4—5, Comm.]. Here, then, is 
the sovereign power with which the pastors of the church, by what- 
ever name they be called, ought to be endowed. That is that they 
may dare boldly to do all things by God’s Word; may compel all 
worldly power, glory, wisdom, and exaltation to yield to and obey 
his majesty; supported by his power, may command all from the 
highest even to the last; may build up Christ’s household and 
cast down Satan’s; may feed the sheep and drive away the wolves; 

tion. The context has reference to teaching, not words merely, showing that 


Calvin’s point is not verbal inerrancy, but the authoritative message of Scrip- 
ture. 
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may instruct and exhort the teachable; may accuse, rebuke, and 
subdue the rebellious and stubborn: may bind and loose; finally, 
if need be, may launch thunderbolts and lightnings; but do all 
things in God’s Word. 

“Yet this, as J have said,® is the difference between the apostles 
and their successors: the former were sure and genuine scribes of 
the Holy Spirit,° and their writings are therefore to be considered 
oracles of God; but the sole office of others is to teach what is 
provided and sealed in the Holy Scriptures. We therefore teach 
that faithful ministers are now not permitted to coin any new 
doctrine, but that they are simply to cleave to that doctrine to 
which God has subjected all men without exception. When I 
say this, I mean to show what is permitted not only to individual 
men but to the whole church as well. “As far as individual men 
are concerned, by the Lord, Paul was surely ordained apostle to 
the Corinthians, but he denies that he has dominion over their 
faith [II Cor. 1:24]. Now who would dare claim a dominion that 
Paul attests does not belong even to him? *But if he had recog- 
nized such license to teach that a shepherd could by right require 
men to subscribe with unquestioning faith to all that he might 
teach—he would never have communicated to these same Corin- 
thians the regulation that when two or three prophets speak “‘let 
the others discriminate. But if a revelation is made to another 
sitting by, let the first be silent’ [I Cor. 14:29-30 p.]. For he thus 
spared no one, and subjected the authority of all to the judgment 
of God’s Word. 

‘But someone will say, for the church universal, the case is dif- 
ferent. “My reply is that Paul also anticipates this doubt in an- 
other passage, when he says: *‘Faith comes from what is heard, 
but what is heard comes from God’s Word” [Rom. 10:17 p.]. Well, 
then, if faith depends upon God’s Word alone, if it applies to it 
and reposes in it alone, what place is now left for the word of 
the whole world? ‘And anyone who well knows what faith is can- 
8 IV. iii, 5-8. 
®“Certi et authentici Spiritus sancti amanuenses.” This passage has been held 

to support the view that Calvin’s doctrine of the inspiration of Scripture was 

one of verbal inerrancy. Yet he has no explicit support of such a view any- 
where else, and here he immediately makes it clear that his interest is in the 
teaching rather than in the form of expression. The statement is prelude to 
the warning against ‘any new dogma.” See L. Goumaz, La Doctrine du salut 

daprés les commentaires de Jean Calvin sur le Nouveau Testament, pp. 110— 

117; H. Clavier, Etudes sur le Calvinisme, pp. 26, 81f.; E. A. Dowey, The 

Knowledge of God in Calvin’s Theology, pp. go ff.; W. Niesel, The Theology 

of Calvin, pp. 31-36; J. K.S. Reid, The Authority of Scripture, pp. 44, 53 fE; 

J. T. McNeill, “The Significance of the Word of God for Calvin,” Church 

Aistory XXVIII (1959), 140-145. 
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not be in doubt here. For faith ought to be upheld with such 
firmness as to stand unconquered and unwavering against Satan 
and all the devices of hell, and the whole world. We shall find 
this firmness solely in God’s Word. Then here is a universal rule 
that we ought to heed: God deprives men of the capacity to put 
forth new doctrine in order that he alone may be our schoolmaster 
in spiritual doctrine as he alone is true [Rom. 3:4] who can 
neither lie nor deceive. This rule pertains as much to the whole 
church as to individual believers. 


(Rejection of claims of doctrinal infallibility apart from the 

Word, 10-16) 
ro. The Roman claim 

“But suppose we compare this power of the church, of which 
we have spoken, with that power by which those spiritual tyrants 
who have falsely called themselves bishops and prelates of re- 
ligion have commended themselves now for some centuries among 
the people of God. Their agreement will be no better than that 
of Christ with Belial [II Cor. 6:15]. ‘It is not my purpose here to 
explain how and in what unworthy ways they have exercised their 
tyranny. I shall only refer to their teaching, which they today de- 
fend first with writings, then with sword and fire. 

e®They take it for granted that a universal council is the true 
image of the church. Having accepted this principle, they pres- 
ently conclude without hesitation that such councils are gov- 
erned directly by the Holy Spirit, and therefore cannot err.!° “But 


10 Cf. IV. ix. 1, note 1. The conception that rightly constituted general councils 
of the church are inerrant is extremely uncommon even among the ardent 
conciliarists. See the passages cited by J. C. L. Gieseler, A Text-Book of 
Church History, tr. H. B. Smith, HI. 322, note 6. Marsilius of Padua is cred- 
ited with this view by his editor, A. Gewirth (Marsilius of Padua, The De- 
fender of Peace I. 357), but the text adduced (II. xix. 2-4) leaves a somewhat 
ambiguous impression. Certainly he affirms the presence of the Holy Spirit 
in the general council, but the “infallible deduction” of which he speaks 
seems to be a deduction from Scripture not explicitly by a council (op. cit., 
II. 274 f.). The emphasis is rather on the superiority of councils to popes. 
This position is declared, without the claim of infallibility, in the celebrated 
decree Sacrosancta, of the Council of Constance, April 6, 1415, reaffirmed by 
the Council of Basel, February 15, 1432. But Dietrich of Niem (1410) goes 
so far as to say that the decisions of a general council are “immutable” (LCC 
XIV. 160). Cf. A. C. Flick, The Decline of the Medieval Church J. 375; II. 
5, 49 £., 53. On the authority of councils, see also B. Tierney’s penetrating 
study, Foundations of the Conciliar Theory, esp. ch. ii, “Pope and General 
Council.” In the sixteenth century, Silvester Prierias, in his Dialogue on 
Papal Power (1517), asserts that a (papal) council, faciens quod in se est, 
cannot err (Kidd, Documents, p. 31). J. Clichtove, in a chapter “De con- 


” 


ciliorum generalium indeviabilitate,” states that the infallibility of a gen- 
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since these men rule, and even constitute, the councils, they 
actually claim for themselves everything they contend to be due 
the councils. *Therefore, they would have our faith stand and fall 
on their decision: so that whatever they have determined on either 
side may be firmly established in our minds; and so that either 
what they have approved may be approved by us beyond question, 
or what they have condemned may also be regarded as condemned. 
Meanwhile, contemptuous of God’s Word, they coin dogmas after 
their own whim, which in accordance with this rule they after- 
ward require to be subscribed to as articles of faith. For they do 
not count a man a Christian unless he firmly consents to all their 
dogmas, whether affirmative or negative—if not with explicit 
faith, at least with implicit.1! “For the church has the power to 
frame new articles of faith. 


rr. The presence of Christ in his church does not annul its bond 
to the Word 

°First, let us hear by what arguments they prove that this au- 
thority has been given to the church; then we shall see how much 
they are helped by what they claim about the church. 

“The church, they say, has excellent promises that never is she 
to be forsaken by Christ, her spouse, but guided by his Spirit into 
all truth {cf. John 16:13]. “But of the promises they habitually 
allege, many were given just as much to individual believers as 
to the whole church. #For even though the Lord was speaking to 
the twelve apostles when he said, “Behold, I am with you even 
unto the end of the age” [Matt. 28:20]; also, “I will pray the 
Father, and he will give you another Advocate . . . even the Spirit 
of truth” [John 14:16-17]," he was promising it not only to the 
Twelve together but also to them individually, as well as to other 
disciples, either those whom he had already received or those who 
would afterward be added. But when they so interpret such prom- 
ises, full of wonderful consolation, as if they were given to no 
individual Christian but to the whole church together, what do 
they do but take away from all Christians the confidence which 
ought to have come from this source to hearten them? I do not 


eral council depends not on the pope but on the divine assistance, the Holy 
Spirit’s presence, and the promise of Christ: Compendium ...veritatum... 
contra erroneas Lutheranorum assertiones (1529), fo. 126. Eck holds a like 
view (Enchiridion, ch. i); cf. IV. ix. 1; IV. 1x. 11, note 17. J. Latomus states 
that “the supreme authority of the church is in ecumenical councils”: Ad- 
versus M. Bucerum ... altera plenaque defensio (1545). 

11 Cochlaeus, De authoritate ecclesiae... (1524) I. vi, fo. D 1a. 

12 Clichtove, op. cit., loc. cit., and Antilutherus I. x, fo. 22b; I. xiv, fo. 31a; 
Eck, Enchiridion, ch. 1. “Advocate” here is in Calvin’s text “Paracletum.” 
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say here that the whole fellowship of believers, supplied with a 
manifold diversity of gifts, has not been endowed with a far fuller 
and richer treasure of heavenly wisdom than each one separately. 
‘Nor do I mean that this is so spoken in common to the believers 
as if all are equally endowed with the Spirit of understanding and 
instruction [cf. Isa. 11:2]. °®But we must not allow Christ’s enemies 
to twist Scripture into an alien meaning to defend their evil case. 
Passing over this, however, I simply admit *what is true: that 
the Lord is ever present with his people and governs them by his 
Spirit. I confess that this Spirit is not the Spirit of error, igno- 
rance, falsehood, or darkness; but of sure revelation, wisdom, 
truth, and light, from whom they may learn without deceit what 
has been given them [I Cor. 2:12]; that is, “what is the hope of 
their calling, and what the riches of the glory of the divine in- 
heritance in the saints” [Eph. 1:18, Vg.]. But believers, even those 
who have been given more excellent gifts than the rest, in this 
flesh receive only the first fruits and some taste of his Spirit [Rom. 
8:23]. Consequently, being aware of their own weakness, nothing 
better is left for them but to keep themselves carefully within the 
limits of God’s Word, lest, if they wander far according to their 
own predilection, they stray quite out of the right way, insomuch 
as they are void of that Spirit by whose teaching alone truth is 
distinguished from falsehood. ‘For all confess with Paul that they 
have not yet reached the goal [Phil. 3:12]. Therefore, they strive 
toward daily advancement more than they boast of perfection. 


12. The church not infallible 

‘But they will object that whatever is partly attributed to any 
one of the saints belongs utterly and completely to the church 
itself. Even though this has some semblance of truth, I deny that 
it is true. Indeed, God distributes the gifts of his Spirit to each of 
the members according to measure [Eph. 4:7], so that when the 
gifts are given in common, the whole body may not lack anything 
essential. But the riches of the church are always far from that 
supreme perfection of which our adversaries boast. Not that the 
church is in any respect so destitute that it does not have enough. 
For the Lord knows what its need requires. But to keep it within 
humility and godly modesty, he has bestowed no more upon it 
than he knows is expedient. 

I know what they usually object here also: “that the church 
was cleansed ‘“‘with the washing of water in the word of life, that 
it might be... without wrinkle or spot” [Eph. 5:26-24, cf. Vg.], 
and therefore is elsewhere called “the pillar and ground of truth” 
{I Tim. 3:15]. 
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But the previous passage teaches *what Christ does each day in 
the church rather than what he has already accomplished. For if 
he daily sanctifies all his people, cleanses and polishes them, and 
wipes away their stains, it is obvious that they are still sprinkled 
with some defects and spots, and that something is lacking to 
their sanctification. But to consider the church already completely 
and in every respect holy and spotless when all its members are 
spotted and somewhat impure—how absurd and foolish this is! 
It is true, “therefore, that the church has been sanctified by 
Christ, *but only the beginning of its sanctification is visible here; 
the end and perfect completion will appear when Christ, the Holy 
of Holies [cf. Heb., chs. g; 10], truly and perfectly fills the church 
with his holiness, ‘It is also true that the church’s spots and wrinkles 
have been wiped away, but this is a daily process until Christ by his 
coming completely removes whatever remains. For, unless we ac- 
cept this, it will be necessary for us to affirm, with the Pelagians, that 
the righteousness of believers is made perfect in this life; likewise, 
with the Cathari and Donatists, to brook no weakness in the 
church." 

The other passage, as we have elsewhere seen," has an entirely 
different meaning from what they pretend. For when Paul has in- 
structed Timothy and trained him for the true office of bishop, 
he says that he has done so that he may know how to behave in 
the church. And, that he may with greater piety and zeal bend to 
this task, Paul adds that the church itself is “the pillar and founda- 
tion of truth” [I Tim. 3:15]. °®But what else do these words mean 
than that God’s truth is preserved in the church, that is, by the 
ministry of preaching? Or as he elsewhere teaches, that “Christ 
gave .. . apostles . . . pastors and teachers” [Eph. 4:11], “that 

. . we may no longer... be tossed about by every wind of doc- 
trine, or be deluded by men” [v. 14 p.]. Rather, illumined “by 
the true knowledge of the Son of God, we should meet together 
in oneness of faith” [v. 13 p.]. “Truth, therefore, is not extin- 
guished in the world, but remains safe, because it has the church 
as its faithful custodian, by whose work and ministry it is sus- 
tained. And if this custody rests in the prophetic and apostolic 
ministry, it follows that this safekeeping of the truth wholly de- 
pends on whether the Word of the Lord is faithfully kept and 
preserved in its purity. 


18 Calvin’s view of the daily progress in holiness of the true visible church is 
carefully stated here and set over against historical sectarian perfectionism. 
Cf. Augustine, Against the Letter of Parmenianus III. iii (MPL 43. 95 f.; 
CSEL 51. 121). 

14 Cf. IV. i. 10; IV. ii. 1. 
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13. Word and Spirit belong inseparably together 

‘That my readers may better understand the pivotal point of 
this question, I shall explain in a few words what our adversaries 
demand, and wherein we oppose them. “Their statement that 
the church cannot err bears on this point, and this is how they 
interpret it—tinasmuch as the church is governed by the Spirit of 
God, it can proceed safely without the Word; no matter where 
it may go, it can think or speak only what is true; ‘accordingly, if 
it should ordain anything beyond or apart from God’s Word, this 
must be taken as nothing but a sure oracle of God.'* 

e@If we grant the first point, that the church cannot err in 
matters necessary to salvation, here is what we mean by it: The 
statement is true *in so far as the church, having forsaken all its 
own wisdom, allows itself to be taught by the Holy Spirit through 
God’s Word. °This, then, is the difference. Our opponents locate 
the authority of the church outside God’s Word; but we insist 
that it be attached to the Word, and do not allow it to be separated 
from it. 

e@And what wonder if Christ’s bride and pupil be subject to 
her Spouse and Teacher, so that she pays constant and careful 
attention to his words! °For this is the arrangement of a well- 
governed house, that the wife obey the husband’s authority. This 
is the plan of a well-ordered school, that there the teaching of the 
schoolmaster alone be heard. For this reason, *the church should 
not be wise of itself, should not devise anything of itself but should 
set the limit of its own wisdom where Christ has made an end of 
speaking, 

In this way the church will distrust all the devisings of its own 
reason. But in those things where it rests upon God’s Word the 
church will not waver with any distrust or doubting, but will 
repose in great assurance and firm constancy. “So also trusting in 
the fullness of the promises it possesses, the church will have in 
them excellent means of sustaining its faith. Thus it will never 
doubt that the Holy Spirit is always with it, its best guide in the 
right path. “But it will at the same time be mindful what use 
God would have us receive from his Spirit. “The Spirit,” he says, 
‘“‘whom I shall send from the Father” [John 16:7 p.] “will lead you 
into all truth” {John 16:13 p.j. But how? Because, he says, “the 
Spirit will recall all that I have said to you” [John 14:26]. There- 
fore, he declares that we are to expect nothing more from his 
Spirit than that he will illumine our minds to perceive the truth 


18 Cochlaeus, De authoritate ecclesiae (1524) 1. v, fo. C 1b; I. vi, fo. C 3b; 
De Castro, Adversus haereses I (1543, fo. 8 B—10 G). 
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of his teaching. Accordingly, Chrysostom most pointedly says: 
“Many boast of the Holy Spirit, but those who speak their own 
thoughts claim him falsely. As Christ testified that he spoke not 
from himself [John 12:49; 14:10], because he spoke from the Law 
and the Prophets [John 12:50], so let us not believe anything that 
is thrust in under the title of the Spirit apart from the gospel. For 
just as Christ is the fulfillment of the Law [Rom. 10:4] and the 
Prophets, so is the Spirit the fulfillment of the gospel.’© “These 
are his words. 

Now it is easy to conclude how wrongly our opponents act when 
they boast of the Holy Spirit solely to commend with his name 
strange doctrines foreign to God’s Word—while the Spirit wills 
to be conjoined with God’s Word by an indissoluble bond, and 
Christ professes this concerning him when he promises the Spirit 
to his church. Assuredly, this is so. That soberness which the Lord 
once prescribed for his church [cf. I Peter 1:13; 4:7; 5:8; etc.] he 
wills to be preserved forever. But he forbade anything to be added 
to his Word or taken away from it [Deut. 4:2; cf. Rev. 22:18-19]. 
It is this inviolable decree of God and of the Holy Spirit which 
our foes are trying to set aside when they pretend that the church 
is ruled by the Spirit apart from the Word. 


14. Tradition subordinate to Scripture? 

c@™Here again they mutter that the church needed to add some 
things to the writings of the apostles, or that the apostles them- 
selves afterward properly supplied through a living voice what 
they had not clearly enough taught. For, of course, Christ said to 
the apostles, *‘I have many things to say to you which you cannot 
bear now” [John 16:12]. “These, they explain, are decrees which, 
apart from Scripture, have been accepted only by use and cus- 
tom.'7 *But what effrontery is this? I confess that the disciples were 
as yet untutored and well-nigh unteachable when they heard this 
from the Lord. But when they committed their doctrine to writ- 
ing, were they even then beset with such dullness that they after- 
ward needed to supply with a living voice what they had omitted 
from their writings through the fault of ignorance? Now, if they 
had already been led into all truth by the Spirit of truth [cf. John 
16:13] when they put forth their writings, what hindered them 
from embracing and leaving in written form a perfect and distinct 
knowledge of gospel doctrine? ‘But come now, let us grant them 


16 Pseudo-Chrysostom, Sermo de sancto Spiritu x (MPG 52. 824). 
17 Cochlaeus, op. cit., I. iv, fo. B 4a; I. viii, fo. E 2a; Eck, Enchiridion (1535), fo. 
ziab. 
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what they seek: only let them point out what ought to have been 
revealed apart from writing. If they dare attempt it, I shall 
counter with Augustine’s words, that is, “When the Lord said 
nothing, who of us may say, “These things are or those things 
are’? Or if one dare say so, what proof does he provide’’?'!® But 
why do I quarrel over something superfluous? For every schoolboy 
knows that in the writings of the apostles, which these fellows, as 
it were, maim and halve, there abides the fruit of that revelation 
which the Lord then promised to the apostles. 


15. Contradiction in doctrinal decrees of the churcht 

‘@What, they say, has not Christ put beyond controversy all 
that the church teaches and decrees, when he commands us to 
regard as a Gentile and a publican anyone who dares contradict 
it [Matt. 18:17]?!° ¢First, Christ makes no mention there of doc- 
trine, but only asserts the authority of the church to correct vices 
by censures in order that those who have been admonished or 
rebuked may not oppose its judgment. *But passing over this, it is 
indeed a wonder that these rascals are so shameless that they allow 
themselves to go wild on this point. For what will their final con- 
clusion be, except that one is not to despise the consensus of the 
church, which rests solely in the truth of God’s Word? Men must 
listen to the church, they say.2? Who denies this? The reason is 
that the church makes no pronouncement except from the Lord’s 
Word. If they require anything more, let them know that these 
words of Christ afford them no support. 

‘And I should not seem too quarrelsome because I insist so 
strongly that the church is not permitted to coin any new doc- 
trine, that is, to teach and put forward as an oracle something 
more than the Lord has revealed in his Word. For sensible men 
see how perilous it is if men once be given such authority. They 
also see how great a window is opened to the quips and cavils of 
the impious if we say that what men have decided is to be taken 
as an oracle among Christians. 

*Besides, Christ speaking in accordance with his own time gives 
this distinction to the Sanhedrin [Matt. 5:22] so that his disciples 
should afterward learn to reverence the sacred assemblies of the 
church. In that case, each city and village would come to have 
equal freedom in coining dogmas, 


18 Augustine, John’s Gospel xcvi. 2 (MPL 35. 1874; tr. NPNF VII. 372). 

19 Clichtove, Antilutherus I. xi, fo. 23a; Cochlaeus, De authoritate ecclesiae I. 
iii, fo. B 4a; I. v, fo. C 2b. 

20 Eck, Enchiridion (1533), ch. ii, fo. 7ab. 
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16. Feebleness of our opponents’ examples 
°The examples that our opponents use help them not one bit. 

They say that infant baptism has arisen not so much from a clear 

mandate of Scripture as from a decree of the church. Yet it would 

be a very poor refuge if, to defend infant baptism, we were com- 
pelled to flee to the mere authority of the church! But it will else- 
where be sufficiently shown that the fact is far otherwise.”! In 
like manner, they object that one does not find in Scripture what 
was declared in the Council of Nicaea—that the Son is consubstan- 
tial with the Father.”? In this they do grave injustice to the fathers, 
as if they had baselessly condemned Arius because he would not 
swear to their words, although he professed the whole teaching 
comprised in the prophetic and apostolic writings. The word ‘‘con- 
substantial,” I admit, does not exist in Scripture.?? But when it is 
so often asserted in Scripture that there is one God, and further, 
when Christ is called so often the true and eternal God, one with 
the Father—what else are the Nicene fathers doing when they de- 
clare them of one essence but simply expounding the real mean- 
ing of Scripture??* Theodoret relates that Constantine made this 
preliminary statement in their assembly: “In disputations,” he 
says, ‘over divine matters, there is the prescribed teaching of the 
Holy Spirit; the books of the evangelists and apostles, with the 
oracles of the prophets, fully show us the divine will.?4 Ac- 
cordingly, laying discord aside, let us take the explanations of 
questions from the words of the Spirit.”#5 At that time there was 
no one who contradicted these holy admonitions. No one objected 
to the notion that the church could add something of its own; that 
the Spirit had not revealed all things to the apostles, or at least 

did not utter them to their successors; or any such thing. If what 

our adversaries would have is true, first, Constantine acted per- 

versely in depriving the church of its power; secondly, because 
none of the bishops rose up to defend it, this silence of theirs was 

a breach of faith. For thus they were betrayers of the church’s 

21 ]V. xvi. 

22 Cochlaeus, De authoritate ecclesiae I. iv, fo. B 4a. 

28 Cf. I. xiii. 5. 

24“Nativum Scripturae sensum simpliciter enarrant.” Calvin insists on a 
straightforward interpretation of Scripture, but this may call for the use of 
nonscriptural terms. Cf. I]. v. 19, note 39. 

24° Vg: sensum numinis; VG: la volunté de Dieu. 

25 Theodoret, Ecclesiastical History i. 7, ed. T. Gaisford, p. 40; Cassiodorus, 
Tripartite History II. 5 (MPL 69. 925; tr. NPNF g ser. III. 44 ff.). In passages 
taken from a homily of Eustathius, bishop of Antioch, and from a letter of 
Athanasius describing the arguments at the Council of Nicaea (325), Atha- 
nasius indicates that Scriptural arguments were used to confute the opposi- 
tion to the homoousion. Cf. Calvin’s defense of the word “Person” in I. xiti. 3. 
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right. But since Theodoret relates that they willingly embraced 
what the emperor stated,” it is certain that this new dogma was 
then entirely unknown. 


‘CHAPTER IX 


COUNCILS AND THEIR AUTHORITY 


(True authority of church councils, 1-2) 
1. Two prefatory remarks 

“Now, suppose I grant them their every point on the church, 
even this would not much further their major premise. ‘For all 
that is said about the church, they at once transfer to councils, 
since in their opinion these represent the church. Indeed, they so 
stubbornly contend over the power of the church to no other 
purpose but to bestow all they can extort upon the Roman pontiff 
and his entourage. 

But before I begin to discuss this question, I must make two 
brief prefatory remarks: 

The fact that I shall here pe rather severe does not mean that 
I esteem the ancient councils less than I ought. For I venerate 
them from my heart, and desire that they be honored by all.! But 
here the norm is that nothing of course detract from Christ. Now 
it is Christ’s right to preside over all councils and to have no man 
share his dignity. But I say that he presides only when the whole 
assembly is governed by his word and Spirit. 

Secondly, the fact that I attribute less to councils than my op- 
ponents claim does not mean that I am afraid of councils, as if 
they supported their side and opposed ours. For as we have been 
amply equipped by the Word of the Lord for the full proof of 
our teaching and for the overthrow of all popery, and conse- 
quently there is no great need to require anything additional, so, 
if the matter should require it, the ancient councils would in 
large measure provide us enough evidence for both these. 


2. True and false councils 

‘Let us now speak of the matter itself. If one seeks in Scripture 
what the authority of councils is, there exists no clearer promise 
than in this statement of Christ’s: “Where two or three are gath- 


26 Theodoret, Ecclesiastical History, loc. cit. 

1 Calvin shows by many citations his veneration for the ancient councils and 
his acquiescence in their doctrinal decisions “so far as they agree withthe 
rule of the Word.” Cf. Reply to Sadoleto (CR V. 415; tr. LCC XXII. 255); 
McNeill, Unitive Protestantism, ch. iii, sec. 4, “The Conciliarism of Calvin.” 
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ered together in my name, there I am in the midst of them” 
[Matt. 18:20]. But that nonetheless refers as much to a little meet- 
ing as to a universal council. Yet the difficulty of the question does 
not lie in this, but in the added condition that Christ will be in 
the midst of a council only if it is gathered together in his name. 
"As a consequence, it will benefit our adversaries but little to men- 
tion councils of bishops a thousand times over; nor will they per- 
suade us to believe what they contend—that councils are governed 
by the Holy Spirit—before they convince us that these have been 
gathered in Christ’s name. Ungodly and evil bishops can just as 
much conspire against Christ as good and honest ones can come 
together in his name. We have clear proof of this fact in a great 
many decrees tliat have come forth from such councils. “But this 
will appear later. I now reply with but one word: Christ promises 
nothing except to those who are gathered in his name. Let us 
therefore define what that means. I deny that they are gathered 
in his name who, *casting aside God’s commandment that forbids 
anything to be added or taken away from his Word [Deut. 4:2; cf. 
Deut. 12:32; Prov. 30:6; Rev. 22:18-19], ordain anything accord- 
ing to their own decision; ‘who, not content with the oracles of 
Scripture, that is, the sole rule of perfect wisdom, concoct some 
novelty out of their own heads. Surely, since Christ promised that 
he would be present not in all councils whatsoever but laid down 
a special mark by which a true and lawful one might be distin- 
guished from the rest, it behooves us never to neglect this distinc- 
tion. This is the covenant which God of old made with the Levitical 
priests, that they should teach from his own lips [Mal. 2:7]. He re- 
quired this always of the prophets; we see that this rule was also 
imposed upon the apostles. Those who violate this covenant? God 
deems worthy neither of the honor of the priesthood nor of any 
authority. Let my opponents resolve this difficulty for me if they 
would bind my faith to the decrees of men apart from God’s 
Word. 


(Defects of pastors render their councils fallible, 3-7) 
3. The truth can also support and assert itself in the church with- 
out and against the “pastors” 

“They suppose that the truth does not abide in the church 
unless there is agreement among the pastors; and that the church 
itself exists only if it becomes visible in general councils.4 Yet 


2 Sec. g, below. On Calvin’s sources for the councils, cf. IV. vii. 9, note 2. 

3 The pastor’s duty to teach ex ore Domini (Mal. 2:7) is here called a pactum, 
“covenant,” or “contract.” 

* Eck, Enchiridion, ch. ii (1533 ed., fo. 7b). 
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this is far from having always been true, if the prophets have left 
us true testimonies of their times. ‘In Isaiah’s day, there was a 
church at Jerusalem which God had not yet forsaken. But of the 
pastors he thus *speaks: ‘““His watchmen are all blind, and know 
nothing; they are all dumb dogs, they cannot bark. Lying down, 
they sleep, and love sleep. . .. And the shepherds know and under- 
stand nothing; they all look to their own way’ [Isa. 56:10—11 p.]. 
‘In the same way Hosea says: ““Che watchman of Ephraim is... 
with God, a fowler’s snare . . . and hatred in God’s house’ [Hos. 
9:8 p.]. There, by ironically joining them with God, he teaches 
that theirs is a vain pretense of the priesthood. “The church also 
endured to the time of Jeremiah. Let us hear what *he says ‘of 
the pastors: *‘From prophet to priest, everyone deals falsely” [Jer. 
6:13]. Again: “The prophets are prophesying lies in my name, 
since I did not send them, nor did I] command them” [Jer. 14:14]. 
bAnd lest we should be too prolix in quoting his words, let our 
readers consult what he has written in the whole twenty-third [Jer. 
23:1 ff.] and fortieth® chapters. *At that time, from another quar- 
ter, Ezekiel no more gently inveighed against the same ones. He 
says: ‘“A conspiracy of her prophets in the midst of her is like a 
roaring lion tearing the prey. . . . Her priests have done violence 
to my law, and have profaned my holy things; they have made no 
distinction between the holy and the common” [Ezek. 22:25—26]; 
e#and the rest that he adds in this sense. Similar complaints appear 
in the prophets again and again; in fact, nothing else recurs more 
frequently there [Isa. 9:14; 28:7; 29:10; Jer. 2:8, 26; 5:13, 31; 
6:13; 8:10; 13:13; 14:14; 23:1; 27:9; etc.]. 


4. Defection of the pastors foretold* 

’This, someone will say, may have prevailed among the Jews: 
our age, however, is free from such great evil! Would, indeed, 
that it were! But the Holy Spirit has declared that it will be 
otherwise. For Peter’s words are clear: ““As there were,” he says, 
“false prophets among the ancient folk, so also among you there 
will be false teachers, secretly bringing in destructive heresies’ 
[II Peter 2:1 p.]. Do you see how he predicts that danger threatens, 
not from the common people, but from those who boast the title 
of teachers and pastors? *Moreover, how often did Christ and his 
apostles foretell that pastors would pose the greatest dangers to 
the church [Matt. 24:11, 24; Acts 20:29~30; I Tim. 4:1; I] Tim. 
3:1 ff.; 4:3]? “Indeed, Paul plainly shows that Antichrist will sit in 
no other place than the temple of God [II Thess. 2:4]. By this he 


5 The citation of Jer., ch. 40, is erroneous. Cadier thinks Jer., ch. 44, is meant; 
Institution IV. 159; but see also Jer. 10:21; 22:22; 25:34-36. 
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means that the terrible calamity of which he there speaks will 
come from no other source than from those who will sit as pastors 
in the church. And in another passage he shows that the begin- 
nings of that very great evil were already almost at hand. *For 
when he addresses the Ephesian bishops® he says, “I know that 
after my departure fierce wolves will come in among you, not 
sparing the flock; and from among your own selves will arise men 
speaking perverse things, to draw away the disciples after them” 
[Acts 20:29—-30]. ‘Since the pastors could becorne so degraded in 
such a short time, how much corruption could a long succession 
of years bring among them? #And, not to fill many pages in recit- 
ing them, we are warned by examples from almost every age that 
the truth is not always nurtured in the bosom of the pastors, and 
the wholeness of the church does not depend upon their condition. 
It was indeed fitting that they be executors and keepers of the 
peace and safety of the church, since they were appointed for its 
preservation; but it is one thing to render what you owe; another, 
to owe what you fail to render. 


5. The need to judge them with discrimination* 

Still, let no one understand these words as if I meant to under- 
mine the authority of pastors, in general, rashly, and without 
distinction. I am only warning that discrimination is to be made 
among these pastors themselves, lest we also immediately regard 
as pastors those who are so called. “But the pope with the whole 
troupe of his bishops, for no other reason except that they are 
called pastors, having shaken off obedience to God’s Word, tum- 
ble and toss everything at their pleasure. And meantime they 
strive to persuade us that they cannot be bereft of the liglit of 
truth, that the Spirit of God dwells continually in- them, that the 
church subsists in them, and dies with them. As if there were 
now no judgments of the Lord to punish the world today with 
the same kind of punishment that he once visited upon the un- 
gratefulness of the ancient folk: that is, he struck the pastors with 
blindness and dullness [Zech. 11:17]. *Nor do these utterly stupid 
men realize that they are singing the same song that those once 
sang who were fighting against God’s Word. For thus did Jere- 
miah’s enemies array themselves against truth: “Come, and we 
shall make plots against Jeremiah, for the law shall not perish 
from the priest, nor counsel from the wise, nor the word from the 
prophet” [Jer. 18:18]. 


8 “Episcopos.” Cf. IV. iii. 8, note 8, and Comm. Acts 20:28: “Paul calls all the 
elders [presbuteros] by this name.” 
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6. The truth can also stand against councils 

*Hence it is easy to answer that other objection concerning gen- 
eral councils. ‘That the Jews had a true church under the prophets 
cannot be denied. But if a general council of priests had then 
been convened, what semblance of the church would have shown 
itself? We hear that God announced not to one or another of 
them, but to the whole order: *“The priests shall become mute 
and the prophets astounded” [Jer. 4:9 p.]. Also: “The law will 
perish from the priest and council from the elders” [Ezek. 7:26 p.]. 
bAlso: ‘“The night shall be vision for you, and darkness your 
divination; the sun shall go down upon the prophets, and the 
day shall be black over them” [Micah 3:6 p.]. ‘Come now, if they 
had all been assembled together, what spirit would have presided 
over their assembly? We have a notable example of this thing in 
the council convened by Ahab [I Kings 22:6, 22]. Four hundred 
prophets were present. But because they convened with no other 
purpose than to flatter the wicked king, Satan is sent by the Lord 
to be a lying spirit in the mouths of all. The truth is there, by 
the vote of all, condemned: Micaiah is condemned as a heretic, 
beaten, and cast into prison [I Kings 22:26—24|. The same hap- 
pened to Jeremiah [Jer. 20:2; 32:2; 37:15 ff] and to the other 
prophets [cf. Matt. 21:35; 23:29 ff.]. 


7. Example from John 11:47* 

eBut one example, more memorable than the rest, will suffice 
for all. In that council which the high priests and Pharisees con- 
vened at Jerusalem against Christ [John 11:47], what was lacking 
as far as outward appearance is concerned? For unless a church 
then existed at Jerusalem, Christ would never have taken part 
in the sacrifices and other ceremonies. A solemn convocation takes 
place; the high priest presides; the whole priestly order is present. 
Yet Christ is there condemned, and his teaching cast away [Matt. 
26:57 ff.]. This deed proves that the church was by no means em- 
braced within that council. Yet, our opponents assert, there is no 
danger of such a thing happening to us. Who has assured us of 
this? For to be unconcerned in so important a matter is culpable 
neglect. But when the Holy Spirit prophesies expressly through 
Paul’s lips that an apostasy is coming [II Thess. 2:3]—which can- 
not come unless the pastors are the first to forsake God—why are 
we here willfully blind to our own destruction? Accordingly, we 
must by no means admit that the church consists in the assembly 
of the pastors, whom the Lord nowhere assumes to be forever good 
but has declared will sometimes be evil. But where he warns of 
peril, he does so to render us more wary. 
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(Departing from Scripture, councils have deteriorated, but even 

those of Nicaea and Chalcedon were defective, 8-11) 
8. The validity of conciliar decisions 

‘What then? You ask, will the councils have no determining au- 
thority? *Yes, indeed; for I am not arguing here either that all 
councils are to be condemned or the acts of all to be rescinded, 
and (as the saying goes) to be canceled at one stroke. “But, you 
will say, you degrade everything, so that every man has the right 
to accept or reject what the councils decide. Not at all! But when- 
ever a decree of any council is brought forward, I should like men 
first of all diligently to ponder at what time it was held, on what 
issue, and with what intention, what sort of men were present; 
then to examine by the standard of Scripture what it dealt with— 
and to do this in such a way that the definition of the council 
may have its weight and be like a provisional judgment, yet not 
hinder the examination which I have mentioned. 

4Would that all kept that moderation which Augustine enjoins 
in the third book against Maximinus! When he wishes to silence 
in a few words this heretic contending over the decrees of councils, 
he says: “I ought not to throw up against you the Council of 
Nicaea, nor you against me the Council of Ariminum as prejudg- 
ing the matter. For I am not subject to the authority of the sec- 
ond, nor you to that of the first. Let matter contend with matter, 
cause with cause, reason with reason, by Scriptural authorities, 
not those peculiar to either one, but those common to both.’”? 

‘Thus councils would come to have the majesty that is their 
due; yet in the meantime Scripture would stand out in the higher 
place, with everything subject to its standard. In this way, we will- 
ingly embrace and reverence as holy the early councils, such as 
those of Nicaea, Constantinople, Ephesus I, Chalcedon,’ and the 
like, which were concerned with refuting errors—in so far as 
they relate to the teachings of faith. For they contain nothing but 


7 Augustine, Against Maximin the Arian II. xiv. 3 (MPL 42. 772). The Coun- 
cil of Ariminum (359), after discussions with Arius at Nice in Thrace, at- 
tempted, in the so-called Dated Creed, a compromise in the Arian contro- 
versy. Theodoret, Ecclesiastical History ii. 16 (MPG 82. 1049; tr. Ayer, 
Source Book, pp. 318 f.). Its noncommittal statement that “the Son is like 
the Father” was not acceptable to the Athanasian party. 

8 Calvin names with full approval (as faithful to Scripture) the four general 
councils commonly held of special authority, e.g., by Anglican writers such 
as Jewel and Hooker. This passage is of 1543, earlier than Bullinger’s 
Decades (1550). The latter work is introduced by a statement on the four 
general synods, giving their essential definitions, with supporting patristic 
documents. The Decades became highly influential in England, especially 
after its authorization as required reading for the clergy by a convocation 
under Archbishop Whitgift, 1586. Jewel was a disciple of Bullinger. 
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the pure and genuine exposition of Scripture, which the holy 
fathers applied with spiritual prudence to crush the enemies of 
religion who had then arisen. 7In some of the later councils also 
we see shining forth the true zeal for piety, and clear tokens of 
insight, doctrine, and prudence. ‘But as affairs usually tend to get 
worse, it is to be seen from the more recent councils how much 
the church has degenerated from the purity of that golden age. 

*I do not doubt that even in these more corrupt times the coun- 
cils had their bishops of a better type. But the same thing happened 
to them that Roman senators of old themselves complained of— 
senatorial decrees were badly framed. For so long as opinions are 
counted, not weighed, the better part had often to be overcome 
by the greater. “They have surely put forward many impious opin- 
ions. And it is not necessary here to collect instances, either be- 
cause it would take too long or because others have done this so 
diligently that not much can be added.°® 


9. Councils against councils! 

®Need I then recount how councils disagreed with councils? 
c@And there is no ground for anyone to murmur against me that 
of the two that disagree one is not legitimate. For by what shall 
we judge such a case? By this, unless I am deceived, that we shall 
determine from Scripture which one’s decree is not orthodox. For 
this is the only sure principle on which to distinguish. 

It is now about nine hundred years since the Council of Con- 
stantinople, convened under the Emperor Leo, decided that 
images set up in churches should be pulled down and smashed. 
A little later, the Council of Nicaea, which the Empress Irene, in 
hatred toward the first council, assembled, decreed the restoration 
of images.’° ‘Which of these two shall we acknowledge as legiti- 
mate? The latter, which gave images a place in churches, has sub- 
sequently prevailed among the people. But Augustine says that 


® The date of the closing sentence of this section is 1543. Calvin may have had 
in mind data given in Peter Crabbe’s Concilia omnia, a work also used by 
Luther in his German treatise On the Councils and Churches. Calvin may 
also have known something of the contents of this vigorous and critical trea- 
tise of Luther: it appeared while he was in Strasbourg, 1539. (Werke WA L. 
509-653; tr. Works of Martin Luther V. 131-300.) 

10 ‘The Iconoclastic Council referred to was held not under the Emperor Leo III 
but under Constantine V (754). Images were again approved by the Second 
Council of Nicaea (787), held under the Empress Irene (Mansi XIII. 215, 
377-400; tr. NPNF 2 ser. XIV. 572 £.; Ayer, Source Book, pp. 694-697; 
H. Bettenson, Documents of the Christian Church, p. 130). For the period, 
E. J. Martin, A History of the Iconoclastic Controversy, may be consulted; 
see esp. pp. 45, 8g—105. Cf. I. xi. 14, note 27. 
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this practice involves an ever-present danger of idolatry.!! Epi- 
phanius, of a previous period, speaks much more harshly, for he 
states that it is unlawful and abominable for images to be seen in 
the churches of Christians.'? Would they who speak thus approve 
this council if they were alive today? But if the historians tell the 
truth, and the acts themselves are believed, not only the images 
themselves but also their worship was approved there. It is ob- 
vious that such a decree emanated from Satan. ‘What about the 
fact that, in perverting and mangling the whole of Scripture, they 
show that it was a laughingstock to them? This I have made 
abundantly clear above.'? “However-it may be, we cannot other- 
wise distinguish between councils that are contradictory and dis- 
cordant, which have been many, unless we weigh them all, as I 
have said, in the balance of all men and angels, that is, the Word 
of the Lord. Thus, we accept Chalcedon, but reject Ephesus II, be- 
cause in it the Eutychean heresy was confirmed, which Chalcedon 
condemned.** Holy men have judged this matter solely by Scrip- 
ture, and we so follow them in judgment that God’s Word, which 
shone before them, may now shine before us also. *Now, let the 
Romanists go and boast (as they are accustomed) that the Holy 
Spirit is fastened and bound to their councils. 


zo. Human failings in the councits 

Still, in those ancient and purer councils one may count some- 
thing lacking. For either otherwise learned and wise men who 
were present, occupied with the business at hand, did not foresee 
many other things; or some things of lesser importance escaped 
them, occupied as they were with graver and more serious matters; 
or simply, as men, they could be deceived through lack of skill; 
or they were sometimes borne headlong with too much feeling. 
Of this last (which seems hardest of all), there is a notable ex- 
ample in the Council of Nicaea, whose eminence has been recog- 
nized by the consent of all with highest reverence, as it deserved. 
For when the chief article of our faith was there imperiled, the 
enemy Arius was ready for battle, and they had to fight with him 
hand to hand, so it was of greatest importance that there should 
be agreement among those who had come prepared to fight 
Arius’ error. Despite this, heedless of such great dangers, even 


11 Augustine, Psalms, Ps. 113. ii. 5 (MPL 37. 1484; tr. LF Psalms [Ps. 115] V. 
287 f.). 

12 Tai Letter to John of Jerusalem (394) in Jerome, Letters li. g (CSEL 
54. 411; tr. NPNF 2 ser. VI. 89); Augustine, Psalms, Ps. 119. ii. 3-6 (MPL 37: 
1483 £.; tr. LF Psalms [Ps. 114] V. go £.). 

13, xi. 14-16. 

14 Cf. IV. vii. 1, note 5; IV. vii. 2. 
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forgetful of gravity, modesty, and all civility, they let slip the bat- 
tle that was in their hands, as if they had purposely come there to 
do Arius a favor. They began to revile one another with internal 
dissensions, and to turn against one another the pen which ought 
to have been wielded against Arius. Foul recriminations were 
heard; accusatory pamphlets flew back and forth; and the con- 
tentions would not have ended until they had stabbed and 
wounded one another if the Emperor Constantine had not inter- 
fered. He, professing that an inquiry into their life was a matter 
beyond his competence, chastised such intemperance with praise 
rather than with blame.’ In how many respects is it likely that 
other councils which followed this also failed? “This matter needs 
no long proof. For if anyone reads through their acts, he will note 
many defects there—not to mention things more serious! 


11. Human fallibility in the councils* 

‘Leo, the Roman pontiff, does not hesitate to charge the Council 
of Chalcedon (which he admits to be orthodox in doctrines) with 
ambition and unadvised rashness. Indeed, he does not deny that 
it is legitimate, but he openly declares that it may have erred.'® 
“Perhaps someone will think me foolish because I labor to show 
such errors, since our opponents admit that councils can err in 
those matters which are not necessary to salvation.’ But this is 
no superfluous labor! For even though, being compelled, they 
confess it by mouth, still, when they thrust upon us the decision 
of every council, on whatever matter, indiscriminately as an oracle 
of the Holy Spirit, they require more than they had originally 
assumed. In doing this, what do they affirm but that councils 
cannot err; or if they err, it is not lawful for us to discern the 
truth, or not to assent to their errors? ‘And IJ intend merely to 
show what can be the inference from this, that the Holy Spirit so 
governed the otherwise godly and holy councils as to allow some- 
thing human to happen to them, lest we should put too much 
confidence in men. This is a much better opinion than that of 
Gregory of Nazianzus, that he never saw a good end to any coun- 
cil.!8 For when he asserts that all without exception have a bad 
end, he does not leave them much authority. 


18 Theodoret tells us that Constantine was handed a packet of the mutual ac- 
cusations of the bishops, and that he had these sealed and kept, but later 
burned. Ecclesiastical History i. 11 (ed. T. Gaisford, pp. 60 f.; MPG [ch. x] 82. 
937 £.; GCS 19. 47; . NPNF [letter x] 2 ser. III. 48 £.). 

16 Leo I, Letters civ. 2-4, CV, cvi. (MPL 54. 993 ff.; ur. FC 34. 178 ff., 182-188). 

11 Eck, Enchiridion, ch. ii (1533 edition, fo. gab), quoting Augustine: local 
councils [concilia particularia] may err, and are corrected by general councils. 

18 “T never saw any good come of councils. So far from ending the mischief, 
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There is now no need to make separate mention of provincial 
councils, since it is easy to estimate from general councils how 
much authority they ought to have ‘to frame articles of faith and 
to receive whatever doctrine pleases them. 


(We must not obey blind guides; decisions of later councils 

faulty in the light of Scripture, 12-14) 
12. No blind obedience 

*But our Romanists, where in defending their cause they see 
that all help of reason forsakes them, resort to this last and miser- 
able evasion: even though these men themselves be stupid in mind 
and counsel, and utterly wicked in heart and will, still the Word 
of the Lord abides, which bids men obey their rulers [Heb. 13: 
17].° Is this so? “What if I deny that they who are of this sort 
are really rulers? For they ought not to claim for themselves more 
than Joshua had, who was also a prophet of the Lord and an ex- 
cellent shepherd, But let us hear with what words the Lord ap- 
pointed him to his office: ““This Book of the Law shall not depart 
out of your mouth, but you shall meditate on it day and night. 
... You shall not turn from it to the right hand or to the left; 
then you will direct your path, and understand it” [Josh. 1:8, 7 p.]. 
‘They, therefore, will be our spiritual rulers who turn aside from 
the law of the Lord neither this way nor that. *But if we must 
accept the teaching of all pastors whatever without any doubting, 
what was the point of the Lord’s frequent admonitions to us not 
to heed the talk of false prophets? “Do not,” he says through Jere- 
miah, “listen to the words of the prophets who prophesy to you; 
for they teach you vanity, and not from the mouth of the Lord.” 
[Jer. 23:16.] Likewise: ‘Beware of false prophets, who come to 
you in sheep’s clothing but inwardly are ravenous wolves” [Matt. 
7:15]. John also would vainly exhort us to “test the spirits to see 
whether they are of God” [I John 4:1]. Not even the angels are 
exempt from this judgment, much less Satan with his lies [Gal. 
1:8]! But what is this saying: “If a blind man lead a blind man, 
both will fall into the ditch” [Matt. 15:14]? Does this not suffi- 
ciently declare that it is very important what sort of pastors should 
be heard, and that not all are to be heard indiscriminately? There 
is consequently no reason why they should frighten us with their 
titles so as to drag us into sharing their blindness. For we see, on 


they increase it’: Gregory of Nazianzus, Letters cxxx (MPG 3%. 228); cf. 
Athanasius, On the Councils i. 1-3 (MPG 26. 681-688; tr. NPNF ¢ ser. IV, 
451-467 f.); B. J. Kidd, History of the Church to 461 Ul. 27, 293, 304. 

19 Clichtove, Antilutherus (1525), fo. gb. 
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the contrary, that the Lord took particular care to alarm us, so 
that we should not allow ourselves to be led into others’ error, 
masked under any name whatsoever. For if Christ’s answer is 
true, all blind guides, whether they are called high priests, or 
prelates, or pontiffs, can do nothing but hurtle their partners with 
them over the same precipice. *Accordingly, no names of councils, 
pastors, bishops (which can either be falsely pretended or truly 
used) can prevent our being taught by the evidence of words and 
things to test all spirits of all men by the standard of God’s Word 
in order to determine whether or not they are from God. 


13. The actual significance of councils for the interpretation of 
Scripture 

‘Since we have proved that the church has not been given the 
power to set up a new doctrine, let us now speak concerning the 
power which they claim for it in interpreting Scripture. 

We indeed willingly concede, if any discussion arises over doc- 
trine, that the best and surest remedy is for a synod of true bishops 
to be convened, where the doctrine at issue may be examined. 
Such a definition, upon which the pastors of the church in com- 
mon, invoking Christ’s Spirit, agree, will have much more weight 
than if each one, having conceived it separately at home, should 
teach it to the people, or if a few private individuals should com- 
pose it. ‘Then, when the bishops are assembled, they can more 
conveniently deliberate in common what they ought to teach and 
in what form, lest diversity breed offense. Thirdly, Paul prescribes 
this method in distinguishing doctrines. For when he assigns the 
distinguishing of doctrines to the separate churches [cf. I Cor. 
14:29], he shows what should be the order of procedure in more 
serious cases—namely, that the churches should take common 
cognizance among themselves. And the very feeling of piety so 
instructs us that, if anyone disturb the church with a strange doc- 
trine, and the matter reach the point that there is danger of 
greater dissension, the churches should first assemble, examine 
the question put, and finally, after due discussion, bring forth a 
definition derived from Scripture which would remove all doubt 
from the people and stop the mouths of wicked and greedy men 
from daring to go any farther. 

Thus, when Arius rose up, the Council of Nicaea was sum- 
moned. By its authority it both crushed the wicked efforts of that 
ungodly man, restoring peace to those churches which he had 
troubled, and asserted the eternal deity of Christ against his sac- 
rilegious teaching. Then, when Eunomius and Macedonius stirred 
up new tumults, the Council of Constantinople provided a like 
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remedy for their madness.”° At the Council of Ephesus, Nestorius’ 
impiety was overthrown. From the beginning, then, this was the 
ordinary method of maintaining unity in the church whenever 
Satan began any machinations. 

But let us remember that not every age or place has men like 
Athanasius, Basil, Cyril, and such vindicators of true doctrine, 
whom the Lord raised up at that time. Indeed, let us ponder what 
happened at the Second Synod of Ephesus, where Eutyches’ heresy 
prevailed,”4 and that man of holy memory, Flavian, with some 
other godly men, was cast into exile, and many misdeeds of this 
sort committed. That happened because Dioscorus, a quarrelsome 
man of very evil character, and not the Spirit of the Lord, pre- 
sided. But, you say, the church was not there. I admit it. For I 
am quite convinced that truth does not die in the church, even 
though it be oppressed by one council, but is wonderfully pre- 
served by the Lord so that it may rise up and triumph again in 
its own time. But I deny it to be always the case that an interpreta- 
tion of Scripture adopted by vote of a council is true and certain. 


14. False evaluation of conciliar decisions on the part of the 
Roman Church 

‘But the Romanists aim at another goal when they teach that 
the power of interpreting Scripture belongs to councils, and with- 
out appeal. For, in calling everything ordained in councils “inter- 
pretation of Scripture,” they misuse this as pretext. Not one syl- 
lable of purgatory, of intercession of saints, of auricular confes- 
sion, and the like will be found in Scripture.?? But, because all 


20 Council of Constantinople (381) (Mansi III. 557 ff.; tr. NPNF 2 ser. XIV. 
172 f.). At the time of this council, the semi-Arian Macedonius was bishop of 
Constantinople; Eunomius, the leader of the Anomoeans (i.e., the party 
asserting the “unlikeness’” of the Father and the Son), then held no episcopal 
see. 

Synod of Ephesus (449), dubbed by Leo I “the robber synod [latrocinium].” 

Cf. IV. vii. 1, notes 5 and 6. Under the leadership of Dioscorus of Alexandria, 

this synod approved the heretic Eutyches. Flavian of Constantinople was 

assaulted, and soon afterward died from his injuries. Calvin, observing that 

“the church was not there,” uses this tumultuous synod as evidence that not 

all councils may be trusted in their interpretations of Scripture. He ap- 

parently used here Peter Crabbe’s Concilia omnia I. 409 ff. Cf. IV. vii. 9, 

note 23. See Mansi VI. 587 ff.; Hefele-Leclercq II. i. 584-621. Ayer, Source 

Book, pp. 511 ££, and Bettenson, Documents, pp. 68 ff., have some related 

materials. 

22 Most of the legislation here disapproved by Calvin had been specifically 
defended by J. Clichtove in his painstaking Compendium veritatum ad 
fidem pertinentium contra erroneas Lutheranorum. assertiones (Paris, 1529). 
Clichtove argues that some things are to be held firmly in the church that 
are not expressly contained in Holy Scripture (ch. v); that the church has 


ry 
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these things have been sanctioned by the authority of the church, 
that is (to speak more accurately), received by opinion and use, 
every one will have to be taken as an interpretation of Scripture. 
And not that only: but if a council decides anything—even if 
Scripture cries out against it—it will have the name “‘interpreta- 
tion.” Christ bids all drink of the cup which he proffers in the 
Supper [Matt. 26:27-28]. The Council of Constance forbade it to 
be given to the laity but willed that the priest alone drink it.” 
What is so diametrically opposed to Christ’s institution they would 
have men consider “interpretation.” Paul calls the prohibition of 
marriage the hypocrisy of demons [I Tim. 4:1-3]; and in another 
passage the Spirit declares marriage holy and honorable in all 
[Heb. 13:4]. Their subsequent prohibition of marriage to priests” 
they demand to be regarded as a true and genuine interpretation 
of Scripture, when nothing more alien can be devised. If anyone 
dare open his mouth in opposition, he will be adjudged a heretic, 
because the decision of the church is without appeal; and it is 
unlawful to question whether its interpretation is true. Why 
should I inveigh against such shamelessness? For to have shown 
it up is to have conquered it. 

I wittingly pass over what they teach on the power to approve 
Scripture. For to subject the oracles of God in this way to men’s 
judgment, making their validity depend upon human whim, is 
a blasphemy unfit to be mentioned. I have already touched on the 
matter above.”> Nevertheless, I shall ask this one question: If the 
authority of Scripture is grounded in the approval of the church, 
the decree of which Council will they they cite on this point? They 
have none, I believe. Why, then, did Arius allow himself to be 
overcome at the Council of Nicaea by testimonies drawn from the 
Gospel of John?” For he was—according to these men—free to 


authority to enact laws which it is mortal sin to contravene (vi), and to bind 
its subjects in matters not laid down in Scripture (vii). These include fasts 
and foods (viii), the celibacy of priests (ix), monastic vows (x), and com- 
munion in one kind (xi). He further defends (citing decretals and canons) 
clerical wealth, the seven sacraments, minor orders of clergy, the Mass, 
penance, purgatory, the honoring of saints, relics, and images. Here and in 
chs. x—xii, below, Calvin may have had this work in mind. 

28 Council of Constance, session 13 (1415), “Definition of Communion in one 
kind [sub una specie].” (Mansi XXVIL. 727.) 

24 Council of Elvira (ca. 305) canon xxxiii (Mansi II. 11; tr. Ayer, Source Book, 
Pp. 415); Pope Siricius, Letter to Himerius (385), ch. vii (MPL 13. 1138; tr. 
Ayer, Source Book, pp. 415 £.); First Lateran Council (1123) canons ili and 
xxi (Mansi XXI. 282; tr. Schroeder, Disciplinary Decrees of the General 
Councils, pp. 180, 192 £.). 

26 T. vii; I. villi. g. 


36 Theodoret, Ecclesiastical History i. 8 (ed. T. Gaisford, p. 46; tr. [ch. vii] 
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reject them, since no approval of a general council had preceded. 
They bring forward as evidence an ancient list, called “canon,” 
which they say came from the judgment of the church. But I ask 
once more, in what council was that canon promulgated? Here 
they must remain mute. However, I should like to know further- 
more what sort of canon they think it is. For I see that it was little 
agreed on among ancient writers. And if what Jerome says ought 
to have weight, the books of Maccabees, Tobit, Ecclesiasticus, and 
the like, are to be thrown back into the rank of Apocrypha. This 
the Romanists cannot bear to do.”” 


‘CHAPTER X 


THE POWER OF MAKING LAWS, IN WHICH THE POPE, WITH HIs 
SuPPorTERS, HAs EXERCISED UPON SOULS THE Most SAVAGE 
TyRANNY AND BUTCHERY 


(Church laws and traditions, and the Christian’s conscience be- 

fore God, 1-4) 

z. The basic question 
‘The second part of church power follows.! The Romanists wish 

this to consist in the making of laws. From this source have arisen 
innumerable human traditions—so many nets to ensnare miserable 
souls. For they have no more scruples than the scribes and Phari- 
sees about laying on other men’s shoulders burdens which they 
would not touch with their finger [Luke 11:46; cf. Matt. 23:4]. 
I have elsewhere taught what cruel butchery their teaching about 
auricular confession is.? In their other laws such great violence 
does not appear; but those which seem most bearable of all tyran- 
nously oppress consciences. I say nothing of their corrupting the 
worship of God, and their depriving God himself, who is the 
sole lawgiver, of his right. 

This is the power now to be discussed, whether the church may 
lawfully bind consciences by its laws. In this discussion we are not 
dealing with the political order, but are only concerned with how 
God is to be duly worshiped according to the rule laid down by 
him, and how the spiritual freedom which looks to God may re: 
main unimpaired for us. 

NPNF 2 ser. III. 45), quoting Athanasius who, in describing the discussions 

at Nicaea, implies that the Arians had no answer to John 10:go. 

27 Jerome, Preface to the Books of Samuel and Malachi (MPL 28. 596 ff.); 
Cochlaeus, De authoritate ecclesiae et scripturae I. ix, fo. E 4b; II. i, fo. H 
4a; II. ii, fo. J 1a. 

1 Cf. IV. viii. 1, note 2. 
2 III. iv. 17 £. 
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It has become common usage to call all decrees concerning the 
worship of God put forward by men apart from his Word “hu- 
man traditions.” *®Our contention is against these, not against 
holy and useful church institutions, which provide for the preser- 
vation of discipline or honesty or peace. But the purpose of our 
effort is to restrain this unlimited and barbarous empire usurped 
over souls by those *who wish to be counted pastors of the church 
but are actually its most savage butchers. They say the laws they 
make are “‘spiritual,’’ pertaining to the soul, and declare them 
necessary for eternal life.? But thus the Kingdom of Christ (as I 
have just suggested‘) is invaded; thus the freedom given by him 
to the consciences of believers is utterly oppressed and cast down. 
I am not now discussing the great impiety with which they sanc- 
tion the observance of their laws, while they teach men to seek 
forgiveness of sins, righteousness, and salvation from this observ- 
ance, and while they establish the whole of religion and the sum 
of piety in it. I assert the one point that necessity ought not to be 
imposed upon consciences in those matters from which they have 
been freed by Christ; and unless freed, as we have previously 
taught,> they cannot rest with God. They should acknowledge 
one King, their deliverer Christ, and should be governed by one 
law of freedom, the holy Word of the gospel, if they would retain 
the grace which they once obtained in Christ. They must be held 
in no bondage, and bound by no bonds. 


2. The Roman constitutions enslave consciences 

“These Solons even fancy that their constitutions are laws of free- 
dom, a gentle yoke, a light burden [Matt. 11:30],° but who does 
not see that this is pure falsehood? ‘They do not feel their laws 
oppressive when, casting aside the fear of God, they heedlessly and 
actively neglect both their own and divine laws. But those men 
who are moved by some concern for their own salvation are far 
from regarding themselves as free so long as they are entangled 
in these snares. We see how cautiously Paul dealt with this matter, 
not daring in even one thing to lay a restraint upon men [I Cor. 
7:35]. And with good reason! He surely foresaw how great a 
wound would be inflicted upon consciences if in those matters 
which the Lord left free, necessity were imposed. On the contrary, 
one can scarcely count the constitutions which these men have 


3 Clichtove, Antilutherus (1525) I. x, fo. 22a; Compendium veritatum, ch. vi; 
cf. IV. ix. 14, note 22. 

4 Above, this section. 

5 III. xix. 7-9 

8.Clichtove, Antilutherus (1525) I. xv, fo. g1ab. 
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very grievously decreed under pain of eternal death, and which 
they with the greatest severity require as necessary for salvation.’ 
And among these are very many extremely difficult to observe, 
but all, if piled up together, are impossible, so great is the pile. 
How, then, can they who are so burdened with great difficulties 
escape being perplexed and tortured with extreme anguish and 
terror? 

My purpose here is, therefore, to attack constitutions made to 
bind souls inwardly before God and to lay scruples on them, as 
if enjoining things necessary to salvation. 


3. The nature of conscience 

‘This question embarrasses most men because they do not dis- 
tinguish subtly enough between the outward forum (as they call 
it) and the forum of conscience.* The difficulty is increased, be- 
sides, by the fact that Paul teaches us to obey the magistrate, not 
only because of fear of punishment, but because of conscience 
[Rom. 13:1 ff.]. From this it follows that consciences are also 
bound by civil laws. But if this were so, all that we said in the 
previous chapter® and what I am now going to say about spiritual 
government would fall. 

To solve this difficulty, it first behooves us to grasp what con- 
science is. We must take our definition from the etymology of the 
word. When men grasp the conception of things with the mind 
and the understanding they are said “to know,” from which the 
word ‘“‘knowledge”’ is derived.!® In like manner, when men have 
an awareness of divine judgment adjoined to them as a witness 
which does not let them hide their sins but arraigns them as 
guilty before the judgment seat—this awareness is called ‘“con- 
science.” It is a certain mean between God and man, for it does 
not allow man to suppress within himself what he knows, but 
pursues him to the point of making him acknowledge his guilt. 


7 Eck, Enchiridion (1533), ch. vii, fo. 4ob. 

8“Conscientiae forum,” a term frequently used by Aquinas, e.g., Summa 
Theol. II Iae. lxxxix. 7, obj. 3; III. Suppl. xxii. 1, obj. 2. Cf. R. J. Deferrari 
and others, A Lexicon of St. Thomas Aquinas, s. v. “Forum conscientiae’ ; 
cf. III. xix. 15, note 23. Calvin’s acute discussion of conscience in IV. x. 3— 
(1550) is closely related to passages in III. xix. 1 (1559); 4 (1536); 14-16 
(various dates). 

9“Proximo capite.’ An uncorrected reference carried from the editions of 
1543 and 1553, where this chapter on “Christian Freedom” (here III. xix) 
immediately preceded that “On Human Traditions” containing material of 
the present chapter. 

10 The Latin words here rendered “conception,” ‘“‘mind,” “understanding,” 
“to know,” and “knowledge” are respectively “notitia,” “mens,” “intelligen- 


tia,” “scire,’ and “scientia.” 
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This is what Paul means when he teaches that conscience testifies 
to men, while their thoughts accuse or excuse them in God’s 
judgment [Rom. 2:15-16]. A simple awareness could repose in 
man, bottled up, as it were. Therefore, this feeling, which draws 
men to God’s judgment, is like a keeper assigned to man, that 
watches and observes all his secrets so that nothing may remain 
buried in darkness. Hence that ancient proverb: conscience is a 
thousand witnesses.'! By like reasoning, Peter also put “the re- 
sponse!! of a good conscience to God” [I Peter 3:21] as equivalent 
to peace of mind, when, convinced of Christ’s grace, we fearlessly 
present ourselves before God. And when the author of The Letter 
to the Hebrews states that we “no longer have any consciousness 
of sin” [Heb. 10:2], he means that we are freed or absolved so 
that sin can no longer accuse us. 


4. Bondage and freedom of conscience 

‘Therefore, just as works concern men, so the conscience relates 
to God in such a way that a good conscience is nothing but an in- 
ward uprightness of heart. In this sense, Paul writes that “the 
fulfillment of the law is love, out of a pure . . . conscience and 
faith unfeigned” [I Tim. 1:5 p.]. Afterward, in the same chapter, 
he shows how much it differs from understanding, saying that 
certain ones ‘‘made shipwreck of faith’ because they had “forsaken 
a good conscience’”’ [I Tim. 1:19]. For by these words he indicates 
that it is a lively longing to worship God and a sincere intent to 
live a godly and holy life. 

Sometimes, it is extended also to men, as when the same Paul, 
according to Luke, testifies that he tried to walk with a good con- 
science toward God and men [Acts 24:16]. But this was said be- 
cause the blessings of a good conscience flow to and even reach 
men. But speaking properly, it refers to God alone, as I have al- 
ready said.'? 

Hence it happens that the law is said to bind the conscience when 
it simply binds man, without regard to other men, or without 
11 Quintilian, Institutes of Oratory V. xi. 41 (LCL Quintilian II. 294 f.). Cf. III. 

XIX. 15, note 23. 
11° “Interrogationem,” rendered in VG response, the equivalent for the 

word érepérnua in I Peter 3:21. In his commentary on this passage (CR LV. 

269), Calvin renders this word examen, but remarks, “Primum interrogatio 

hic vice responsionis vel testimonii capitur” (‘‘interrogation” is here taken 

for “response,” or “testimony”). Vg. has “interrogatio”; KJV has “answer”; 

RSV reads “appeal to God for a clear conscience.” Cf. 4 Greek-English 

Lexicon of the New Testament, tr. from W. Bauer’s Greek-German Lexicon 

by W. F. Arndt and F. W. Gingrich, s. v. érepornua; The Interpreters Bible 

XII. 134. The translation is based on this evidence. 

12 In the opening sentence of this section. 
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having any consideration for them. For example: God not only 
teaches us to keep our mind chaste and pure from all lust, but 
forbids any obscenity of speech and outward wantonness. My con- 
science is subject to the observance of this law, even though no 
man were alive in the world Thus, he who conducts himself in- 
temperately sins not so much because he furnishes a bad example 
to his brethren as in that his conscience is bound with guilt before 
God. 

In things intrinsically indifferent there is another considera- 
tion. For we ought to abstain from them if they cause any offense, 
but with a free conscience. So Paul speaks of meat consecrated to 
idols: “If anyone raises objection,” he says, “do not touch it, for 
conscience’ sake; I speak not of your conscience but another’s” 
[I Cor. 10:28-29p.]. A faithful man would sin if, previously 
warned, he nonetheless ate such meat. But however necessary 
abstention may be to him with regard to his brother, as is pre- 
scribed by God, still he does not cease to retain freedom of con- 
science. We see that this law, binding only outward works, leaves 
the conscience free. 


(Conscience in relation to human and papal laws: God the only 
lawgiver, 5-8) 
5. The meaning of human laws for the conscience 

4Now let us return to human laws. If they were passed to lay 
scruples upon us, as if the observance of these laws were necessary 
of itself, we say that something unlawful is laid upon conscience. 
For our consciences do not have to do with men but with God 
alone. This is the purport of that common distinction between 
the earthly forum and the forum of conscience. While the whole 
world was shrouded in the densest darkness of ignorance, this 
tiny little spark of light remained, that men recognized man’s con- 
science to be higher than all human judgments. Although they 
afterward indeed cast away what they confessed in one word, God 
still willed that some testimony of Christian freedom appear even 
then, to rescue consciences from the tyranny of men. 

But the difficulty arising out of Paul’s words has not yet been 
disposed of.'3 For if we must obey rulers not only because of pun- 
ishment but for conscience’ sake [Rom. 13:5], it seems to follow 
from this that the rulers’ laws also have dominion over the con- 
science. Now, if this is true, the same also will have to be said of 
church laws. 

I reply: we must first distinguish here between genus and 
species. For even though individual laws may not apply to the 
18 Referring to Rom., ch. 13, and the beginning of sec. 3, above. 
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conscience, we are still held by God’s general command, which 
commends to us the authority of magistrates. And Paul’s discus- 
sion turns on this point: the magistrates, since they have been or- 
dained by God, ought to be held in honor [Rom. 13:1]. Mean- 
while, he does not teach that the laws framed by them apply to 
the inward governing of the soul, since he everywhere extols, 
above any decrees of men, both the worship of God and the spirit- 
ual rule of right living."4 

Another thing is also worth noting (which depends, however, 
upon the previous ones): human laws, whether made by magistrate 
or by church, even though they have to be observed (I speak of 
good and just laws), still do not of themselves bind the conscience. 
For all obligation to observe laws looks to the general purpose, 
but does not consist in the things enjoined. 

Far different from this order are those laws which prescribe a 
new form for worshiping God, and impose necessity even in mat- 
ters that are free. 


6. The church has no right to set up independent constitutions 
to bind consciences 

‘Such, moreover, are what are called today in the papacy “‘ec- 
clesiastical constitutions,” which are thrust upon men as true 
and necessary worship of God. And as these are innumerable, so 
innumerable are the traps to catch and ensnare souls. “We 
touched upon this slightly in the explanation of the law.!* How- 
ever, because this was a more suitable place for a proper treatment 
of it, “I shall *®now ‘try to sum up the whole matter in the best 
order I can. And because we have recently discussed at sufficient 
length (as it seemed) the tyranny which the false bishops claim for 
themselves in the license to teach whatever they please, I shall 
omit that whole field. Here I shall stop only to explain the power 
to make laws which they say they have. 

Our false bishops, therefore, burden our consciences with new 
laws on the pretext that they have been appointed by the Lord 
spiritual lawgivers, as a consequence of which the government of 
the church has been entrusted to them. Accordingly, they con- 
tend that whatever they command and prescribe must of necessity 
be observed by Christian people. Anyone who violates it they hold 
guilty of double disobedience, because he is a rebel against God 
and the church.!¢ 

Certainly, if they were true bishops, I would grant them author- 
ity in this respect, not as much as they claim, but as much as is 
14 Cf. sec. 8, below. 

15 TJ. viii. 5 


18 Eck, Enchiridion (1538), ch. vii, fo. 40b. 
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required duly to maintain the government of the church; now, 
since they are everything but what they would have themselves 
esteemed, they cannot take upon themselves even the least au- 
thority without stepping out of bounds. 

But because this also has been looked at elsewhere,!” let us 
concede to them for the present that whatever power true bishops 
have belongs to these men by right. Yet I deny that they have so 
been appointed lawgivers over believers as to be able by them- 
selves to prescribe a rule of life, or to force their ordinances upon 
the people committed to them. When I say this, I mean that they 
have no right to command the church to observe as obligatory 
what they have themselves conceived apart from God’s Word. 
e@Since that right was both unknown to the apostles, and many 
times denied the ministers of the church by the Lord’s own 
mouth, al marvel that anyone, contrary to the example of the 
apostles and against the clear prohibition of God, dared seize 
this right and dare defend it today! 


7. All arbitrary lordship is an encroachment upon God’s King- 
dom 

‘In his law the Lord has included everything applicable to the 
perfect rule of the good life, so that nothing is left to men to add 
to that summary.'® He did this for two reasons. The first is that 
he wants us to regard himself as the master and guide of our life. 
This we shall do if all our actions conform to the standard of his 
will, for in it all righteous living consists. The second is that he 
wants us to realize there is nothing he requires of us more than 
obedience. *For this reason, James says: ‘““He who judges his 
brother . .. judges the law; he who judges the law is not a keeper 
of the law but a judge. There is one lawgiver . . . who is able to 
save and destroy” [James 4:11—12 p.]. ‘We hear that God claims 
this one prerogative as his very own—to rule us by the authority 
and laws of his Word. #And he had said this previously through 
Isaiah, albeit a little less clearly: ‘“The Lord is our king, the Lord 
is our lawgiver, the Lord is our judge; he will save us’ [Isa. 33: 
22 p.|. “Both passages show that the power of life and death is 
his who has jurisdiction over the soul. Indeed, James clearly de- 
clares this. Further, no man can take this to himself. *We ought, 
therefore, to acknowledge God as sole ruler of souls, with whom 
alone is the power to save and to destroy, as those words of Isaiah 
declare that he is at once ruler and judge and lawgiver and savior 
[Isa. 33:22]. Therefore, Peter, when admonishing the shepherds 


WIV, v. 5-11. 
418 Cf. IV. ix. 14, note 22. 
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as to their office, exhorts them to feed their flock, without domi- 
neering over the ‘‘clergy’” [I Peter 5:2-3]; by this term he means 
the inheritance of God, that is, the believing folk. “If we duly 
weigh this, that it is unlawful to transfer to man what God re- 
serves for himself, we shall understand that the whole power of 
those who wish to advance themselves to command anything in 
the church apart from God’s Word is thus cut off. 


8. Directions to determine which human constitutions are inad- 
misstble 

*The whole case rests upon this: if God is the sole lawgiver, men 
are not permitted to usurp this honor. Consequently, we ought at 
the same time to keep in mind these two reasons already men- 
tioned why the Lord claims this for himself alone. The first is 
that we should have in his will the perfect rule of all righteousness 
and holiness, and thus in knowing him possess the perfect know}- 
edge of the good life. The second is that he alone (when we seek 
the way to worship him aright and fitly) has authority over our 
souls, him we ought to obey, and upon his will we ought to wait. 

Having noted these two reasons, we should be able with ease 
to distinguish what human constitutions’? are contrary to the 
Lord’s Word. All of these are of the sort that pretend to relate to 
the true worship of God, and that consciences are bound to keep, 
as if their observance were compulsory. Let us, therefore, remem- 
ber that all human laws are to be weighed in this balance if we 
wish to have a sure test which will not allow us in anything to go 
astray. 

Paul employs the former reason when he contends in the letter 
to the Colossians against false apostles who were trying to oppress 
the churches with new burdens [Col. 2:8]. He makes more use 
of the second reason in the letter to the Galatians, in a similar 
case [Gal. 5:1-12]. Accordingly, he argues in the letter to the 
Colossians that we are not to seek from men the doctrine of the 
true worship of God, for the Lord has faithfully and fully in- 
structed us how he is to be worshiped. To prove this, he says in 
the first chapter that the gospel contains all the wisdom by which 
the man of God is made perfect in Christ [Col. 1:28]. At the be- 
ginning of the second chapter he states that all treasurers of wis- 
dom and understanding are hidden in Christ [Col. 2:3]. From 


19 Cf. sec. 6, above. On ecclesiastical constitutions (secs. 8, 9, 14), cf. Clichtove, 
Antilutherus (1525) I. xiii; I. xxix, fo. g1b—g2b, 6ob—62b; Eck, Enchiridion 
(1535), ch. xii, fo. 406 ff.; Catholic Encyclopedia, art. “Constitutions Eccle- 
siastical.” Note the exceptions to Calvin’s condemnation of ecclesiastical con- 
stitutions, secs. 2g and go, below. 
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this he subsequently concludes that believers ought to beware lest 
they be seduced from Christ’s flock through empty philosophy, 
according to the constitutions of men [Col. 2:8]. But at the end 
of the chapter he condemns with greater confidence all self-made 
religion,” that is, all feigned worship, which men have devised 
for themselves or received from others, and all precepts they of 
themselves dare promulgate concerning the worship of God [Col. 
2:16-23]. We therefore consider impious all constitutions in whose 
observance the worship of God is feigned to consist. 

Sufficiently clear are the passages in the letter to the Galatians 
where Paul urges that consciences (which ought to be ruled by 
God alone) are not to be entangled in snares—especially chapter 
5 [Gal. 5:1-12]. Let it therefore be enough to have noted them. 


(Ecclesiastical constitutions authorizing ceremonies in worship 

are tyrannous, frivolous, and contrary to Scripture, 9-18) 

9. The Roman constitutions are, according to the foregoing prin- 
ciples, to be rejected 

‘But because the whole matter will be made clearer by exam 
ples, it is worth-while before we go any farther to apply this doc- 
trine to our own times. We say that the constitutions (termed by 
them “ecclesiastical”), with which the pope and his minions bur- 
den the church, are pernicious and impious; our adversaries de- 
fend them as being holy and salutary. But they are of two kinds: 
some apply to ceremonies and rites; others, more to discipline. Is 
there, therefore, just cause for us to attack both kinds? Truly 
more just than we would wish! 

First, do not the authors themselves define, in clear terms, that 
the veriest worship of God is, so to speak, contained in these very 
constitutions? To what end do they direct their ceremonies, ex- 
cept that God may be worshiped through them? And this is not 
done solely by the error of the unlettered multitude, but with 
the approval of those who have the task of teaching. ‘I am not yet 
touching on the gross abominations with which they have en- 
deavored to overthrow all piety. But among them it would not 
be imagined to be such an atrocious crime to fail to observe in 
even the least little tradition if they did not subject the worship 
of God to their fictions. “How do we sin, if today we cannot bear 
what Paul has taught to be unbearable—that the lawful order of 
divine worship is reduced to men’s decision? Especially, when they 
command men to worship according to the elements of this world, 
which Paul testifies to be against Christ [Col. 2:20]. Again, it is 
well known with what extreme rigor they bind consciences to ob- 
20 “20eX08pnoxelas.”” 
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serve whatever they command. When we contradict them, we 
make common cause with Paul, who on no account allows faithful 
consciences to be reduced to human bondage [Gal. 5:1]. 


10. The papal constitutions deny God’s law 

*Moreover, this evil thing is added, that when religion once be- 
gins to be defined in such vain fictions, such perversity is always 
followed by another hateful depravity, for which Christ rebuked 
the Pharisees. It is that they nullify God’s commandment for the 
sake of the traditions of men [Matt. 15:3]. I do not wish to fight 
with words of my own against our present lawmakers;”! let them 
win, I say,. if they can in any way cleanse themselves of Christ’s 
accusation. But how could they excuse themselves, since among 
them it is far more wicked to have skipped auricular confession 
at the turn of the year than to have led an utterly wicked life the 
whole year through? to have infected their tongue with a slight 
taste of meat on Friday than to have fouled the whole body with 
fornication every day? to have moved the hand to honest work on 
a day consecrated to some saintlet or other than religiously to 
have exercised all the bodily members in the worst crimes? for 
a priest to be bound in one lawful marriage than to be entangled 
in a thousand adulteries? to have left unperformed an avowed 
pilgrimage than to have broken faith in all promises? not to have 
squandered something on monstrous, but no less superfluous and 
unprofitable, pomp of churches than to have failed the poor in 
their extremity? to have passed by an idol without honoring it 
than to have treated the whole race of mankind abusively? not to 
have murmured long senseless words at certain hours than never 
to have framed a lawful prayer in the mind? What is it to set at 
nought God’s precept for the sake of their own traditions [Matt. 
15:3] if it be not this? While commending the observance of God’s 
commandments only coldly and perfunctorily, they nonetheless 
zealously and busily urge an exact obedience to their own, as if 
these contained in themselves the whole force of piety? While re- 
quiring that only light amends be made for the transgression of 
the divine law, they punish even the slightest infraction of their 
decree with no lighter penalty than prison, exile, fire, or sword.” 


21 “Nomothetas.” Calvin has transliterated the Greek work for “lawmakers”: 
cf. James 5:12. The reference may be to the persecuting edicts of rulers, since 
the punishments referred to below in this section are like those mentioned in 
the Prefatory Address to the King, pp. 10 f., above. 

22 Cf. Prefatory Address to the King, loc. cit.: esp. such phrases as “bloody 
sentences,” “a thousand fires,” “return safely to my native land.” 
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While not so harsh and inexorable against those who despise God, 
they persecute to the extremity their own despisers with an im- 
placable hatred; and they instruct all those whose simplicity they 
hold captive to see with greater equanimity God’s whole law over- 
thrown than a tittle of the precepts of the church (as they call 
them) violated. First, it is a grave transgression for one man to 
despise, judge, and cast out another because of what are trivial and 
(in God’s sight) indifferent matters. But now, as though this were 
but a slight evil, those trifling elements of this world (as Paul 
writing to the Galatians calls them [Gal. 4:9]) are more highly es- 
teemed than the heavenly oracles of God. And he who is well-nigh 
absolved in adultery is judged in food; he to whom a harlot is 
permitted is denied a wife. Here, then, is the fruit of this sham 
obedience which turns away from God as much as it inclines to 
men. 


rz. Roman constitutions meaningless and useless* 

‘In these same constitutions there are also two other consider- 
able faults of which we disapprove. First, they prescribe observ- 
ances for the most part useless and sometimes even foolish; sec- 
ondly, pious consciences are oppressed with an immense multi- 
tude of them, and reverting to a kind of Judaism,” so cling to 
shadows that they cannot reach Christ. 

I know that my description of them as foolish and useless will 
not be credible to the wisdom of the flesh, which takes such pleas- 
ure in them that it thinks the church utterly deformed when they 
are removed. But this is what Paul writes: ““These have .. . an 
appearance of wisdom in counterfeit worship, in self-abasement,”’ 
and for that reason they seem by their severity to be able to tame 
the flesh [Col. 2:23 p.]. Surely a most salutary admonition, this, 
which ought never to escape us! Human traditions, he says, de- 
ceive under the appearance of wisdom. Whence this deceptive 
hue? From the fact that they have been feigned by men. Human 
wit recognizes there what is its own, and embraces it, once recog- 
ized, more willingly than something truly excellent but less in 
accord with its vanity. 

Again, that these constitutions seem to afford appropriate in- 
‘truction in self-abasement, keeping men’s minds pressed to the 
ground by their yoke gives them another commendation. Lastly, 
because they apparently try to restrain the delights of the flesh, 
and to subject it to the rigor of abstinence, they therefore seem to 


°3 Cf. IL. viii. 33 f.; IV. xix. 26; Erasmus, Enchiridion, Fifth Rule (LCC XIV. 
340, note 2). 
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have been wisely contrived. But what does Paul say to these? Does 
he tear off these niasks, that the simple-minded may not be de- 
luded by false pretense? Since to disprove them he had deemed 
it enough merely to have said that they were the devisings of men, 
he passes over all these things without refutation [Col. 2:22], as if 
he counted them of no value. Indeed, Paul knew that all counter- 
feit worship in the church was condemned, and that the more 
it delights human nature the more it is suspected by believers; he 
knew that that false image of outward humility is so far from true 
humility as to be easily distinguished from it; lastly, he knew that 
that elementary discipline is no more to be esteemed than bodily 
exercise. He wished the very facts to serve as a refutation of human 
traditions for believers, for whose sake these were commended 
among the unlearned. 


12. Their mysteries are mockeries 

‘So today not only the untutored crowd but any man who is 
greatly puffed up with worldly wisdom is marvelously captivated 
by ceremonial pomp. Indeed, hypocrites and lightheaded women 
think that nothing more beautiful or better can be imagined. But 
those who more deeply investigate and, according to the rule of 
piety, more truly weigh the value of so many and such ceremonies, 
understand first that they are trifles because they have no useful- 
ness; secondly, that they are tricks because they delude the eyes of 
the spectators with empty pomp. I am speaking of those cere- 
monies under which the Romanist masters would have it that 
great mysteries exist; we experience them to be nothing but pure 
mockeries.* And no wonder that their authors have slipped to 
the point of deluding themselves and others with trifling follies! 
For they have partly taken their pattern from the ravings of the 
Gentiles, partly, like apes, have rashly imitated the ancient rites 
of the Mosaic law, which apply to us no more than do animal 
sacrifices and other like things. Obviously, even if there is no other 
proof, no one in his right mind will hope for anything good from 
such an ill-patched hodgepodge. And the thing itself plainly 
shows that most ceremonies have no other use than to benumb 
the people rather than to teach them. So also in these newfangled 
canons, which overturn rather than preserve discipline, the 
hypocrites put great importance. But if someone investigates 
them more thoroughly, he will find them nothing but a shadowy 
and fleeting illusion of discipline. 


24 Calvin shared with other Reformers the experience of disillusionment with 
the unreformed worship he had known in his youth. 
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13. The Roman Church constitutions, through their senseless 
accumulation, bring Jewish vexations upon the conscience 

°To come to the other point, who does not see that these tradi- 
tions by being heaped one upon another have increased to such 
a number as to be unbearable to the Christian church? Hence, 
some sort of Judaism comes to light in ceremonies, and other 
observances bring cruel torment upon pious minds. Augustine 
complained that, in his time, when God’s precepts were neglected, 
everything was so full of many prejudices that a man who touched 
his bare foot to the ground during his octaves was more severely 
rebuked than one who drowned his mind in drink. He complained 
that the church, which God in his mercy willed to be free, was 
so oppressed that the condition of the Jews was more bearable.* 
If that holy man had lived to our age, how he would have com- 
plained against the bondage that now exists! For the number is 
even ten times greater, and every tittle is exacted a hundred times 
more strictly than then. Thus it usually happens that where these 
perverse lawgivers have once taken authority, they never cease 
to command and forbid, until they come to the limit of over- 
scrupulousness. This Paul has also eloquently declared in these 
words: “If you died to the world, ... why do you submit to regula- 
tions, as if you were alive, ‘Do not eat, Do not taste, Do not 
touch’?” [Col. g:20-21 p.]. For although the word érrecfa. means 
both to eat and to touch, here, to avoid idle repetition, it is doubt- 
less taken in the former sense. Here, then, Paul admirably de- 
scribes the procedure of the false apostles. They begin with super- 
stition, forbidding one not only to eat but even to chew slightly; 
when they have gained this point, they forbid one even to taste. 
After this, too, has been conceded, they consider it unlawful even 
to touch with a finger. 


14. Ceremonies to show forth Christ, not to hide him* 

“Today we rightly blame this tyranny in human constitutions, 
by which miserable consciences come to be wonderfully tor- 
mented with innumerable decrees and their immoderate enforce- 
ment. I have elsewhere spoken of the canons pertaining to 
discipline. What shall I say of ceremonies which, with Christ 
half buried, cause us to return to Jewish symbols? “Our Lord 
Christ,” says Augustine, “has bound the fellowship of the new 
people together with sacraments, very few in number, very excel- 


25 Augustine, Letters lv. 19. 35 (MPL 33. 321; tr. FC 12. ggof.). An octave is 
an appointed period of eight days of religious observance: the translation of 
VG has here “the octave of his baptism.” 

26 TV, xii. 22~27. 
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lent in meaning, very easy to observe.”?”7 How far from this 
simplicity is that multitude and variety of rites, with which we 
see the church entangled today, cannot be fully told. 

I know with what artifice some crafty men excuse this per- 
versity. They say that among us are very many as untutored as 
there were among the people of Israel; that for the sake of these 
this sort of elementary discipline was provided and that the 
stronger, even though they can go without it, ought not to neglect 
it, since they see it to be useful for weak brethren. I reply, that 
we are not unmindful of what is owed to the infirmity of the 
brethren; but we object, on the contrary, that this is not the way 
to take care of the weak—to overwhelm them with great heaps of 
ceremonies. It was not in vain that God set this difference between 
us and the ancient folk, that he willed to teach them as children 
by signs and figures, but to teach us more simply, without such 
outward trappings. As a child (says Paul) is guided by his tutor 
according to the capacity of his age, and is restrained under his 
tutelage, so the Jews were under the custody of the law [Gal. 
4:1-3]. But we are like adults, who, freed of tutelage and custody, 
have no need of childish rudiments. The Lord surely foresaw 
what sort of people would be in his church, and how they would 
have to be governed. Yet in this way, as we said, he distinguished 
between us and the Jews. Therefore, if we wish to benefit the 
untutored, raising up a Judaism that has been abrogated by 
Christ is a stupid way to do it. Christ also marked this dissimilarity 
between the old and new people in his own words when he said 
to the Samaritan woman that the time had come ‘“‘when the true 
worshipers should worship God in spirit and in truth” [John 
4:23]. Indeed, this had always been done. But the new worshipers 
differ from the old in that under Moses the spiritual worship of 
God was figured and, so to speak, enwrapped in many ceremonies; 
but now that these are abolished, he is worshiped more simply. 
Accordingly, he who confuses this difference is overturning an 
order instituted and sanctioned by Christ. 

Shall no ceremonies then (you will ask) be given to the ignorant 
to help them in their inexperience? J do not say that. For I feel 
that this kind of help is very useful to them. J only contend that 
the means used ought to show Christ, not to hide him.”® There- 
fore, God has given us a few ceremonies, not at all irksome, to 
show Christ present. To the Jews more were given as images of 
Christ absent. He was absent, I say, not in power, but in the means 
by which he might be made known. Accordingly, to keep that 
27 Augustine, Letters liv. 1. 1 (MPL 33. 200; tr. FC 12. 252). 

28 Cf. I. ix. 3, note 3; IV. xiv. 20, note 47. 
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means, it is necessary to keep fewness in number, ease in observ- 
ance, dignity in representation, which also includes clarity. 
What point is there in saying that this has not been done? The 
fact confronts all eyes. 


15. Corruption of ceremonies regarded as expiatory sacrifices* 

‘Here I pass over the pernicious opinions with which men’s 
minds are imbued: that the ceremonies are sacrifices by which 
God is duly appeased, sins are cleansed, and righteousness and 
salvation obtained. They will deny that foreign errors of this sort 
corrupt good things, since in this respect one can sin just as much 
in those works enjoined by God. But it is more unworthy to at- 
tribute so much honor to works rashly devised at the will of men 
than to believe them meritorious for eternal life. Works enjoined 
by God have their reward because the Lawgiver himself accepts 
them as evidence of obedience. Therefore, such works do not 
derive value from their own worth or merit but because God so 
highly values our obedience to him. Here I am speaking of the 
perfection in works which is enjoined by God, but is not per- 
formed by men. For the works of the law which we do, have 
grace only from God’s free kindness, because in them our obe- 
dience is weak and defective. But inasmuch as the value of works 
without Christ is not under discussion here, let us pass over this 
question. I] again repeat what belongs in the present argument: 
whatever works have in themselves to commend them, they have 
in respect to obedience, which alone God regards, as he has at- 
tested through the prophet: “I did not command you concerning 
sacrifices and burnt offerings . . . but only that hearing, you 
should hear my voice” [Jer. 7:22-23 p.]. Of feigned works he 
speaks elsewhere: “You spend your money, and not for bread” 
[Isa. 55:2 p.]. Likewise: ““They vainly worship me with the pre- 
cepts of men” [cf. Isa. 29:13; Matt. 15:9]. Our adversaries can 
therefore in no way excuse the fact that they let the poor folk 
seek in those outward trifles a righteousness which they may offer 
to God, and which will uphold them before the tribunal of 
heaven. 

Moreover, is this not a fault deserving censure, that they display 
eremonies not understood, like a scene on the stage, or a magical 
ncantation? It is certain that all ceremonies are corrupt and harm- 
ul unless through them men are led to Christ. But those cere- 
nonies in use under the papacy are separated from teaching so as 

to hold men to utterly meaningless signs. 

Finally (as the belly is a cunning craftsman), it appears that 

many ceremonies have been invented by greedy priestlings as 
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snares to catch money. But whatever beginning they have, all are 
so prostituted to filthy gain that we must cut off a good part of 
them if we would have the church freed of this profane and sacri- 
legious traffic. 


16. General application of common insights 

“Though I may not seem to be teaching a permanent doctrine 
concerning human constitutions, inasmuch as this discourse is 
applied entirely to our own age, still nothing has been said that 
would not be profitable for all ages. For whenever this super- 
stition creeps in, that men wish to worship God with their fictions, 
all laws enacted for this purpose immediately degenerate to these 
gross abuses. For God threatens not one age or another but all 
ages with this curse, that he will strike with blindness and amaze- 
ment those who worship him with the doctrines of men [Isa. 
29:13-14]. This blinding continually causes those who despise 
so many warnings of God and willfully entangle themselves in 
these deadly snares, to embrace every kind of absurdity. But sup- 
pose, apart from present circumstances, you simply want to under- 
stand what are those human traditions of all times that should be 
repudiated by the church and by all godly men.” What we have 
set forth above* will be a sure and clear definition: that they are 
all laws apart from God’s Word, laws made by men, either to 
prescribe the manner of worshiping God or to bind consciences by 
scruples, as if they were making rules about things necessary for 
salvation. If other faults be added to one or both of these—that 
they obscure by their multitude the clarity of the gospel, that 
they are in no sense constructive but are useless and trifling oc- 
cupations rather than true exercises of piety, that they are cal- 
culated for sordid and base gain, that they are too difficult to 
observe, that they are befouled with shameful superstitions— 
these will help us to comprehend how much evil these constitu- 
tions contain. 


17. The Roman constitutions cannot, as they assume, count as 
church constitutions 

2] hear the answer they make for themselves—that their tradi- 
tions are not from themselves but from God. “For they say that 
the church is being governed by the Holy Spirit, to keep it from 
erring; that its authority resides in them. *This point gained, it 
follows immediately that their traditions are the revelations of 
29 Cf. Comm. Acts 8:21; On the Necessity of Reforming the Church, passim (CR 


VI. 453~530; tr. Calvin, Tracts I. 140-183; LCC XXII. 184-216). 
30 Sec. 1, above. 
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the Holy Spirit and cannot be despised except in impious con- 
tempt of God. And that they may not seem to have attempted 
anything without great authorities, they want us to believe that 
a good part of their observances has come down from the apostles. 
And they contend that one example sufficiently shows what the 
apostles did in other situations, when, assembled together in a 
council, they ordered all Gentiles, by decree of council, to abstain 
from things offered to idols, from blood, and from what is 
strangled [Acts 15:20, 29].3! 

‘In another place we have already explained how falsely they 
counterfeit the title of church for their self-glorification.*? As for 
the present case, suppose that, tearing away all masks and dis- 
guises, we truly look upon that which ought to be our first concern 
and is of greatest importance for us, that is, the kind of church 
Christ would have that we may fashion and fit ourselves to its 
standard. We shall then easily see that it is not a church which, 
passing the bounds of God’s Word, wantons and disports itself 
in the framing of new laws. For does not that law once spoken to 
the church hold good forever? ‘Everything that I command you 
you shall be careful to do; you shall not add to it or take from it.” 
[Deut. 12:32.] And another passage: “Do not add to” the Word 
of the Lord, or take away from it, ‘lest he rebuke you, and you 
be found a liar” [Prov. 30:6 p.]. They cannot deny that this was 
spoken to the church. What else, then, do they declare but its 
recalcitrance, for they boast that, after such prohibitions, it none- 
theless dared add and mix something of its own with God’s teach- 
ing? Far be it from us to assent to their falsehood, by which they 
bring so much insult upon the church! But let us understand that 
whenever one considers this inordinate human rashness—which 
cannot contain itself within God’s commands but must, wildly 
exulting, run after its own inventions—the name “church’’ is 
falsely pretended. There is nothing involved, nothing obscure, 
nothing ambiguous in these words which forbid the church uni- 
versal to add to or take away anything from God’s Word, when 
the worship of the Lord and precepts of salvation are concerned. 

>But this (they assert) was spoken of the law alone, which was 
followed by prophecies and the whole ministration of the gospel. 
True, I admit; and I also add, these are rather supplements to the 
law than either additions or abridgments. Now, the Lord allows 
nothing to be added or taken away from the ministry of Moses— 


381 Clichtove, Antilutherus (1525) I. x, fo. 22b. Many writers on the councils 
similarly argued for their authority from Acts, ch. 15; see e.g., John Major in 
LCC XIV. 178 f. 

a2 TV. ii. 4. 
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obscure, so to speak, because of its very many wrappings—until he 
shall administer a clearer doctrine through his servants, the 
prophets, and at last through his beloved Son. Why, then, should 
we not consider ourselves much more strictly forbidden to add 
anything to the law, prophets, psalms, and gospel? *The Lord, 
who long ago declared that nothing so much offended him as 
being worshiped by humanly devised rites, has not become untrue 
to himself. Here is the source of those wonderful words of the 
prophets which ought continually to resound in our ears: “I did 
not speak to your fathers, in the day that I brought them out of 
Egypt, words concerning burnt offerings and sacrifices. But this 
command I gave them, saying, ‘Hearing, hear my voice, and I 
will be your God, and you shall be my people; and you shall walk 
in all the way that I command you’”’ [Jer. 7:22-23]. Again: 
‘Warning, I warned your fathers, . . . ‘Hear my voice’”’ [Jer. 
11:7 p.|. There are other passages of the same kind, but this is 
pre-eminent above the rest: “Does the Lord delight in burnt 
offerings and sacrifices and not rather that his voice be obeyed? 
For obedience is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the 
fat of rams. Since to rebel is as the sin of divination, and not to 
obey as the iniquity of idolatry” [I Sam. 15:22-23 p.|. Therefore, 
since one cannot excuse of the charge of impiety all human in- 
ventions in this area which are sustained by the authority of the 
church, they are easily proved to be falsely imputed to the church. 


18. The Roman constitutions do not reach back to the apostles, 
or even to the “apostolic tradition”? 

*For this reason we freely inveigh against this tyranny of human 
tradicion which is haughtily thrust upon us under the title of the 
church. For we do not scorn the church (as our adversaries, to 
heap spite upon us, unjustly and falsely assert); but we give the 
church the praise of obedience, than which it knows no greater.*3 
But grave injury is done to the church by those who make it 
obstinate against its Lord, when they pretend that it has gone 
beyond what is permitted by God’s Word. I leave unsaid what 
infamous shamelessness—as well as malice—it is to harp con- 
tinually about the power of the church, while at the same time to 
conceal what the Lord has commanded it and what obedience 
it owes the Lord’s command. But, if, as is fitting, we are minded 
to agree with the church, it is more to the point to see and re- 
member what the Lord has enjoined upon us and the church, 


83 IV. i. 3-6; Reply to Sadoleto, in the pase where the lay Christian testifies 
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that we may obey it with one consent. For there is no doubt that 
we shall agree very well with the church if we show ourselves in 
all things obedient to the Lord. 

*But to trace the origin of these traditions (with which the 
church has hitherto been oppressed) back to the apostles is pure 
deceit. For the whole doctrine of the apostles has this intent: not 
to burden consciences with new observances, or contaminate the 
worship of God with our own inventions. Again, if there is any- 
thing credible in the histories and ancient records, the apostles 
not only were ignorant of what the Romanists attribute to them 
but never even heard of it. 

And let them not prate that most of the apostles’ decrees which 
were not committed to writing had been received in use and 
customary practice. The reference is to those things which, while 
Christ was still alive, they could not understand but after his 
ascension learned by the revelation of his Holy Spirit [John 
16:12~-13].34 “We have already seen the interpretation of this 
passage in another place.** *This is enough for the present argu- 
ment—they actually make themselves ridiculous when they picture 
as huge mysteries, unknown for so long to the apostles, what were 
partly Jewish and Gentile observances (some published long be- 
fore among the Jews, others among the Gentiles); partly foolish 
gesticulations and empty little ceremonies which stupid priest- 
lings (who ken neither swimming nor letters**) perform exceed- 
ingly well. In fact, children and jesters so aptly mimic these that 
they might seem to be the most suitable officiants of such holy 
rites! ‘If there were no histories, still men of sound mind could 
conclude from the facts of the case that such a great heap of rites 
and observances did not suddenly burst upon the church, but 
crept in gradually. For after those holier bishops, close to the 
apostolic age, had ordained some things pertaining to order and 
discipline, they were followed by men, one after another, insuf- 
ficiently discreet and too curious and covetous. The later each 
one was, the more he contended in stupid rivalry with his prede- 
cessors not to be surpassed in the invention of novelties. And be- 
cause there was danger that their inventions (by which they sought 
praise from their successors) might presently fall out of use, they 
were much more rigorous in requiring their observance. This 
perverse zeal’ has given birth to a good part of these ceremonies, 


84 Clichtove, Antilutherus (1525) I. iv; I. vi, fo. 5 (with citation of Pseudo- 
Dionysius against Luther); I. x, fo. 9, 12b, 21b. 
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which they hawk to us as apostolic. And the histories also attest 
this. 


(Accumulation of useless rites falsely called “apostolic”: obli- 
gation to weak consciences, 19-22) 
19. Post-apostolic accumulation of useless rites* 

‘Not to be too prolix in making a complete list of these “tra- 
ditions,” we shall be content with one example. Under the apos- 
tles the Lord’s Supper was administered with great simplicity. 
Their immediate successors added something to enhance the dig- 
nity of the mystery which was not to be condemned. But after- 
ward they were replaced by those foolish imitators, who, by 
patching pieces from time to time, contrived for us these priestly 
vestments that we see in the Mass, these altar ornaments, these 
gesticulations, and the whole apparatus of useless things. 

But they object that in olden times men were convinced that 
what was done by common consent in the church universal had 
come down from the apostles. They cite Augustine as authority 
in this matter. But I shall bring forth an answer from no other 
source than Augustine’s own words. ‘““Those things [he says] that 
the whole world observes we may understand to have been estab- 
lished either by the apostles themselves or by general councils, 
whose authority is most healthful in the church. Examples of 
these include the celebration with annual rites of the Lord’s 
Passion and resurrection, his ascent into heaven, and the coming 
of the Holy Spirit, and any similar event that has occurred which 
is celebrated by the whole church, wherever it may be spread.’38 
Since Augustine listed so few examples, who does not see that he 
intended to refer to authors worthy of credit and reverence the 
observances then in use, that is, only those simple, infrequent 
and sober rites useful to preserve the church order? How different 
this is from what the Roman masters would extort from men— 
that every little ceremony among them is to be considered 
apostolic! 


20. Augustine interpreted* 

‘Not to weary you, I shall bring forth only one example. If 
anyone should ask them where their holy water comes from, they 
will answer at once, “From the apostles.” As if the histories do not 
attribute this invention to some bishop or other of Rome,*? who, 


88 Augustine, Letters liv. 1. 1 (MPL 33. 200; tr. FC 12. 252 f.). Cf. Vincent of 
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if he had consulted the apostles, would never have contaminated 
baptism with a strange and inappropriate symbol! Even at that, it 
does not seem likely to me that the origin of this consecration of 
water is as old as is there written. For Augustine’s statement that 
certain churches in his time shrank from solemnly imitating 
Christ in foot washing, lest that rite seem to pertain to baptism,” 
would indicate that there was no kind of washing that had any 
similarity to baptism. Whatever may be the case, I by no means 
admit that baptism is in a manner repeated by recalling it with 
a daily sign. Such practice has not come down from the spirit of 
the apostles. And J do not linger over the fact that the same 
Augustine elsewhere ascribes other things to the apostles. For 
since he is giving only conjectures, judgment in so great a matter 
should not be based upon them. Finally, suppose we admit that 
the things which he mentions have come down from the apostles. 
There is still a great difference between establishing some exer- 
cise of piety which believers may use with a free conscience, or 
(if it will serve them no useful purpose) abstain from it, and 
making a law to entrap consciences in bondage. But now, who- 
ever their author may have been, after we see the great abuse into 
which they have slipped, nothing will prevent us from abolishing 
them without any disrespect for him. For they never were so 
recommended that they should remain unalterable. 


az. The decree of Acts 15:20* 

‘®Nor does it help them much to claim the example of the apos- 
tles to excuse their tyranny. *The apostles, they say, and the elders 
of the primitive church framed a decree outside the command of 
Christ, by which they enjoined all the Gentiles to abstain from 
meat offered to idols, from meat of strangled animals, and from 
blood [Acts 15:20]. If this was allowed to them, why should 
it not be allowed to their successors to follow the same practice 
as often as the situation requires?#! Would that they always fol- 
lowed them both in other practices and in this! For I affirm—and 
can easily prove by a strong reason—that the apostles instituted or 
decreed nothing new there. For when Peter in that council de- 
clares that God is being tried if a yoke is laid on the necks of the 
disciples [Acts 15:10], he subverts his own opinion if he afterward 
consents to have any yoke laid upon them. But it is imposed, if 
the apostles on their own authority decree that the Gentiles are 
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prohibited to touch meat offered to idols, blood, and things 
strangled. A scruple, indeed, still remains in that they nonethe- 
less seem to forbid these. But this scruple will be easily removed 
if one pays attention to the actual meaning of the decree itself, 
of which the first and most important point is that the Gentiles 
are to be left their freedom, and are not to be troubled or exposed 
to the bother of observing the law [Acts 15:19, 24, 28]. So far it 
notably favors us. But an exception immediately follows [Acts 
15:20, 29]. This is no new law laid down by the apostles, but 
the divine and eternal command of God not to violate love. It 
takes away not one tittle from that freedom but only warns 
the Gentiles how to temper themselves toward their brethren so 
as not to offend them by abusing their freedom. Let this be the 
second point, that the Gentiles may enjoy a harmless freedom, 
without offending their brethren. Yet the apostles still prescribe 
a particular thing: they teach and designate, as far as was ex- 
pedient for the time, what things might cause the brethren 
offense, in order to avoid them. But they bring nothing new of 
their own to God’s eternal law, which forbids the offending of 
brethren. 


22. Obligation to weak brethren* 

“It is as if faithful pastors in charge of churches not yet well 
established should command all their people that—until the weak 
with whom they live grow stronger—they should not openly eat 
meat on Friday, or publicly labor on holy days, or any such thing. 
For even though these things, superstition aside, are of them- 
selves indifferent, still, when offense to the brethren is added, 
they cannot be committed without sin. But the times are such 
that believers cannot so appear in the sight of weak brethren 
without very gravely wounding the consciences of their brethren. 
Who but a slanderer will say that they thus make a new law, 
when it is clear that they are only forestalling scandals which 
have been explicitly enough forbidden by the Lord? And it can 
no more be said of the apostles, who had no other intention than 
by removing the occasion for offenses to urge the divine law con- 
cerning the avoiding of offense. It is as if they had said: “The 
Lord’s command is that you should not wound a weak brother; 
you cannot eat meat offered to idols, things strangled, and blood, 
without offending weak brethren. We therefore command you 
in the Word of the Lord not to eat with offense.” Paul is the 
best witness that the apostles had the same thing in mind. He 
surely writes this in accordance with the decision of the council: 
“Concerning food offered to idols . . . we know that ‘an image has 
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no real existence.’ . . . But some, through being hitherto accus- 
tomed to idols, eat food as really offered to an idol; and their 
conscience, being weak, is defiled. . . . Take care lest this liberty 
of yours . . . cause even a slight offense to the weak” [I Cor. 8:1, 
4, 7, 9]. He who shall weigh these matters well will not afterward 
be deceived by the camouflage of those who make the apostle a 
pretext for their tyranny, as if the apostles by their decree had 
begun to encroach upon the freedom of the church. 

‘But, that they may not be able to escape without approving 
this answer to their objection by their very own confession, let 
them answer me by what right they dared set aside that apostolic 
decree. Because (they say) there was no more danger from those 
offenses and dissensions which the apostles meant to forestall. 
They knew that the law was to be judged by its purpose. Since, 
therefore, this law was framed with a view to love, in it nothing 
is prescribed except as it pertains to love. When they confess 
that transgression of this law is nothing but the violation of love, 
do they not acknowledge that this is no contrived addition to 
God’s law but a genuine and simple accommodation to the times 
and customs for which it was intended? 


(Traditions and human inventions in worship condemned in 

Scripture and by Christ himself, 23-26) 

23. The appeal to the authority of the church contradicts the 
evidence of Scripture 

‘@But, though such laws be a hundred times unjust and in- 
jurious to us, still *they contend that these should be obeyed 
without exception. For here there is no question of our consent- 
ing to errors, but only that as subjects we should bear the harsh 
commands of our leaders, which we have no right to reject. 

But here also the Lord best confronts them with the truth of 
his word, and delivers us out of such bondage into the freedom 
that he has purchased for us by his sacred blood [I Cor. 7:23], 
‘the benefit of which he has more than once sealed by his Word. 
For here it is not only intended (as they maliciously pretend) that 
we endure some grave oppression in our body but that our con- 
sciences, deprived of their freedom (that is, of the benefit of the 
blood of Christ), should be tormented like slaves. 

Let us, however, pass‘over this also, as if it were little to the 
point. But how important do we think it that the Lord is de- 
prived of his Kingdom, which he so sternly claims for himself? 
But it is taken away whenever he is worshiped by laws of human 
devising, inasmuch as he wills to be accounted the sole lawgiver 
of his own worship. So that no one may think this something 
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negligible, let us hear how highly the Lord regards it. “Because,” 
he says, “this people . . . feared me by a commandment and doc- 
trines of men, ... behold, I will astound this people with a great 
and amazing miracle; for wisdom shall perish from their wise 
men, and understanding shall depart from their elders.” [Isa. 
29:13-14 p.] Another passage: “In vain do they worship me, 
teaching as doctrine the precepts of men” [Matt. 15:9]. ‘And 
truly, when the Children of Israel corrupted themselves with 
many idolatries, the cause of all that evil is ascribed to this im- 
pure mixture: they have transgressed God’s commandments and 
have fabricated new rites. On this account, the Sacred History 
relates that the new settlers who had been brought by the king 
of Babylonia to dwell in Samaria were torn and consumed by 
wild beasts because they were ignorant of the judgments and 
statutes of the god of that land. Although they did not sin in 
ceremonies, their empty pomp was not approved by God; but 
meanwhile, because men had introduced devices foreign to his 
word, he did not desist from avenging the violation of his wor- 
ship. Thereupon, it is afterward said that they, frightened by that 
punishment, took up the rites prescribed in the law; but because 
they were not yet purely worshiping the true God, it is twice 
repeated that they feared him and feared him not [HI Kings 
17:24-25, 32-33, 41]. From this we gather that a part of the 
reverence that is paid to him consists simply in worshiping him 
as he commands, mingling no inventions of our own. And pious 
kings are often praised because they acted in accordance with all 
precepts, and did not turn aside either to the right or to the left 
[II Kings g2:1—2; cf. I Kings 15:11; 22:43; II Kings 12:2; 14:3; 
15:3; 15:34; 18:3]. I say further: although in some contrived 
worship impiety does not openly appear, it is still severely con- 
demned by the Spirit, since it is a departure from God’s precept. 
The altar of Ahaz, the pattern of which was brought out of 
Samaria [II Kings 16:10], could seem to enhance the adornment 
of the Temple, since it was Ahaz’ intention to offer sacrifices there 
to the only God, which he was going to do more splendidly 
than on the old original altar. Yet we see how the Spirit loathes 
this insolence solely because the inventions of men in the wor- 
ship of God are impure corruptions [II Kings 16:10-18].47 And 
the more clearly God’s will is revealed to us, the less excusable is 
our wantonness in attempting anything. Accordingly, the crime 
of Manasseh is rightly aggravated by the circumstance that he 
built a new altar in Jerusalem, of which city God had declared, 
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“There will I put my name” [II Kings 21:3~-4], for God’s author- 
ity is now, so to speak, avowedly rejected. 


24. Perverse worship an abomination to God* 

*Many marvel why the Lord so sharply threatens to astound 
the people who worshiped him with the commands of men [Isa. 
29:13-14] and declares that he is vainly worshiped by the pre- 
cepts of men [Matt. 15:9]. But if they were to weigh what it is to 
depend upon God’s bidding alone in matters of religion (that is, 
on account of heavenly wisdom), they would at the same time 
see that the Lord has strong reasons to abominate such perverse 
rites, which are performed for him according to the willfulness 
of human nature. For even though those who obey such laws in 
the worship of God have some semblance of humility in this obe- 
dience of theirs, they are nevertheless not at all humble in God’s 
sight, since they prescribe for him these same laws which they ob- 
serve. Now, this is the reason why Paul so urgently warns us not to 
be deceived by the traditions of men [Col. 2:4 ff.], or by what he 
calls éeAoOpyoxeia, that is, “will worship,” devised by men apart 
from God’s teaching [Col. 2:23, 22]. It is certainly true that our 
own and all men’s wisdom must become foolish, that we may 
allow him alone to be wise. Those who expect his approval for 
their paltry observances contrived by men’s will, ‘and offer to 
him, as if involuntarily, a sham obedience which is paid actually 
to men, #do not hold to that path. So it has been done for some 
centuries past, and within our memory, and is done today also 
in those places in which the authority of the creature is more than 
that of the Creator [cf. Rom. 1:25]. There religion (if it still 
deserves to be called religion) is defiled with more, and more 
senseless, superstitions than ever any paganism was. For what 
could men’s mind produce but all carnal and fatuous things 
which truly resemble their authors? 


25. Refutation of Romanist counterevidence 

‘The supporters of superstitions also allege that Samuel sacri- 
ficed in Ramah, and that, although he did so apart from the law, 
yet the sacrifice pleased God [I Sam. 7:17]. The refutation of this 
argument is easy: it was not a second altar that he set against the 
sole altar, but, because the place of the Ark of the Covenant had 
not yet been determined, the town where he was living was desig- 
nated as most convenient. Surely the purpose of the holy prophet 
was not to make any innovation in sacred rites, when God had 
so strictly forbidden anything to be added or taken away [Deut. 
4:2]. As for the example of Manoah, I say that it was extraordi- 
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nary and singular [Judg. 13:19]. He offered sacrifice to God as a 
private individual, not without God’s approval, that is, because 
he undertook it not out of a rash impulse of his own mind but 
by heavenly inspiration. But Gideon, a man not inferior to 
Manoah, provides a notable proof of how much God hates what 
mortals think up out of themselves to worship him. For Gideon’s 
ephod brought ruin not only upon himself and his family, but 
upon all the people [Judg. 8:27]. In short, every chance invention, 
by which men seek to worship God, is nothing but a pollution 
of true holiness. 


26. Christ’s warning against the leaven of the Pharisees 

@Why, then, they ask, did Christ will that those unbearable 
burdens be endured, which the scribes and Pharisees laid upon 
men? Nay, rather, why did the same Christ elsewhere will that 
men beware the leaven of the Pharisees [Matt. 23:3; 16:6]? As 
explained by the Evangelist Matthew, “leaven’’ means whatever 
of their own doctrine men mix with the purity of God’s Word 
[Matt. 16:12]. What could be clearer than that we are commanded 
to flee and avoid their whole doctrine? By this it is made very 
clear to us that in the other passage, too, the Lord would not have 
the consciences of his people troubled by traditions peculiar to 
the Pharisees. And the words themselves, if only they are not 
twisted, imply no such thing. For there the Lord meant to inveigh 
bitterly against the conduct of the Pharisees and was simply in- 
structing his hearers at the outset, so that, although they saw 
nothing in the life of the Pharisees which they should follow, 
still they should not stop doing those things which the Pharisees 
taught by word of mouth, since they sat in Moses’ seat, as inter- 
preters of the law. ‘He therefore meant only to forewarn the 
people not to be led by the bad examples of their teachers to 
despise doctrine. But because some are not at all convinced by 
reasons but always require authority, I shall quote Augustine’s 
words, which say the very same thing: ‘““The Lord’s sheepfold has 
overseers—some sons, some hirelings. The overseers who are sons 
are true shepherds. But hear how the hirelings are also necessary. 
Many in the church, seeking after earthly advantage, preach 
Christ; and through them the voice of Christ is heard; and the 
sheep follow not the hireling but the shepherd through the hire- 
ling [cf. John 10:11—13]. Hear that hirelings are pointed out by 
the Lord himself. The scribes, he says, and the Pharisees sit in 
Moses’ seat. Do what they say; not what they do ee 23:2—3]. 
What else has he said but this: ‘Hear the voice of the Shepherd 
#8 Clichtove, Antilutherus I. xi, fo. 23b. 
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through the hirelings’? For by sitting in the seat, they teach God’s 
law; therefore, God teaches through them. But if they would 
teach their own laws, hear it not, do it not.’ These are Augus- 
tine’s words. 


(Right ordering of church government and worship: decency, 
love, and a free conscience, 27-32) 
27. Necessity of church constitutions 

*But many unlettered persons, when they are told that men’s 
consciences are impiously bound by human traditions, and God is 
worshiped in vain, apply the same erasure to all the laws by 
which the order of the church is shaped. It is convenient here 
to deal also with their error. At this point it is exceedingly easy 
to be deceived, for it is not apparent at first sight how much dif- 
ference there is between the former and the latter sort of regula- 
tions. I shall briefly explain the whole matter so clearly that no 
one will be deceived by the similarity. 

First, let us grasp this consideration. We see that some form of 
organization is necessary in all human society to foster the com- 
mon peace and maintain concord.* We further see that in human 
transactions some procedure is always in effect, “which is to be 
respected in the interests of public decency, and even of humanity 
itself. “This ought especially to be observed in churches, which 
are best sustained when all things are under a well-ordered con- 
stitution, and which without concord become no churches at all. 
Therefore, if we wish to provide for the safety of the church, we 
must attend with all diligence to Paul’s command that “all things 
be done decently and in order” [I Cor. 14:40]. 

Yet since such diversity exists in the customs of men, such 
variety in their minds, such conflicts in their judgments and dis- 
positions, no organization is sufficiently strong unless constituted 
with definite laws; nor can any procedure be maintained without 
some set form. Therefore, we are so far from condemning the 
laws that conduce to this as to contend that, when churches are 
deprived of them, their very sinews disintegrate and they are 
wholly deformed and scattered. Nor can Paul’s requirement— 
that “all things be done decently and in order’—be met unless 
order itself and decorum be established through the addition of 
observances that form, as it were, a bond of union. 

But in these observances one thing must be guarded against. 
They are not to be considered necessary for salvation and thus 


44 Augustine, John’s Gospel xlvi. 5, 6 (MPL 35. 1730; tr. NPNF VIII. 257 £.). 
The closing words were added in 1553. 
#5 Cf. IV. xx. 2. 
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bind consciences by scruples; nor are they to be associated with 
the worship of God, and piety thus be lodged in them. 


28. The problem of right church constitutions 

“We therefore have a most excellent and dependable mark to 
distinguish between those impious constitutions (which, as we 
have said, obscure true religion and subvert consciences)** and 
legitimate church “observances. We have this if we remember 
that the end in view must always be one of two things, or both 
together—that in the sacred assembly of believers all things be 
done decently and with becoming dignity; and that the human 
community itself be kept in order with certain bonds of humanity 
and moderation. For when it is once understood that a law has 
been made for the sake of public decency, there is taken away 
the superstition into which those fall who measure the worship 
of God by human inventions. Again, when it is recognized that 
the law has to do with common usage, then that false opinion of 
obligation and necessity, which struck consciences with great 
terror when traditions were thought necessary to salvation, is 
overthrown. For here nothing is required except that love be 
fostered among us by common effort. 

‘But it is worth-while to define still more clearly what is in- 
cluded under that decorum which Paul commends, and also under 
order [I Cor. 14:40}. 

The purpose of decorum is in part that, when rites are used 
which promote reverence toward sacred things, we be aroused 
to piety by such aids; in part, also, that modesty and gravity, which 
ought to be seen in all honorable acts, may greatly shine there. 
The first point in order is that those in charge know the rule and 
law of good governing, but that the people who are governed 
become accustomed to obedience to God and to right discipline. 
The second point is, when we have the church set up in good 
order, we provide for its peace and quietness. 


29. True decorum in worship, not theatrical show 

‘As a consequence, we shall not say that decorum exists where 
there is nothing but vain pleasure.” We see such an example in 
the theatrical props that the papists use in their sacred rites, 
where nothing appears but the mask of useless elegance and fruit- 
less extravagance. But decorum for us will be something so fitted 
to the reverence of the sacred mysteries that it may be a suitable 


46 TV. x. 1, above. 
«7 This section well expresses Calvin’s basic ideas of the simplicity, decency, 
and dignity of public worship. 
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exercise for devotion, or at least will serve as an appropriate 
adornment of the act. And this should not be fruitless but should 
indicate to believers with how great modesty, piety, and rever- 
ence they ought to treat sacred things. Now, ceremonies, to be 
exercises of piety, ought to lead us straight to Christ. 

Similarly, we shall not establish an order in those trifling pomps 
which have nothing but fleeting splendor, but in that arrange- 
ment which takes away all confusion, barbarity, obstinacy, turbu- 
lence, and dissension. 

‘There are examples of the first sort in Paul: that profane 
drinking bouts should not be mingled with the Sacred Supper of 
the Lord [I Cor. 11:21-22], and that women should not go out 
in public with uncovered heads [I Cor. 11:5]. And we have many 
others in daily use, such as: that we pray with knees bent and 
head bare; that we administer the Lord’s sacraments not negli- 
gently, but with some dignity; that in burying the dead we use 
some decency; and other practices that belong to the same class. 

*Of the other kind are the hours set for public prayers, sermons, 
and sacraments, At sermons there are quiet and silence, appointed 
places, the singing together of hymns, fixed days for the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, the fact that Paul forbids women to 
teach in the church [I Cor. 14:34], and the like. ‘Especially are 
there those things which maintain discipline, such as catechizing, 
church censures, excommunication, fasting, and whatever can 
be referred to the same list. 

Thus all ecclesiastical constitutions which we accept as holy 
and salutary should be reckoned under two heads: the first type 
pertains to rites and ceremonies; the second, to discipline and 
peace. 


30. Bondage and freedom of church constitutions 

‘But there is danger here lest, on the one hand, false bishops 
seize from this the pretext to excuse their impious and tyrannous 
laws, and on the other, lest some be overscrupulous and, warned 
of the above evils, leave no place whatever for holy laws. Conse- 
quently, it behooves me to declare that I approve only those 
human constitutions which are founded upon God’s authority, 
drawn from Scripture, and, therefore, wholly divine. 

Let us take, for example, kneeling when solemn prayers are 


48 Cf. III. xx. 16, note 27. In his Sermons on Jacob and Esau ix, Calvin says, 
“It is true that God will not be entertained [s’amusera] with any ceremonies 
when we pray to him, but while we are kneeling we have our hands turned 
toward heaven, and our heads uncovered” (CR LIX. 140 £,). 

#9 Cf. sec. 8, above, note 19. 
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being said. The question is whether it is a human tradition, 
which any man may lawfully repudiate or neglect. I say that it 
is human, as it is also divine. It is of God in so far as it is a part of 
that decorum whose care and observance the apostle has com- 
mended to us [I Cor. 14:40]. But it is of men in so far as it spe- 
cifically designates what had in general been suggested rather 
than explicitly stated. 

By this one example we may judge what opinion we should 
have of this whole class. I mean that the Lord has in his sacred 
oracles faithfully embraced and clearly expressed both the whole 
sum of true righteousness, and all aspects of the worship of his 
majesty, and whatever was necessary to salvation; therefore, in 
these the Master alone is to be heard, But because he did not will 
in outward discipline and ceremonies to prescribe in detail what 
we ought to do (because he foresaw that this depended upon the 
state of the times, and he did not deem one form suitable for all 
ages), here we must take refuge in those general rules which he 
has given, that whatever the necessity of the church will require 
for order and decorum should be tested against these. Lastly, be- 
cause he has taught nothing specifically, and because these things 
are not necessary to salvation, and for the upbuilding of the 
church ought to be variously accommodated to the customs of 
each nation and age, it will be fitting (as the advantage of the 
church will require) to change and abrogate traditional practices 
and to establish new ones. Indeed, I admit that we ought not to 
charge into innovation rashly, suddenly, for insufficient cause. 
But love will best judge what may hurt or edify; and if we let 
love be our guide, all will be safe.*° 


31. Bondage and freedom over against church constitutions 

‘Now it is the duty of Christian people to keep the ordinances 
that have been established according to this rule with a free con- 
science, indeed, without superstition, yet with a pious and ready 
inclination to obey; not to despise them, not to pass over them in 
careless negligence. So far ought we to be from openly violating 
them through pride and obstinacy! 


50 While Calvin warmly approves the kneeling posture in prayer, for reasons 
both of human tradition and of divine sanction, he finally leaves the choice 
of posture (with like matters) to the best interest of the church (ecclesiae 
utilitas) and the judgment of charity. A sensible freedom in such secondary 
matters is illustrated in the reference to women’s headwear in church, in 
sec. 31, where the limiting factors mentioned are custom, humanity, and the 
rule of modesty. On this passage, F. Wendel observes that Calvin does not 
require “‘a servile imitation of the primitive church” (Wendel, Calvin, pp. 
22g f.). 
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What sort of freedom of conscience could there be in such 
excessive attentiveness and caution? Indeed, it will be very clear 
when we consider that these are no fixed and permanent sanctions 
by which we are bound, but outward rudiments for human weak- 
ness. Although not all of us need them, we all use them, for we are 
mutually bound, one to another, to nourish mutual love. This 
may be recognized in the examples set, forth above.*! *What? Does 
religion consist in a woman’s shawl, so that it is unlawful for her 
to go out with a bare head? Is that decree of Paul’s concerning 
silence so holy that it cannot be broken without great offense? 
Is there in bending the knee or in burying a corpse any holy rite 
that cannot be neglected without offense? Not at all. For if a 
woman needs such haste to help a neighbor that she cannot stop 
to cover her head, she does not offend if she runs to her with 
head uncovered. And there is a place where it is no less proper 
for her to speak than elsewhere to remain silent. Also, nothing 
prohibits a man who cannot bend his knees because of disease 
from standing to pray. Finally, it is better to bury a dead man 
in due time than, where a shroud is lacking, or where there are 
no pallbearers to carry him, to wait until the unburied corpse 
decays. Nevertheless, the established custom of the region, or 
humanity itself and the rule of modesty, dictate what is to be 
done or avoided in these matters. In them a man commits no 
crime if out of imprudence or forgetfulness he departs from them; 
but if out of contempt, this willfulness is to be disapproved. *Simi- 
larly, the days themselves, the hours, the structure of the places 
of worship, what psalms are to be sung on what day, are matters 
of no importance. But it is convenient to have definite days and 
stated hours, and a place suitable to receive all, if there is any con- 
cern for the preservation of peace. For confusion in such details 
would become the seed of great contentions if every man were 
allowed, as he pleased, to change matters affecting public order! 
For it will never happen that the same thing will please all if 
matters are regarded as indifferent and left to individual choice. 
But if anyone loudly complains and wishes here to be wiser than 
he ought, let him see with what reason he can defend his over- 
scrupulousness before the Lord. This saying of Paul’s ought to 
satisfy us: that it is not our custom to contend, or that of the 
churches of God [I Cor. 11:16]. 


32. Observances should be few and edifying 

“Further, we must strive with the greatest diligence to prevent 
error from creeping in, either to corrupt or to obscure this pure 
51 Sec. 29, above. 
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use. This end will be attained if all observances, whatever they 
shall be, display manifest usefulness, and if very few are allowed; 
but especially if a faithful pastor’s teaching is added to bar the way 
to perverse opinions. But this knowledge assures first that each 
one of us will keep his freedom in all these things; yet each one 
will voluntarily impose some necessity upon his freedom, in so 
far as this decorum of which we spoke* or considerations of love 
shall require.*? Secondly, that we occupy ourselves without super- 
stition in the observance of these things and not require it too 
fastidiously of others, that we may not feel the worship of God 
to be the better for a multitude of ceremonies; and that one 
church may not despise another because of diversity of outward 
discipline. Finally, that, establishing here no perpetual law for 
ourselves, we should refer the entire use and purpose of observ- 
ances to the upbuilding of the church. If the church requires it, 
we may not only without any offense allow something to be 
changed but permit any observances previously in use among us 
to be abandoned. This present age offers proof of the fact that it 
may be a fitting thing to set aside, as may be opportune in the 
circumstances, certain rites that in other circumstances are not 
impious or indecorous. For (such was the blindness and ignorance 
of former times) churches have heretofore stuck fast in ceremo- 
nies with corrupt opinion and stubborn intent. Consequently, 
they can scarcely be sufficiently cleansed of frightful superstitions 
without removing many ceremonies probably established of old 
with good reason and not notably impious of themselves. 


52 “Quod diximus 7d mpérov.” Cf. secs. 28, 29, above. 
53In this closing passage of the chapter Calvin characteristically affirms the 
redominant importance of the aedificatio ecclesiae and cautions against 
fectings of superiority between churches over matters of external discipline. 
We may suppose that he had in mind here the possibility of improved rela- 
tions between Lutherans and Reformed. Cf. W. Nijenhuis, Calvinus Oecu- 
menicus, pp. 131—194. The admission of Lutherans to communion in French 
Reformed churches was specifically authorized by the Synod of Charenton 
(1631); J. Aymon, Tous les Synodes nationaux des églises réformées de France 
II. 501; McNeill, Unitive Protestantism, p. 269; Heppe RD, p. 669. 
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‘CHAPTER XI 


THE JURISDICTION OF THE CHURCH AND ITs ABUSE 
AS SEEN IN THE PAPACY 


(Jurisdiction and discipline: the power of the keys and the civil 

magistracy, I-5) 
r. The basis of church jurisdiction in the power of the keys 

°There remains the third part of ecclesiastical power, the most 
important in a well-ordered state. This, as we have said, consists 
in jurisdiction.’ But the whole jurisdiction of the church pertains 
to the discipline of morals, which we shall soon discuss. For as no 
city or township can function without magistrate and polity, so 
the church of God ¢(as I have already taught, but am now com- 
pelled to repeat) ‘needs a spiritual polity. This is, however, quite 
distinct from the civil polity, yet does not hinder or threaten it 
but rather greatly helps and furthers it. Therefore, this power of 
jurisdiction will be nothing, in short, but an order framed for the 
preservation of the spiritual polity. 

For this purpose courts of judgment were established in the 
church from the beginning to deal with the censure of morals, 
to investigate vices, and to be charged with the exercise of the 
office of the keys.? Paul designates this order in his letter to the 
Corinthians when he mentions offices of ruling [I Cor. 12:28]. 
Likewise, in Romans, when he says, “Let him who rules, rule 
with diligence” [Rom. 12:8 p.]. For he is not addressing the 
magistrates (not any of whom were then Christians), but those 
who were joined with the pastors in the spiritual rule of the 
church, In the letter to Timothy, also, he distinguishes two kinds 
of presbyters: those who labor in the Word, and those who do 
not carry on the preaching of the Word yet rule well [I Tim. 
5:17]. By this latter sort he doubtless means those who were ap- 


1 Note the high importance given to jurisdiction, the third part of church 
power, the potestas daxpirx}, exercised in corrective discipline. Cf. IV. viii. 
1, note 2; J. Bannerman, The Church of Christ I. 227 £.; Niesel, The Theol- 
ogy of Calvin, pp. 197 ff.; Wendel, Calvin, pp. 46 f£., 56, 226-234; J. Courvoi- 
sier, “La Sense de la discipline sous la Geneve de Calvin” in Hommage 4 
Karl Barth. 

2 Cf. III. iv. 14, 15; IV. vi. 4, note 8. The power of the keys, associated by the 
Reformers with the authority of the Word, became a prominent topic of 
disputation in the Reformation era. The arguments here assailed by Calvin 
had been notably affirmed by Bishop John Fisher, who declares in his Con- 
futatio, p. 244, “Petro claves committuntur coelorum.” Cf. Faber, Opus ad- 
versus nova quaedam . . . dogmata Martini Lutheri (Leipzig, 1528) G gg 
1—GG 2 and passim, A. Pighius, Hierarchiae ecclestasticae assertio (Cologne, 
1536), fo. gg E-g5 D. 
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pointed to supervise morals and to use the whole power of the 
keys. 

For this power of which we speak depends entirely upon the 
keys which, in the eighteenth chapter of Matthew, Christ gave 
to the church. There he commands that those who are contemp- 
tuous of private warnings be severely warned in the name of the 
people; but if they persist in their stubbornness, he teaches that 
they should be cut off from the believers’ fellowship [Matt. 18:15- 
18]. Now these admonitions and corrections cannot be made with- 
out investigation of the cause; accordingly, some court of judg- 
ment and order of procedure are needed. Therefore, if we do not 
wish to make void the promise of the keys and banish excom- 
munication, solemn warnings, and such things, we must give the 
church some jurisdiction. ‘Let my readers observe that that 
passage does not deal with the general doctrinal authority, as do 
Matt. 16:19 and John 20:23, but that the jurisdiction of the 
Sanhedrin is for the future transferred to Christ’s flock. Until 
that day the Jews had their order of governing which Christ 
establishes in his church as an institution merely, and that with 
grave sanction. This is reasonable, for the judgment of a con- 
temptible and despised church could otherwise be spurned by 
rash and foolish men. 

And so that my readers may not be troubled that Christ in these 
same words expresses two things somewhat diverse from each 
other, it will be helpful if we solve this difficulty. “There are, 
then, two passages which speak of binding and loosing. One is 
Matt., ch. 16, where Christ, after promising to give the keys of 
the Kingdom of Heaven to Peter, immediately adds that what- 
ever he binds or looses on earth shall be confirmed in heaven 
{Matt. 16:19]. By these words he means the same thing as by the 
other words which occur in John, when, about to send the disci- 
ples out to preach, after he breathes on them [John 20:22], he 
says, “If you forgive the sins of any, they will be forgiven; if you 
retain the sins of any, they will be retained in heaven” [John 
20:23]. *I shall bring to this an interpretation not subtle, not 
forced, not distorted; but natural, fluent, and plain.? This com- 
mand concerning forgiving and retaining sins and that promise 
made to Peter concerning binding and loosing ought to be re- 
ferred solely to the ministry of the Word, because when the Lord 
committed his ministry to the apostles, he also equipped them for 
the office of binding and loosing. For what is the sum total of the 
8QOne of Calvin’s descriptions of a sound interpretation of gene Cf. 


Comm. Gal. 4:22: “the natural and obvious meaning . . . let us abide by it 
resolutely”; II. y. 19, note 39; HI. iv. 4, note 8. 
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gospel except that we all, being slaves of sin and death, are re- 
leased and freed through the redemption which is in Christ Jesus 
[cf. Rom. 3:24]? and that they who do not receive or acknowledge 
Christ as their liberator and redeemer are condemned and sen- 
tenced to eternal chains [cf. Jude 6]? When the Lord entrusted 
this mission to his apostles to be carried into all nations [cf. Matt. 
28:19], in order to approve it as his own and as coming from him- 
self, he honored it with this noble testimony—and he did this to 
the extraordinary strengthening both of the apostles themselves 
and of all those to whom it was going to come. It was important 
for the apostles to have constant and perfect assurance in their 
preaching, which they were not only to carry out in infinite 
labors, cares, troubles, and dangers, but at last to seal with their 
own blood. In order that they might know, I say, that this assur- 
ance was not vain or empty, but full of power and strength, it 
was important for them to be convinced that in such anxiety, 
difficulty, and danger they were doing God’s work; also, for them 
to recognize that God stood beside them while the whole world 
opposed and attacked them; for them, not having Christ, the 
Author of their doctrine before their eyes on earth, to know that 
he, in heaven, confirms the truth of the doctrine which he had 
delivered to them. On the other hand, it was necessary to give 
an unmistakable witness to their hearers that the doctrine of the 
gospel was not the word of the apostles but of God himself;* not 
a voice born on earth but one descended from heaven. For these 
things—forgiveness of sins, the promise of eternal life, the good 
news of salvation—cannot be in man’s power. Therefore, Christ 
has testified that in the preaching of the gospel the apostles have 
no part save that of ministry; that it was he himself who would 
speak and promise all things through their lips as his instru- 
ments. Accordingly, he has testified that the forgiveness of sins 
which they preached was the true promise of God; the damnation 
which they pronounced, the sure judgment of God. This testi- 
mony, moreover, was given to all ages, and remains firm, to make 
all men certain and sure that the word of the gospel, whatever 
man may preach it, is the very sentence of God, published at the 
supreme judgment seat, written in the Book of Life, ratified, 
firm and fixed, in heaven. We conclude that in those passages the 
power of the keys is simply the preaching of the gospel, and that 
with regard to men it is not so much power as ministry. For Christ 
has not given this power actually to men, but to his Word, of 
which he has made men ministers. 

“Cf. IV. viii. 8, note 7; IV. viii. g, note g: the divine authorship of Scripture is 

the authorship of its doctrine. 
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2. The power of binding and loosing* 

e@’The other passage, in Matt., ch. 18, deals, as we have said, 
with the power of binding and loosing. *There Christ says: “If 
any brother . . . refuses to listen to the church, let him be to you 
as a Gentile and a publican. Truly, I say to you, whatever you 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and whatever you loose 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven” [Matt. 18:17-18 p.]. “This 
passage is not entirely like the first [Matt. 16:19] but is to be 
understood a little differently. But I do not make them out to be 
so different as not to possess considerable connection between 
them. Both are alike in this first respect; each is a general state- 
ment; in both is always the same power of binding and loosing 
(that is, through God’s Word), the same command, the same 
promise. But they differ in this respect: the first passage is par- 
ticularly concerned with the preaching which the ministers of 
the Word execute; the latter applies to the discipline of excom- 
munication which is entrusted to the church. But the church 
binds him whom it excommunicates—not that it casts him into 
everlasting ruin and despair, but because it condemns his life 
and morals, and already warns him of his condemnation unless 
he should repent. It looses him whom it receives into communion, 
for it makes him a sharer of the unity which it has in Christ 
Jesus. Therefore, that no one may stubbornly despise the judg- 
ment of the church, or think it immaterial that he has been con- 
demned by the vote of the believers, the Lord testifies that such 
judgment by believers is nothing but the proclamation of his own 
sentence, and that whatever they have done on earth is ratified in 
heaven. For they have the Word of God with which to condemn 
the perverse; they have the Word with which to receive the repen- 
tant into grace. They cannot err or disagree with God’s judgment, 
for they judge solely according to God’s law, which is no uncer- 
tain or earthly opinion but God’s holy will and heavenly oracle. 

Upon these two passages—which I believe I have interpreted 
briefly, familiarly, and truly—these madmen (as they are carried 
away by their own giddiness) indiscriminately try to establish 
now confession, now excommunication, now jurisdiction, now the 
right to frame laws, and now indulgences. ‘Indeed, they cite the 
first passage to establish the primacy of the Roman see.’ Thus, 
they know so well how to fit their keys to any locks and doors they 
please that one would say they had practiced the locksmith’s art 
all their lives! 


5 Aquinas, Summa Theol. itl, Suppl. xxi; xvii. 2; xxv. 2; J. Faber, Malleus 
in haeresim Lutheranorum (Cologne, 1524), fo. 8ob f. 
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3. Civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction 

‘Some imagine that all those things were temporary, lasting 
while the magistrates were still strangers to the profession of our 
religion.® In this they are mistaken, because they do not notice 
how great a difference and unlikeness there is between ecclesias- 
tical and civil power. For the church does not have the right of 
the sword to punish or compel, not the authority to force; not 
imprisonment, nor the other punishments which the magistrate 
commonly inflicts. Then, it is not a question of punishing the 
sinner against his will, but of the sinner professing his repentance 
in a voluntary chastisement. The two conceptions are very dif- 
ferent. The church does not assume what is proper to the magis- 
trate; nor can the magistrate execute what is carried out by the 
church. An example will make this clearer. Suppose a man is 
drunk. In a well-ordered city, imprisonment will be the penalty. 
Suppose he is a fornicator. His punishment will be similar or, 
rather, greater. So will the laws, the magistrate, and outward 
justice be satisfied. Yet he may happen to show no sign of re- 
pentance, but, rather, murmur or grumble. Shall the church stop 
there? Such men cannot be received to the Lord’s Supper without 
doing injury to Christ and his sacred institution. And reason 
requires that he who offends the church by a bad example re- 
move, by a solemn declaration of repentance, the offense he has 
caused. 

The argument brought forward by those who feel otherwise is 
too barren. Christ, they say, entrusted these functions to the 
church, since there was no magistrate to carry them out. But it 
very often happens that a magistrate is rather negligent, indeed, 
sometimes perhaps deserves chastisement himself, as happened 
to the Emperor Theodosius.’? One can say as much about nearly 
the whole ministry of the Word. Today, then, according to our 
opponents, let pastors stop rebuking manifest misdeeds; let them 
cease to chide, to accuse, to rebuke. For there are Christian magis- 
trates who ought to correct these things by laws and sword. And 


6 Apparently an allusion to opinions of Zwingli and Bullinger, who accorded 
to the Christian state an active and authoritative role in church government. 
Cf. W. Kohler, Das Ziircher Ehegericht und seine Auswirkung; R. Staehelin, 
Huldreich Zwingli, sein Leben und Wirken II. 144, states that under Zwingli’s 
influence the synod accorded to the state the right of excommunication. R. 
Ley, Kirchenzucht bei Zwingli, indicates how Zwingli justified the govern- 
ment control of discipline, pp. 99-105. While Bullinger states strongly the 
function of the magistrates in the oversight of religion, he excludes them 
from sacramental acts: Decades II. vii (The Parker Society, Bullinger I. 323 ff., 
329). 

7 Cf. sec. 4, below, and IV. xii. 7. 
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as the magistrate ought by punishment and physical restraint to 
cleanse the church of offenses, so the minister of the Word in 
turn ought to help the magistrate in order that not so many may 
sin. Their functions ought to be so joined that each serves to help, 
not hinder, the other. 


4. The church and the Christian magistrate* 

‘Truly, if a man more closely weigh Christ’s words [Matt., ch. 
18], he will easily see that a set and permanent order of the 
church, not a temporary one, is there described. For it is not fit- 
ting for us to accuse to the magistrate those who do not obey our 
admonitions. Yet this would be necessary if the magistrate should 
take over the office of the church. What of that promise? Are we 
to say that it is for one year or for a few years: ‘““Truly, truly, I 
say to you, whatever you bind on earth .. .” [Matt. 18:18]? Fur- 
thermore, Christ here instituted nothing new but followed the 
custom always observed in the ancient church of his people. By 
this he signified that the church cannot go without the spiritual 
jurisdiction which it had from the beginning. And this was con- 
firmed by the agreement of all times. For, when emperors and 
magistrates began to accept Christ, this spiritual jurisdiction was 
not at once annulled but was only so ordered that it should not 
detract from the civil jurisdiction or become confused with it. 
And rightly! For the magistrate, if he is godly, will not want to 
exempt himself from the common subjection of God’s children. 
It is by no means the least significant part of this for him to sub- 
ject himself to the church, which judges according to God’s Word 
—so far ought he to be from setting that judgment aside! ‘For 
what is more honorable,” says Ambrose, “than for the emperor 
to be called a son of the church?® For a good emperor is within 
the church, not over the church.” Therefore, they who, to honor 
the magistrate, deprive the church of this power not only corrupt 
Christ’s utterance with a false interpretation but condemn in no 
light fashion all the holy bishops who have been from the time 
of the apostles for having taken upon themselves the honor and 
office of magistrate on a false pretext. 


5. The spiritual character of ecclesiastical jurisdiction 

eBut it also behooves us, on the other hand, to see what was 
formerly the true use of ecclesiastical jurisdiction and what great 
abuse crept in, in order that we may know what is to be abrogated 
and what of antiquity is to be restored, if we wish to overturn 


8 Ambrose, Sermon Against Auxentius ... on Yielding the Milan Basilica 
xxxvi (MPL 16. 1018; tr. NPNF g ser. X. 436); cf. IV. xii. 7. 
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the kingdom of Antichrist and set up again the true Kingdom of 
Christ. 

First, this is the aim of ecclesiastical jurisdiction: that offenses 
be resisted, and any scandal that has arisen be wiped out. In its 
use two things ought to be taken into account: that this spiritual 
power be completely separated from the right of the sword; sec- 
ondly, that it be administered not by the decision of one man 
but by a lawful assembly.? Both of these were observed when the 
church was purer [I Cor. 5:4—5]. 

Now the holy bishops did not exercise their power through 
fines or prisons or other civil penalties but used the Lord’s Word 
alone, as was fitting. For the severest punishment of the church, 
the final thunderbolt, so to speak, is excommunication, which is 
used only in necessity. Now, this requires no physical force but 
is content with the power of God’s Word. In short, the jurisdic- 
tion of the ancient church was nothing but a declaration in prac- 
tice (so to speak) of what Paul teaches concerning the spiritual 
power of pastors. ‘““A power has been given us,” he says, “to de- 
stroy strongholds, to level every pinnacle that vaunts itself against 
the knowledge of God, to subjugate and take captive every 
thought to the obedience of Christ, being ready to punish every 
disobedience.” [I Cor. 10:46 p.] As this is done by the preaching 
of the doctrine of Christ, so, in order that this doctrine may not 
be a laughingstock, those who profess themselves of the household 
of faith ought to be judged in accordance with what is taught. 
That cannot be done unless there be joined with the ministry the 
right to call those who are to be admonished privately or be more 
sharply corrected; also the right to bar from the communion of 
the Lord’s Supper those who cannot be received without pro- 
faning this great mystery. “Therefore, while Paul says in another 
place that it is not ours to judge strangers [I Cor. 5:12], he sub- 
jects the children of the church to censures to chastise their vices, 
and he then implies that there were then judgments in force 
from which no one of the believers was immune. 


(Abuses caused by the unwarranted assumption of power by the 
bishops, 6—ro) 
6. Administration of justice in the ancient church was not the 
function of an individual 
‘This power (as we have declared’) was not in one man’s pos- 


® Calvin’s preference for government by a number of persons rather than by 
one has been noted in IV. iii. 15. Cf. IV. iv. 10, 11 and esp. IV. xx. 8. 

10 Cf. note 9, above. The “assembly of elders” (consessus Seniorum) is the ¢an- 
sistory or session, the body exercising discipline. 
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session to do whatever he pleased but in the hands of the assembly 
of the elders, which was to the church what the Senate is to the 
city. Cyprian, when he mentions those through whom the power 
was exercised in his day, usually associates the entire clergy with 
the bishop. But in another passage he also shows the clergy as so 
governing that the people were not excluded from deliberation. 
For he writes as follows: “From the beginning of my episcopate 
I determined not to do anything without the advice of the clergy 
and the consent of the people.’’! But the common and customary 
order was for the jurisdiction of the church to be exercised 
through the senate of the presbyters, of whom (as I have said!?) 
there were two kinds. For some had been ordained to teach; 
others, only to be censors of morals. Gradually this institution 
degenerated from its original condition, so that already in the 
time of Ambrose the clergy alone sat in ecclesiastical judgments. 
He complained about this in the following words: “The old 
synagogue, and afterward the church, had elders, without whose 
counsel nothing was done. It has fallen out of use, by what negli- 
gence I do not know, unless perhaps through the sloth, or rather, 
pride, of the learned, wishing to appear to be important by them- 
selves alone.”!3 We see how indignant the holy man is that the 
better state has somewhat decayed while they still had an order 
that was at least tolerable! If he were to see these formless ruins, 
which show almost no trace of the former building—how he 
would lament! First, against law and right, the bishop has 
claimed for himself alone what had been given to the church. 
For it is just as if the Senate were cast out and the consul alone 
held authority. But as the bishop is above the rest in honor, so 
there is more authority in the assembly than in one man. For it 
was a very wicked misdeed that one man, transferring the com- 
mon power to himself, both opened the way to tyrannous license 
and seized from the church what had belonged to it, and sup- 
pressed and dissolved the assembly ordained by Christ’s Spirit. 
11 Cyprian, Letters xvi. 2; xvii. 2; xiv. 4 (CSEL 3. ii. 518, 522, 512; tr. ANF 
[letters ix, v, and xi, respectively] V. 2go, 283, 292). In the first of these letters 
Cyprian uses the phrase “‘by imposition of the hand of the bishop and clergy.” 
12 The distinction between ruling and teaching presbyters is touched upon in 
IV. iv. 1; IV. xi. 1. Cf. Ecclesiastical Ordinances (1541) (CR X. i. 18, 22; tr. 
LCC XXII. 60, 63). The subject was debated in the Westminster Assembly, 
Erastians and Independents opposing the Presbyterian majority (1644). The 
Form of Presbyterial Church-Government adopted by the Assembly autho- 
rizes, besides the ministers of the Word, “other church governors . . . com- 
monly called elders.” On the ruling elder in the background and development 
of Congregationalism, see H. M. Dexter, The Congregationalism of the Last 
Three Hundred Years, pp. 238, 260 ff., 276, 314, 398f., 424 ff. 
48 Ambrosiaster, Commentary on I Timothy 5:1 (MPL 17. 475 £). 
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7. Deterioration of jurisdiction and discipline* 

But (as one evil often gives rise to another) bishops, disdaining 
the business as something unworthy of their care, have delegated 
it to others. As a consequence, “officials” were created to exer- 
cise that function. I do not yet say what sort of men; I only say 
that they do not differ from secular judges. Nevertheless, al- 
though the litigation concerns only earthly matters, they still call 
it “spiritual jurisdiction.” If there were no other evil, with what 
impudence do these people dare call a brawling court a “tribunal 
of the church’? 

Yet there are admonitions; there is excommunication. Ob- 
viously, they are mocking God. Does some poor man owe money? 
He is cited. If he appears, he is condemned. If, being condemned, 
he does not pay up, he is warned; after the second warning, a 
step is taken toward excommunication; if he does not appear, he 
is warned to submit himself to judgment; if he delays, he is 
warned, and soon thereafter excommunicated. I ask you, what is 
there here that is anything like Christ’s institution, or like ancient 
custom, or like ecclesiastical procedure? 

But they also carry on the censure of vices there. That is, forni- 
cation, wantonness, drunkenness, and misdeeds of this sort, they 
not only tolerate but, so to speak, foster and confirm with tacit 
approval—not only among the people but also among the clergy 
themselves. They call but a few of many before them, either that 
they may not seem too negligent in conniving or that they may 
milk them of some money. I am not speaking of the pillagings, 
robberies, embezzlements, and sacrileges associated with this. I 
leave unmentioned the sort of men who for the most part are 
chosen for this office. It is more than enough to say that, when 
the Romanists boast of their spiritual jurisdiction, we can readily 
show that nothing is more contrary to the procedure instituted 
by Christ, and that it has no more likeness to the ancient custom 
than darkness has to light. 


8. The worldly power of the bishops contradicts the meaning of 
this office 

*Even though we have not mentioned everything that could 
be presented here, and also what we have said has been confined 
to a few words, J trust we have won such a victory as to leave no 
reason for anyone to doubt that the spiritual power on which the 
pope with his whole royal entourage preens himself is an impious 


14 “Officiales.” The “official,” more often called “vicar-general,” was, from the 
twelfth century, the bishop’s deputy for matters of diocesan jurisdiction. See 
Catholic Encyclopedia, art. ‘‘Vicar-General.” 
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tyranny opposed to God’s Word and unjust toward his people. 
Indeed, under the term “spiritual power” I include boldness in 
formulating new doctrines by which they have turned the 
wretched people away from the original purity of God’s Word, 
‘the wicked traditions with which they have ensnared them, #and 
the pretended ecclesiastical jurisdiction which they exercise 
through suffragans and officials. For if we allow Christ a kingdom 
among us, “it can only result in this whole kind of dominion 
being at once cast down and falling into ruin. 

Moreover, we are not presently concerned to discuss the power 
of the sword, which they also claim,!5 *because it is not exercised 
over consciences.'® Yet in this respect it is worth noting that they 
are always like themselves, that is, far removed from what they 
wish to be regarded, pastors of the church. 

I do not blame the individual faults of men, but the common 
crime of the whole order, the veritable plague of the order, since 
it is thought to be mutilated unless it be decked out with opu- 
lence and proud titles. ‘If we seek the authority of Christ in this 
matter, there is no doubt that he wished to bar the ministers of 
his Word from civil rule and earthly authority when he said, 
“The rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them, ... but you do not 
do so” [Matt. 20:25-26; Luke 22:25-26 p.]. “He means not only 
that the office of pastor is distinct from that of prince but also 
that the things are so different that they cannot come together 
in one man. 

‘For that Moses carried both offices at once was, in the first place, 
through a rare miracle; secondly, it was a temporary arrange- 
ment, until things might be better ordered. But when a definite 
form is prescribed by the Lord, the civil government is left to 
Moses; he is ordered to resign the priesthood to his brother [Ex. 
18:13-26]. And rightly; for it is beyond nature that one man 
should be sufficient for both burdens. 

This has been in all ages carefully observed in the church, And 
no one of the bishops, so long as any true form of the church 
endured, thought of usurping the right of the sword. Thus, in 


16 In sec. 5, above, a distinction is made between the “ius gladii,’ or right to 
exercise the sword in punishment, and the spiritual power exercised in 
church discipline. The power of the sword was, however, explicitly claimed 
for the papacy by Innocent III and later popes. See Innocent III, Regestae 
VII. 212 (MPL 215. 527); Innocent IV, “Potestas gladii apud ecclesiam est 
implicata”; Mirbt, Quellen zur Geschichte des Papsttums, 5th edition, p. 
198; Boniface VIII, ““The temporal sword is in the power of Peter”: Unam 
sanctam (1302) (Mirbt, op. cit., p. 210; tr. O. J. Thatcher and E. McNeal, 
Source Book for Medieval History, p. 315). 

16 Cf. sec. 5, above; IV. xx. 10. 
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the age of Ambrose it was a common proverb that ‘emperors 
coveted the priesthood more than priests the empire.” In the 
minds of all has been engraved what Ambrose subsequently says: 
‘To the emperor belong the palaces; to the priest the churches.”"” 


9. Assumption of princely powers by the bishops* 

‘A means was, indeed, devised by which bishops might hold 
the title, honor, and riches of their office without burden or care. 
But afterward, not to leave them entirely idle, the right of the 
sword was given them, or rather, they usurped it for themselves. 
With what excuse, then, will they defend this shamelessness? *Was 
it the bishops’ duty to involve themselves in judicial proceedings 
and in the administration of cities and provinces, and to under- 
take activities far, far removed from their own? For in their own 
office they have so much work and business that if they devoted 
themselves wholly and continuously to it, and were not distracted 
by any interruptions, they would scarcely be adequate to the task. 

But, such is their obstinacy, they do not hesitate to boast that 
the glory of Christ’s Kingdom thus becomingly flourishes as it de- 
serves, and that they meanwhile are not too much drawn away 
from the functions of their calling. 

As far as the first point is concerned, if it is a fitting ornament 
of the sacred office that they have been raised to such a height as 
to inspire fear in lofty monarchs, they have reason to expostulate 
with Christ, who has in this way gravely injured their honor. For 
what more outrageous thing could be said, in their opinion, than 
these words: “The rulers and princes of the Gentiles lord it over 
them, ... but you do not do so” [Matt. 20:25—26; Mark 10:42—44; 
Luke 22:25-26 p.]? ‘Yet he does not impose a harder law upon 
his servants than he has first borne and received himself. “Who 
has made me,” he says, ‘“‘a judge or divider over you?” [Luke 
12:14.] We see that he has simply rejected the office of judging, 
a thing he would not have done if the task had agreed with his 
office. Will the servants not let themselves be pressed into the 
rank to which the Lord has subjected himself? 

*] would that they could prove this by experience as easily as 
they can say it! It did not seem good to the apostles to give up the 
preaching of the Word of God to serve tables [Acts 6:2]. Since 
they do not wish to be taught by this, they are compelled to ac- 
cept the fact that to be both a good bishop and a good prince is 
not the same man’s task. For if the apostles (who, according to 
the largeness of the gifts with which they were endowed, were 
able to cope with far more and greater cares than any men born 
17 Ambrose, Letters xx. 23, 19 (MPL 16, 1001, 999). 
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after them) still confessed that they could not shoulder the min- 
istry of the Word and tables together, without sinking under the 
burden—how could these little men, nothing compared to the 
apostles, outstrip their industry a hundred times? Even to attempt 
it was the most shameless and brazen self-confidence! Yet we see 
it done—with what success is clear! For there could be no other 
outcome than that they should forsake their duties and move into 
the other camp. 


to. How has this worldly power of the bishops come about? 

‘There is no doubt that from slight beginnings the Romanists 
have little by little made great increases.'* For they could not 
climb so high with the first step. But at one time they secretly ad- 
vanced themselves by craft and by devious arts, so that no one 
could have foreseen what would happen until it happened. At 
other times, as opportunity offered, through terror and threats 
they wrested from princes some increase of their power. At still 
other times, when they saw princes disposed to be generous, they 
abused their foolish and ill-advised generosity. 

In the past, if any conflict arose, the pious, to avoid the neces- 
sity of a law suit, committed the judgment to the bishop, because 
they had no doubt about his integrity. The ancient bishops were 
often involved in such decisions, to their great annoyance (as 
Augustine somewhere attests’®), but they reluctantly took this 
trouble, that the parties might not rush before a contentious court. 
The Romanists have made out of voluntary arbitration—some- 
thing wholly unlike the noise of the law courts—an ordinary 
jurisdiction. 

Some time later, when cities and regions were occasionally 
oppressed by various difficulties, they betook themselves to the 
bishops for protection, to be shielded by their faithfulness. These 
men with marvelous subtlety turned themselves from protectors 
into lords. 

But it cannot be denied that they have got possession of a 
good part through violent factions. “The princes who willingly 
conferred jurisdiction upon bishops were moved to do so by 


18 For historical perspective here, J. P. Whitney, Reformation Essays V, ‘The 
Growth of Papal Jurisdiction Before Nicholas I,” pp. 130-168, and W. 
Hobhouse, The Church and the World in Idea and History, lecture 5, 
“The Pope and the Empire,” pp. 167~215, may be profitably consulted. Cf. 
Luther, Why the Books of the Pope and His Followers Were Burned 
(Werke WA VII. 161-182; tr. B. Woolf, Reformation Writings of Martin 
Luther, pp. 76-88). 

1° Augustine, Psalms, Ps. 118, xxiv (MPL 37. 1570; tr. LF [Ps. 119:115] Psalms 
V. 418). 
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various impulses. But, granted that their generosity had some 
semblance of piety, they did not *provide well for the welfare of 
the church by this absurd liberality of theirs, for they thus cor- 
rupted its true and ancient discipline. Indeed, to speak the truth, 
they completely abolished it! Those bishops who misused this 
great bounty of the princes to their own benefit, by showing this 
one example, have given proof enough and more that they are 
no bishops. °For if they had had any spark of the apostolic spirit, 
they would doubtless have answered from the words of Paul: 
“The weapons of our warfare are not physical, but spiritual” [I 
Cor. 10:4]. But, seized with blind greed, they have destroyed 
themselves, their successors, and the church. 


(Inordinate and fraudulent claims of the papacy and its usurpa- 

tion of worldly powers, 11-16) 
rz. The origin of papal world supremacy 

e@At last, the Roman pontiff, not content with modest baron- 
ies, first laid his hand on kingdoms, then upon the Empire it- 
self. ‘And that he may retain by some pretext or other the pos- 
session obtained by mere robbery, he sometimes boasts that he 
has it by divine right, sometimes pretends the Donation of Con- 
stantine, sometimes another title. I answer first with Bernard: 
“Though we admit that he claims this for some other reason, yet 
it is not by apostolic right. For Peter could not give what he did 
not have; but he gave to his successors what he had, the care of 
the churches.” “But since the Lord and Master says that he was 
not appointed a judge between two people [Luke 12:14], the 
servant and disciple ought not to count it unworthy if he does not 
judge all men.” But Bernard is speaking of civil laws, for he adds: 
“Your power is therefore in misdeeds, not in possessions, since 
you have received the keys to the Kingdom of Heaven because of 
misdeeds, not possessions. What seems the greater honor to you: 
to forgive sins or to divide estates? There is no comparison. These 
base and earthly things have their own judges, the kings and 
princes of the earth. Why do you invade another’s border?” etc. 
Likewise: ““You have been made a superior” (he is addressing 
Pope Eugenius). “For what? Not to domineer, I suppose. There- 
fore, highly as we think of ourselves, let us remember that a 
ministry has been laid upon us, not a lordship given. Learn that 
you need a hoe, not a scepter, to do the prophet’s work.” Again: 
“It is plain, lordship is forbidden to the apostles. Go, therefore, 
and dare take upon yourself either, being a lord, apostleship; or 
being an apostle, lordship.” And immediately thereafter: ‘“This 
is the form of apostleship: lordship is forbidden; ministry is 
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bidden.”” Although these things have been so said by that man 
as to make it evident to all that he is speaking truth itself, indeed, 
even though the very thing is clear without any words, the Roman 
pontiff was nevertheless not ashamed to decree in the Council 
of Arles that the supreme right to both swords belonged to him 
by divine right.?4 


r2. The Donation of Constantine fraudulent and absurd* 

‘As for the Donation of Constantine, those only moderately 
versed in the history of those times need not be taught not only 
how fabulous, but also how absurd, it is. But to pass over histories, 
Gregory himself is a fitting and complete witness of this matter. 
For whenever he speaks of the emperor, he calls him “most se- 
rene Lord” and himself his “unworthy servant.” Likewise, in 
another passage: “Now let not our lord, by virtue of his earthly 
power, be too ready to take offense at the priests; but, with ex- 
cellent consideration, for the sake of Him whose servants they 
are, let him so rule them that he also may give them due rever- 
ence.” We see how, in common subjection, he wishes to be re- 
garded as one of the people. For there he is pleading no other 
man’s cause but his own. In another passage: “J trust in Almighty 
God that he will give long life to our pious lords and will dispose 
us under your hand according to his mercy.’?? I have not quoted 
these statements because I intend to discuss thoroughly the ques- 
tion of the Donation of Constantine, but only that my readers 
may see in passing how childishly the Romanists lie when they try 
to claim earthly power for their pontiff. 

*The more foul, then, is the shamelessness of Augustinus 
Steuchus, who has dared, in this lost cause, to sell his labor and 
tongue to his pontiff. Valla had roundly refuted that fable—a 
task not difficult for a learned man with sharp wit. Yet (as a man 
little versed in ecclesiastical matters), he had not said everything 
applicable to the argument. Steuchus bursts in and scatters nause- 
ating ditties to overwhelm the clear light. And surely he pleads 
his master’s case no less feebly than if some facetious fellow, pre- 
tending to do the same, argued on Valla’s side. A cause worthy, 
indeed, to have the pope hire such supporters of it for money! 


20 Bernard, On Consideration I. vi. 7; I. vi. g-11 (MPL 182. 736, 747 £.; tr. G. 
Lewis, Bernard on Consideration, pp. 24, 45 f.). 

21 Cf. sec. 8, above, note 15. The reference to the Council of Arles (presumably 
that of 1234) is in error. Cf. OS V. 207, note 5. 

22 Gregory I, Letters I. 5; IV. 20; III. 61; V. 36, 39 (MGH Epistolae I. 6, 254, 
221, 318, 329; MPL 77. 449, 689 [III. 65], 662, 766 [V. 40], 750 [V. 21]; tr. 
NPNF 2 ser. XII. ii. 75 £, 150 £.,.141, 176, 173.). 
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And just as worthy are those hired wranglers to be deceived in 
their hope of gain—as happened to Eugubinus!8 


13. The relationship of Henry IV and Hildebrand* 

‘But if anyone should ask at what time this contrived empire 
began to rise up, not yet five hundred years have passed since 
the pontiffs were still in subjection to the princes and no pontiff 
was created apart from the emperor’s authority. The Emperor 
Henry, fourth of that name, an unstable and rash man, of no 
prudence, of great boldness and disorderly life, provided Gregory 
VII with the occasion to alter this arrangement. For when Henry 
had the bishoprics of all Germany in his court, partly up for sale, 
partly laid out for plunder, Hildebrand, who had been provoked 
by him, seized upon a plausible excuse to vindicate himself. Be- 
cause he seemed to be pleading a good and pious cause, he was 
helped by the favor of many. And Henry, on the other hand, 
was hated by most of the princes because of his rather insolent 
manner of rule. Finally, Hildebrand, who called himself Gregory 
VII, as he was an unclean and wicked man, betrayed his malicious 
intention. For this reason, many who had conspired with him 
deserted him. Nevertheless, he achieved this: his successors were 


38 The Donation of Constantine (Donatio, or Constitutum, Constantini) was 
a document forged apparently in the papal chancery in the time of Pope 
Paul I (757-767). It takes the form of a deed of gift by Constantine the Great 
to Pope Silvester I by which the pope becomes ruler of a wide area (Judea, 
Greece, Asia, Thrace, Africa, and Italy). It really gave pseudohistorical justi- 
fication for the actual Donation of Pippin (754) by which a tract stretching 
across Italy and containing twenty-two cities captured from the Lombards 
came under papal rule. There were exposures of the forgery by Reginald 
Pecock and Nicolas of Cusa, and that of Lorenzo Valla (1440) presented 
ample and indisputable evidence of its falsity. See C. B. Coleman, The 
Treatise of Lorenzo Valla on the Donation of Constantine (text and trans- 
lation), pp. 5-7, 10-19. Valla ridicules the “barbarous” language of the docu- 
ment, using its late vocabulary as proof of a late date. Ulrich von Hutten’s 
edition (1520) of Valla’s work was the basis of Luther’s strongly worded tract, 
Einer aus den hohen Artikeln des papstlichen Glaubens, genannt Donatio 
Constantint (Werke WA L. 69-89). Calvin’s friend Sleidan follows Valla in 
his De quatuor summis impertis (1559), p. 147; tr. A Brief Chronycle of the 
Principall Emptres, Babylon, Persia, Grecia, and Rome (London, 1563), fo. 
45 (cf. IV. vii. 17, note 38; OS V. 120, note 4), as does also Robert Barnes, 
in Vitae Romanorum pontificum (Wittenberg, 1536). Defenses of the Dona- 
tion were undertaken by Cochlaeus, De Petro et Roma... (1525), fo. C 
ga-ga, N 4a, and by Augustinus Steuchus Eugubinus, Contra Laurentium 
Vallam in falsa donatione Constantini (Lyon, 1547). Cf. IV. vii. 27, note 57; 
W. Ullmann, The Growth of Papal Government in the Middle Ages, pp. 
62-65, 74-86. 

a¢ Henry IV, emperor 1056—1106. 
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able with impunity not only to shake off the yoke but also to 
subject emperors to themselves.** Besides this, there were subse- 
quently many emperors (more like Henry than like Julius Caesar) 
whom it was not difficult to subjugate, since they sat at home, 
careless and cowardly about everything, when they especially 
needed with vigorous yet lawful means to repress the pontiff’s 
greed. We see the fair hues with which that famous Donation of 
Constantine has been tricked out, by which the pope pretends 
the western empire had been turned over to him. 


14. Appropriations anathematized under Gregory the Great* 

‘Since that time the popes have not ceased, now by fraud, now 
by treachery, now by weapons of war, to invade other men’s do- 
mains. And about 130 years ago they reduced the city itself (at 
that time free) to their control, until they came into that authority 
which they hold today; and for some two hundred years they have 
so troubled Christendom in their efforts to hold or increase that 
authority *(they began to do this before they seized control of the 
city) ‘that they have nearly destroyed it. 

Long ago, under Gregory, the keepers of church possessions 
laid hands on the estates which they reckoned as church property 
and, according to the custom of the fisc, imposed titles upon them 
as evidence of claim. Gregory then called a council of bishops 
together, inveighed stoutly against that profane custom, and asked 
whether they would anathematize the cleric who tried to occupy 
some possession by inscribing a title on his own initiative; simi- 
larly, a bishop who either ordered it done or let it go unpunished. 
All declared, ‘““Anathema.’’* If claiming a piece of ground by 
writing a title is a crime deserving anathema in a cleric—when 
for two hundred years pontiffs have practiced nothing but battles, 
bloodshed, slaughter of armies, sacking of some cities, destruction 
of others, massacres of nations, and devastations of kingdoms— 
solely to seize other men’s dominions—what anathemas are strong 
enough to punish such examples? “Jt is indeed perfectly plain 
that there is nothing they seek less than Christ’s glory. For if they 
are generally willing to resign all the secular power they have, 
no danger will befall the glory of God, sound doctrine, or the 
safety of the church. *But they are carried away, blind and head- 


26 Calvin’s opinion of Hildebrand is wholly at variance from that seen in 
Platyna’s admiring account, and corresponds to that of Barnes, op. cit., 
P 8a-S gb,.and of Sleidan, The Four Empires (Latin, p. 262; .English, fo. 
79b ff.). 

26 Gregory I, Letters V. 57a (MGH Epistolae I. 364). 
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long, by one lust for dominion. For they think that nothing is 
safe unless (as the prophet says) they rule with harshness and with 
might [Ezek. 34:4]. 


15. Immunities of the Roman clergy* 

*To jurisdiction is appended the immunity which the Roman 
clergy assume for themselves. For they count it beneath their dig- 
nity to answer in personal cases before a civil judge. And they 
deem both the liberty and dignity of the church to consist in 
their exemption from common courts and laws. 

But the ancient bishops, who were otherwise very strict in 
declaring the right of the church, did not judge themselves and 
their order harmed if they were under subjection. Also pious 
emperors, without protest, regularly summoned the clergy to 
their judgment seats as often as necessary. For thus spoke Con- 
stantine in his letter to the Nicomedians: “If any of the bishops 
indiscreetly causes a disturbance, his audacity shall be restrained 
by official authority of the minister of God, that is, by my author- 
ity.” And Valentinian says: “Good bishops do not speak against 
the power of the emperor but sincerely keep the commandments 
of God, the great King, and obey our laws.” At that time all, 
without any controversy, were persuaded of this. 

Ecclesiastical cases, indeed, were referred to the bishop’s judg- 
ment. If any cleric, for example, had not broken the law, but 
was only charged with having transgressed the canons, he was 
not cited to the civil tribunal; but he had the bishop as judge in 
his case. Similarly, if a question of faith or some other matter 
that properly pertained to the church were under controversy, 
judgment of it was committed to the church. So is to be under- 
stood what Ambrose writes to Valentinian: “Your father of noble 
memory not only answered by word but also decreed by laws that 
in a case involving faith the judge ought to be one who is neither 
unqualified by office nor alien in jurisdiction.” Likewise: “If we 
regard the Scripture or ancient examples, who can deny that, in 
a case involving faith—in a case involving faith, I repeat—it is 
customary for bishops to judge concerning Christian emperors, 
not emperors concerning bishops?”* Likewise: “I would have 
come, O Emperor, to your consistory, if either the bishops or the 
people had allowed me to go, saying, as they did, that a case in- 
volving faith ought to be heard in the church before the peo- 


2? Theodoret, Ecclesiastical History I. xx; IV. viii (ed. T. Gaisford, pp. 91, 310; 
MPG [I. xix] 82. 962-966, 1139 f.; GCS 19. 69; tr. NPNF [I. xix] ¢ ser. III. 
56, 113). 
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ple.”?® He contends, indeed, that a spiritual case, that is, one of 
religion, ought not to be taken to a civil court, where profane 
quarrels are aired. All men rightly praise his constancy in this 
matter. Yet in a case where he is in the right he goes so far as to 
say that, if it comes to physical violence, he will yield. “I will 
not,” he says, “willingly forsake the place committed to me; but 
forced, I know not how to resist, for our weapons are prayers and 
tears.” Let us observe this holy man’s singular moderation and 
prudence, combined with greatness of mind. Justina, the em- 
peror’s mother, because she could not draw him over to the 
Arians’ side, attempted to expel him from the government of 
the church. And that would have happened if, summoned to the 
aforesaid case, he had come to the palace. Therefore, he denies 
that the emperor is a proper judge of such a great controversy. 
The necessity of the time and the perpetual character of the 
matter itself required this. For he judged that he ought rather to 
die than that such an example be, with his consent, transmitted 
to posterity. And yet if violence be offered, he does not think of 
resisting. For he says that it is not the part of a bishop to defend 
the faith and the right of the church by arms. But in other cases 
he shows himself ready to do whatever the emperor has ordered. 
“If the emperor seeks tribute,” he says, ‘we do not deny it; the 
lands of the church pay tribute. If he seeks fields, he has the power 
to claim them; none of us resists.” Gregory also speaks in this 
way: “I am not,” he says, “unaware of the mind of our most 
serene lord, that it is not his custom to intervene in cases involv- 
ing priests, lest in anything he be burdened with our sins.’ He 
does not generally exclude the emperor from judging priests; but 
he says that there are certain cases which he ought to leave to 
ecclesiastical judgment. 


16. Bishops subject to secular courts* 

*By this very exception, therefore, holy men sought only to 
prevent the less religious princes from obstructing the church in 
the conduct of its office by their tyrannical violence and license. 
They did not, however, disapprove of princes interposing their 
authority in ecclesiastical matters, provided it was done to pre- 
serve the order of the church, not to disrupt it; and to establish 


28 Ambrose, Letters xxi. 2, 4, 17 (MPL 16. 1003 f., 1006; tr. NPNF 2 ser. X. 
422 ff.). 
20 Ambrose, Sermon Against Auxentius on Surrendering the Basilicas, chs. i, 


2 ser. XII. 2). 
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discipline, not to dissolve it. For since the church does not have 
the power to coerce, and ought not to seek it (I am speaking of 
civil coercion), it is the duty of godly kings and princes to sustain 
religion by laws, edicts, and judgments. In this manner, after the 
Emperor Maurice had commanded certain bishops to receive 
their neighboring fellow bishops who had been driven out by 
barbarians, Gregory confirms his order and urges them to obey. 
When Gregory himself is admonished by the same emperor to 
become reconciled to John, bishop of Constantinople, he gives, 
indeed, a reason why he ought not to be blamed. Yet he does not 
boast of immunity from a secular court but rather promises that 
he will obey as far as his conscience will allow. And at the same 
time he says that Maurice did what was becoming to a pious 
prince in giving such commands to the bishops.*! 


‘CHAPTER XII 


THE DISCIPLINE OF THE CHURCH: ITs CHIEF USE IN 
CENSURES AND EXCOMMUNICATION 


(Discussion of power of the keys in true discipline: the ends and 
processes of discipline, 1—7) 
1. Necessity and nature of church discipline 
‘The discipline of the church, the discussion of which we have 
deferred to this place, must be treated briefly, that we may there- 
after pass to the remaining topics. Discipline depends for the most 
part upon the power of the keys! and upon spiritual jurisdiction. 
To understand it better, let us divide the church into two chief 
orders: clergy and people. I call by the usual name “clergy’’? those 
who perform the public ministry in the church. We shall first 
speak of common discipline, to which all ought to submit; then 
we shall come to the clergy, who, besides the common discipline, 
have their own.3 
But because some persons, in their hatred of discipline, recoil 
from its very name, let them understand this: if no society, in- 
deed, no house which has even a small family, can be kept in 
proper condition without discipline, it is much more necessary in 
31 Gregory I, Letters I. 43; V. 37, 39. 45 (MGH Epistolae I. 69, 320 f£., 327, 344; 
MPL 77. 689, 503, 744 ff., 749, 719 £. [V. 19]; tr. [in part] NPNF 2 ser. XII. 
2. 150 £., 169). 
1C£. IV. xi. 1, note 2; IV. xi. 5-6. The power of the keys has reference to 
discipline and excommunication, a department of jurisdiction. 
2 “Clericos.”’ Cf. IV. iv. g: “I would have preferred them to be given a more 
proper name.” 
3 Cf. sec. 22, below. 
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the church, whose condition should be as ordered as possible. 
Accordingly, as the saving doctrine of Christ is the soul of the 
church, so does discipline serve as its sinews, through which the 
members of the body hold together, each in its own place. There- 
fore, all who desire to remove discipline or to hinder its restora- 
tion—whether they do this deliberately or out of ignorance—are 
surely. contributing to the ultimate dissolution of the church. 
For what will happen if each is allowed to do what he pleases? 
Yet that would happen, if to the preaching of doctrine there were 
not added private admonitions, corrections, and other aids of 
the sort that sustain doctrine and do not let it remain idle. There- 
fore, discipline is like a bridle to restrain and tame those who rage 
against the doctrine of Christ; or like a spur to arouse those of 
little inclination; and also sometimes like a father’s rod* to chas- 
tise mildly and with the gentleness of Christ’s Spirit those who 
have more seriously lapsed. When, therefore, we discern fright- 
ful devastation beginning to threaten the church because there 
is no concern and no means of restraining the people, necessity 
itself cries out that a remedy is needed. Now, this is the sole 
remedy that Christ has enjoined and the one that has always been 
used among the godly. 


2. Stages of church discipline 

‘The first foundation of discipline is to provide a place for 
private admonition; that is, if anyone does not perform his duty 
willingly, or behaves insolently, or does not live honorably, or 
has commicted any act deserving blame—he should allow himself 
to be admonished; and when the situation demands it, every man 
should endeavor to admonish his brother. But let pastors and 
presbyters be especially watchful to do this, for their duty is not 
only to preach to the people, but to warn and exhort in every 
house, wherever they are not effective enough in general instruc- 
tion. Paul teaches this when he relates that he taught privately 
and from house to house [Acts 20:20], and declares himself “inno- 
cent of the blood of all” [v. 26], because he “ceased not to admon- 
ish everyone night and day with tears” [Acts 20:31]. For doctrine 
obtains force and authority where the minister not only explains 
to all together what they owe to Christ, but also has the right and 
means to require that it be kept by those whom he has observed 
are either disrespectful or languid toward his teaching. 


4 Note the metaphors here: “‘sinews” (cf. IV. xx. 14), “bridle,” “father’s rod.” 
By discipline the church is bound together, the individual is restrained, and 
where necessary, “chastised in mercy.” Cf. K. Barth, The Doctrine of the 
Word of God, tr. Thomson, p. 78. 
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If anyone either stubbornly rejects such admonitions or shows 
that he scorns them by persisting in his own vices, after having 
been admonished a second time in the presence of witnesses, 
Christ commands that he be called to the tribunal of the church, 
that is, the assembly of the elders,> and there be more gravely 
admonished as by public authority, in order that, if he reverences 
the church, he may submit and obey. If he is not even subdued 
by this but perseveres in his wickedness, then Christ commands 
that, as a despiser of the church, he be removed from the be- 
lievers’ fellowship [Matt. 18:15, 17]. 


3. Concealed and open sins 

‘But because Christ is here speaking only of secret faults, we 
must postulate this division: some sins are private; others, public 
or Openly manifest. Of the former, Christ says to every individual: 
“Reprove him, between you and him alone” [Matt. 18:15]. Paul 
says to Timothy of open sins: “Rebuke them in the presence of 
all, so that the rest may stand in fear” [I Tim. 5:20]. For Christ 
had previously said, “If your brother has sinned against you”’ 
[Matt. 18:15]. This phrase [“‘against you’’] (unless you wish to be 
contentious) you cannot otherwise understand than as “with your 
knowledge alone, no others being aware.” But what the apostle 
enjoins upon Timothy concerning reproving openly those who 
sin openly, he himself follows in the case of Peter. For when 
Peter sinned to the point of public scandal, Paul did not admon- 
ish him privately but brought him into the presence of the church 
[Gal. 2:14]. 

This, then, will be the right sequence in which to act: to pro- 
ceed in correcting secret sins according to the steps laid down by 
Christ; but in open sins, if the offense is indeed public, to proceed 
at once to solemn rebuke by the church. 


4. Light and grave sins 

‘Here is another distinction: of sins, some are faults; others, 
crimes or shameful acts.’ To correct these latter ones, we must not 
only use admonition or rebuke, but a severer remedy: as Paul 
shows when he not only chastises the incestuous Corinthian with 
words but punishes him with excommunication, as soon as he 
has been apprised of the crime [I Cor. 5:3 ff.]. Now, therefore, 
we begin to see better how the spiritual jurisdiction of the church, 


5 The sequence of the acts of discipline is Scriptural, and the church acts 
through the session of elders (consessus Seniorum). Cf. IV. xi. 6; p.. 1217, 
note 10, 

° Cf. sec. 6, below. 

7 “Delicta,” “scelera,” and “flagitia,” respectively. 
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which punishes sins according to the Lord’s Word, is the best 
support of health, foundation of order, and bond of unity. 
>Therefore, in excluding from its fellowship manifest adulterers, 
fornicators, thieves, “robbers, seditious persons, perjurers, false 
witnesses, and the rest of this sort, as well as the insolent (who 
when duly admonished of their lighter vices mock God and his 
judgment), >the church claims for itself nothing unreasonable but 
practices the jurisdiction conferred upon it by the Lord. Now, 
that no one may despise such a judgment of the church or regard 
condemnation by vote of the believers as a trivial thing, the Lord 
has testified that this is nothing but the publication of his own 
sentence, and what they have done on earth is ratified in heaven. 
For they have the Word of the Lord to condemn the perverse; 
they have the Word to receive the repentant into grace [Matt. 
16:19; 18:18; John 20:23]. Those who trust that without this bond 
of discipline the church can long stand are, I say, mistaken; un- 
less, perhaps, we can with impunity go without that aid which the 
Lord foresaw would be necessary for us. Truly, the variety of uses 
of this discipline will better show how great the need of it is! 


5. The purpose of church discipline 

‘In such corrections and excommunication, the church has 
three ends in view. *The first is that they who lead a filthy and 
infamous life may not be called Christians, to the dishonor of 
God, as if his holy church [cf. Eph. 5:25-26] were a conspiracy 
of wicked and abandoned men. >For since the church itself is the 
body of Christ [Col. 1:24], it cannot be corrupted by such foul 
and decaying members without some disgrace falling upon its 
Head. Therefore, that there may be no such thing in the church 
to brand its most sacred name with disgrace, they from whose 
wickedness infamy redounds to the Christian name must be ban- 
ished from its family. ‘And here also we must preserve the order 
of the Lord’s Supper, that it may not be profaned by being ad- 
ministered indiscriminately.® For it is very true that he to whom 


8 Calvin’s anxiety to prevent the profanation of the Lord’s Supper by the par- 
ticipation of unfit persons is basic to his emphasis on discipline. Cf. Niesel, 
The Theology of Calvin, pp. 197 ff. This is explicitly stated in the articles 
presented to the Geneva Council, January 13, 1537, where this sentence fol- 
lows an earnest warning against such profanation: “For this reason, our 
Savior set up in his church the correction and discipline of excommunica- 
tion” (CR X. i. 7-9; LCC XXII. 50). Cf. Calvin’s Letter to Somerset, Oc- 
tober 22, 1548: “The duty of bishops and curates is to keep watch over that 
[discipline] to the end that the Supper of our Lord may not be polluted by 
people of scandalous lives” (CR XIII. 76; tr. Calvin, Letters II. 197). 
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its distribution has been committed, if he knowingly and will- 
ingly admits an unworthy person whom he could rightfully turn 
away, is as guilty of sacrilege as if he had cast the Lord’s body to 
dogs. On this account, Chrysostom gravely inveighs against priests 
who, fearing the power of great men, dare exclude no one. 
“Blood,” he says, “will be required at your hands. [Ezek. 3:18; 
33:8.] If you fear a man, he will laugh at you; but if you fear God, 
you will be revered also among men. Let us not dread the fasces, 
the purple, the crowns; here we have a greater power. I truly 
would rather give my body to death, and let my blood be poured 
out, than participate in that pollution.”® Therefore, lest this most 
hallowed mystery be disgraced, discretion is very much needed in 
its distribution. Yet this can be had only through the jurisdiction 
of the church. 

’@The second purpose is that the good be not corrupted by 
the constant company of the wicked, as commonly happens. °For 
(such is our tendency to wander from the way) there is nothing 
easier than for us to be led away by bad examples from right 
living. The apostle noted this tendency when he bade the Corin- 
thians expel the incestuous man from their company. “A little 
leaven,” he says, “ferments the whole lump.” {I Cor. 5:6.] And he 
foresaw such great danger here that he prohibited all association 
with him. “If any brother,” he says, “bears among you the name 
of fornicator, miser, worshiper of idols, drunkard, or reviler, *I do 
not allow you even to take food with such a man.” [I Cor. 5:11 p.] 

“The third purpose is that those overcome by shame for their 
baseness begin to repent. "They who under gentler treatment 
would have become more stubborn so profit by the chastisement 
of their own evil as to be awakened when they feel the rod. The 
apostle means this when he speaks as follows: “If anyone does 
not obey our teaching, note that man; and do not mingle with 
him, that he may be ashamed” [II Thess. 3:14 p.]. °@Likewise, 
in another passage, when he writes that he has delivered the 
Corinthian man to Satan: *“‘that his spirit may be saved in the 
Day of the Lord” [I Cor. 5:5]; that is (as I interpret it), Paul gave 
him over to temporary condemnation that he might have eternal 
salvation. ‘But he speaks of “delivering over to Satan” because the 
devil is outside the church, as Christ is in the church.'!© "Some 


® Chrysostom, Homilies on Matthew Ixxxii. 6 (MPG 58. 742; tr. NPNF X. 
496). 

10 Augustine, Sermons ccxciv. 3. 3 (MPL 38. 1337); clxi. 3. 3 (MPL 38. 879; tr. 
LF Sermons II. 80: f.). Cf. Smits I. 49. 
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authorities refer this phrase to a certain vexing of the flesh," but 
this seems very doubtful to me. 


6. The handling of church discipline in the various cases 

‘With these purposes enumerated, it remains for us to see how 
the church carries out this part of discipline which falls within 
its jurisdiction. 

To begin with, let us keep the division set forth above: that 
some sins are public; others, private or somewhat secret.!? Public 
sins are those witnessed not by one or two persons, but committed 
openly and to the offense of the entire church. J call secret sins, 
not those completely hidden from men, as are those of hypocrites 
(for these do not fall under the judgment of the church), but 
those of an intermediate sort, which are not unwitnessed, yet not 
public. 

The first kind does not require the steps which Christ lists 
[Matt. 18:15-17]; but when any- such sin appears, the church 
ought to do its duty in summoning the sinner and correcting 
him according to his fault. 

In the second kind, according to that rule of Christ, the case 
does not come before the church until the sinner becomes ob- 
stinate. When it has come before the church, then the other divi- 
sion between crimes and faults is to be observed. For such great 
severity is not to be used in lighter sins, but verbal chastisement 
is enough—and that mild and fatherly—which should not harden 
or confuse the sinner, but bring him back to himself, that he may 
rejoice rather than be sad that he has been corrected. But shame- 
ful acts need to be chastised with a harsher remedy. Nor is it 
enough if he, who by setting a bad example through his misdeed 
has gravely injured the church, be chastised only with words; but 
he ought for a time to be deprived of the communion of the 
Supper until he gives assurance of his repentance. For Paul not 
only rebuked the Corinthian in words but banished him from the 
church, and chided the Corinthians for bearing with him so long 
{I Cor. 5:1-7]. 

The ancient and better church kept this procedure while 
lawful government flourished. For if anyone had committed a 
crime that caused offense, he was ordered first to abstain from 
partaking of the Sacred Supper, then to humble himself before 
God and witness his repentance before the church. There were, 
moreover, solemn rites customarily enjoined as marks of repent- 
ance upon those who had lapsed. When these had been performed 


11 Chrysostom, Commentary on I Cor. 5:5, hom, xv. 2 (MPG 61. 123). 
12 Beginning of sec. 3, above. 
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to the satisfaction of the church, the penitent was received into 
grace with laying on of hands, a reception that Cyprian often 
calls “peace.” He also briefly describes such a rite. “They do 
penance,” he says, “for a set period; then they come to public 
confession and through the laying on of hands of bishop and 
clergy receive the right to communion.” Although the bishop 
with his clergy possessed a power of reconciliation, it required 
at the same time the consent of the people, as Cyprian elsewhere 
shows.!3 


7. In the ancient church, discipline applied to all offenders aliket 

‘As no one was exempt from this discipline, both princes and 
common people submitted to it. And rightly! For it was estab- 
lished by Christ, to whom it is fitting that all royal scepters and 
crowns submit. Thus Theodosius, when he was deprived of the 
right of communion by Ambrose because of the slaughter com- 
mitted at Thessalonica,'* threw down all his royal trappings; in 
church he publicly wept over his sin, which had overtaken him 
through others’ deceit, and begged pardon with groaning and 
tears. For great kings ought not to count it any dishonor to pro- 
strate themselves as suppliants before Christ, the King of Kings; 
nor ought they to be displeased that they are judged by the church. 
For inasmuch as they hear almost nothing but mere flatteries 
in their courts, it is all the more necessary for them to be rebuked 
by the Lord through the mouth of priests. Rather, they ought 
to desire not to be spared by the priests, that God may spare them. 

In this place I say nothing about those persons through whom 
this jurisdiction is to be exercised; for I have discussed this else- 
where.’ I add only this: Paul’s course of action for excommuni- 
cating a man is the lawful one, provided the elders do not do it 
by themselves alone, but with the knowledge and approval of 
the church; in this way the multitude of the people does not de- 
cide the action but observes as witness and guardian so that noth- 
ing may be done according to the whim of a few. Indeed, the 
whole sequence of the action, besides the calling on God’s name, 
ought to have that gravity which bespeaks the presence of Christ 
in order that there may be no doubt that he himself presides at 
his own tribunal. 

18 Cyprian, Letters lvii; xvi. 2; xvii. 2; xiv. 4 (CSEL 3. ii. 650 ff., 518, 522, 512; 
tr. ANF [nos. liii, ix, xi, v, respectively] V. 337 f., 290, 292, 283). In the last 
of these passages Cyprian says, “From the commencement of my episcopate 
I made up my mind to do nothing without your advice and without the con- 
sent of the people.” 


14 Cf. IV. xi. 3-4. 
18 TV. xi. 6. 
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(Moderation in discipline enjoined, and rigorists confuted, 
8-13) 
8. Severity and mildness in church discipline 

‘But we ought not to pass over the fact that such severity as is 
joined with a “spirit of gentleness” [Gal. 6:1] befits the church. 
For we must always, as Paul bids us, take particular care that he 
who is punished be not overwhelmed with sorrow [II Cor. 2:7]. 
Thus a remedy would become destruction. But, from the purpose 
intended it would be better to take a rule of moderation. For, 
in excommunication the intent is to lead the sinner to repentance 
and to remove bad examples from the midst, lest either Christ’s 
name be maligned or others be provoked to imitate them. If, 
then, we look to these things, it will be easy for us to judge how 
far severity ought to go and where it ought to stop. Therefore, 
when a sinner gives testimony of his repentance to the church, 
and by this testimony wipes out the offense as far as he can, he is 
not to be urged any further. If he is so urged, the rigor will now 
exceed due measure. 

In this respect we cannot at all excuse the excessive severity of 
the ancients, which both completely departed from the Lord’s 
injunction and was also terribly dangerous. For when they im- 
posed solemn penance and deprivation from Holy Communion 
sometimes for seven, sometimes for four, sometimes for three, 
years, and sometimes for life,"6 what could be the result but 
either great hypocrisy or utter despair? Likewise, it was not 
profitable or consonant with reason that one who had fallen again 
should not be admitted to a second repentance, but should be 
cast out of the church to the end of his life.!7 Whoever will weigh 
the matter with sound judgment will recognize their lack of 
prudence in this. 

However, I rather disapprove the public custom here than 
accuse all those who have used it, of whom it is certain that some 
disliked the practice but put up with it because they could not 
correct it. In truth, Cyprian declares how it was not by his own 
will that he was so rigorous. “Our patience,” he says, ‘‘and gentle- 
ness and humaneness are ready for all comers. I desire that all 
return to the church; I long that all our fellow soldiers be 
gathered within Christ’s camp and God the Father’s abode. I 
16 Council of Ancyra (314) canons ix, xvi, xx, xxiii-xxv (Mansi IT. 518-529; tr., 

with notes, NPNF 2 ser. XIV. 66 f., 70, 73-75). In many instances very pro- 


tracted or lifetime penances are prescribed in the Libri poenitentiales; see, 
for example, McNeill and Gamer, Medieval Handbooks of Penance, pp. 280, 
291, 302, 304, 339, 358. 

17 Tertullian, On Modesty xx (CCL II. 1324 f.; w. ANCL XVIII. 114£.). Ter- 
tullian writes here as a Montanist, and argues from Heb. 6:4~6 against recon- 
ciliation of grave offenders. 
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forgive all things; I overlook much; in ardent zeal to bring the 
brotherhood together, I do not judicially examine in detail the 
faults committed against God. In pardoning faults more than I 
ought I am myself almost at fault. I embrace with prompt and 
full affection those returning in repentance, confessing their sin 
in making humble and simple satisfaction.’’!® Chrysostom is 
somewhat harder, yet he speaks as follows: “I£ God is so kind, 
why does his priest wish to seem so rigorous?’’!* We know, more- 
over, what gentleness Augustine used toward the Donatists. He 
did not hesitate to take back to their bishoprics those who had 
returned from schism, and that immediately after repentance!?° 
But because a contrary practice had come to prevail, they were 
compelled to yield their own judgment, and to follow it. 


9g. The limits of our judgment according to church discipline 
*This gentleness is required in the whole body of the church, 
that it should deal mildly with the lapsed and should not punish 
with extreme rigor, but rather, according to Paul’s injunction, 
confirm its love toward them [II Cor. 2:8]. Similarly, each layman 
ought to temper himself to this mildness and gentleness. It is, 
therefore, not our task to erase from the number of the elect 
those who have been expelled from the church, or to despair 
as if they were already lost. It is lawful to regard them as es- 
tranged from the church, and thus, from Christ—but only for 
such time as they remain separated. However, if they also display 
more stubbornness than gentleness, we should still commend 
them to the Lord’s judgment, hoping for better things of them 
in the future than we see in the present. Nor should we on this 
account cease to call upon God in their behalf. And (to put it in 
one word) let us not condemn to death the very person who is 
in the hand and judgment of God alone; rather, let us only judge 
of the character of each man’s works by the law of the Lord. 
While we follow this rule, we rather take our stand upon the 
divine judgment than put forward our own. *Let us not claim for 
ourselves more license in judgment, unless we wish to limit God’s 
power and confine his mercy by law. For God, whenever it pleases 
him, changes the worst men into the best, engrafts the alien, and 
adopts the stranger into the church. And the Lord does this to 
frustrate men’s opinion and restrain their rashness—which, unless 


18 Cyprian, Letters lix. 16 (CSEL 3. ii. 686; tr. ANF V. 345). 

18 Chrysostom, homily De non anathematizandis vivis atque defunctis (MPG 
48. 943 ff). 

40 Augustine, Letters Ixi. 2; cxxviii. 2; clxxxv. 6. 23; clxxxv. 10. 44 (MPL 33. 
229, 489, 803, 812; CSEL 34. ii. 223; 44:31; 57:21; tr. FC 12. 302 £. [note 7]; 
go. 164, 182 £.). 
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it is checked, ventures to assume for itself a greater right of judg- 
ment than it deserves. 


zo. Excommunication is corrective* 

¢®For when Christ promises that what his people “bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven” [Matt. 18:18], he limits the force 
of binding to ecclesiastical censure. By this those who are excom- 
municated are not cast into everlasting ruin and damnation, but 
in hearing that their life and morals are condemned, they are 
assured of their everlasting condemnation unless they repent. Ex- 
communication differs from anathema in that the latter, taking 
away all pardon, condemns and consigns a man to eternal de- 
struction; the former, rather, avenges and chastens his moral 
conduct. And although excommunication also punishes the man, 
it does so in such a way that, by forewarning him of his future 
condemnation, it may call him back to salvation. But if that be 
obtained, reconciliation and restoration to communion await him. 
‘Moreover, anathema is very rarely or never used. *Accordingly, 
though ecclesiastical] discipline does not permit us to live fa- 
miliarly or have intimate contact with excommunicated persons, 
we ought nevertheless to strive by whatever means we can in 
order that they may turn to a more virtuous life and may return 
to the society and unity of the church. So the apostle also teaches: 
“Do not look upon them as enemies, but warn them as brothers” 
[II Thess. 3:15]. Unless this gentleness is maintained in both 
private and public censures, there is danger lest we soon slide 
down from discipline to butchery. 


rz. Against willful excess in demanding church discipline 

*This is also a prime requisite for the moderation of discipline, 
as Augustine argues against the Donatists: that individual lay- 
men, if they see vices not diligently enough corrected by the 
council of elders, should not therefore at once depart from the 
church; and that the pastors themselves, if they cannot cleanse all 
that needs correction according to their hearts’ desire, should 
not for that reason resign their ministry or disturb the entire 
church with unaccustomed rigor. For what Augustine writes is 
very true: ‘““Whoever either corrects what he can by reproof, or 
excludes, without breaking the bond of peace, what he cannot 
correct—disapproving with fairness, bearing with firmness—this 
man is free and loosed from the curse.” In another passage he 
gives the reason: “All pious method and measure of ecclesiastical 
discipline ought ever to look to ‘the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace’ [Eph. 4:3], which the apostle orders us to keep 
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by ‘forbearing one another’ [Eph. 4:2], and when it is not kept, 
the medicine of punishment begins to be not only superfluous 
but also harmful, and so ceases to be medicine.” “He who dili- 
_ gently ponders these things,” Augustine says, ‘neither neglects 
severe discipline in the maintenance of unity, nor by intemperate 
correction breaks the bond of fellowship.” He indeed admits that 
not only ought pastors to exert themselves to the end that no 
fault may remain in the church, but that every man ought to 
strive to the same end according to his strength. And Augustine 
does not hide the fact that he who neglects to warn, reprove, and 
correct evil men, even though he does not favor them or sin with 
them, is guilty before the Lord. But if he plays such a part that 
he is able to cut the evil men off from partaking of the sacraments, 
and does not do so, he sins not in another’s misdeed, but in his 
own. Only, Augustine would have that prudence used which the 
Lord also requires “lest, when the tares are being uprooted, the 
grain be harmed” [Matt. 13:29]. From this point he concludes 
with Cyprian: “Let a man mercifully correct what he can; let him 
patiently bear what he cannot correct, and groan and sorrow over 
it with love.’?! 


12. Disruptive severity: Donatists and Anabaptists* 

‘But Augustine says this because of the overscrupulousness of 
the Donatists, who, when they observed faults in the church which 
the bishops reproved in words but did not punish with excommu- 
nication (because they thought they could gain nothing in this way), 
inveighed fiercely against the bishops as betrayers of discipline 
and in an impious schism separated themselves from Christ’s 
flock. The Anabaptists act in the same way today. While they rec- 
ognize no assembly of Christ to exist except one conspicuous in 
every respect for its angelic perfection,” under the pretense of 
their zeal they subvert whatever edification there is. ‘Such per- 
sons,” says Augustine, “not out of hatred of other men’s wicked- 
ness but out of fondness for their own contentions, ensnaring 
the weak folk by boasting of their own name, strive either to 
draw them all to their side or at least to divide them. Puffed up 
in their pride, mad in their stubbornness, deceitful in their 
slanders, and turbulent in their seditions, they draw the shade of 
a rigid severity to hide their lack of the light of truth. Those 
things which Scripture enjoins to be done to correct the vices of 


21 Augustine, Against the Letter of Parmenianus II. i. 3; II. i. 1; IIL. ii 15; 
III. i. 2 (MPL 43. 51, 82, 94, 83); Cyprian, Letters lix, 16 (CSEL 3. ii. 686: 
tr. ANF [liv. 16] V. 345). 

*@ Cf. IV. i. 13. 
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the brethren with a modest remedy while sincere love is kept and 
unity of peace preserved, they seize upon and turn to the sacrilege 
of schism and the occasion of cutting off.” Thus, ‘Satan trans- 
forms himself into an angel of light” [II Cor. 11:14, cf. Vg.] when, 
on occasion of just severity, he prompts men to merciless cruelty, 
seeking only to corrupt and break the bond of peace and unity. 
While this bond remains firm among Christians, all his powers 
are powerless to do harm, the mousetraps of his treachery are 
weakened, and his schemes of subversions vanish away.” 


13. Augustine requires discrimination in discipline* 

‘Augustine especially commends this one thing: if the con- 
tagion of sin invades the multitude, the severe mercy of a vigor- 
ous discipline is necessary. “For advice to separate,”’ he says, “‘is 
vain, harmful, and sacrilegious, because it becomes impious and 
proud; and it disturbs weak good men more than it corrects bold 
bad ones.”?4 And what he there enjoins on others, he himself has 
faithfully followed. For, writing to Aurelius, bishop of Carthage, 
he complains that drunkenness (so severely condemned in Scrip- 
ture) is raging unpunished in Africa, and he advises calling a 
council of bishops to provide a remedy. He then adds: “These 
things, in my judgment, are removed not roughly or harshly, or 
in any imperious manner; and more by teaching than by com- 
manding, more by monishing than by menacing. For so we must 
deal with a great number of sinners. But we are to use severity 
toward the sins of a few.” Yet he does not mean that bishops 
should on this account condone public crimes, or remain silent 
because they cannot punish them more severely, as he explains 
afterward. But he wishes the method of correction to be so 
tempered that, as far as possible, it may bring health rather than 
death to the body. Therefore, he concludes as follows: ‘That 
precept of the apostle on the separation of evil persons must ac- 
cordingly by no means be neglected when it can be applied with- 
out danger of violating peace. For he did not wish it to be done 
otherwise. And this principle must also be kept: bearing with 
one another, we should try to keep ‘the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace’ [I Cor. 5:3-7; Eph. 4:2—-3].”%6 


28 Augustine, Against the Letter of Parmenianus III. iii. 17-19; IT. i. 1, 3 
(MPL 43. 93-97, 81-83); cf. Cyprian, Letters lix (CSEL 3. ii. 686; tr. ANF 
V. 397-402). . 

24 Augustine, op. cit., III. ii. 14 (MPL 43. 93). 

25 Augustine, Letters xxii. 1. 4. 5 (MPL 33. 92; tr. FC 12. 54 £.). 

26 Augustine, Against the Letter of Parmenianus III. ii. 15, 16 (MPL 43. 94 £.). 
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(The use and purpose of fasting, private and public: principles 
to be guarded in it, rq—18) 

4. Public and mutual practice of penance 
‘The remaining part of discipline, which is not properly con- 

tained within the power of the keys, is where the pastors, accord- 
ing to the need of the times, should exhort the people either to 
fasting or to solemn supplications, or to other acts of humility, 
repentance, and faith—of which the time, the manner, and the 
form are not prescribed by God’s Word, but left to the judgment 
of the church. Also, the observance of this part, as it is useful, was 
always customary in the early church, even from the days of the 
apostles themselves. However, even the apostles were not the first 
authors, but took their example from the Law and the Prophets. 
For we see there that whenever anything grave occurred, the 
people were called together, and supplications and a fast ap- 
pointed [Joel 2:15; Acts 13:2~-3]. The apostles, therefore, followed 
what was not new to the people of God, and what they foresaw 
would be useful to them. The explanation of other exercises is 
similar; by them the people can either be aroused to duty or 
kept within duty and obedience. There are examples scattered 
through the sacred histories, which there is no need to collect. 
To sum them up: whenever a controversy over religion arises 
which ought to be settled by either a synod or an ecclesiastical 
court, whenever there is a question about choosing a minister, 
whenever, finally, any difficult matter of great importance is to 
be discussed, or again when there appear the judgments of the 
Lord’s anger (as pestilence, war, and famine)—this is a holy ordi- 
nance and one salutary for all ages, that pastors urge the people 
to public fasting and extraordinary prayers. If anyone declines to 
accept the testimonies which can be cited from the Old Testa- 
ment, as if inappropriate to the Christian church, the fact remains 
that the apostles also followed the same practice. Concerning 
prayers, however, I think scarcely anyone will be found who 
would raise a question. Let us, therefore, say something about 
fasting, since very many, while they do not understand how use- 
ful it is, regard it as not very necessary; others also, considering 
it superfluous, completely reject it.2”7 And, since its use is not well 
understood, it can easily lapse into superstition. 

27 This virtually describes the position of Zwingli, and it also finds expression 
in Luther; cf. Werke WA Tischreden II, no. 1299; tr. LCC XVIII. 88; 
Zwingli, Commentary on True and False Religion (1525) (CR Zwingli III. 
891 £.); Liberty Respecting Food in Lent (CR Zwingli I. 8-136; tr. S. M. 
Jackson, Latin Works of Huldreich Zwingli J. 71-112). Bucer approves fast- 
ing “‘with repentance and prayer” (Ein summarcher Begriff der Christlichen 
Lehre, 1548 [Résumé sommaire de la doctrine, ed. F. Wendel], pp. 70 f£.). 
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15. The purpose of fasting 

‘Holy and lawful fasting has three objectives. We use it either 
to weaken and subdue the flesh that it may not act wantonly, or 
that we may be better prepared for prayers and holy meditations, 
or that it may be a testimony of our self-abasement before God 
when we wish to confess our guilt before him. 

The first objective does not generally have a place in public 
fasting, because all bodies do not have the same constitution, or 
the same state of health; therefore, it is more appropriate to 
private fasting. 

The second is common to both. For both the whole church and 
every individual believer have need of such preparation for 
prayers. 

The third is common likewise. For it sometimes will happen 
that God will strike a nation with war, or pestilence, or some 
calamity. Under this common scourge, the whole people ought to 
accuse themselves and confess their guilt. But if the hand of the 
Lord should strike any individual, he ought to do this alone or 
with his family. The matter lies primarily in the motive of the 
heart. But when the heart is affected as it ought to be, it can 
hardly help breaking into outward testimony. And this especially 
happens if it tends to common edification, so that all together, by 
confessing their sin openly, render praise to the God of right- 
eousness, and urge one another, each by his example. 


16. Fasting and prayer 

*Accordingly, fasting, as it is a sign of self-abasement, has more 
frequent use in public than among private individuals even 
though, as has been said,”* it is common to both. In so far, there- 
fore, as it concerns the discipline which we are now discussing, 
whenever men are to pray to God concerning any great matter, 
it would be expedient to appoint fasting along with prayer. Thus, 
when the Antiochenes placed their hands upon Paul and Barna- 
bas, the better to commend their ministry to God, a ministry of 
great importance, they joined fasting to prayer [Acts 13:3]. Thus, 
both of these afterward, when they appointed ministers to 
churches, were accustomed to pray with fasting [Acts 14:23]. 
Their sole purpose in this kind of fasting is to render themselves 
more eager and unencumbered for prayer. Surely we experience 
this: with a full stomach our mind is not so lifted up to God that 
it can be drawn to prayer with a serious and ardent affection and 
persevere in it. So are we to understand what Luke relates con- 


28 Sec. 15, above. 
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cerning Anna, that she has served the Lord in fasting and prayers 
[Luke 2:37]. For Luke does not set the worship of God in fasting; 
but he means that the holy woman has in this way trained herself 
to sustained prayer. Such was Nehemiah’s fast when, with earnest 
zeal, he prayed God for the liberation of his people [Neh. 1:4]. 
‘For this reason, Paul says that believers act rightly if they ab- 
stain for a time from the marriage bed, that they may be left 
freer for prayer and fasting. There he joins fasting with prayer 
as an aid to it, and warns that it is of no importance of itself ex- 
cept as it is applied to this end [I Cor. 7:5]. ‘Then, when in the 
same passage he instructs married couples to give one another 
mutual consideration [I Cor. 7:3], it is clear that he is not speak- 
ing of daily prayers, but of something demanding more serious 
attention. 


17. Fasting and the practice of penance 

‘Again, if either pestilence, or famine, or war begins to rage, or 
if any disaster seems to threaten any district and people—then also 
it is the duty of the pastors to urge the church to fasting, in order 
that by supplication the Lord’s wrath may be averted. For where 
he causes danger to appear he warns that he is ready and, so to 
speak, armed for vengeance. ‘Therefore, as in ancient times the 
accused were accustomed to abase themselves as suppliants with 
long beard, unkempt hair, and dark clothing, in order to appeal 
to the mercy of the judge—so, when we stand before God’s judg- 
ment seat, it redounds to his glory and to edification of the peo- 
ple, and is also profitable and salutary for us in humble garb 
to pray that his severity be averted. And it can be readily inferred 
from the words of Joel that this was the custom among the 
Israelites. For when he orders a trumpet to be sounded, an as- 
sembly to be called, fasting to be appointed, and the things that 
follow [Joel 2:15-16], he is speaking of matters received as com- 
mon custom. A little before, he had said that the trial of the 
people’s shameful acts was set, and announced that a day of 
judgment was now at hand, and had summoned the accused to 
plead their cause [cf. Joel 2:1]; then he cries out for them to 
hasten to sackcloth and ashes, to weeping and fasting [Joel 2:12], 
that is, to prostrate themselves before the Lord also with outward 
testimonies. Indeed, sackcloth and ashes were perhaps more ap- 
propriate to those times; but there is no doubt that meeting and 
weeping and fasting, and like activities, apply equally to our 
age”? whenever the condition of our affairs so demands. For since 


2° In this section the authorization of penitent public fasting in times of calam- 
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this is a holy exercise both for the humbling of men and for 
their confession of humility, why should we use it less than the 
ancients did in similar need? We read that not only the Israelite 
church, formed and established on the Word of God [I Sam. 
7:6; 31:13; II Sam. 1:12], but also the Ninevites, who had no 
teaching but the preaching of Jonah [Jonah 3:5], fasted in token 
of sorrow. What reason is there why we should not do the same? 

But, you object, this is an external ceremony which, together 
with others, ended in Christ. No, it is an excellent aid for 
believers today (as it always was) and a profitable admonition 
to arouse them in order that they may not provoke God more and 
more by their excessive confidence and negligence, when they are 
chastised by his lashes. Accordingly, Christ, when he excuses his 
apostles for not fasting, does not say that fasting is abolished, but 
appoints it for times of calamity and joins it with mourning. “The 
days will come when the bridegroom is taken away from them.” 
[Matt. 9:15; Luke 5:34-35.|°° 


18. The nature of fasting 

‘But to avoid any error in the term, let us define what fasting 
is. For here we do not understand it simply as restraint and ab- 
stemiousness in food, but as something else. Throughout its 
course, the life of the godly indeed ought to be tempered with 
frugality and sobriety, so that as far as possible it bears some 
resemblance to a fast. But, in addition, there is another sort of 
fasting, temporary in character, when we withdraw something 
from the normal regimen of living, either for one day or for a 
definite time, and pledge ourselves to a tighter and more severe 
restraint in diet than ordinarily. This consists in three things: in 
time, in quality of foods, and in smallness of quantity. By time, 
I mean that we should carry out those acts of fasting for the sake 
of which that fast is appointed. As, for example, if a man fasts 
for the sake of solemn prayer, he should come to it without break- 
ing his fast. Quality consists in that all elegance should be absent, 
and that, content with common and baser foods, we should not 
whet our palate with delicacies. The rule of quantity in this is 
that we should eat more sparingly and lightly than is our custom; 
only for need, not also for pleasure. 


ity is explicit. Cf. Comm. Ps. 35:14; Comm. I Cor. 7:5. Calvin finds authori- 
zation in the Old Testament but rejects literal imitation of its mode of 
penitence. 

30 The passage quoted was one of those relied on for support of the Lenten 
fast (Cabrol, Dictionnaire, art. “Caréme’’). 
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(Danger of superstition, notions of merit, and hypocrisy in fast- 

ing and the observance of Lent, 19-21) 
1g. Misconceptions of fasting 

‘But we must always take especial precaution lest any super- 
stition creep in, as has previously happened to the great harm of 
the church. For it would be much more satisfactory if fasting were 
not practiced at all, than diligently observed and at the same time 
corrupted with false and pernicious opinions, into which the 
world repeatedly falls, unless the pastors meet it with the highest 
faithfulness and prudence. 

The first point is that they should always urge what Joel 
teaches, that they are to “rend their hearts, not their garments” 
[Joel 2:13]; that is, they should admonish the people that God 
does not greatly esteem fasting of itself, unless an inner emotion 
of the heart is present, and true displeasure at one’s sin, true 
humility, and true sorrowing arising from the fear of God. In- 
deed, fasting is not otherwise useful than when it is joined as a 
lesser help to these. For God abominates nothing more than when 
men try to disguise themselves by displaying signs and outward 
appearances in place of innocence of heart. Therefore, Isaiah 
very severely inveighs against the Jews’ hypocrisy in thinking they 
were satisfying God when they had only fasted, whatever impiety 
and impure thoughts they harbored in their hearts. “Is this the 
fast that the Lord has chosen?” [Isa. 58:5-6, conflated], and what 
follows. Hypocritical fasting, then, is not only a useless and super- 
fluous weariness but the greatest abomination. 

Another evil akin to this, and to be utterly avoided, is to regard 
fasting as a work of merit or a form of divine worship. For since 
fasting is in itself a thing indifferent, and should have no impor- 
tance except for the sake of those ends to which it ought to be 
directed, a most dangerous superstition is involved in confusing 
it with works commanded by God and necessary of themselves 
without any other consideration. Such was the delusion of the 
Manichees of old. Augustine, in refuting them, teaches clearly 
enough that fasting is to be judged solely by those ends which I 
have mentioned, and that it is approved by God only if it has 
reference to this.*! 

There is a third error, not indeed so impious, but still danger- 
ous: to require it to be kept too strictly and rigidly as if it were 
one of the chief duties, and to extol it with such immoderate 
praises that men think they have done something noble when they 


31 Augustine, On the Morals of the Manichees II. xiii. 27-28 (MPL 32. 1356 £.; 
tr. NPNF IV. 76); Against Faustus the Manichee xxx. 5 (MPL 42. 493 £,; tr. 
NPNF IV. 330). 
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have fasted. In this respect, I dare not wholly absolve the ancient 
writers from having sown certain seeds of superstition and having 
furnished the occasion of the tyranny which afterward arose. In 
them one sometimes comes across sane and wise statements about 
fasting, but later one repeatedly meets immoderate praises of 
fasting, which set it up among the chief virtues. 


20. Degeneration of fasting in the history of the church 

‘At that time the superstitious observance of Lent had prevailed 
everywhere, because the common people thought that in it they 
were doing some exceptional service to God, and the pastors 
commended it as a holy imitation of Christ.22 On the contrary, 
it is plain that Christ did not fast to set an example for others, 
but to prove, in so beginning to proclaim the gospel, that it was 
no human doctrine but actually one sent from heaven [Matt. 4:2]. 
And the marvel is that such sheer hallucination (which is refuted 
so often and with such clear arguments) could creep upon men 
of keen judgment. For Christ does not fast often—as he would 
have to do if he had willed to lay down a law of yearly fasting— 
but only once, when he girded himself for the proclamation of the 
gospel. Nor does he fast in human fashion, as would have been 
fitting if he willed to arouse men to imitate him; but he shows an 
example rather to transport all men to admiration of him than 
to arouse them with zeal to imitate him. Finally, his reason for 
fasting was not different from that which Moses performed when 
he received the law at the Lord’s hand [Ex. 24:18; 34:28]. For 
since that miracle was manifested in Moses to establish the 
authority of the law, it ought not to have been omitted in Christ, 
lest the gospel seem to yield to the law. But since that time it never 
entered any man’s mind, on the excuse of following Moses, to 
establish such a form of fasting among the people of Israel. And 
none of the holy prophets and patriarchs followed it, even when 
they had enthusiasm and zeal enough for all pious exercises. For 
the statement that Elijah went forty days without food and drink 
[I Kings 19:8] only served to apprise the people that he had been 
raised up to restore the law, from which almost all Israel had 
departed. It was, therefore, mere wrongheaded zeal,?3 full of 


82 ].e., Christ’s forty-day fast. Cf. Augustine, Sermons ccy, ccvi, ccvii, ccviii, 
ccix, ccx, ccxi (MPL 38. 1039-1058); Augustine, Letters lv. 15. 28 (MPL 33. 
217f.; tr. FC 12. 283 ff.); Jerome, Commentary on Isaiah xvi (on Isa. 58:3) 
(MPI 24. 564); Against Jovinian Il. xvii (MPL 23. 311; tr. NPNF 2 ser. VI. 
401 f.). Cf. Cadier, Institution IV. 233, note 4. 
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superstition, that they justified and painted fasting as the follow- 
ing of Christ. 

However, there was amazing diversity in the manner of fasting, 
as Cassiodorus relates from the ninth book of Socrates’ history. 
For the Romans (he says) had only three weeks, but for them the 
fast was continuous, except on Sunday and Saturday. The Illyr- 
ians and Greeks had six; others, seven; but fasting was at inter- 
vals. They differed as much in choice of foods: some ate only 
bread and water; others added vegetables; still others did not 
abstain from fish and fowl; others made no distinction in foods.*4 
Augustine also mentions this difference in his second letter to 
Januarius.*> 


2x. Depraved indulgence in seasons of fasting* 

‘Worse times then followed, and to the misdirected zeal of the 
people was added the incompetence and lack of training of the 
bishops, as well as their lust for mastery and their tyrannical rigor. 
Wicked laws were passed which bind consciences with deadly 
chains. The eating of meat was forbidden, as if it would defile a 
man. Sacrilegious opinions were piled upon one another, until 
the depth of all errors was reached. And not to overlook any 
depravity, they began, with a completely absurd pretense of ab- 
stinence, to mock God. For the praise of fasting is sought in the 
most exquisite delicacies; then no dainties are enough; at no other 
time is there greater abundance or variety or sweetness of foods. 
They think that they are duly serving God in such and so elegant 
trappings. I forbear to mention that they who wish to be es- 
teemed the most holy of men never glut themselves more foully. 
To sum up: for them the highest worship of God is to abstain 
from meats, and in their place to abound in all sorts of delicacies. 
On the other hand, the ultimate impiety, scarcely to be expiated 
by death, is for anyone to taste the slightest bit of bacon fat or 
rancid meat with dark bread. Jerome tells us that in his day there 
were certain men who mocked God with such follies. To avoid 
eating oil, they arranged for the most delicate foods to be brought 
to them from everywhere; indeed, to do violence to nature, they 
abstained from drinking water, but had sweet and costly draughts 
prepared for them, which they drank not from a cup but from a 
shell.36 What was then a vice among the few is today common 


34 Socrates, Ecclesiastical History v. 22, in Cassiodorus, Tripartite History IX. 
38 (MPL 69. 1155; tr. NPNF 2 ser. II. 131). 

35 Augustine, Letters liv. 2. 2-4. 5 (MPL 33. 200 ff.; tr. FC 12. 253 f.). 

36 Jerome, Against Jovinian II. v—-xvii (MPL 23. 290 ff.; tr. NPNF 2 ser. VI. 
391—402); Letters lii. 12 (CSEL 54. 435; tr. NPNF 2 ser. VI. 95). Cf. IV. xiii. g. 
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among all the wealthy, so that they fast for no other purpose than 
to feast more sumptuously and daintily. But I do not want to 
waste many words in a matter so obvious. I say only this, that both 
in fasts and in all other parts of discipline the papists have noth- 
ing right, nothing sincere, nothing well-ordered and arranged, 
to give them occasion to boast, as if anything remained among 
them deserving of praise. 


(Requirement of clerical celibacy a harmful innovation, 22-28) 
22. The discipline of the clergy and its degeneration 

*There follows the second part of discipline, which applies 
particularly to the clergy. It is contained in the canons that the 
ancient bishops imposed upon themselves and their order. Such 
are these: no cleric should devote himself to hunting, gambling, 
or reveling. No cleric should practice usury or commerce; no cleric 
should be present at wanton dances—and there are others of this 
sort. Penalties were also added to sanction the authority of the 
canons so that none might violate them with impunity. For this 
purpose the government of his own clergy was committed to each 
bishop, that he should rule them according to the canons and 
keep them to their duty. For this purpose annual visitations and 
synods were established to admonish anyone negligent in office 
and, if anyone sinned, to punish him according to his offense. 
The bishops themselves also had yearly provincial synods—in 
the early period twice yearly—by which they were judged as to 
whether they had acted at variance from their duty.*” For if any 
bishop was too harsh or violent toward his clergy, the latter could 
appeal to a synod, even though only one cleric complained. The 
severest punishment was that the one who had sinned should be 
deposed from office and deprived of communion for a time. Be- 
cause this was a permanent system, they used never to dismiss one 
synod without setting the place and time of the next.** For the 
convening of a universal council belonged to the emperor alone, 
as al] the ancient summonses attest.%? 

So long as this severity was in force, the clergy expected from 
the people no more by word than they themselves showed by 
example and act. Nay, they were much stricter with themselves 
than with the people. And it is truly fitting that the common 
people be ruled, so to speak, by a gentler and laxer discipline; 


381 Apostolic Canons xlii—xliv, xxv, xxvi, xxxvi (text and translation in Fulton, 
Index canonum, pp. 94 f., 86 £., go f.). 

88 Second Council of Toledo (527) canon v; Third Council of Toledo (589) 
canon xviii (Mansi VIII. 787; IX. 997). 

39 Cf. IV. vii. 8, note 19. 
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that the clergy practice harsher censures among themselves and be 
far less indulgent toward themselves than toward others. 

There is no need to relate how all this has fallen into disuse, 
since today nothing more unbridled and dissolute than this order 
can be imagined, and they have broken into such license that 
the whole world cries out. *I admit that, lest all antiquity should 
with them seem utterly buried, they deceive the eyes of the simple 
with certain shadows, but these come no nearer to the ancient 
customs than the ape’s mimicry to that which men do by reason 
and planning. There is a memorable passage in Xenophon where 
he tells how foully the Persians had degenerated from the ordi- 
nances of their forebears and had lapsed from a strict manner of 
living to effeminacy and luxury, but to cover that disgrace, at- 
tentively kept the former rites. For while in the time of Cyrus 
sobriety and temperance still flourished, so that there was no need 
to wipe one’s nose, and it was even thought a disgrace, among 
their descendants it remained a religious custom that no one 
should blow mucus out of his nostrils, but was permitted to suck 
it up and feed within (to the point of putrefaction) the noisome 
humors which had been contracted through gluttony. Thus, ac- 
cording to the ancient precept, it was unlawful to bring drinking 
bowls to the table; but later merely to swill so that men needed to 
be carried away drunk was tolerable. There was an ordinance to 
eat but once a day. These good successors did not set this aside, 
but were accustomed to continue their drunken revels from noon 
to midnight. It was a long-established custom among the Persians, 
enjoined by law, that men should complete a day’s journey with- 
out eating; but to avoid weariness, it became the permitted and 
usual practice to shorten the journey to two hours.4? Whenever 
the papists trot out their degenerate rules to show their relation- 
ship to the holy fathers, this example will sufficiently reprove 
their ridiculous imitation, so that no painter could express it 
more vividly. 


23. Priestly celibacy and its contradiction of Scripture 

‘In one thing they are extremely rigid and inexorable—in not 
permitting marriage to priests.“! But it is needless to speak of the 
extent to which fornication prevails among them unpunished; 
and how, relying upon their foul celibacy, they have become cal- 
lous to all crimes. Yet this prohibition clearly shows what a plague 
all their traditions are. For it has not only deprived the church 
of good and fit pastors, but has also brought in a sink of iniquities 


40 Xenophon, Cyropaedeia VIII. viii. 8 (LCL edition II. 442 ff.). 
41 Cf. IV. iv. 10, note 27; IV. ix. 14; IV. xiii. g, 8. 
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and has cast many souls into the abyss of despair. ‘Surely the for- 
bidding of marriage to priests came about by an impious tyranny 
not only against God’s Word but also against all equity. First, 
to forbid what the Lord left free was by no means lawful to men. 
Again, that the Lord expressly took care by his Word that this 
freedom should not be infringed upon is too clear to require a 
long proof. I pass over the fact that Paul in many passages wishes 
a bishop to be a man of one wife [I Tim. 3:2; Titus 1:6]. But 
what could be more forcefully said than when he declares by the 
Holy Spirit that in the Last Days there will be impious men who 
forbid marriage, and calls them not only impostors but demons 
{I Tim. 4:1, 3]? that the prohibition of marriage is a doctrine of 
demons is then a prophecy, a sacred oracle of the Holy Spirit, and 
by it the Spirit willed from the beginning to arm the church 
against dangers? 

But they think they have neatly escaped when they twist this 
sentence to Montanus, the Tatianists, the Encratites, and other 
ancient heretics. They (the papists say) alone condemned matri- 
mony; we do not damn it at all, but debar from it only the 
ecclesiastical order, for which we deem it unfitting.” As if this 
prophecy, even though at first fulfilled in those heretics, did not 
apply also to the papists; or as if this childish quibble were worth 
listening to, to deny that they prohibit marriage because they do 
not prohibit it to all! ‘For it is as if a tyrant should contend that 
a law is not unjust when only a part of a city is oppressed with its 
injustice! 


24. Marriage enjoined and spiritually interpreted* 

‘They object that the priest should be distinguished from the 
people by some mark. As if the Lord had not also foreseen in what 
ornaments priests ought to excel! Thus they blame the apostle for 
the disturbed order and disfigured comeliness of the church, who, 
when he sketched the perfect pattern of the good bishop, dared 
put marriage among the other endowments which he required in 
him. I know how they interpret this [I Tim. 3:2; Titus 1:6], 
namely, that a man who had a second wife must not be chosen. 
And I admit that this is no new interpretation, but from its con- 
text it is plainly false. For Paul immediately prescribes what 
sort the wives of bishops and deacons need to be {I Tim. 3:11]. 


#2 Cf. Comm. I Tim. 4:3 (LCC XXIII. 345), a virtual repetition of this passage 
(1543); Clichtove, Antilutherus I. xxi, fo. 43a—46a. 

“3 Gratian, Decretum I. xxvi (MPL 187. 149 ff; Friedberg I. 9 
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Paul lists marriage among the virtues of the bishop; the papists 
teach that it is an intolerable fault in the church order. And, 
please God, not content with this general blame, they call it in 
their canons uncleanness and pollution of the flesh.* Let every 
man ponder from what workshop these things have come! Christ 
deems marriage worthy of such honor that he wills it to be an 
image of his sacred union with the church [Eph. 5:23~-24, 32]. 
What more splendid commendation could be spoken of the dig- 
nity of marriage? With what shamelessness will that be called 
unclean or defiled in which a likeness of Christ’s spiritual grace 
shines forth! 


25. Refutation of an opposing Scriptural argument 

‘®Now, although their prohibition so clearly conflicts with 
God’s Word, they still find something to defend it in Scripture. 
>The Levitical priests, whenever their turn to minister came, had 
to sleep apart from their wives in order to be pure and unspotted 
to handle sacred things [cf. I Sam. 21:5 ff.]. Therefore, it would 
be very unseemly for our sacred rites—which are much nobler 
and gecur daily—to be administered by married men. As if the 
role of the gospel ministry and the Levitical priesthood were 
one and the same! For the Levitical priests as antitypes® repre- 
sented Christ, who, mediator of God and men [I Tim. 2:5], by 
his perfect purity was to reconcile the Father to us. But though 
sinners cannot in every respect express the pattern of his holiness, 
in order to make at least a sketch of it, they were ordered to purify 
themselves beyond the custom of men when they approached the 
sanctuary. For then they properly represented Christ, because 
they appeared at the Tabernacle (the image of the heavenly 
judgment seat) as peacemakers to reconcile the people to God. 
Because the pastors of the church do not play this part today, it 
is pointless to compare them with the priests. Therefore, the 
apostle boldly proclaims, without exception, that marriage is 
honorable among all men, but fornicators and adulterers are left 
to God’s judgment [Heb. 13:4]. ‘And the apostles themselves 
prove by their example that marriage is not unworthy of the 
holiness of any office, however excellent.47 For Paul is witness 
that they not only kept their wives but took them about with 
them [I Cor. 9:5]. 


45 Letter of Pope Siricius to Himerius i. 7 (MPL 13. 1138 f£.; tr. Ayer, Source 
Book, pp. 415 £.). 

48 “durlrumo.” CE. IT. xi. 3. 
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26. The ancient church and celibacy 

*Then, it was an astonishing shamelessness on their part to 
peddle this ornament of chastity as something necessary. This 
they did to the deep disgrace of the ancient church, which, while 
abounding in an excellent knowledge of God, still more excelled 
in holiness. For ‘if they do not heed the apostles (they are ac- 
customed sometimes to treat them with outright contempt), 
>please, then, what will they do with all the ancient fathers, who 
certainly not only tolerated marriage in the order of bishops but 
also approved it?** Did they then promote a foul profanation of 
sacred things, inasmuch as the Lord’s sacraments were not duly 
celebrated among them? Indeed, there was agitation in the Coun- 
cil of Nicaea to require celibacy. For there are always supersti- 
tious little fellows who dream up something new to win admira- 
tion for themselves. But what was decreed? Paphnutius’ opinion 
was accepted, who declared that it was chastity for a man to 
cohabit with his own wife.” Therefore, marriage remained sacred 
among them; and it caused them no shame, nor was it thought to 
cast any spot upon the ministry. 


27. Late development of the requirement of celibacy* 

*Then those times followed when the too superstitious admira- 
tion of celibacy became prevalent. After this came those frequent 
and unrestrained rhapsodic praises of virginity, so that scarcely 
any other virtue was commonly believed to compare with it. And 
although marriage was not condemned as unclean, still its dignity 
was so weakened and its holiness so obscured that a man who did 
not refrain from it seemed not to aspire to perfection with enough 
strength of purpose. Hence those canons by which first, men who 
had come to the rank of priests were forbidden to contract mar- 
riage; next, it was forbidden for any but celibates or those who, 
along with their wives, had renounced the marriage bed to be 
taken into that order. J admit that these regulations, because they 
seemed to bring reverence to the priesthood, were also received 
with great approbation in antiquity. But if my adversaries claim 
antiquity against me, my first answer is that this freedom of 
bishops to be married existed both under the apostles and for 


48 Tertullian, Exhortation to Chastity vii (CCL Tertullianus Il. 1024 ff.; t 
ANF IV. 54). 
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some centuries afterward [I Tim. 3:2]. The apostles themselves, 
and those pastors of prime authority who followed in their place, 
used this freedom without any difficulty. We ought to hold the 
example of the earlier church of greater importance than to judge 
as unlawful or unseemly what then was accepted with praise and 
was customary. Secondly, that age which with immoderate affec- 
tion for virginity began to discriminate against marriage did not 
impose the law of celibacy upon priests as a thing necessary of it- 
self, but because a celibate was preferred to a married man. And 
lastly, I answer that they did not require it in such a way that by 
necessity and force they compelled celibacy of those who were 
not fitted to keep continence. For while they punished fornica- 
tions with very severe laws, in the case of those who contracted 
marriage they decreed only that they give up their office.° 


28. Abuses under the rule of celibacy* 

‘Therefore, whenever the defenders of this new tyranny seek 
the pretext of antiquity in defense of their celibacy, we shall have 
to require of them that they restore that ancient chastity in their 
priests; that they remove adulterers and fornicators; that they 
do not allow those to whom they forbid an honorable and modest 
use of the marriage bed to run unpunished into every sort of 
lusts; that they restore that now abandoned discipline by which 
all wantonness may be restrained; and that they free the church 
from this most shameful wickedness with which it has so long 
been defaced. When they concede this, then we shall have to ad- 
monish them once more not to claim as obligatory that which, 
being free, depends on its usefulness to the church. 

Yet I do not say this because I believe that under any condition 
room ought to be given for these canons which cast the fetters 
of celibacy over the ecclesiastical order; but I do so in order that 
the wiser ones may understand with what effrontery our foes, in 
the name of antiquity, defame holy wedlock in priests. 

e®™As far as the fathers whose writings remain are concerned, 
when they speak from their own opinion, none, except Jerome,*! 
has so spitefully impugned the honorableness of marriage. We 
shall be content with Chrysostom’s tribute alone, because, since 


50 For numerous references to the medieval documents, see OS V. 236 f. Calvin 
is also aware of the vigorous defense of sacerdotal celibacy by such writers 
as Pighius, De Castro, and Latomus. Cf. IV. iv. 10, note 27, and the passages 
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he was a particular admirer of virginity, he cannot be regarded 
as more profuse than the others in commendation of marriage. 
But here are his words: “The first degree of chastity is sincere 
virginity; the second, faithful marriage. Therefore, the second 
sort of virginity is the chaste love of matrimony.’’*? 


‘CHAPTER XIII 


Vows; AND How EVERYONE RasHLy TAKING THEM 
HAs MISERABLY ENTANGLED HIMSELF 


(The nature of vows, and prevalent errors concerning them, 

1-7) 
1. Degeneration and dangers 

‘It is a matter indeed to be deplored that the church, whose 
freedom was bought at the inestimable price of Christ’s blood, has 
been thus oppressed by cruel tyranny and almost overwhelmed 
with a huge mass of traditions. But meanwhile each man’s private 
madness shows that it was not without very just cause that God 
permitted so much to Satan and his ministers. And it was not 
enough for men, neglecting Christ’s authority, to bear all the 
burdens imposed by false teachers; each had further to seek his 
own burdens for himself and, by digging pits for himself, had to 
plunge deeper still. This happened when they eagerly devised 
vows by which a greater and stricter obligation might be added to 
the common chains. We have already shown how so-called “pas- 
tors” in their presumptuous rule of the church have corrupted 
the worship of God in ensnaring miserable souls with their in- 
iquitous laws. It will not, therefore, be inopportune here to join 
with this another related evil, to show how the world, according to 
the depravity of its own disposition, has always repelled with 
such obstacles as it could the helps by which it ought to have been 
led to God. Now the better to see how very serious is the mis- 
chief occasioned by vows, let my readers now recall the principles 
already set forth. 

°For we have taught first that whatever may be required to train 
men to live pious and holy lives is comprised in the law.' We 
have further taught that the Lord, in order better to call us away 
from inventing new works, has included the entire praise of 
righteousness in simple obedience to his will.? If these things are 


52 Pseudo-Chrysostom, Homily on the Finding of the Cross, included in Eras- 
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true, one can readily judge that all feigned acts of worship, which 
we ourselves invent to deserve God’s favor, are not at all accepta- 
ble to him, no matter how well they may please us. And surely 
the Lord himself in many passages not only openly rejects but 
deeply abhors them. 

Hence, there arises a doubt concerning those vows which are 
made apart from God’s express Word. What place should they 
have? Can they be duly undertaken by Christian men? To what 
extent are they binding? 

For what is called “promise” among men is called “vow” with 
respect to God. Moreover, we promise to men either those things 
which we think will be pleasing to them or those which we owe 
out of duty. It is, then, fitting that there should be a far closer 
observance of those vows which are directed to God himself, 
toward whom we must act in the greatest earnestness. 

At this point superstition has been strangely prevalent in all 
ages, so that men have, without judgment and without distinc- 
tion, immediately vowed to God whatever came into their mind, 
or even their mouth. Hence arose those follies, indeed, mon- 
strous absurdities among the Gentiles, by which they too in- 
solently mocked their gods. And would that even the Christians 
had not imitated this presumption of theirs! Indeed, they ought 
not to have done this. But we see that for some centuries nothing 
has been more usual than this wickedness: whole people every- 
where, despising God’s law, burned with a mad zeal to vow any- 
thing that had tickled them in dreams. I will not hatefully ex- 
aggerate, nor recount in detail, how gravely and in how many 
ways men have sinned in this respect. But it seems to me right to 
say this in passing, in order that it may better appear that, in 
discussing vows, we are not by any means raising a question over 
a superfluous matter. 


2. God as the One to whom we make our vows 

*Now, if we wish to avoid error in determining what vows are 
lawful, what ones objectionable, it is well to consider three things: 
(1) who it is to whom the vow is made; (2) who we are who make 
the vow; (3) lastly, with what intention we make our vow. 

The purpose of the first thing is to make us realize that it is 
God with whom we have to deal, who is so pleased by our obedi- 
ence that he declares all self-made religion,’ however splendid 
and beautiful it may be in men’s eyes, accursed [Col. 2:23]. If 
all voluntary worship which we ourselves devise apart from God’s 


3 “eGedoOpynoxelas.” Cf. “voluntarit omnes cultus” in the next sentence, and 
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commandment is hateful to him, it follows that no worship can be 
acceptable to him except that which is approved by his Word. 
Therefore, let us not take to ourselves such license as to dare vow 
to God that which bears no evidence as to how he may esteem it. 
For Paul’s teaching that whatever is done apart from faith is sin 
[Rom. 14:23]—since it may be extended to all actions—surely is 
particularly applicable when one turns one’s thought directly to 
God. *But if we fail or err in the least things (Paul is there discuss- 
ing the difference of foods) where faith gives no clear mandate, 
how much more modest must we be when we undertake a matter 
of the greatest importance! ‘Indeed, nothing ought to be more 
serious for us than the duties of religion. Let our first precaution 
in vows, therefore, be never to proceed to any avowal without 
our conscience first making sure that it attempts nothing rash. 
But it shall be free of the danger of rashness when it has God go- 
ing before it and dictating as from his own Word what is good 
or unprofitable to do. 


3. The man who makes the vow 

*The second thing which we have said must be looked at here 
contains the following: we should measure our strength, we 
should keep our calling in mind, so as not to neglect the blessing 
of freedom which God has given us. For he is a ‘rash man who 
vows what is either not in his power or conflicts with his calling. 
And he is ungrateful who despises God’s beneficence, which con- 
stitutes him lord of all things. When I speak thus, I do not mean 
that anything has been so placed in our hand that, borne up by 
confidence in our own strength, we may promise it to God. For 
it was very truly decreed in the Council of Orange that we vow 
nothing duly to God except what we have received at his hand. 
For all things offered to him are purely his gifts.4 But since some 
things are given us by God’s kindness, others denied us by his 
equity, let every man look to the measure of grace given him, as 
Paul enjoins [Rom. 12:3; I Cor. 12:11}. 

I mean nothing else here than that you are to temper your vows 
to that measure which God by his gift sets for you, lest if you try 
to go beyond what he allows, in claiming too much for yourself, 
you cast yourself headlong. ‘For example, when those assassins 
(of whom mention is made by Luke) vowed that they would not 
eat food until they had killed Paul [Acts 23:12], even if the plan 
had not been a wicked one, their very rashness in subjecting a 
man’s life and death to their power was not to be borne. Thus 


Council of eee (529) canon xi (Mansi VIII. 714), based on Augustine, 
City of God XVII. iv. 7 (MPL 41. 530; tr. NPNF II. 34). 
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Jephthah was punished for his own folly when in hasty fervor he 
conceived a rash vow [Judg. 11:30-31]. In this class, celibacy holds 
the first place for insane boldness. For priests,5 monks, and nuns, 
forgetful of their own infirmity, think themselves surely capable 
of celibacy. But by what oracle were they taught to maintain chas- 
tity throughout life, and take vows to this end? They hear the 
Word of God on the universal condition of men: “It is not good 
for man to be alone” [Gen. 2:18]. They understand—and would 
that they did not feel—how the sin remaining in us is not with- 
out very sharp pricks! How confidently do they dare shake off 
for life that general calling, inasmuch as the gift of continence is 
more often given for a limited time, as occasion requires? 

4In such stubbornness let them not count on God as their helper, 
but let them, rather, remember what he has said: ‘You shall not 
tempt the Lord your God” [Deut. 6:16; Matt. 4:7]. But this is to 
tempt God: to strive against the nature imparted by him, and to 
despise his present gifts as if they did not belong to us at all. They 
not only dare do this, but dare also call marriage “pollution,” 
only to extol some sort of celibacy with wondrous praise. This, 
despite the fact that God deemed it not alien to his majesty to 
institute marriage [{cf. Gen. 2:22]; that he declared it honorable 
among all men [Heb. 13:4]; and that Christ, our Lord, sanctified 
it by his presence, deigning to honor it with his first miracle [John 
2:2, 6-11]! As though *they do not furnish splendid proof in 
their own lives (which they most impudently call ‘‘angelic’”’) that 
celibacy is one thing, virginity another! *In this they do great 
injury, surely, to God’s angels by comparing them with fornica- 
tors, adulterers, and something much more wicked and shameful.‘ 
And obviously, there is no need whatsoever for arguments where 
they are openly refuted by the thing itself. For we clearly see with 
what frightful punishments the Lord commonly avenges such 
arrogance, and such contempt of his gifts arising from overcon- 
fidence. *And for modesty’s sake, I omit the more hidden sins, of 
which even what is understood is too much. 

‘That we must vow nothing that may hinder us from serving 
our calling—this is beyond controversy. *As if a householder 
should vow that, forsaking his wife and children, he would under- 
take other burdens; or a man fitted to hold public office, when 
elected, should vow that he would be a private citizen. 


5 “Sacrifict.” 

8 Cf. Bernard, De conversione, ad clericos xx. 36 (in course of a chapter deplor. 
ing clerical incontinence and vice): ‘‘abstaining from the remedy of marriage, 
they afterward abandon themselves to every iniquity [im omne deinceps flagi. 
tium effluentes]” (MPL 182. 854 £.; cf. Beveridge, Institutes II. 475, note 2) 
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‘But there will be some difficulty in understanding what we 
have said about not despising our freedom, unless it be explained. 
Here it is, then, in a nutshell. God has made us lords of all things 
and has so subjected them to us that we may use them all for our 
own benefit. Consequently, if we yield ourselves in bondage to 
external things (which ought to be a help to us), there is no reason 
why we should expect it to be a service acceptable to God. I say 
this because some try to win praise for humility through ensnar- 
ing themselves in many observances, from which God has with 
good reason willed us to be free and exempt. Accordingly, if we 
wish to escape this danger, let us always remember that we are by 
no means to depart from that dispensation’ which the Lord has 
established in the Christian church. 


4. Vows classified according to intention* 

‘Now I come to my third point: your intention in making a 
vow is important if you would have God approve it. For, because 
the Lord looks upon the heart, not the outward appearance, the 
same thing (as the purpose in mind changes) may sometimes 
please and be acceptable to him, sometimes strongly displease him. 
If you vow abstinence from wine as though something holy in- 
hered in this act, you are superstitious; if you look to some other 
not perverted end, no one can disapprove. 

But, as far as I can judge, there are four ends to which our 
vows ought duly to be directed. Two of these, for the sake of 
instruction, I refer to past time; two, to future. 

To past time belong those vows by which we either attest our 
gratitude to God for benefits received or, to avert his wrath, pun- 
ish ourselves for offenses committed. Let us, if you please, call 
the former, exercises of thanksgiving; the latter, of repentance. 

Of the first sort we have an example in the tithes which Jacob 
vowed if the Lord should lead him back unharmed from exile to 
his homeland [Gen. 28:2g0-22]. Another, in the ancient peace of- 
ferings which pious kings and leaders, about to undertake a 
righteous war, vowed to make if they should win the victory; or, 
indeed, when they were pressed by some greater difficulty, if the 
Lord should deliver them. That is what we are to understand in 
all the passages of the psalms that speak of vows [Ps. 22:25; 61:8; 
56:12; 116:14, 18]. Such vows can also be useful for us today 
whenever the Lord has snatched us either from some calamity, or 
from some trying illness, or from any other critical situation. For 
it is not inconsistent with the duty of a pious man to consecrate 


t “Oeconomia.” 
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to God a votive offering as a solemn token of recognition, lest 
he seem ungrateful toward his kindness. 

One familiar example will suffice to show the nature of the 
second sort. If anyone should, through the vice of gluttony, fall 
into any misdeed, nothing will stand in the way of his renouncing 
all dainty foods for a time in order to chastise his intemperance— 
doing this with the use of a vow to bind himself with a stricter 
bond. Yet I do not lay down a universal law for those who have 
offended in this way, but I am showing what is permitted to those 
who deem such a vow useful to themselves. Therefore, I hold 
that a vow of this sort is allowable, provided it be left optional. 


5. Vows of future reference* 

*Those vows which have regard for the future tend partly to 
make us more cautious, as we have said, partly to arouse us, as by 
some stimulus, to our duty. 

A man sees himself so prone to a specific vice that in a thing 
otherwise not bad he cannot prevent himself from falling directly 
into evil. He will be doing nothing foolish if by vow he cuts off 
the use of this thing for a time. For example, if a man recognizes 
that some bodily adornment is dangerous for him, and still en- 
ticed by desire violently covets it, what better thing can he do 
than to put a bridle on himself—that is, to impose upon himself 
the necessity of abstinence—and thus free himself from all uncer- 
tainty? 

Similarly, if a man be either forgetful or lazy toward the neces- 
sary duties of piety, why should he not, by making a vow, wake 
up his memory and shake off his laziness? 

In both kinds of vows, I admit, there is a sort of elementary 
training, but as helps to weakness they are utilized with advantage 
by the untutored and imperfect. 

Accordingly, we shall say that those vows which look to one of 
these ends, especially in outward things, are lawful, provided they 
are supported by God’s approval, agree with our calling, and are 
limited to the endowment of grace given us by God. 


6. Lawful vows in general 

‘It is not difficult now to infer what we ought to think of vows 
in general. All believers have one common vow which, made in 
baptism, we confirm and, so to speak, sanction by catechism and 
receiving the Lord’s Supper. For the sacraments are like contracts® 
by which the Lord gives us his mercy and from it eternal life; and 
we in turn promise him obedience. But this is the form, or at least 
8 “Syngraphae.” 
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a summary, of the vow: that, renouncing Satan, we yield ourselves 
to God’s service to obey his holy commandments but not to follow 
the wicked desires of our flesh [cf. Rom. 13:14]. It is not to be 
doubted that this vow, since it is attested by Scripture and indeed 
is required of all children of God, is holy and salutary. And there 
is no obstacle in the fact that no one can maintain in this life the 
perfect obedience to the law which God requires of us. For inas- 
much as this stipulation is included in the covenant of grace® 
under which are contained both forgiveness of sins and the spirit 
of sanctification, the promise which we make there is joined 
with a plea for pardon and a petition for help. 

We must keep in mind the three rules given above when judg- 
ing particular vows; by them we may safely determine the nature 
of each vow. Yet do not think that I so commend those very vows 
which I declare to be holy as to wish them to be daily practice. 
For though I dare not prescribe anything about number or time, 
anyone who obeys my advice will undertake only sober and tem- 
porary vows. If from time to time you go to excess in making vows, 
the whole religious character of it will be cheapened by the very 
repetition, and will tend to lapse into superstition. If you bind 
yourself with a perpetual vow, either you will fulfill it with great 
trouble and tedium, or else, wearied by its long duration, you 
will one day venture to break it. 


7. Perverse vows 

‘Now, it is clear what great superstition over vows plagued the 
world for some centuries. One person vowed that he would be 
abstemious, as if abstinence from wine were of itself worship 
pleasing to God.’ Another bound himself to fasting; a third, to 
abstinence from meat on certain days, in which he had vainly 
imagined there was a singular holiness above other days. And 
some things far more childish were vowed, but not by children. 
For men esteemed it great wisdom to undertake votive pilgrim- 
ages to holier places, and sometimes to make their journey either 
on foot or half naked, in order to obtain more merit through their 
weariness. If these and like things, over which the world has 
flamed with unbelievable zeal for some time, be examined ac- 
cording to those rules which we have previously laid down, they 
will be deemed not only empty and fleeting but full of manifest 
impiety. For, however the flesh may judge it, God hates nothing 
more than counterfeit worship. Besides, there are these pernicious 
and damned opinions: hypocrites, when they have performed such 


9 CE. IY. vi. 1, 9; IE. x. 1; U1. xi. 4; IID. iv. 92; ILL. xvii. 6; TIL. xxi. 5-7. 
10 Cf. sec. 4, above. 
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follies, believe that they have procured for themselves exceptional 
righteousness; they place the whole of piety in external ob- 
servances; and they despise all others who appear less careful of 
such things. 


(Monastic vows and the decline of monastic life, 8-r0) 
8 The monasticism of the ancient church 

*There is no point in listing individual forms. But since mon- 
astic vows are held in greater veneration because they seem to be 
approved by public judgment of the church, we must speak of 
them briefly.!! 

First, lest anyone should defend present-day monasticism on 
the grounds of its antiquity, we must note that a far different mode 
of living once prevailed in monasteries. ‘Those who wished to 
exercise themselves in the greatest severity and patience retired 
there. For the sort of discipline that, as historians relate, existed 
among the Spartans under the laws of Lycurgus was found among 
the monks, and even one much more rigid. They slept on the 
ground; their drink was water; their food bread, vegetables, and 
roots; their chief delicacies oil and chick-peas. They abstained 
from all sumptuous fare and pampering of the body. These things 
might seem exaggerated if they were not handed down by ex- 
perienced eyewitnesses, Gregory of Nazianzus, Basil, and Chrys- 
ostom.!? With such preliminaries the monks prepared themselves 
for greater tasks. For that the monastic colleges were, so to speak, 
seminaries of the ecclesiastical order, those whom we have just 


11 Erasmus in his satirical vein anticipated the Reformers in criticizing religious 
vows: see “The Religious Pilgrimage” in his Colloquies. More personally in 
his famous letters to Lambert Grunnius (1515) (Erasmus, Epistolae 447), he 
remarks, “I will not here dispute about monastic vows . . . since such a kind 
of obligation (I almost said slavery) is found in neither the New nor the 
Old Testament” (tr. J. J. Mangan, Life, Character, and Influence of Desi- 
derius Erasmus I. 23). The letter is replete with protests against inducing 
boys to take vows, and is at the same time an appeal for his release from 
obedience to the monastery of Steyn, which he had much earlier been per- 
mitted to leave (1492). Luther assailed monastic vows in his Method of Con- 
fessing (1520) (Werke WA VI. 167£.; tr. Works of Martin Luther I. 98-101), 
his Topics [Themata] on Vows (1521) (Werke WA VIII. 313—366), and his 
On Monastic Vows (1521) (Werke WA VIII. 564-669). Cf. Zwingli, Com- 
mentary On True and False Religion xxii, “Vows” (CR Zwingli III. 260- 
267; tr. Works, ed. S. M. Jackson, III. 260-267). In defense of vows, cf. 
Clichtove, Antilutherus (1545), fo. 133a-215b; Compendium veritatum ad 
fidem pertinentium (Paris, 1529), ch. x, fo. g8a—52b. 

#2 The passages referred to are: Gregory of Nazianzus, Fourth Oration Against 
Julian \xxi (MPG 35. 594); Pseudo-Basil, Monastic Constitutions xxv, xxx 
(MPG 31. 988 f£., 994); Chrysostom, Against Opponents of Monastic Life II. 
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mentioned offer clear enough proof (for all of them were reared 
in monasteries and then called to the office of bishop), as do many 
other great and outstanding men of their time. And Augustine 
shows that in his day the monasteries usually supplied the clergy 
for the church. For he thus addresses the monks of the island of 
Capraria: ‘““We exhort you, brethren in the Lord, to keep your 
resolve and persevere to the end; and if Mother Church at any 
time requires your labor, do not take it up with eager elation, or 
reject it through alluring indolence, but obey God with a meek 
heart. And do not prefer your leisure to the needs of the church. 
If no good men had been willing to minister to her in childbirth, 
you would not have found out how you were born.” He is speak- 
ing of the ministry by which believers are spiritually reborn. Like- 
wise, writing to Aurelius: “If deserters from monasteries are 
chosen for the army of the clergy, this occasions their own fall 
and inflicts a most shameful injury upon the order of clergy. For 
of those who remain in the monastery it is our custom to take 
into the clergy only the more acceptable and better men. Unless 
perhaps, as the common folk say, a bad piper makes a good musi- 
cian,’? so they will jokingly say of us, a bad monk makes a good 
clergyman. "Tis a great pity for us to lift monks to such ruinous 
pride and consider the clergy worthy of such grave reproach— 
seeing that sometimes even a good monk scarcely makes a good 
clergyman, if he has the requisite continence and yet lacks neces- 
sary training.”’'4 It is clear from these passages that pious men 
customarily prepared themselves by monastic discipline to govern 
the church, that thus they might be fitter and better trained to 
undertake so great an office. Not that all the monks attained this 
end or even aimed at it, since the greater part were unlettered; 
but those who were suitable were chosen. 


9. Augustine’s description of monasticism* 

‘But there are two main places in which Augustine depicts 
for us the form of early monasticism. In the book On the Morals 
of the Catholic. Church, he defends the holiness of that profession 
against the slanders of the Manichees; and in another book, which 
he entitled On the Work of Monks, he inveighs against certain 
degenerate monks who were beginning to corrupt that institution. 
I shall sum up what he teaches there as far as possible in his own 
words. “In contempt of the allurements of this world, gathered 
into a most chaste and holy common life, they spend their time 
together, living in prayers, readings, and discussions, not swollen 


18 “Malus choraules bonus est symphoniacus.” Erasmus, Adagia IV. ix. 38 
[L. 2. 1153]. 
14 Augustine, Letters xlviii. 2; lx. 1 (MPL 33. 188, 228; tr. FC 12. 232, 301). 
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by pride, not disorderly through stubbornness, nor livid with 
envy. No one possesses anything of his own; no one is burden- 
some to any man. With their hands they earn that which may 
feed the body yet not keep the mind from God. They give their 
work to men whom they call ‘deans.’ These deans, managing 
everything with great care, render an account to one whom they 
call ‘father.’ These fathers are not only most holy in morals but 
also most pre-eminent in divine doctrine, and distinguished in 
all things. They counsel without pride those whom they call 
‘sons’; they command their sons with great authority while the 
latter obey with great willingness. They come together from their 
several cells at the end of each day, while they are yet fasting, to 
hear that father. At least three thousand men meet under each 
father” (he is speaking chiefly of Egypt and the East). ““Then they 
take bodily nourishment, enough for health and well-being; each 
one restrains his desire in order not to take too much even of the 
frugal and very common fare available. Thus they not only ab- 
stain from meat and wine sufficiently to tame their lusts, but from 
such things as arouse too greedy appetite in the stomach and gul- 
let. Yet some authorities in an absurd and shameful manner 
habitually defend these latter foods as ‘cleaner,’ and condone a 
base desire for them on the ground that they are quite distinct 
from meats. Whatever remains over and above necessary food 
(and very much remains from the works of their hands and the 
restriction of their diet) is distributed to the needy with greater 
care than that with which it was procured by those who distribute 
it. For in no way do they make it a business to have a surplus, but 
in every way make it their business not to keep any surplus.” 
Then, remembering the austerity (an example of which he had 
seen at Milan and elsewhere), he says: ‘‘Amid these conditions no 
one is urged to hard things which he cannot bear; no one is 
burdened with what he refuses; nor condemned by others because 
he confesses himself too weak to follow them. For they remember 
how greatly love is commended; they remember ‘that all things 
are clean to the clean’ [Titus 1:15]. Therefore, they watch with 
all diligence not to reject certain kinds of foods, as if corrupted, 
but to tame lust and maintain love of the brethren. They remem- 
ber, ‘Food is meant for the stomach and the stomach for food’ 
[I Cor. 6:13]. Yet many who are strong abstain for the sake of the 
weak. Many have no reason to do this except that they like to 
sustain themselves on the commoner and less sumptuous fare. 
Therefore, they who, while well, restrain themselves, if reason of 
health compels them, in sickness have no qualms about taking 
food. Many do not drink wine, yet they do not think themselves 
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defiled by it; for they most humanely provide it for the weaker 
brethren, and those who without it cannot attain bodily health; 
and they fraternally admonish some who foolishly refuse it lest 
out of vain superstition they become weaker rather than more 
holy. So they diligently exercise piety; yet they know that exer- 
cise of the body applies for but a short time. Brotherly love es- 
pecially is kept: diet, speech, clothing, countenance—all are con- 
formed to it. They meet in and aspire together toward one love. 
To offend against it is considered as wicked as to offend against 
God himself. If anyone resists it, he is cast out and avoided. If 
anyone flouts it, he is not allowed to stay one day.”5 

In these words that holy man seemed to have painted us a 
picture of what monastic life was of old. Even though they were 
rather long, I wanted to insert them here, because J realized that 
I would go to somewhat greater length if I were to collect the 
same things from various sources, however brief I might try to be. 


10. Comparison of earlier with later monasticism 

‘But here it is not my intention to pursue this entire argument. 
I merely wish to indicate in passing not only what sort of monks 
the ancient church had but what sort of monastic profession then 
existed. Thus intelligent readers may judge by comparison the 
shamelessness of those who claim antiquity to support present 
monasticism. Augustine, in sketching for us a holy and lawful 
monasticism, would dispense with all rigid requirement of those 
things left free to us by the Lord’s Word. 

Yet today nothing is more sternly required! For they count it 
an unforgivable crime for anyone to depart even in the slightest 
degree from what is prescribed in color or appearance of clothing, 
in kind of food, or in other trifling and cold ceremonies. Augus- 
tine stoutly contends that it is not lawful for monks to live upon 
others in idleness. In any well-ordered monastery of his day he 
denies that such an example existed.!© Our present-day monks 
find in idleness the chief part of their sanctity. For if you take 
idleness away from them, where will that contemplative life be, 
in which they boast they excel all others and draw nigh to the 
angels? Finally, Augustine requires a kind of monasticism which 
is but an exercise and aid to those duties of piety enjoined upon 
all Christians. What? When he makes brotherly love its chief 


18 Augustine, On the Morals of the Catholic Church xxxi. 67; xxxiii. 70-73 
(MPL 32. 1328-1341; tr. NPNF IV. 59f.). As frequently, Calvin here uses 
the method of a summary. Cf. Smits I. 248 ff. 

16 Augustine, On the Work of Monks xxiil. 27 (MPL 40. 569; tr. NPNF III. 
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and almost its only rule, are we to think that he praises a con- 
spiracy by which a few men, bound together among themselves, 
are separated from the whole body of the church?!” Rather, it is 
his intention that by their example they may shed a light to pre- 
serve the unity of the church. In both respects the character of 
present-day monasticism is so different that you could scarcely 
find things more unlike, not to say contrary. Our monks are not 
content with that piety to which Christ enjoins his followers to 
attend with unremitting zeal. Instead, they dream up some new 
sort of piety to meditate upon in order to become more perfect 
than all other people. 


(The erroneous claim of monastic perfection, 11-14) 
tz. Monasticism—a state of perfection? 

‘If they deny this, I should like to ask them why they dignify 
their order alone with the title of perfection, and take the same 
title away from all God’s callings. And I am not ignorant of their 
sophistical solution: that monasticism is not to be called perfect 
because it contains perfection within itself, but because it is the 
best way of all to attain perfection.'!® When they would hawk 
themselves among the common people, when they would lay a 
snare for untutored and ignorant youths, when they would assert 
their own privileges, and when they would enhance their own 
dignity to the reproach of others—they boast that they are in the 
state of perfection. When they are so closely pressed that they 
cannot maintain such empty arrogance, they fall back on this 
dodge—that they have not yet attained perfection, but that they 
are in such a state that they aspire to it more than all other men. 
Meanwhile, such admiration of monasticism remains among the 
people that they think the monastic life alone angelic, perfect, and 
purged of all fault. On this pretext they engage in the most profit- 
able commerce. But they leave that restraint of theirs buried in 
a few books. Who does not see that this is an intolerable mockery? 
But let us deal with them on the assumption that they attribute 
nothing more to their profession than to call it a state of acquir- 
ing perfection. Indeed, in giving it this name they distinguish it 
from other ways of life as by a special mark. And who can bear 


17 Augustine, On the Morals of the Catholic Church xxxiii. 70-73 (MPL 32. 
1339-1341; tr. NPNF IV. 59 f.). 

18 Aquinas, Summa Theol. II Ilae. clxxxiv. 3; clxxxvi. 1. During the contro- 
versy in Paris over the admission of the Friars to the teaching office, Aquinas 
defended this position in his Contra impugnantes Dei cultum et religionem 
(Opuscula omnia IV. 1-195; tr. J. Procter, Apology for the Religious Orders), 
ch. i; and in his De perfectione vitae spiritualis (Opuscula IV. 196-204; tr. 
J. Procter, The Religious State), esp. chs. xix, xx. 
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such a great honor being given to an institution nowhere ap- 
proved by even one syllable; and that all other callings of God are 
regarded as unworthy by comparison, though they have not only 
been commanded by his own sacred lips, but adorned with noble 
titles? And how great an injury, I beg of you, is done to God when 
some such forgery is preferred to all the kinds of life ordained by 
him and praised by his own testimony? 


12. Christ’s rule of life is for all Christians* 

‘Come now, let them call slanderous my previous statement 
that they are not content with the rule laid down by God. Even 
though I refrain from speaking, they accuse themselves more than 
enough. For they openly teach that they shoulder a greater 
burden than Christ laid upon his people, seeing that they promise 
to keep the evangelical counsels to love one’s enemies, not to 
seek vengeance, not to swear, etc. [Matt. 5:33 ff.|—by which Chris- 
tians are not commonly bound. What antiquity will they claim 
against us here? This never entered the minds of the ancients. 
All declare with one voice that men must of necessity obey every 
little word uttered by Christ. And without any hesitation they 
consistently teach that these things are particularly commanded 
which our good interpreters imagine Christ only ‘advised.’ But 
because we have taught above” that this is a most pestilential 
error, it is sufficient here briefly to have noted that present-day 
monasticism is founded upon the very opinion which all pious 
folk ought by right to abhor. This opinion is that a more perfect 
rule of life can be devised than the common one committed by 
God to the whole church.?! Whatever is built upon such a founda- 
tion cannot but be abominable. 


13. The meaning of Matt. r9:21* 

‘But they bring in another argument for their perfection, and 
this they regard as their strongest one. For the Lord said to the 
young man who inquired about perfect righteousness, “If you 
wish to be perfect, sell all that you have and give to the poor” 
{Matt. 19:21]. 


19 Aquinas, Summa Theol. I Ilae. cviii. 4; I Lae. clxxxiv. 3; cvi; Chrysostom, 
On Compunction of Heart I. 4 (MPG 47. 399 f.); Against the Opponents of 
the Monastic Life II. 14 (MPG 47. 372); Augustine, On Christian Doctrine 
I. xxx, xxxii (MPL 34. 31; tr. NPNF II. 51). 

20 IT. viii. 56 £. 

21 Calvin repudiates the double standard involved in the separation of the 
ascetic-contemplative from the active life. Theoretically at least, many of the 
mystics held the same position. See, for example, Meister Eckhart: A Modern 
Translation, by R. B. Blakney, pp. 127, 238; LCC XIII. 207. 
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I am not yet discussing whether they do this or not; let us grant 
them this for the moment. They therefore boast that they are 
made perfect by forsaking all their possessions. If the sum of per- 
fection lies in this, what does Paul mean when he teaches that he 
who gives all his goods to the poor is nothing unless he has love 
[I Cor. 13:3]? What sort of perfection is this which, if love is lack- 
ing, is reduced to nothing along with the man who has it? Here 
they have to reply: it is indeed the highest, but not the sole, work 
of perfection. But here also Paul loudly contradicts them, not 
hesitating to make love—without such renunciation—the bond 
of perfection [Col. 3:14]. If it is certain that there is no disagree- 
ment between the Master and the disciple, and one of them denies 
that man’s perfection consists in renouncing all his goods, and 
again declares that it stands without the renunciation, we must 
take note how Christ’s statement is to be understood: “If you 
would be perfect, sell all you have” [Matt. 19:21]. 

Now, the meaning will be quite clear if we take into account 
to whom these words are addressed, something we should always 
heed in all Christ’s discourses.” A young man asks by what works 
he shall enter into eternal life [Matt. 19:16; cf. Luke 10:25]. 
Christ, because the question concerned works, refers him to the 
law [Matt. 19:17-19]. And rightly! For, considered in itself, it is 
the way of eternal life; and, except for our depravity, is capable 
of bringing salvation to us. By this reply Christ declared that he 
taught no other plan of life than what had been taught of old in 
the law of the Lord. So also he attested God’s law to be the doc- 
trine of perfect righteousness, and at the same time confuted false 
reports so he might not seem by some new rule of life to incite 
the people to desert the law. 

The young man, not from evil intent, but puffed up with 
vain confidence, replies that he has kept all the precepts of the 
law from childhood [Matt. 19:20]. It is quite certain that he was 
an immeasurable distance away from what he boasted of having 
reached. And if his boasting had been true, he would have lacked 
nothing toward attaining the highest perfection. For we have 
shown above that the law in itself contains perfect righteousness; 
and this appears from the fact that its observance is called the 
way of eternal salvation. To teach him how little he had advanced 
toward that righteousness which he too boldly replied he had 
fulfilled, it was worth-while to search out his intimate shortcom- 
ing. Since he abounded in riches, he had his heart fixed upon 


22 Calvin here affirms an exegetical principle to which he was generally faithful. 
The irresponsible citation of Scripture phrases, in neglect of their context 
and original import, is alien to his method. 
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them. Therefore, because he did not feel this secret wound, Christ 
probes it. “Go,” he says, ‘“‘sell all you have.” [Matt. 19:21.] If he 
had been as good a keeper of the law as he thought, he would not 
have gone away in sorrow on hearing this word [ Matt. 19:22]. For 
the man who loves God with all his heart not only counts as refuse 
whatever opposes love of Him, but flees it like the plague. 

Therefore, when Christ commands the covetous rich man to 
give up all that he has, it is like commanding an ambitious man 
to give up all his honors, a voluptuary all his pleasures, or a 
shameless man all means of lust. Thus, consciences untouched by 
any awareness of the general admonition must be called back to 
a specific awareness of their own evil. Our opponents vainly give 
a general interpretation to this particular instance, as if Christ 
established the perfection of man in renunciation of goods. Ac- 
tually, he meant nothing else by this statement than to compel 
the young man, pleased with himself beyond measure, to feel his 
sore, that he might realize he was still far removed from the per- 
fect obedience to the law which he was falsely claiming for him- 
self. 

I admit that this passage was misunderstood by some of the 
fathers, and hence arose the affectation of voluntary poverty, by 
which only those who abandoned all earthly things and devoted 
themselves naked to Christ were accounted blessed.23 But I trust 
that all good and peaceable men will be satisfied with my explana- 
tion, so that they may not be in doubt about Christ’s meaning. 


14. Monastic sectarianism* 

‘Yet nothing was more remote from the thought of the fathers 
than to establish the kind of perfection afterward fabricated by 
these hooded Sophists so as to set up a double Christianity. For 
that sacrilegious doctrine had not yet arisen which compares the 
profession of monasticism to baptism, and even openly declares 
it a form of second baptism. Who can doubt that the fathers 
would have abhorred this blasphemy with all their heart? 

Now about that last thing which Augustine says was in force 
among the ancient monks—that they applied themselves wholly to 
love4—what need is there to show in words how completely for- 
eign it is to this new profession? The facts themselves tell us that 
all those who enter into the monastic community break with the 


28 Cf. Ambrose, Concerning Widows xii. 73: “ “Thou shalt not kill’ is a precept; 
‘sell what thou hast’ is a counsel” (MPL 16. 256; tr. NPNF 2 ser. X. 403); 
Jerome, Commentary on Matthew III, on Matt. 19:21 (MPL 26. 137). 

24 Augustine, On the Morals of the Catholic Church xxxiii. 73 (MPL 32. 1341; 
tr. NPNF IV. 60). 
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church. Why? Do they not separate themselves from the lawful 
society of believers, in adopting a peculiar ministry and a private 
administration of the sacraments? If this is not to break the com- 
munion of the church, what is? And, to pursue the comparison 
which I have begun, and to finish it once for all, what resemblance 
in this respect do they have to the ancient monks? Even though 
they dwelt apart from others, yet they had not a separate church; 
they partook of the sacraments with others; they attended solemn 
assemblies; there they were part of the people. By erecting a 
private altar for themselves, what else have present-day monks 
done but broken the bond of unity? For they have both excom- 
municated themselves from the whole body of the church and 
despised the ordinary ministry by which the Lord willed to pre- 
serve peace and love among his people. For every monastery exist- 
ing today, I say, is a conventicle of schismatics, disturbing the 
order of the church and cut off from the lawful society of be- 
lievers. And that this separation should not be obscure, they have 
taken upon themselves various names of sects. And they have not 
been ashamed to boast of what Paul cannot sufficiently execrate [I 
Cor. 1:12-13; 3:4]. Unless we are to suppose that Christ was divided 
by the Corinthians, when one boasted of one teacher, another of 
another! And that it is not an injustice to Christ when some call 
themselves Benedictines instead of Christians, some Franciscans, 
some Dominicans; and when they haughtily take to themselves 
these titles as their profession of religion, while affecting to be 
different from ordinary Christians!” 


(Differences of ancient and monastic profession: New Testa- 
ment widows and deaconesses were not nuns, 15-19) 
15. The degeneration of the conduct of monks 

°These differences which I have so far recounted between the 
ancient monks and the monks of our time are not in morals but 
in the profession itself. Let my readers accordingly remember 
that I have spoken rather of monasticism than of monks, and 
noted not those faults which inhere in the life of a few, but those 
which cannot be separated from the order of living itself. 

But what use would it be to explain in detail what a great dis- 
crepancy there is in their morals? This is clear: that no order of 
men is more polluted by all sorts of foul vices; nowhere do fac- 
tions, hatreds, party zeal, and intrigue burn more fiercely. Indeed, 
in a few monasteries men live chastely, if one must call it chastity 
28 The charge of sectarianism against the religious orders was an old one: 


Wycliffe gives it more emphasis than Calvin. For numerous references, see 
H. B. Workman, John Wyclif Il. 93; LCC XIV. 32 £., 44, 60. 
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where lust is suppressed to the point of not being openly in- 
famous. Yet you will scarcely find one in ten which is not a 
brothel rather than a sanctuary of chastity. But what sort of fru- 
gality is there in their diet? They are fattened just like pigs in a 
sty. But that they may not complain of my treating them too un- 
kindly, I go no farther. Yet in the few things I have touched upon, 
anyone who knows the matter itself will admit that I have said 
nothing as an accuser. 

Augustine, while according to his testimony the monks excelled 
in very great chastity, still complains that there were many vaga- 
bonds who by evil arts and impostures fleeced the simpler folk of 
their money; who plied a disgraceful traffic in carrying martyrs’ 
relics about—indeed, hawked the bones of some dead man or 
other for martyr’s relics; and who with many like misdeeds 
brought shame upon the order. As he declares that he saw no 
better men than those who improved in monasteries, so he la- 
ments that he saw no worse men than those who deteriorated in 
monasteries.?6 What would he say if he saw today how almost all 
monasteries abound in and well-nigh burst with so many and 
such lamentable vices? I am saying only what is perfectly obvious 
to all. 

Still, this charge does not apply to all with no exception what- 
ever. For just as the rule and discipline of holy living was never 
so well established in monasteries as not to leave some drones far 
different from the rest, similarly, I say that monks today have not 
so degenerated from that holy antiquity as not to have still some 
good ones in their flock. But these few lie hidden, scattered in that 
huge multitude of evil and depraved men. And they are not only 
despised but also wantonly molested, and even at times cruelly 
treated by the others, who—as the Milesian proverb has it—think 
there ought to be no place for a good man among them.?” 


16. Considerations against ancient monasticism 

‘By this comparison of ancient and present-day monasticism 
I trust I have accomplished my purpose: to show that our hooded 
friends falsely claim the example of the first church in defense 
of their profession—since they differ from them as much as apes 
from men. 


26 Augustine, On the Work of Monks xxviii. 36 (MPL 40. 575 f.; tr. NPNF III. 
517); Letters xxviii. 9 (MPL 33. 272; tr. FC 12. 384). 

27 This “proverb” has not been located. The passage in Athenaeus, The Deip- 
nosophists XIV. 625, referred to in OS V. 253, describing the Milesians as 
haughty and austere, may have suggested the saying, but it contains no similar 
language. 
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Meanwhile, I frankly admit that even in that ancient form 
which Augustine commends there is something that I do not like 
very much. I grant that they were not superstitious in the outward 
exercise of a quite rigid discipline, yet I say that they were not 
without immoderate affectation and perverse zeal.”8 It was a beauti- 
ful thing to forsake all their possessions and be without earthly 
care. But God prefers devoted care in ruling a household, where 
the devout householder, clear and free of all greed, ambition, and 
other lusts of the flesh, keeps before him the purpose of serving 
God in a definite calling. It is a beautiful thing to philosophize 
in retirement, far from intercourse with men. But it is not the 
part of Christian meekness, as if in hatred of the human race, to 
flee to the desert and the wilderness and at the same time to for- 
sake those duties which the Lord has especially commanded. 
Though we grant there was nothing else evil in that profession, 
it was surely no slight evil that it brought a useless and dangerous 
example into the church. 


17. Monastic vows, especially the vow of chastity 

‘Now then, let us look at the nature of those vows by which 
monks are today initiated into this illustrious order. 

First, because it is their intention to establish a new and forged 
worship to merit God’s favor, I conclude from the above evidence 
that whatever they vow is abominable in God’s sight.” 

Secondly, because they invent any mode of life they please 
without regard for God’s call, and without his approval, I say 
that this is a rash and therefore unlawful enterprise. For their 
conscience has nothing to sustain it before God, and “whatever 
is not of faith is sin” [Rom. 14:23]. 

Moreover, when they bind themselves to many acts of worship 
at once perverted and impious, which present-day monasticism 
includes within itself, I contend that they are consecrated not to 
God but to an evil spirit. For why was the prophet allowed to say 
that the Israelites had sacrificed their children to demons and 
not to God [Deut. 32:17; Ps. 106:37], merely because they had 
corrupted the true worship of God with profane ceremonies? 
Why are we not allowed to say the same of monks who wrap them- 
selves in a cowl and a thousand impious superstitions? 

Now, what are the kinds of vows? They promise perpetual vir- 
ginity to God, as if they had previously covenanted with God to 


28 “xaxofmdlay.” One of the very few instances in which Calvin disapproves of 
an opinion of Augustine. 

29 Cf. IV. x. 17; IV. xiii. 1. 

80 Cf, III. xv. 6; IV. xiii. 2. 
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free them from the need to marry. There is no reason for them to 
claim that they make this vow only with reliance upon God’s 
grace. For since he declares that it is not given to all men [Matt. 
19:11—12], it is not for us to take assurance that the special gift is 
ours. Let those who have it use it. If at any time they feel them- 
selves froubled by their flesh, let them take refuge in the help of 
him through whose power alone they can resist. If they do not 
benefit, let them not despise the remedy which is offered them. 
For those who are denied the power of continence are called to 
marriage by God’s clear word [I Cor. 7:9]. I call ‘“‘continence”’ 
not that continence by which the body alone is kept pure from 
fornication but also that by which the mind keeps its chastity 
unsullied. For Paul enjoins us to guard not only against outward 
wantonness but also against the burning lust of the mind. This 
practice, they say, was observed from time immemorial: that those 
who wished to dedicate themselves completely to the Lord should 
bind themselves by a vow of continence.*! I admit, of course, that 
this custom was allowed in ancient times, but I do not grant that 
that age was so free of all defect that whatever was done then 
must be taken as the rule. Then there gradually crept in that 
inexorable severity by which, after the vow was made, no place 
was left for repentance. This is clear from Cyprian. “If virgins 
have out of faith dedicated themselves to Christ, let them con- 
tinue therein, modestly and chastely, without any deception. 
Thus, strong and steadfast, let them await the reward of virginity. 
But if they do not wish to continue, or cannot, they had better 
marry than fall into fire by their trespasses.”32 With what re- 
proaches would they now not torture a man who wished to temper 
the vow of continence with such equity! Therefore, they depart 
far more from that ancient custom. For they not only admit no 
moderation or pardon when anyone is found unable to keep his 
vow, but shamelessly declare that he sins more heinously if he 
cures the intemperance of his flesh by taking a wife than if he cor- 
rupts body and soul by fornication. 


18. The case of the widows in I Tim. 5:12* 

‘But they are still persistent, and try to show that such a vow 
was customary under the apostles. For Paul says that the widows 
who married after having been once received into public ministry 
violated their first pledge [I Tim. 5:11-12]. I by no means deny 


81 Clichtove, Antilutherus I. xxi, fo. 44b; Propugnaculum ecclesiae adversus 
Lutheranos II. viii ff., fo. 75 ff. 
82 Cyprian, Letters iv. 2 (CSEL 3. ii. 474; tr. ANF [letter ]xi. 2] V. 357). 
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to them that the widows who pledged themselves and their serv- 
ices to the church took upon themselves the state of perpetual 
celibacy. But they did so not because they regarded it as some- 
thing religious of itself (as afterward began to be the case) but 
because they could not carry on their function without being 
their own masters and free of the marriage yoke.** But if, having 
made their pledge, they contemplated remarriage, what was this 
but to cast off God’s call? No wonder, then, if Paul says that with 
such desires they grow wanton against Christ [I Tim. 5:11]! 
Afterward, by way of amplification, he adds that in so far as they 
do not fulfill what they promised the church, they also violate 
and nullify that first pledge given in baptism [I Tim. 5:12], which 
includes the provision that every person should fulfill his calling. 
Unless, perhaps, you prefer to understand it thus: that, having 
lost shame, so to speak, they then cast away all concern for decency, 
stoop to all kinds of wantonness and unchastity, and in their 
licentious and dissolute life exhibit something utterly unbecom- 
ing to Christian women. This interpretation pleases me very 
much. 

Let us then reply: those widows who were at that time re- 
ceived into public ministry took upon themselves the condition 
of perpetual celibacy. If they afterward married, we can easily 
understand how they fell into what Paul says: casting away shame, 
they became more immoderate than befitted Christian women 
[I Tim. 5:13]. Thus they not only sinned in breaking the pledge 
given to the church but cut themselves off from the condition of 
pious women. But first, I deny that they professed celibacy for 
any reason except that marriage did not agree with the work 
which they undertook; and I deny that they bound themselves at 
all to celibacy except in so far as the necessity of their calling 
demanded. Secondly, I do not grant that they were so bound that 
it was not better for them then to marry than either to be 
troubled by the stings of the flesh or to fall into any uncleanness. 
Thirdly, I say that Paul set an age which is commonly beyond 
danger, especially when he ordered that only those be chosen 
who, content with one marriage, had already given an example 
of continence. Moreover, we disapprove of the vow of celibacy 
for no other reason than that it is wrongly considered as service 
of God and is rashly made by those to whom the power of con- 
tinence has not been given. 


88 This sentence, and the latter part of this section, illustrate Calvin’s practical 
admission of celibacy as a condition required by certain types of Christian 
vocation. Cf. IV. iv. 10; IV. v. 10; IV. xil. 23. 
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rg. Nuns are very different* 

‘But how is it lawful to apply this passage of Paul to nuns? For 
deaconesses were created not to appease God with songs or unin- 
telligible mumbling, not to live the rest of the time in idleness, 
but to discharge the public ministry of the church toward the 
poor and to strive with all zeal, constancy, and diligence in the 
task of love. They did not vow celibacy to present to God some 
sort of service in abstaining from marriage, but only because they 
were thus freer to perform their task. Finally, they made this 
vow not at the beginning of youth, or even in the flower of life— 
to learn too late by experience over what a cliff they had plunged; 
but when they seemed to have passed all danger, they made a 
vow no less safe than holy. But not to press our opponents’ two 
points, I say that it was unlawful to receive women into the vow 
of continence before the age of sixty, inasmuch as the apostle ad- 
mits only women of sixty years [I Tim. 5:9] but bids the younger 
women marry and bear children [I Tim. 5:14]. Therefore, that 
permission given first at the age of twelve years, then at twenty, 
and afterward at thirty years can in no way be excused. And it 
is something much less tolerable that poor girls, before they can 
either know through age or grasp through any experience of their 
own, are not only induced by fraud but compelled by force and 
threats to take upon themselves this cursed halter.%4 

I shall not stop to assail the two remaining vows.** I only say 
this: besides being, as conditions are today, entangled with many 
superstitions, these vows seem to have been composed in order 
that those who take them may mock God and men. But lest we 
seem to criticize every little point too spitefully, we shall be con- 
tent with that general refutation which has been given above.*® 


(Unlawful and superstitious vows are not binding, 20-21) 
20. Are inadmissible vows binding? 

°I believe that I have sufficiently explained what sort of vows 
are lawful and acceptable to God. Yet ignorant and timid con- 
sciences, even when they dislike or disapprove of a vow, none- 
theless sometimes doubt concerning the obligation, and are gravely 
troubled, when they shrink from violating a pledge given to God, 
and are afraid, on the other hand, lest they sin more by keeping 


84 Cf. IV. xiii. 8, note 11; Luther’s letter to three nuns, August, 1524 (Werke 
WA Briefe IIT. 326-328; tr. LCC XVUI. 270 ff), reflecting his treatise On 
Monastic Vows (Werke WA VIII. 564-669). Cf. sec. 8, note 11. 

35 The vows of poverty and obedience. These are treated at some length by 
Luther in On Monastic Vows (Werke WA VIII. 641-647). 

36 Sec. 2, above. 
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it. Consequently, we must help them here, so as to enable them 
to escape from this difficulty. 

But to remove every misgiving at once, I say that all unlawful 
or improperly conceived vows, as they are of no value before God, 
should be invalid for us. For if in human contracts only those 
promises bind us in which he with whom we contract wishes us to 
be considered bound, it is absurd to hold us to fulfill what God 
does not require of us; especially since our works are right only 
when they please God and have the testimony of conscience that 
they please him. For this principle remains: “Whatever is not of 
faith is sin” [Rom. 14:23]. Paul means by this that when a work 
is undertaken with doubt it is faulty because the root of all good 
works is faith, by which we are sure they are acceptable to God. 
Therefore, assuming that a Christian man is allowed to undertake 
nothing without this certainty, if men have undertaken anything 
rashly through the fault of ignorance, why should they not desist 
from it when once freed of error? Since rashly made vows are of 
this sort, they not only bind nothing but must of necessity be 
rescinded. But what of the fact that they are accounted not only 
worthless in God’s sight but also an abomination to him—as was 
previously proved?” Jt is superfluous to discuss an unnecessary 
matter any further. To me this one proof seems quite enough to 
set pious consciences at rest and free them from every misgiving: 
all works that do not flow from a pure fountain and are not 
directed to a lawful end are repudiated by God, and so repudiated 
that he forbids us not less to continue in them than to begin 
them. From this it follows that those vows which arise from error 
and superstition are of no value before God and must also be 
abandoned by us. 


2z. On the breaking of monastic vows 

‘Moreover, he who will grasp this explanation will have the 
means to defend against the slanders of the wicked those who de- 
part from monasticism to some honorable way of living. They 
are gravely accused of broken faith and perjury because they have 
broken the so-called “‘indissoluble” bond by which they were 
bound to God and church.** But I say that there has been no 
bond where God abrogates what man confirms. Secondly, granted 
that they were bound while they were held entangled in igno- 
rance of God and in error—but now, after they have been il- 


87 Sec. 1, above. 

38 Clichtove, Antilutherus (1524) I. xxi, fo. g39b. In On Monastic Vows, Luther 
had called on those under vows: to assert evangelical liberty (Werke WA 
VIII. 668): 
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lumined by the knowledge of truth, I say they are free by the 
grace of Christ. For if the cross of Christ has such great power 
that it frees us from the curse of God’s law, by which we were 
held bound [Gal. 3:13], how much more will it deliver us from 
those outward fetters which are nothing more than the deceptive 
nets of Satan! There is no doubt that those whom Christ illumines 
with the light of his gospel he also releases from all halters which 
they had taken upon themselves through superstition. 

yet the released have another defense if they were not fit for 
celibacy. For if an impossible vow is sure destruction of the soul 
which God wills to be saved and not lost, it follows that one must 
not continue in it. How impossible the vow of continence is for 
those not endowed with that special gift [Matt. 19:11-12], we 
have already explained above.*® And though I should remain si- 
lent, experience speaks. For it is not unknown with what great 
impurity almost all monasteries swarm. And if any seem more 
decent and more modest than the rest, they are not for this 
reason chaste, for the evil of unchastity, though repressed and 
confined, remains within. Thus, indeed, God takes vengeance 
with frightful examples upon the arrogance of men when they, 
unmindful of their own weakness, against nature covet what has 
been denied them, and, contemptuous of the remedies which the 
Lord had put within their grasp, assume that they can conquer 
the disease of incontinence with stubbornness and obstinacy. For 
what else but stubbornness will we call it when a man, warned 
that he needs marriage, and that it is given to him as a remedy by 
the Lord, not only despises it but also binds himself by an oath 
to despise it? 


“CHAPTER XIV 


8THE SACRAMENTS! 


(The word “sacrament” explained: sacraments are signs of God’s 
covenants, 1-6) 
1. Definition* 

"We have in the sacraments another aid to our faith related 
to the preaching of the gospel. It is very important that some 
definite doctrine concerning them be taught, that we may learn 
from it both the purpose for which they were instituted and their 
present use. 

89 Sec. 17, above. 


1 Chapters xiv to xvii form a series in exposition of the Scriptural sacraments. 
Chapters xviii and xix specifically controvert the doctrines of the Mass and 
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First, we must consider what a sacrament is. “It seems to me 
that a simple and proper definition would be to say that it is an 
outward sign by which the Lord seals on our consciences the 
promises of his good will toward us in order to sustain the weak- 
ness of our faith; and we in turn attest our piety toward him in 
the presence of the Lord and of his angels and before men. Here 
is another briefer definition: one may call it a testimony of divine 
grace toward us, confirmed by an outward sign, ‘with mutual 
attestation of our piety toward him. Whichever of these defini- 
tions you may choose, it does not differ in meaning from that of 
Augustine, who teaches that a sacrament is “a visible sign of a 
sacred thing,” or ‘‘a visible form of an invisible grace,”? but it 
better and more clearly explains the thing itself. For since there is 
something obscure in his brevity, in which many of the less edu- 
cated are deceived, I have decided to give a fuller statement, using 
more words to dispel all doubt. 


2. The word “sacrament” 

‘The reason why the ancients used this word in this sense is 
clear enough. For wherever the old translator wished to render 
into Latin the Greek word pvorzjpiov, especially where it refers to 
divine things, he translated it “sacrament.” For example, in 
Ephesians: ‘“hat he may make known the ‘sacrament’ of his will” 
[Eph. 1:9]. Again: “If you have heard of the stewardship of God's 
grace, that was given to me in you, how according to ec 
the ‘sacrament’ was made known to me” [Eph. 3:2-3 p.]. 
Colossians: ‘“The mystery which was hidden for ages and ees 
tions, but is now made manifest to his saints, to whom the Lord 
has willed to make known ... the riches .. . of this ‘sacrament’ ”’ 


of the five additional rites also called sacraments in the Roman Church. The 
extensive literature dealing with Calvin’s treatment of the sacraments in- 
cludes: J. Beckmann, Vom Sacrament bei Calvin; W. F. Dankbaar, De Sacra- 
mentsleer van Calvijn; R. S. Wallace, Calvin’s Doctrine of the Word and 
Sacrament, esp. chs. vi, xi-xviii; A. Lecerf, Etudes Calvinistes, pp. 33-43 
(‘l’election et le sacrement”); D. M. Baillie, The Theology of the Sacra- 
ments. See Pannier’s note, Institution HI. 199, note a on p. 317. 

2 Calvin’s phrases are taken from Augustine, De catechizandis rudibus xxvi. 
50 (MPL 4o. 344; tr. ACW II. 82). Cf. Letters cv. 3. 12 (MPL 33. 401; tr. FC 
18. 205); Questions on the Heptateuch III. 84 (MPL 34. 712). The language 
here (1536 edition) is virtually repeated in Instruction in Faith (1537) (OS 
I. 411; tr. Fuhrmann, p. 68). See also Fuhrmann’s note 228 on p. 93, explain- 
ing Calvin’s use of terms for “sign,” “mark,” “seal,” “token” (Latin, tessera, 
French, méreau). Fuhrmann notes that all these words have sometime. 
been erroneously translated “symbol,” a word not often used by Calvin in 
relation to sacraments. Cf. IV. xvi. 4, note 7; G. MacGregor, Corpus Christi, 
p- 177; Pannier, loc. cié., note b; OS V. 306, note e. Cf. IV. xv. 1, note g; IV. 
XVli., 10, Nate 2g. 
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[Col. 1:26~27 p.]. Also in the first letter to Timothy: “Great is 
the ‘sacrament’ of godliness: God was manifested in the flesh” 
[I Tim. 3:16 p.]. He did not wish to use the word ‘“‘secret,” lest 
he seem to say something beneath the greatness of the matter. 
Therefore he wrote ‘“‘sacrament”’ for “secret” but in reference to a 
sacred thing. In this sense it repeatedly occurs among church 
writers. ‘And it is sufficiently known that what the Latins call 
“sacraments” the Greeks call ‘‘mysteries.” The identity of mean- 
ing banishes all controversy. ‘And from this it came to be applied 
to those signs which reverently represented sublime and spiritual 
things. Augustine, too, notes this somewhere: “It would be tedi- 
ous,”’ he says, ‘“‘to argue over the variety of signs which, when they 
apply to divine things, are called ‘sacraments.’ ’ 


3. Word and sign 

*Now, from the definition that I have set forth we understand 
that a sacrament is never without a preceding promise but is 
joined to it as a sort of appendix, with the purpose of confirming 
and sealing the promise itself, and of making it more evident to 
us and in a sense ratifying it. By this means God provides first 
for our ignorance and dullness, then for our weakness. Yet, prop- 
erly speaking, it is not so much needed to confirm his Sacred 
Word as to establish us in faith in it. For God’s truth is of itself 
firm and sure enough, and it cannot receive better confirmation 
from any other source than from itself. But as our faith is slight 
and feeble unless it be propped on all sides and sustained by every 
means, it trembles, wavers, totters, and at last gives way. Here our 
merciful Lord, according to his infinite kindness, so tempers him- 
self to our capacity that, since we are creatures who always creep 
on the ground, cleave to the flesh, and, do not think about or 
even conceive of anything spiritual, he condescends to lead us to 
himself even by these earthly elements, and to set before us in 
the flesh a mirror of spiritual blessings. ‘For if we were incorporeal 
(as Chrysostom says), he would give us these very things naked 
and incorporeal. Now, because we have souls engrafted in bodies, 
he imparts spiritual things under visible ones.* *Not that the gifts 
set before us in the sacraments are bestowed with the natures 
of the things, but that they have been marked with this significa- 
tion by God. 


8 Augustine, Letters cxxxviii. 1. 7 (MPL 33. 527; tr. FC go. 40). 

4 The notation here in the 1559 edition, “Homil. 60 ad populum,” has refer- 
ence to a text not in modern editions but printed in the Basel, 1530, edition 
of Chrysostom’s works, IV. 581. 
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4. The word must explain the sign* 

‘What our opponents commonly say is this: a sacrament con- 
sists of the word and the outward sign. For we ought to under- 
stand the word not as one whispered without meaning and 
without faith, a mere noise, like a magic incantation, which has 
the force to consecrate the element. Rather, it should, when 
preached, make us understand what the visible sign means. 

What, therefore, was practiced under papal tyranny involved 
a monstrous profanation of the mysteries. For they thought it 
enough if the priest mumbled the formula of consecration while 
the people looked on bewildered and without comprehension. 
Indeed, they deliberately saw to it that, from this, nothing of doc- 
trine should penetrate to the people; for they spoke everything 
in Latin among unlearned men. Afterward, superstition came to 
the point that they believed consecration duly performed only in 
a hoarse whisper which few could hear. 

Far different is the teaching of Augustine concerning the sacra- 
mental word: “Let the word be added to the element and it will 
become a sacrament. For whence comes this great power of water, 
that in touching the body it should cleanse the heart, unless the 
word makes it? Not because it is said, but because it is believed. 
In the word itself the fleeting sound is one thing; the power re- 
maining, another. “This is the word of faith which we proclaim,’ 
says the apostle [Rom. 10:8]. Accordingly, in The Acts of the 
Apostles: “Cleansing their hearts by faith’ [Acts 15:9]. And the 
apostle Peter: “Thus baptism . . . saves us, not as a removal of 
filth from the flesh, but as an appeal . .. for a good conscience...’ 
{I Peter 3:21 p.]. “This is the word of faith which we proclaim’ 
[Rom. 10:8], by which doubtless baptism, that it may be able to 
cleanse, is also consecrated.’’5 

You see how the sacrament requires preaching to beget faith. 
And we need not labor to prove this when it is perfectly clear 
what Christ did, what he commanded us to do, what the apostles 
followed, and what the purer church observed. ‘Indeed, it was 
known even from the beginning of the world that whenever 
God gave a sign to the holy patriarchs it was inseparably linked 
to doctrine, without which our senses would have been stunned 
in looking at the bare sign. ‘Accordingly, when we hear the sacra- 
mental word mentioned, let us understand the promise, pro- 


5 Augustine, John’s Gospel xxx. 3 (MPL 35. 1840; tr. NPNF VII. 344). Cf. 
Wallace, Calvin’s Doctrine of the Word and Sacrament, pp. 135 f. In the 
quotation of I Peter 3:21 here, carnis, ‘‘flesh,” is used as in Vg., correspond- 
ing to the Greek odpg. In IV. xvi. 21, Calvin has corpus, “body.” 
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claimed in a clear voice by the minister, to lead the people by the 
hand wherever the sign tends and directs us. 


5. The sacraments as seals 

*We must not listen to those who try to fight against us with 
a dilemma more subtle than solid. We either know, they say, or 
do not know that the word of God which precedes the sacrament 
is the true will of God. If we know it, we learn nothing new from 
the sacrament, which comes after. If we do not know it, the sacra- 
ment (whose whole force rests in the word) also will not teach it. 
To this our answer would be in brief: the seals which are at- 
tached to government documents and other public acts are noth- 
ing taken by themselves, for they would be attached in vain if 
the parchment had nothing written on it. Yet, when added to the 
writing, they do not on that account fail to confirm and seal what 
is written. And our adversaries cannot boast that this comparison 
has been recently devised by us, since Paul himself used it, calling 
circumcision a “‘seal’’ [Rom. 4:11]. >There Paul expressly argues 
that Abraham’s circumcision was not for his justification but for 
the seal of that covenant by faith in which he had already been 
justified. And what is there, I beg, to offend any man greatly if 
we teach that the promise is sealed by the sacraments, when it is 
clear from the promises themselves that each confirms the other? 
For the clearer anything is, the fitter it is to support faith. But 
the sacraments bring the clearest promises; and they have this 
characteristic over and above the word because they represent 
them for us as painted in a picture from life. And the distinction 
commonly made by way of objection between sacraments and 
seals of documents ought not to bother us,’ namely, that, since 
both consist of physical elements of this world, the former cannot 
suffice or be adequate to seal God’s promises, which are spiritual 
and eternal, while the latter are commonly attached to seal prin- 
ces’ edicts that are concerned with frail and fleeting things. In- 
deed, the believer, when he sees the sacraments with his own 
eyes, does not halt at the physical sight of them, but by those steps 
(which I have indicated by analogy) rises up in devout contem- 
plation to those lofty mysteries which lie hidden in the sacra- 
ments. 


6. The sacraments as signs of a covenant 
*Since the Lord calls his promises “covenants” (Gen. 6:18; 9:9; 
8 “ggpayida.” The opponents here are Anabaptists, 


7 See letter of Leo Jud to Calvin (1536 or 1537) (Herminjard, Correspondance 
VIII. 990; CR XI. 359). 
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17:2] and his sacraments “tokens” of the covenants, a simile can 
be taken from the covenants of men. What can the slaughter of 
a sow accomplish unless words accompany the act, indeed, unless 
they precede it? For sows are often slain apart from any inner or 
loftier mystery. What can giving the right hand accomplish when 
hands are often joined in battle? Yet when words precede, the 
laws of covenants are by such signs ratified, although they were 
first conceived, established, and decreed in words. The sacraments, 
therefore, are exercises which make us more certain of the trust- 
worthiness of God’s Word. And because we are of flesh, they are 
shown us under things of flesh, to instruct us according to our 
dull capacity, and to lead us by the hand as tutors lead children. 
Augustine calls a sacrament ‘‘a visible word’’® for the reason that 
it represents God’s promises as painted in a picture and sets them 
before our sight, portrayed graphically and in the manner of 
images.? 

Other comparisons can be adduced to designate the sacraments 
more plainly; thus we might call them “the pillars of our faith.” 
For as a building stands and rests upon its own foundation but 
is more surely established by columns placed underneath, so faith 
rests upon the Word of God as a foundation; but when the 
sacraments are added, it rests more firmly upon them as upon 
columns. Or we might call them mirrors in which we may con- 
template the riches of God’s grace, which he lavishes upon us. 
For by them he manifests himself to us (as has already been said!°) 
as far as our dullness is given to perceive, “and attests his good 
will and love toward us more expressly than by word. 


(They confirm faith, not of themselves, but as agencies of the 
Holy Spirit and in association with the Word; and they are 
distinguishing marks of our profession of faith before men, 
7-13) 
7. The reception of the sacraments by the wicked ts no evidence 
against their importance 
"They are not reasoning closely enough when they argue that 
the sacraments are not testimonies of God’s grace because they 
are also offered to the wicked, who, however, do not find God 
more favorable but rather incur a heavier condemnation. For by 
8 Augustine, John’s Gospel, loc. cit.: “tanquam visibile verbum”; Against 
Faustus xix. 16 (MPL 42. 357; tr. NPNF IV. 244). Cf. J. C. McLelland, The 
Visible Words of God: An Exposition of the Sacramental Theology of Peter 
mas pp. 129, 138; Cadier, La Doctrine Calviniste de la Sainte Céne, pP- 


52 kt, . we 
9 xovikas’ > in editions of 1536, 1545, “eixdras-” 


10 Sec. 3, above. 
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the same argument, because the gospel is heard but rejected by 
many, and because Christ was seen and recognized by many but 
very few of them accepted him, neither gospel nor Christ would 
be a testimony of God’s grace. 

bA similar thing can be seen in official documents. For most of 
the people ridicule and scorn that authentic" seal, although they 
know that it was put forth by a prince to attest his will. Some 
treat it with indifference as not applying to them; others even 
curse it. Thus as it can apply equally to both, the comparison 
used by me above ought to be received with increasing favor. 

*It is therefore certain that the Lord offers us mercy and the 
pledge of his grace both in his Sacred Word and in his sacraments. 
But it is understood only by those who take Word and sacraments 
with sure faith, just as Christ is offered and held forth by the 
Father to all unto salvation, yet not all acknowledge and receive 
him. In one place Augustine, meaning to convey this, said that 
the efficacy of the Word is brought to light in the sacrament, not 
because it is spoken, but because it is believed.!2 

‘Accordingly, Paul, in speaking to believers, so deals with the 
sacraments as to include in them the communicating of Christ. 
For example, he says, “All of you who have been baptized... . 
have put on Christ’ [Gal. 3:27, cf. Vg.]. Again: “All of us who 
have been baptized in Christ are one body and one spirit” [I Cor. 
12:12-13]. But when he speaks of the perverse use of the sacra- 
ments, he treats them as nothing more than cold and empty 
figures. By this he means: however much impious and hypocriti- 
cal men may, by their own perversity, oppress or obscure or 
hinder the working of divine grace in the sacraments—still that 
does not prevent these (wherever and whenever it pleases God) 
from bearing true witness to the communication of Christ, and 
the Spirit of God himself also from revealing and fulfilling what 
they promise. We have determined, therefore, that sacraments 
are truly named the testimonies of God’s grace and are like seals 
of the good will that he feels toward us, which by attesting that 
good will to us, sustain, nourish, confirm, and increase our faith. 

“The reasons which some are accustomed to object against this 
opinion are too weak and trifling. They say that our faith cannot 
be made better if it is already good, for it is not faith unless it 
leans unshaken, firm, and steadfast upon God’s mercy."3 It would 


11. “abJevrexdy.” 

12 Augustine, John’s Gospel \xxx. 3 (MPL 35. 1840; tr. NPNF VII. 344). 

18 Zwingli, Commentary on True and False Religion (CR Zwingli III. 761; w. 
§. M. Jackson, Latin Works of Zwingli 111, 184). 
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have been better for them to pray with the apostles that the 
Lord increase their faith [Luke 17:5] than confidently to pretend 
such perfection of faith as no one of the children of men ever 
attained or ever will attain in this life. 

Let them answer what sort of faith they think he had who 
said, ‘I believe, O Lord; help thou my unbelief” [Mark 9:24]. 
For that faith, although only begun, was good and could be made 
better after unbelief was taken away. But they are refuted by no 
surer argument than their own conscience. For if they confess 
themselves sinners (which, willy-nilly, they cannot deny), they 
must charge it to the imperfection of their own faith. 


8. To what extent can we speak of a confirmation of faith through 
the sacraments? 

"Yet, they say, Philip answers the eunuch that he was permitted 
to be baptized if he believed with all his heart [Acts 8:37]. What 
place does confirmation of baptism have here, where faith fills 
the whole heart? On the other hand, I ask them whether they 
do not feel a good portion of their heart devoid of faith, and 
whether they do not daily acknowledge new increases. An emi- 
nent man boasted that he grew old, learning.'4 We are therefore 
thrice miserable Christians if we grow old without advancement, 
for our faith ought to progress through all stages of our life until 
it grows to full manhood [Eph. 4:13]. Accordingly, in this passage, 
to “believe with all our heart” is not to believe Christ perfectly, 
but only to embrace him from the heart and with a sincere mind; 
not to be sated with him, but to hunger, thirst, and aspire to him 
with fervent affection. It is customary in Scripture to speak of 
something as done ‘“‘with the whole heart,’ when it means sin- 
cerely and deeply. Of this sort are the following: ‘““With my whole 
heart I have sought thee” [Ps. 119:10]; “I shall confess unto thee 
with my whole heart”; and the like [Ps. 111:1; 138:1 p.]. °On the 
other hand, when he rebukes false and deceitful men, he com- 
monly reproaches them “with . . . a double heart’’’ [Ps. 12:2]. 

"If faith be increased through sacraments, they now add, the 
Holy Spirit was given in vain, whose power and work is to begin, 


14 Cicero, Of Old Age VIII. 26 (LCL edition, pp. 34 ff.). Cicero points to Solon, 
who “grew old learning something daily,” and says that he himself has learned 
Greek in old age. 

18 The above sentences on the Christian’s progress are based on Bucer, Enarra- 
tiones in Evangelia (1530), pp. 413, 420, 455, 419. Cf. sec. 11, below. On the 
word “confess,” cf. III. iv. 9, note 19. The remainder of sec. 8 has been sup- 
posed by K. Barth to be directed against Caspar Schwenckfeld (Pannier, 
Institution III. 205, note 6, p. 319). 
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sustain, and consummate faith. I certainly admit to them that 
faith is the proper and entire work of the Holy Spirit, illumined 
by whom we recognize God and the treasures of his kindness, 
and without whose light our mind is so blinded that it can see 
nothing; so dull that it can sense nothing of spiritual things. But 
for one blessing of God which they proclaim, we recognize three. 
For first, the Lord teaches and instructs us by his Word. Secondly, 
he confirms it by the sacraments. Finally, he illumines our minds 
by the light of his Holy Spirit and opens our hearts for the Word 
and sacraments to enter in, which would otherwise only strike 
our ears and appear before our eyes, but not at all affect us 
within.'6 


9. The Holy Spirit in the sacraments* 

*As to the confirmation and increase of faith (which I think 
I have already explained in clear terms"), I should therefore like 
my readers to be reminded that I assign this particular ministry 
to the sacraments. Not that I suppose there is some secret force or 
other perpetually seated in them by which they are able to promote 
or confirm faith by themselves. Rather, I consider that they have 
been instituted by the Lord to the end that they may serve to 
establish and increase faith. 

But the sacraments properly fulfill their office only when the 
Spirit, that inward teacher,!® comes to them, by whose power 
alone hearts are penetrated and affections moved and our souls 
opened for the sacraments to enter in. If the Spirit be lacking, 
the sacraments can accomplish nothing more in our minds than 
the splendor of the sun shining upon blind eyes, or a voice sound- 
ing in deaf ears. Therefore, I make such a division between Spirit 
and sacraments that the power to act rests with the former, and 
the ministry alone is left to the latter—a ministry empty and 
trifling, apart from the action of the Spirit, but charged with great 
effect when the Spirit works within and manifests his power. 

Now it is clear in what way, according to this opinion, the 
godly mind is strengthened in faith through the sacraments. 
That is, just as the eyes see by the brightness of the sun, or the 
ears hear by the sound of a voice, so the eyes would not be affected 
by any light unless they were endowed with a sharpness of vision 


46 Cf. J. vii. 4. 

47 III. ii. 3-8, and secs. 7 and 8, above. 

48 “Interior ille magister’; cf. II. i. 4: “Christus ipse interior magister’; I. vii. 
4, 5; I. viii. 13; sec. 17, below. The sacraments, like the word of Scripture, 
are not made efficacious without the activity of the Holy Spirit. 
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capable of being illumined of themselves; and the ears would 
never be struck by any noise, unless they were created and fitted 
for hearing. But suppose it is true (something that ought at once 
to be clear among us) that what sight does in our eyes for seeing 
light, and what hearing does in our ears for perceiving a voice, 
are analogous to the work of the Holy Spirit in our hearts, which 
is to conceive, sustain, nourish, and establish faith. Then both of 
these things follow: the sacraments profit not a whit without the 
power of the Holy Spirit, and nothing prevents them from 
strengthening and enlarging faith in hearts already taught by 
that Schoolmaster. ‘There is only this difference: that our ears 
and eyes have naturally received the faculty of hearing and seeing; 
but Christ does the same thing in our hearts by special grace be- 
yond the measure of nature. 


ro. Illustration from human persuasion* 

>By this also those objections which trouble some men are at 
once dispelled. If we ascribe to creatures either the increase or the 
confirmation of faith, injustice is done to the Spirit of God, who 
should be recognized as its sole author. For we do not snatch 
from him the credit for confirming and increasing it; rather, we 
assert that what increases and confirms faith is precisely the prepa- 
ration of our minds by his inward illumination to receive the con- 
firmation extended by the sacraments. 

But if it has as yet been expressed too obscurely, it will become 
crystal-clear from the comparison that I shall add. If you set out 
to convince anyone by words to do something, you will think of 
all the arguments by which he may be drawn to your opinion and 
more or less constrained to obey your advice. But you have ac- 
complished nothing unless he in turn has a keen and sharp judg- 
ment by which to weigh the validity of your arguments; unless 
also he is of a teachable disposition and ready to listen to teach- 
ing; unless, finally, he conceives such an opinion of your faith 
and prudence as may predispose him to adopt your opinion. For 
there are very many stubborn heads which you can never bend 
by reasoning. And where faith is suspect, where authority is de- 
spised, there is little progress even among the teachable. When, 
on the contrary, all those traits are present, they will immediately 
cause the hearer, whom you are advising, to obey your advice, 
which he would otherwise have laughed at. The Spirit does this 
same sort of work in us. For, that the Word may not beat your 
ears in vain, and that the sacraments may not strike your eyes 
in vain, the Spirit shows us that in them it is God speaking to 
us, softening the stubbornness of our heart, and composing it to 
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that obedience which it owes the Word of the Lord. Finally, the 
Spirit transmits those outward words and sacraments from our 
ears to our soul. 

Therefore, Word and sacraments confirm our faith when they 
set before our eyes the good will of our Heavenly Father toward 
us, by the knowledge of whom the whole firmness of our faith 
stands fast and increases in strength. The Spirit confirms it when, 
by engraving this confirmation in our minds, he makes it effec- 
tive. “Meanwhile, the Father of Lights [cf. James 1:17] cannot be 
hindered from illumining our minds with a sort of intermediate 
brilliance through the sacraments, just as he illumines our bodily 
eyes by the rays of the sun. 


11. Word and sacrament work equally in the confirming of our 
faith 

Our Lord taught that this property subsisted in his outward 
Word when in a parable he called it “seed” [Matt. 13:3-23; Luke 
8:5-15]. For a seed, if it falls in a deserted and neglected part of 
a field, will only die; but if it is cast in soil fitly cultivated and 
tended, it will bear its fruit with abundant increase. So also the 
Word of God, if it falls upon any stiff-necked person, will become 
as barren as if it were cast upon sand; if it lights upon a soul cul- 
tivated by the hand of the Heavenly Spirit, it will be most fruitful. 
But if the same form of thought applies to seed and Word, just 
as we say that from seed grain is born, increases, and rises to 
maturity, why may we not say that from the Word faith takes 
its beginning, increase, and perfection? 

‘Paul excellently explains both in various passages. For when 
he wishes to remind the Corinthians how effectively God uses 
His work [I Cor. 2:4], he glories that he has the ministry of the 
Spirit [II Cor. 3:6], as if the power of the Holy Spirit were joined 
by an indissoluble bond to his preaching for the inward illumina- 
tion and moving of the mind. But when he wishes elsewhere to 
teach of what avail God’s Word itself is as preached by man, he 
compares the ministers themselves to farmers who, when they 
have put their toil and effort into tilling the earth, have nothing 
more to do [I Cor. 3:6—9]. But what good would plowing and 
sowing and watering do unless what has been sown were made to 
grow by heavenly blessing? He therefore concludes: ‘“‘Neither he 
who plants nor he who waters is anything, but all things are to be 
ascribed to God who gives the growth” [I Cor. 3:7 p.]. Thus the 
apostles express the power of the Spirit in their preaching, as 
far as God uses the instruments ordained by himself for the un- 
folding of his spiritual grace. Nevertheless, this distinction is to 
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be kept: we should remember what man can do of himself, and 
what is reserved to God. 


12. Sacramental elements have value only as God’s instruments* 

‘Sacraments, moreover, are so much confirmations of our faith 
that the Lord sometimes, when he would remove confidence in 
the very things that had been promised by him in the sacraments, 
takes away the sacraments themselves. When he deprives Adam of 
the gift of immortality and withdraws it from him, he says, “Let 
him not take of the fruit of life, lest he live forever” [Gen. 3: 
22 p.]. What can this mean? Could that fruit restore to Adam his 
incorruption, from which he had now fallen? Not at all! But this 
is just as if the Lord had said, ‘“Lest he enjoy vain confidence by 
clinging to the symbol of my promise, let that which could bring 
him any hope of immortality be removed from him.” For this 
reason, when the apostle urged the Ephesians to remember that 
they were “‘strangers to the covenants, foreigners to the common- 
wealth of Israel, without God and without Christ” [Eph. 2:12 p.], 
he said that they had not been participants in the circumcision 
[Eph. 2:11]. In this he signifies by metonymy that those who had 
not received the token’? of the promise were excluded from the. 
promise itself. 

To their other objection—that the glory of God passes down 
to the creatures, and so much power is attributed to them, and 
is thus to this extent diminished—our answer is ready: we place 
no power in creatures. I say only this: God uses means and instru- 
ments which he himself sees to be expedient, that all things may 
serve his glory, since he is Lord and Judge of all. He feeds our 
bodies through bread and other foods, he illumines the world 
through the sun, and he warms it through heat; yet neither bread, 
nor sun, nor fire, is anything save in so far as he distributes his 
blessings to us by these instruments. In like manner, he nourishes 
faith spiritually through the sacraments, whose one function is 
to set his promises before our eyes to be looked upon, indeed, to 
be guarantees of them to us. It is our duty to put no confidence 
in other creatures which have been destined for our use by God's 
generosity and beneficence, and through whose ministry he lav- 
ishes the gifts of his bounty upon us; nor to admire and proclaim 
them as the causes of our good. In the same way, neither ought 
our confidence to inhere in the sacraments, nor the glory of God 
be transferred to them. Rather, laying aside all things, both our 
faith and our confession ought to rise up to him who is the 
author of the sacraments and of all things. 

18 “Tesseram.” Cf. note 2, above. 
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13. The word sacramentum* 

"Some derive an argument from the very term “sacrament,” 
but one that is far from convincing. Sacrament, they say, although 
it has many senses among reputable authors, has only one that 
accords with “signs.” That is, it signifies the solemn oath that 
the soldier took to the commander when he entered military 
service. For as recruits bind their fealty to their commander by 
this military oath?° and make profession of military service, so by 
our signs do we profess Christ our commander, and testify that 
we serve under his ensign.” ‘They add comparisons by which they 
make the matter clearer. As the toga distinguished the Romans 
from the pallium-clad Greeks, as at Rome the orders were distin- 
guished from each other by their insignia (the senatorial from the 
knightly class by purple and by crescent-shaped shoes, and the 
knights in turn from the common people by a ring)—so we wear 
our symbols to distinguish us from profane men. 

Yet it is abundantly clear from the preceding that the ancients 
who applied the name “‘sacraments” to signs had given no atten- 
tion to the use of this word by Latin writers, but that they in- 
vented this new meaning for their own convenience, simply to 
designate sacred signs by it.” 

But if we wish to investigate more deeply, they can be seen to 
have transferred the term to the meaning now in use by the same 
analogy as that which appears in the use of the word “faith.” 
For although faith is truthfulness in carrying out promises, yet 
they have called it certainty or sure persuasion which one has of 
truth itself. In this way, while the “sacrament” was the soldier’s 
act of vowing himself to his commander, they made it the com- 
mander’s act of receiving soldiers into the ranks. For by the sacra- 
ments the Lord promises that ‘‘he will be our God and we shall 
be his people” [II Cor. 6:16; Ezek. 37:27]. 

But we pass over such subtleties, since it seems to me that I 
have proved with arguments plain enough that, in using the 
word “sacraments,” the ancients had no other intention than to 
signify that they are signs of holy and spiritual things.” We 


20 “Tllo sacramento fidem suam obstringunt Imperatori.” . 

21 Criticizing the view of Zwingli in Comm. on True and False Religion, 15 
(CR Zwingli III. 758) and On Baptism (CR Zwingli IV. 218). Calvin, writing 
privately to André Zébédée, May 19, 1539, had described Zwingli’s doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper as “wrong and pernicious.” In a letter to Bullinger, 
April 20, 1555, he complains that Zébédée has “‘perfidiously” divulged this, 
and avows that he never called Zwingli’s doctrine “false in a general sense” 
(CR XV. 573; tr. Calvin’s Letters, ed. Bonnet, III. 170; IV. 402). 

22 Cf. sec. 2, above. 

23 Based on VG. 
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indeed accept the comparisons which our adversaries bring for- 
ward from outward signs, but we do not tolerate that what is 
secondary in the sacraments be regarded by them as the first and 
even the only point. Now, the first point is that the sacraments 
should serve our faith before God; after this, that they should 
attest our confession before men. As applied to this latter con- 
sideration, these comparisons have validity. ‘Meanwhile, let that 
first point be retained; otherwise, the mysteries (as we have seen) 
would become lifeless, if they were not aids to our faith and sup- 
plements to our doctrine, destined for the same use and purpose. 


(They do not of themselves impart grace, but, like the Word, 

hold forth Christ, 14-17) 
14. The error of a magical conception of the sacraments 

«On the contrary, we must be reminded that, as these men 
weaken the force of the sacraments and completely overthrow 
their use, so, on the opposite side, there are those who attach 
to the sacraments some sort of secret powers with which one 
nowhere reads that God has endowed them. By this error the 
simple and unskilled are dangerously deceived, while they are 
both taught to seek God’s gifts where they cannot be found, and 
are gradually drawn away from God to embrace mere vanity 
rather than his truth. The schools of the Sophists have taught with 
remarkable agreement that the sacraments of the new law (those 
now used in the Christian church) justify and confer grace, pro- 
vided we do not set up a barrier of mortal sin.4 How deadly and 
pestilential this notion is cannot be expressed—and the more sc 
because for many centuries it has been a current claim in a good 
part of the world, to the great loss of the church. Of a certainty 
it is diabolical. For in promising a righteousness apart from faith, 
it hurls souls headlong to destruction. ’Secondly, because it draws 
the cause of righteousness from the sacraments,?5 it binds men’s 
pitiable minds (of themselves more than enough inclined to earth) 
in this superstition, so that they repose in the appearance of a 
physical thing rather than in God himself. Would that we had not 
had so much experience of these two things—so far are they from 
needing an extended proof! But what is a sacrament received 
apart from faith but the most certain ruin of the church? Fo 
nothing ought to be expected from it apart from the promise 


24 Augustine, Letters xcviii. 10 (MPL 33. 364; tr. FC 18. 138); G. Biel, Epy- 
thoma pariter et collectorium circa quatuor sententiarum libros IV. dist. i. 
qu. 3. art. 1; Council of Trent, session 7 (1547), canon vi (Schaff, Creeds II. 
120). 

38 Cf. sec. 16, below. 
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but the promise no less threatens wrath to unbelievers than offers 
grace to believers. Hence, any man is deceived who thinks any- 
thing more is conferred upon him through the sacraments than 
what is offered by God’s Word and received by him in true faith. 

From this something else follows: assurance of salvation does 
not depend upon participation in the sacrament, as if justification 
consisted in it. For we know that justification is lodged in Christ 
alone, and that it is communicated to us no less by the preaching 
of the gospel than by the seal of the sacrament, and without the 
latter can stand unimpaired. Augustine’s statement is just as 
true: there can be invisible sanctification without a visible sign, 
and on the other hand a visible sign without true sanctification.”® 
‘For men (as he also writes elsewhere) sometimes put on Christ to 
the point of receiving the sacrament, sometimes to the sanctifica- 
tion of life. And the first condition can be common to both good 
and evil men; but the latter is confined to the good and pious 
alone.?” 


15. Matter and sign to be distinguished* 

‘Hence that distinction (if it be duly understood), often noted 
by the same Augustine, between a sacrament and the matter of 
the sacrament. For the distinction signifies not only that the figure 
and the truth are contained in the sacrament, but that they are 
not so linked that they cannot be separated; and that even in the 
union itself the matter must always be distinguished from the 
sign, that we may not transfer to the one what belongs to the 
other. 

He speaks of their separation when he writes, “In the elect 
alone the sacraments. effect what they represent.’’?8 Again, when 
he writes thus of the Jews: “Although the sacraments were com- 
mon to all, grace was not common—which is the power of the 
sacraments. So also the laver of regeneration [Titus 3:5] is now 
common to all; but grace itself, by which the members of Christ 
are regenerated with their Head, is not common to all.’ Again, 
he says in another place of the Lord’s Supper: ‘“We also receive 
visible food this day, but the sacrament is one thing, the power of 
the sacrament another. Why is it that many receive from the altar 
and die, and die in receiving? For the Lord’s morsel was poison 
26 Augustine, Questions on the Heptateuch III. 84 (MPL 34. 713). 

27 Augustine, On Baptism V. xxiv. 34 (MPL 43. 193; tr. NPNF IV. 475). 

28 Augustine, John’s Gospel xxvi. 11, 12, 15 (MPL gp. 1611-1614; tr. NPNF 
VIL. 171 ff.); De catechizandis rudibus xxvi. 50 (MPL 4o. 344; tr. ACW IL 
82). 

20 Aeiie Psalms, Ps. 77. 2 (in substance) (MPL 36. 983 f.; tr NPNF [Ps 
78. 2] VIIL. 367). 
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to Judas, not because he received evil, but because an evil man 
evilly received a good thing.”*° A little later: ‘““The sacrament of 
this matter, that is, of the unity of the body and blood of Christ, 
is in some places prepared daily on the Lord’s Table, in other 
places at set intervals of days; and some receive from it unto life, 
others unto death. But the matter itself, of which it is the sacra- 
ment, is received by all who partake of it unto life, and by none 
unto death.” And a little while before he had said, ‘‘He who has 
eaten will not die, meaning, he who attains to the power of the 
sacrament, not to the visible sacrament; he who eats inwardly, not 
outwardly; he who eats with the heart, not he who presses with 
the teeth.”3! On this you are everywhere told that a sacrament is 
thus separated from its truth by the unworthiness of the recipient, 
so that nothing remains but a vain and useless figure. But that 
you may have not a sign empty of truth but the matter with the 
sign, you must apprehend in faith the word which is included 
there. As much, then, as you will profit through the sacraments 
in the partaking of Christ, so much profit will you receive from 
them. 


16. The sacraments have significance for us in faith in Christ 

‘If this is rather obscure because of its brevity, I shall explain it 
at greater length. I say that Christ is the matter or (if you prefer) 
the substance of all the sacraments; for in him they have all their 
firmness, and they do not promise anything apart from him. *The 
less tolerable, then, is the error of Peter Lombard, who learnedly 
makes them the causes of righteousness and salvation, of which 
they are but parts.3? Accordingly, bidding farewell to all causes 
which man’s ingenuity fashions for itself, we ought to hold to this 
single cause. “Therefore, the sacraments have effectiveness among 
us in proportion as we are helped by their ministry sometimes to 
foster, confirm, and increase the true knowledge of Christ in our- 
selves; at other times, to possess him more fully and enjoy his 
riches. But that happens when we receive in true faith what is 
offered there. 

You will ask: Do the wicked, then, by their ungratefulness 
cause the ordinance of God to be voided and nullified? I reply: 
What I have said is not to be understood as if the force and truth 
of the sacrament depended upon the condition or choice of him 
who receives it. For what God has ordained remains firm and 
keeps its own nature, however men may vary. For since it is one 


30 Augustine, John’s Gospel xxvi. 11-12 (MPL 35. 1611; tr. NPNF VII. 171). 
31 Augustine, op. cit., xxvi. 15 (MPL 35. 1614; tr. NPNF VII. 172 £.). 
32 Lombard, Sentences IV. i. 5 (MPL 192. 840). 
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thing to offer, another to receive, nothing prevents the symbol 
consecrated by the Lord’s Word from being actually what it is 
called, and from keeping its own force. Yet this does not benefit 
a wicked or impious man. But Augustine has well solved this 
question in a few words: “If you receive carnally, it does not cease 
to be spiritual, but it is not so for you.” 

But, as Augustine has shown in the above passages that the sac- 
rament is a worthless thing if it be separated from its truth, so 
in another place he reminds us that in the very joining of these 
we also must have a distinction, lest we cling too tightly to the 
outward sign. He says, “As to follow the letter and receive the 
signs for the things themselves are marks of servile weakness, so 
unprofitably to interpret the signs is a mark of badly straying 
error.”*4 He points out two vices which are here to be avoided. 
The first vice is for us to receive the signs as though they had been 
given in vain, and by destroying or weakening their secret mean- 
ings through our antagonism, to cause them to be wholly fruitless 
to us. The second vice is by not lifting our minds beyond the 
visible sign, to transfer to it the credit for those benefits which 
are conferred upon us by Christ alone. And they are conferred 
through the Holy Spirit, who makes us partakers in Christ; *con- 
ferred, indeed, with the help of outward signs, if they allure us to 
Christ; but when they are twisted in another direction, their 
whole worth is shamefully destroyed. 


17. True office of the sacraments* 

“Therefore, let it be regarded as a settled principle that the 
sacraments have the same office as the Word of God: to offer and 
set forth Christ to us, and in him the treasures of heavenly grace. 
But they avail and profit nothing unless received in faith. ‘As 
with wine or oil or some other liquid, no matter how much you 
pour out, it will flow away and disappear unless the mouth of the 
vessel to receive it is open; moreover, the vessel will be splashed 
over on the outside, but will still remain void and empty. 

b@ Moreover, we must beware lest we be led into a similar 
error through what was written a little too extravagantly by the 
ancients to enhance the dignity of the sacraments. That ts, to 
think *that a hidden power is joined and fastened to the sacra- 
ments by which they of themselves confer the graces of the Holy 
Spirit upon us, as wine is given in a cup; while the only function 


38 Augustine, John’s Gospel xxvii. 6 (MPL 35. 1618; tr. LF IX. 419). 
34 Augustine, John’s Gospel xxvi. 11, 12, 15 (MPL 35. 1611-1614; tr. NPNF 
VII. 171 f£.); On Christian Doctrine IIL. ix. 13 (MPL 34. 71; tr. NPNF II. 


560). 
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divinely imparted to them is to attest and ratify for us God’s 
good will toward us. And they are of no further benefit unless 
the Holy Spirit accompanies them. For he it is who opens our 
minds and hearts and makes us receptive to this testimony. In 
this also, varied and distinct graces of God brightly appear. For 
the sacraments (as we have suggested above*>) are for us the 
same thing from God, as messengers of glad tidings or guarantees 
of the ratification of covenants are from men. They do not bestow 
any grace of themselves, but announce and tell us, ‘and (as they 
are guarantees and tokens) ratify among us, *those things given 
us by divine bounty. The Holy Spirit (whom the sacraments do 
not bring indiscriminately to all men but whom the Lord exclu- 
sively bestows on his own people) is he who brings the graces of 
God with him, gives a place for the sacraments among us, and 
makes them bear fruit. 

>We do not deny that God himself is present in his institution 
by the very-present power of his Spirit. Nevertheless, that the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments which he has ordained may not 
be unfruitful and void, we declare that the inner grace of the 
Spirit, as distinct from the outward ministry, ought to be con- 
sidered and pondered separately. ‘God therefore truly executes 
whatever he promises and represents in signs; nor do the signs 
lack their own effect in proving their Author truthful and faith- 
ful. The only question here is whether God acts by his own in- 
trinsic power (as they say) or resigns his office to outward symbols. 
But we contend that, whatever instruments he uses, these detract 
nothing from his original activity. 

>When this doctrine is taught concerning the sacraments, their 
worth is duly commended, their use clearly indicated, their value 
abundantly proclaimed, and the best mean in all these things 
retained, so that nothing is given to them which should not be 
given, and conversely nothing taken away which belongs to them. 
In the meantime, that false doctrine is removed by which the 
cause of justification and the power of the Holy Spirit are en- 
closed in elements, just as in vessels or vehicles,?* and that chief 
force which has been overlooked by some’ is clearly set forth. 

*We must also note this: that God accomplishes within what the 
minister represents and attests by outward action, lest what God 
claims for himself alone should be turned over to a mortal man. 
Augustine also wisely admonishes this. “How,” he says, ‘“‘do both 


35 VI. xiii. 6; secs. 5-7, above; sec. 18, below: reference to stamped metal. 

36 “Ceu vasculis ac plaustris.” VG (Cadier): “Comme s’ils en étaient des récipi- 
ents ou véhicules.” 

37 L.e., by Zwingli and Bucer; cf. secs. 5-8, above. 
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Moses and God sanctify? Not Moses on God’s behalf; but Moses 
by the visible sacraments through his ministry, God by invisible 
grace through the Holy Spirit. There, also, is the whole fruit of the 
visible sacraments. For without this sanctification of invisible 
grace, what is gained from these visible sacraments?’’8 


(Wide application of the term to Scriptural incidents and its re- 
striction to the ordinary sacraments of the church, 18-20) 
18. Sacraments in the wider sense 

"The term “‘sacrament,” as we have previously discussed its 
nature so far, embraces generally all those signs which God has 
ever enjoined upon men to render them more certain and confident 
of the truth of his promises. He sometimes willed to present these 
in natural things, at other times set them forth in miracles. 

Here are some examples of the first kind. One is when he gave 
Adam and Eve the tree of life as a guarantee of immortality, that 
they might assure themselves of it as long as they should eat of its 
fruit (Gen. 2:9; 3:22]. Another, when he set the rainbow for Noah 
and his descendants, as a token that he would not destroy the earth 
with a flood [Gen. 9:13-16]. These, Adam and Noah regarded as 
sacraments. Not that the tree provided them with an immortality 
which it could not give to itself; nor that the rainbow (which is but 
a reflection of the sun’s rays upon the clouds opposite) could be 
effective in holding back the waters; but because they had a mark 
engraved upon them by God’s Word, so that they were proofs and 
seals of his covenants. And indeed the tree was previously a tree, 
the rainbow a rainbow. When they were inscribed by God’s Word 
a new form was put upon them, so that they began to be what 
previously they were not. That no one may think these things said 
in vain, the rainbow even today is a witness to us of that covenant 
which the Lord made with Noah. As often as we look upon it, we 
read this promise of God in it, that the earth will never be de- 
stroyed by a flood. Therefore, if any philosophizer, to mock the 
simplicity of our faith, contends that such a variety of colors 
naturally arises from rays reflected upon a cloud opposite, let us 
admit it, but laugh at his stupidity in failing to recognize God 
as the lord and governor of nature, who according to his will uses 
all the elements to serve his glory.*° If he had imprinted such re- 
88 Questions on the Heptateuch Ill. 84 (MPL 34. 712). 
8° Cf. Comm. Gen. 9:16. The passage is of interest for Calvin’s outlook on sci- 

ence. The reference is to Pliny, Natural History If. lx. 150 (LCL Pliny I. 

286 f.), where a nonmiraculous explanation of the rainbow is given. Cf. 

Seneca, Natural Questions I. 3 (tr. J. Clarke, Physical Science in the Time 


of Nero, pp. 16-22). Calvin characteristically accepts what seems to be scien- 
tific fact, at sees such knowledge as trivial by comparison with our realiza- 
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minders upon the sun, stars, earth, stones, they would all be sacra- 
ments for us. Why are crude and coined silver not of the same 
value, though they are absolutely the same metal? The one is 
merely in the natural state; stamped with an official mark, it be- 
comes a coin and receives a new valuation. And cannot God mark 
with his Word the things he has created, that what were previously 
bare elements may become sacraments? 

Here are examples of the second kind: ‘when he showed Abra- 
ham a light in a smoking fire pot [Gen. 15:17]; *when, to promise 
Gideon the victory, he watered a fleece with dew while the earth 
was dry, and conversely bedewed the earth, leaving the fleece un- 
touched [Judg. 6:37-38]; when the shadow of the sundial went 
back ten degrees to promise safety to Hezekiah [II Kings 20:g-11; 
Isa. 38:7]. Since these things were done to support and confirm 
their feeble faith, they were also sacramcnts. 


19. Ordinary sacraments of the church* 

*But our present intention is specifically to discuss those sacra- 
ments which the Lord willed to be ordinary in the church in order 
to nourish his worshipers and servants in one faith and the con- 
fession of one faith. “‘For,” to use Augustine’s words, “men cannot 
be welded together in any name of religion, whether true or false, 
unless they are bound in some partnership of signs or visible sac- 
raments.’”4° Since our most merciful Father foresaw this need, at 
the outset he instituted definite exercises of piety for his servants. 
Afterward, Satan, by turning them into wicked and superstitious 
acts of worship, degraded and corrupted them in many ways.*! 
Hence arose those initiations of the Gentiles into their own mys- 
teries, and other degenerate rites, which, even though full of error 
and superstition, were still a proof that men could not go without 
such outward signs in a profession of religion. But because they 
were neither grounded upon God’s Word nor had reference to 
that truth which all signs ought to set forth, they are not worth 
recalling where mention is made of the sacred symbols that have 
been ordained by God and have not been turned aside from their 
fundamental purpose as aids to true piety. 

¢@They consist, moreover, not in simple signs, such as were the 


tion of God above nature. See also the remarks of D. Baillie, The Theology 
of the Sacraments, p. 45. 

40 Augustine, Against Faustus the Manichaean xix. 11 (MPL 42. 355; tr. NPNF 
IV. 243). 

#1 Calvin ee have had in mind here the assertion of Justin Martyr that the 
demons deceived the ancient pagans by inventing imitations of the prophetic 
revelations pointing to Christ. Apology I. Ix—Ixiv (MPG 6. 411-428; tr. LCC 
1. 281-285). 
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rainbow and tree, but in ceremonies. *Or (if you prefer) the signs 
here given are ceremonies. “But as we have stated above* that they 
are testimonies of grace and salvation from the Lord, so from us in 
turn they *are marks of profession, by which we openly swear 
allegiance to God, binding ourselves in fealty to him. In one place 
Chrysostom therefore has appropriately called them “covenants,” 
by which God leagues himself with us, and we pledge ourselves 
to purity and holiness of life,*? ‘since there is interposed here a 
mutual agreement between God and ourselves. *For as in them the 
Lord promises to cancel and blot out any guilt and penalty con- 
tracted by us through our transgression, and reconciles us to him- 
self in his only-begotten Son, so do we, in turn, bind ourselves to 
him by this profession, to pursue piety and innocence. *Hence you 
can rightfully say that such sacraments are ceremonies by which 
God wills to exercise his people, first, to foster, arouse, and confirm 
faith within; then, to attest religion before men. 


20. Christ promised in the Old Testament sacraments* 
“The sacraments themselves were also diverse, in keeping with 
the times, according to the dispensation by which the Lord was > 
pleased to reveal himself in various ways to men. For circumcision 
was enjoined upon Abraham and his descendants [Gen. 17:10}. 
To it were afterward added purifications [Lev., chs. 11 to 15], sacri- 
fices, and other rites [Lev., chs. 1 to 10] from the law of Moses. These 
were the sacraments of the Jews until the coming of Christ. When 
at his coming these were abrogated, two sacraments were instituted 
which the Christian church now uses, Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper [Matt. 28:19; 26:26—-28]. ‘I am speaking of those which 
were established for the use of the whole church. I would not go 
against calling the laying on of hands, by which ministers of the 
church are initiated into their office,“ a sacrament, but I do 
not include it among the ordinary sacraments. In what place the 
rest of what are commonly considered sacraments should be held, 

we shall soon see.* 

“Yet those ancient sacraments looked to the same purpose to 
which ours now tend: to direct and almost lead men by the hand 
to Christ, or rather, as images, to represent him and show him forth 
to be known. We have already taught“ that they are seals by which 


42 Sec. 1, above. 

48 Chrysostom, Opera, ed. Erasmus (Basel, 1530), II. 82, in a work omitted by 
later editors. 

44 CE. IV. iii. 16. 

45 TV, xix. 

48 Sec. 5, above. 
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God’s promises are sealed, and, moreover, it is very clear that no 
promise has ever been offered to men except in Christ [II Cor. 
1:20]. Consequently, to teach us about any promise of God, they 
must show forth Christ.4” *To this pertains that heavenly pattern of 
the Tabernacle and of worship under the law, which was put be- 
fore Moses on the mountain [Ex. 25:9, 40; 26:30]. *There is only 
one difference: the former foreshadowed Christ promised while he 
was as yet awaited; the latter attest him as already given and re- 
vealed. 


(Sacraments of the Old Testament closely related to those of 
the New as foreshadowing the full manifestation of Christ, 2z—- 
26) 

2z. Circumcision, purifications, sacrifices, point to Christ* 

*When these things are individually explained, they will be- 
come much clearer. 

For the Jews, circumcision was the symbol by which they were 
admonished that whatever comes forth from man’s seed, that is, 
the whole nature of mankind, is corrupt and needs pruning. 
Moreover, circumcision was a token and reminder to confirm 
them in the promise given to Abraham of the blessed seed in 
which all nations of the earth were to be blessed [Gen. 22:18], 
from whom they were also to await their own blessing. Now that 
saving seed (as we are taught by Paul) was Christ (Gal. 3:16], in 
whom alone they trusted that they were to recover what they had 
lost in Adam. Accordingly, circumcision was the same thing to 
them as in Paul’s teaching it was to Abraham, namely, a sign of 
the righteousness of faith [Rom. 4:11]; that is, a seal by which 
they are more certainly assured that their faith, with which they 
awaited that seed, is accounted to them as righteousness by God. 
>But elsewhere at a more appropriate occasion we shall pursue a 
fuller comparison of circumcision and baptism. 

@Baptisms and purifications disclose to them their own unclean- 
ness, foulness, and pollution, with which they were defiled in 
their own nature; but these rites promised another cleansing by 
which all their filth would be removed and washed away [Heb. 
g:10, 14]. And this cleansing was Christ. Washed by his blood 
[I John 1:7; Rev. 1:5], we bring his purity before God’s sight to 
cover all our defilements. 

Sacrifices made them aware of their unrighteousness and, at 
the same time, taught them that some satisfaction must be paid to 


47 “Christum ostendant.” Cf. I. ix. 3, note 3; IV. x. 14, note 28; sec. 26, below: 
“Christi exhibitio.” 
48 Cf. IV. xvi. 3, 4. 
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God’s justice. They also taught that there should be some high 
priest, a mediator between God and men, to make satisfaction 
to God by the shedding of blood and by the offering of a sacrifice 
that would suffice for the forgiveness of sins. This high priest was 
Christ [Heb. 4:14; 5:5; 9:11]; he poured out his own blood; he 
himself was the sacrificial victim; he offered himself, obedient 
unto death, to the Father [Phil. 2:8]. By his obedience he can- 
celed the disobedience of man [Rom. 5:19] which had aroused 
God’s wrath. 


22. Christ more fully expressed in the Christian sacraments* 

*As for our sacraments, the more fully Christ has been revealed 
to men, the more clearly do the sacraments present him to us 
from the time when he was truly revealed by the Father as he 
had been promised. For baptism attests to us that we have been 
cleansed and washed; the Eucharistic Supper, that we have been 
redeemed. In water, washing is represented; in blood, satisfaction. 
These two are found in Christ “... who,” as John says, “came in 
water and blood” [I John 5:6]; that is, to wash and to redeem. 
The Spirit of God is also witness of this. Indeed, “there are three 
witnesses in one: the water, the blood, and the Spirit” [I John 
5:8 p.]. In the water and the blood we have testimony of cleansing 
and redemption. But the Spirit, the primary witness, makes us 
certain of such testimony. This lofty mystery has been admirably 
shown us in the cross of Christ, when water and blood flowed 
from his sacred side [John 19:34]. For this reason, Augustine has 
called it the wellspring of our sacraments. 

Yet we shall have to discuss this a little more amply. ‘There 
is no doubt that the grace of the Spirit also reveals itself more 
here if you compare one time with another. For that pertains to 
the glory of Christ’s Kingdom, as we infer from a good many 
passages, and especially from the seventh chapter of John [John 
7:8~9, 38-39]. ‘In this sense we ought to understand Paul’s state- 
ment: under the law were shadows; in Christ, the body [Col. 
2:17]. It is not his intention to deprive of their effect the testi- 
monies of grace, in which God long ago willed to prove himself 
truthful to the patriarchs, as he does to us today in baptism and 
the Sacred Supper. But his intention is, by comparison, to magnify 
what has been given us, that no one may think it strange that the 


49 Cf. IT. i. 2. 

50 Augustine, John’s Gospel xv. 8; cxx..2 (MPL 35. 1513, 1953; tr. NPNF VII. 
101, 434); Psalms, Ps. 40. 10; 126. 7; 138. 2 (MPL 36. 461; 37. 1672, 1785; ur. LF 
Psalms Il. 174; V. 24, 192); Sermons v. 3 (MPL 38. 55). 
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ceremonies of the law have been abolished by the coming of 
Christ. 


23. Similarity and dissimilarity of the old and new sacraments 
>*But we must utterly reject that Scholastic dogma (to touch 
on it also in passing) which notes such a great difference between 
the sacraments of the old and new law, as if the former only fore- 
shadowed God’s grace, but the latter give it as a present reality.>! 
Indeed, the apostle speaks just as clearly concerning the former as 
the latter when he teaches that the fathers ate the same spiritual 
food as we, and explains that food as Christ [I Cor. 10:3]. Who 
dared treat as an empty sign that which revealed the true com- 
munion of Christ to the Jews? And the nature of the case with 
which Paul was there dealing clearly argues on our side. “In 
order that no man, relying upon a barren knowledge of Christ, 
upon the empty title and outward tokens of Christianity, "should 
dare despise God’s judgment, Paul exhibits examples of divine 
severity that are to be seen in the Jews, “to make us aware that 
the same punishments which they suffered threaten us if we give 
ourselves up to the same vices. Now, that the comparison should 
be appropriate, it was needful for him to show that there is no 
inequality between us and them in those boons in which he 
forbade us to boast falsely. He therefore first "makes “them equal 
to us in sacraments. And he leaves us no shred of privilege which 
could make souls hope to go unpunished. ‘Nor is it lawful for us 
to attribute more to our baptism than he elsewhere attributes to 
circumcision when he calls it the seal of the righteousness of faith 
[Rom. 4:11]. Therefore, whatever is shown us today in the sacra- 
ments, the Jews of old received in their own—that is, Christ with 
his spiritual riches. They felt the same power in their sacraments 
as do we in ours; these were seals of divine good will toward them, 
looking to eternal salvation. ‘If our opponents had been skilled 
interpreters of The Letter to the Hebrews, they would not have 
been thus deceived. But when they read there that sins were not 
expiated by the ceremonies of the law, indeed that the ancient 
shadows had no importance for righteousness [Heb. 10:1], over- 
looking the comparison discussed there while grasping this one 
point, that the law of itself does not profit its keepers, they simply 
supposed the ceremonies to have been figures devoid of truth.*? 
But the apostle’s intention is to reduce the ceremonial law to 


51 Cf. Lombard, Sentences IV. i. 1 (MPL 192. 839); Aquinas, Summa Theol. 
III. Ixii. 6; I Iae. ci. 2. 
52 Aquinas, I Ilae. ci. z. 
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nothing until the coming of Christ, upon whom its entire effec- 
tiveness depends. 


24. Paul’s teaching on the value of circumcision* 

>But by way of objection they will quote what they read con- 
cerning “circumcision of the letter” in Paul [Rom. 2:29], ‘that 
it has no place with God, confers nothing, and is empty. For such 
statements "seem to press it down far beneath our baptism [cf. 
Rom. 2:25~29; Gal. 5:6; 6:15; I Cor. 7:19]. Not at all! The very 
same thing could justly be said of baptism. But this is even said, 
and first by Paul himself, when he is showing that God cares 
nothing about the outward washing with which we are initiated 
into religion [cf. I Cor. 10:5], unless the heart also be inwardly 
cleansed and persevere in purity to the end. Then it is said by 
Peter when he bears witness that the truth of baptism rests not 
in outward washing but in the testimony of a clear conscience 
{I Peter 3:21]. 

‘But in another place (they will say) Paul also seems completely 
to despise the circumcision made with hands when he compares 
it with Christ’s circumcision [Col. 2:11-12]. I reply: in this 
passage its dignity is not in any way reduced. There Paul is dis- 
puting against those who require it as necessary although it has 
already been abolished. He therefore admonishes believers to 
forsake the old shadows and stand fast in the truth. These teachers 
(he says) urge you to have your bodies circumcised. Yet you have 
been spiritually circumcised both in soul and body. You therefore 
have a revelation of the reality, which is far better than the shadow. 
But someone could have objected, on the other hand, that 
men ought not to despise the figure because they had the thing 
itself, inasmuch as among the patriarchs too there was that putting 
off of the old man, of which Paul is there speaking; yet outward 
circumcision was not superfluous for them. Paul forestalls this 
objection when he immediately adds that the Colossians had 
been buried with Christ through baptism [Col. 2:12]. By this he 
means that baptism is today for Christians what circumcision was 
for the ancients, ‘and that therefore circumcision cannot be en- 
joined upon Christians without injustice to baptism, 


25. New Testament disparagement of Jewish ceremonies explained* 

‘Yet what follows—lately referred to by us*—is (they say) more 
difficult to solve: that all Jewish ceremonies were figures of future 
things, and that the body is in Christ [Col. 2:17]. Indeed, most 


58 Sec. 22, above, 
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difficult of all is what is discussed in many chapters of The Letter 
to the Hebrews, that the blood of animals did not pertain to 
consciences [Heb. 9:12 ff.]; that the law had a shadow of future 
blessings, not an image of the things themselves [Heb. 8:4-5; 
10:1]; that worshipers received nothing of perfection from the 
Mosaic ceremonies [Heb. 7:19; 9:9; 10:1]; and the like. I repeat 
what I have already touched upon**—that Paul does not make the 
ceremonies shadowed because they have no reality, but because 
their fulfillment had been, so to speak, held in suspense until the 
appearance of Christ. Then I say that this must be understood 
not of efficacy but rather of mode of signification. For until Christ 
was manifested in the flesh, all signs foreshadowed him as if 
absent, however much he might make the presence of his power 
and himself inwardly felt among believers. But we ought es- 
pecially to note that in all these passages Paul is not speaking 
simply but by way of controversy. Since he was in conflict with 
false apostles who wished piety to consist in ceremonies alone 
without regard to Christ, to refute them it was enough only to 
treat what value the ceremonies had of themselves. The author 
of The Letter to the Hebrews also sought this end. 

But let us remember that here the discussion is not about 
ceremonies taken in their true and natural sense, but distorted 
to a false and perverted interpretation; not about their lawful 
use, but their superstitious abuse. What wonder, then, if cere- 
monies, cut off from Christ, are divested of all force! For, when 
the thing signified is removed, all that belongs to the signs is re- 
duced to nothing. Thus Christ, when he had to deal with those 
who thought manna nothing but food for the stomach, accommo- 
dates his discourse to their crass notion, and says that he, who 
feeds souls to the hope of immortality, dispenses better food 
[John 6:27]. 

But if you require a clearer answer to objections, the whole 
matter comes to this: first, all the pomp of ceremonies which was 
in the law of Moses, unless it be directed to Christ, is a fleeting 
and worthless thing; secondly, they looked to Christ in such a 
way that, when he was at length revealed in the flesh, they had 
their fulfillment; lastly, it was fitting that they should be abro- 
gated by his coming, just as shadows vanish in the clear light of 
the sun. "But because I defer further discussion of this matter 
to the place where I have planned to compare baptism with cir- 
cumcision,** I am now touching upon it only briefly. 


54 Ibid. 
55 IV. xvi. 3-5. 
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26. Similarity and difference: Augustine’s distinctions* 

*Perhaps those immoderate praises of the sacraments which 
are read in ancient writers concerning our signs have deceived 
these miserable Sophists. Such is Augustine’s statement: ‘The 
sacraments of the old law only promised the Savior; but ours 
give salvation.” Failing to note that these and similar figures of 
speech were exaggerated, they also published their own exag- 
gerated dogmas, but in a sense wholly at variance from the writ- 
ings of the ancients. For Augustine only meant there the same 
thing that he writes elsewhere: “The sacraments of the Mosaic 
law foretold Christ, but ours tell forth Christ.”5° ‘And against 
Faustus: “Theirs were promises of things to be accomplished; 
ours are tokens of things already accomplished.’’*” *It is as if he 
had said: “Those represented him when he was still awaited; but 
ours show him as if present who has already come.” “Further, 
he is speaking of the manner of signifying, just as he indicates 
elsewhere in these words: ““The Law and Prophets had sacra- 
ments foretelling a thing to come; but the sacraments of our time 
attest that what the former proclaimed as a future event has 
come.’’*§ But his understanding of the thing itself and its efficacy 
he explains in many places, as when he says that “the sacraments 
of the Jews *were different in their signs, but equal in the thing 
signified; different in visible appearance, but equal in spiritual 
power. ‘Likewise: “In different signs there is the same faith; it 
is the same with different signs as it is with different words; for 
words change their sounds from time to time; and words are noth- 
ing but signs. The fathers drank the same spiritual drink, but 
not the same physical one, as ours. See, therefore, how faith re- 
mains while signs change. With them Christ was the Rock [I Cor. 
10:4]; for us Christ is that which is put upon the altar. They 
drank, as a great sacrament, water flowing from the rock; be- 
lievers know what we drink. If you look at the visible appearance, 
they drank something different; if you look at the inner significa- 
tion, they drank the same spiritual drink.”*? Another passage: “In 
the mystery they had the same food and drink as we; but in sig- 
nification, not in appearance. For the same Christ represented 


58 Augustine, Psalms, Ps. 73. Pref. 2 (MPL 36. 931; tr. LF [Ps. 74] Psalms HI. 
493); Questions on the Heptateuch IV. 33 (MPL 34. 732); Letters cxxxviii. 
1. 8 (MPL 33. 528; tr. FC 20. 41). Note the play on words, representing the 
Latin “praenuntiasse ...annuntiare.” 

57 Augustine, Against Faustus xix. 14 (MPL 42. 356; tr. NPNF IV. 244). 

58 Augustine, Against the Writings of Petilianus Il. xxxvii. 87 (MPL 43. 289). 

se Augustine, John’s Gospel xxvi. 12; xlv. g (MPL 35. 1612, 1723; tr. NPNF 
VII. 171 f., 252). 
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to them in the rock has been manifested to us in the flesh.”®© 
Yet in this respect also we admit some difference. For both 
attest that God’s fatherly kindness and the graces of the Holy 
Spirit are offered us in Christ, but ours is clearer and brighter. 
In both Christ is shown forth,* but in ours more richly and fully, 
that is, in accordance with that difference between the Old and 
the New Testament, which we have discussed above. And this is 
what the same Augustine meant (whom we quote often as the 
best and most reliable witness of all antiquity) in teaching that 
when Christ was revealed, sacraments were instituted, fewer in 
number, more majestic in signification, more excellent in power. 
*It is good that our readers be briefly apprized of this thing 
also: whatever the Sophists have dreamed up concerning the 
opus operatum® is not only false but contradicts the nature of 
the sacraments, which God so instituted that believers, poor and 
deprived of all goods, should bring nothing to it but begging. 
From this it follows that in receiving the sacraments believers 
do nothing to deserve praise, and that even in this act (which on 
their part is merely passive) no work can be ascribed to them. 


‘CHAPTER XV 
®BAPTISM 


(Baptism a sign of our forgiveness, of our participation in 

Christ’s death and resurrection and also in his blessings, 1-6) 
z. The meaning of baptism" 

*Baptism ‘is the sign of the initiation! by which we are received 
into the society of the church, in order that, engrafted in Christ, 
we may be reckoned among God’s children. Now *baptism was 
given to us by God ‘for these ends *(which I have taught to be 


60 Augustine, Psalms, Ps. 77. 2 (MPL 36. 983; tr. LF [Ps. 78. 2] Psalms IV. 43 £.; 
NPNF VIII. 367). 

61 Cf. I. ix. 3, note 3; IV. x. 14, note 28; sec. 20, note 47, above. 

62 Augustine, Against Faustus xix. 13 (MPL 42. 355; tr. NPNF IV. 244); On 
Christian Doctrine III. ix. 13 (MPL 34. 71; tr. NPNF II. 560); Letters liv. 1 
(MPL 33. 200; tr. FC 12. 252). Augustine uses superlatives (“paucissimis,” 
etc.) while Calvin’s adjectives take the comparative form. 

68 Bonaventura, Commentary On the Sentences IV. dist. i. part 1. art. unicus. 
qu. 5 (Opera omnia IV. 25); Biel, Epythoma pariter et collectorium circa 
quatuor sententiarum libros IV. dist. i. qu. 3; Aquinas, Summa Theol. III. 
Suppl. Ixxi. 3, 6; Aquinas On the Sentences IV. dist. ii. qu. 1. art. 4; Deferrari, 
Lexicon of Thomas Aquinas, s.vu. “Opus operantis” and “Opus operatum”; 
Council of Trent, session 7, canon vi (Schaft, Creeds II. 120). 

1Cf. R, S. Wallace, Calvin’s Doctrine of the Word and Sacrament, ch. xiv, Pp- 
175-183, on the different meanings seen by Calvin in the sacrament of Bap- 
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common to all sacraments’): first, to serve our faith before him; 
secondly, to serve our confession before men. We shall treat in 
order the reasons for each aspect of its institution. Baptism brings 
three things to our faith which we must deal with individually. 
The first thing that the Lord sets out for us is that baptism should 
be a token and proof of our cleansing; or (the better to explain 
what I mean) it is like a sealed document to confirm to us that all 
our sins are so abolished, remitted, and effaced that they can never 
come to his sight, be recalled, or charged against us. For he wills 
that all who believe be baptized for the remission of sins [Matt. 
28:19; Acts 2:38]. 

Accordingly, they who regarded baptism as nothing but a token 
and mark by which we confess our religion before men, as soldiers 
bear the insignia of their commander as a mark of their profes- 
sion,? have not weighed what was the chief point of baptism. It 
is to receive baptism with this promise: ‘“‘He who believes and is 
baptized will be saved” [Mark 16:16]. 


2. Its virtue not in water without the Word* 

“In this sense we are to understand what Paul has written: 
that the church “has been sanctified” by Christ, the bridegroom, 
and ‘cleansed with the washing of water in the Word of life” 
[Eph. 5:26 p.]. And another passage: ‘He saved us. . . in virtue 
of his own mercy, through the washing of regeneration and of 
renewal in the Holy Spirit” [Titus 3:5]. And by Peter: ‘Baptism 
. .. Saves us” [I Peter 3:21 p.]. 

For Paul did not mean to signify that our cleansing and salva- 
tion are accomplished by water, or that water contains in itself 
the power to cleanse, regenerate, and renew; nor that here is the 
cause of salvation, but only that in this sacrament are received 
the knowledge and certainty of such gifts. This the words them- 
selves explain clearly enough. For Paul joins together the Word 
of life and the baptism of water, as if he had said: “Through the 

tism; O. Cullmann, Baptism in the New Testament, tr. by J. K. S. Reid; 

K. Barth, The Teaching of the Church Regarding Baptism; G. W. H. Lampe, 

The Seal of the Spirit; H. T. Kerr, The Christian Sacraments; D. M. Baillie, 

The Theology of the Sacraments, pp. 37-124; G. MacGregor, Corpus Christi, 

ch. vii; W. D. Maxwell, John Knox’s Genevan Service Book, pp. 105-120. 
2 IV. xiv. 1. 

8 Apparently an allusion to Zwingli’s interpretation of sacramentum (based 
on the classical use of the word) as ‘nothing else than an initiatory ceremony 
ora pledging.” True and False Religion, 15 (CR Zwingli IL]. 758; tr. Latin 
Works of Zwinglt, ed. S. M. Jackson ILI. 180 f.). In his Declaration Concrrn- 
ing Original Sin (CR Zwingli V. 392), he calls it a token (tessera publica). 
According to Calvin, such a view misses the point. Cf. IV. xiv. 13, note 21; 
IV, xvi. 4. 
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gospel a message of our cleansing and sanctification is brought 
to us; through such baptism the message is sealed.” And Peter 
immediately adds that this baptism is not a removal of filth from 
the flesh but a good conscience before God [I Peter 3:21], which 
is from faith. ‘Indeed, baptism promises us no other purification 
than through the sprinkling of Christ’s blood, which is repre- 
sented by means of water from the resemblance to cleansing and 
washing. Who, therefore, may say that we are cleansed by this 
water which attests with certainty that Christ’s blood is our true 
and only laver? Thus, the surest argument to refute the self- 
deception of those who attribute everything to the power of the 
water* can be sought in the meaning of baptism itself, ‘which 
draws us away, not only from the visible element which meets 
our eyes, but from all other means, that it may fasten our minds 
upon Christ alone. 


3. Token of cleansing for the whole of life! 

“But we are not to think that baptism was conferred upon us 
only for past time, so that for newly committed sins into whicli 
we fall after baptism we must seek new remedies of expiation 
‘in some other sacraments, as if the force of the former one were 
spent. *In early times this error caused some to refuse the initia- 
tion by baptism unless in uttermost peril of life and at their 
last gasp, so that thus they might obtain pardon for their whole 
life. "The ancient bishops frequently inveighed in their writings 
against this preposterous caution.> *But we must realize that at 
whatever time we are baptized, we are once for all washed and 
purged for our whole life. Therefore, as often as we fall away, 
we ought to recall the memory of our baptism and fortify our 
mind with it, that we may always be sure and confident of the 
forgiveness of sins. For, though baptism, administered only once, 
seemed to have passed, it was still not destroyed by subsequent sins. 
For Christ’s purity has been offered us in it; his purity ever 
* Tertullian, On Baptism iii-v (CCL Tertullianus I. 278-282; tr. ANF III. 

670 ff.); Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures iii. 5» (MPG 33. 491 f£.; tr. 

LCC IV. ge f.; NPNF ser. VII. 15). Cf. MacGregor’s comments on Tertullian 

and Calvin, op. cit., pp. 142 £. 

5 The postponement of baptism as a prudential measure lest postbaptismal 
sin should destroy its benefits was encouraged by an austere doctrine of 
penance such as that of Tertullian (On Repentance vii. 12; CCL Tertul- 
lianus I. 332; tr. ANF III. 662), and was so widespread in the fourth century 
that both Gregory of Nazianzus (On Holy Baptism, oratio xl. 11; MPG 36. 
371 ff.) and Gregory of Nyssa (Against Those Who Postpone Baptism; MPG 
46. 415-432) earnestly condemned it. As late as the Council of Florence this 
abuse was combatted in the bull Exultate Deo of Pope Eugenius IV (1439), 
ch, x (Mansi XXXI. 1054; Mirbt, Quellen, 4th ed., p. 235). 
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flourishes; it is defiled by no spots, but buries and cleanses away 
all our defilements. 

Nevertheless, from this fact we ought not to take leave to sin 
in the future, as this has certainly not taught us to be so bold. 
Rather, this doctrine is only given to sinners who groan, wearied 
and oppressed by their own sins, in order that they may have 
something to lift them up and comfort them, so as not to plunge 
into confusion and despair. Paul speaks thus: “Christ was made 
our expiator for the forgiveness of past sins” [Rom. 3:25]. By this 
Paul does not deny that we obtain in Christ continual and un- 
ceasing forgiveness of sins even unto death; but he indicates that 
he was given by the Father only to poor sinners who, wounded 
by the branding of conscience, sigh for the physician. To them 
the mercy of God is offered. Those who, counting on impunity, 
chase after the occasion and license to sin, provoke nothing but 
God’s wrath and judgment. 


4. True relation of baptism and repentance* 

‘Another view, I well know, is widely received, that by the 
benefit of repentance and of the keys we obtain after baptism 
the forgiveness which in our first regeneration was given us 
through baptism alone.® But those who devise this notion err in 
not realizing that the power of the keys of which they speak so 
depends upon baptism that it should by no means be severed 
from it. The sinner receives forgiveness by the ministry of the 
church, that is, not without the preaching of the gospel. But what 
is the nature of this preaching? That we have been cleansed of 
our sins by Christ’s blood. Yet what is the sign and testimony of 
that washing but baptism? We therefore see that the absolution 
has reference to baptism. 

4And this error has provided us with the fictitious sacrament of 
penance. ‘I have touched on this before,’ and I shall complete the 
discussion in its proper place. But no wonder if men, who from 
the grossness of their natures were immoderately attached to out- 
ward things, also betrayed this fault, in the fact that, not content 
with the pure instruction of God, they introduced new helps 
devised by themselves! “As if baptism itself were not the sacra- 
ment of penance! But if penance is commended to us throughout 
life, the power of baptism too ought to be extended to the very 
same limits. “Therefore, there is no doubt that all pious folk 
throughout life, whenever they are troubled by a consciousness 


® CE. IV. xix. 17. 
TIL iv. 
SIV. xix. 14-17. 
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of their faults, may venture to remind themselves of their bap- 
tism, that from it they may be confirmed in assurance of that sole 
and perpetual cleansing which we have in Christ’s blood. 


5. Baptism as token of mortification and renewal in Christ 

*Baptism also brings another benefit, for it shows us our morti- 
fication in Christ, and new life in him. Indeed (as the apostle 
says), “we have been baptized into his death,” “buried with him 
into death, . . . that we may walk in newness of life’ [Rom. 
6:3-4 p.]. By these words he not only exhorts us to follow Christ 
as if he had said that we are admonished through baptism to 
die to our desires by an example of Christ’s death, and to be 
aroused to righteousness by the example of his resurrection. But 
he also takes hold of something far higher, namely, that through 
baptism Christ makes us sharers in his death, that we may be 
engrafted in it [Rom. 6:5, cf. Vg.].2 And, just as the twig draws 
substance and nourishment from the root to which it is grafted, 
so those who receive baptism with right faith truly feel the effec- 
tive working of Christ’s death in the mortification of their flesh, 
together with the working of his resurrection in the vivification 
of the Spirit [Rom. 6:8]. From this, Paul takes occasion for ex- 
hortation: if we are Christians, we ought to be dead to sin and 
alive to righteousness [Rom. 6:11]. He uses this same argument 
in another place: we were circumcised and put off the old man 
after we were buried in Christ through baptism [Col. 2:11-12]. 
And in this sense, in the passage which I have previously quoted, 
he called it the washing of regeneration and of renewal [Titus 
3:5].!° “Thus, the free pardon of sins and the imputation of right- 
eousness are first promised us, and then the grace of the Holy 
Spirit to reform us to newness of life. 


6. Baptism as token of our union with Christ 

@Lastly, our faith receives from baptism the advantage of its 
sure testimony to us that we are not only engrafted into the death 
and life of Christ, but so united to Christ himself that we become 
sharers in all his blessings. For he dedicated and sanctified bap- 
tism in his own body [Matt. 3:13] in order that he might have it 


® The mortification of sin in baptism is not only an imitation of Christ’s dying 
but a participation in it. Cadier remarks on the “realism” of this concept 
(Institution IV. 298, note 1). But Melanchthon had used similar language: 
Loct communes (1521), de baptismo (ed. Engelland, Melanchthons Werke 
in Auswahl I. i. 146 £.; tr. Hill, p. 245 f.). 

10 Sec. 2, above. 
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in common with us as the firmest bond of the union and fellow- 
ship which he has deigned to form with us. Hence, Paul proves 
that we are children of God from the fact that we put on Christ 
in baptism [Gal. 3:26—27]. °Thus we see that the fulfillment of 
baptism is in Christ, whom also for this reason we call the proper 
object of baptism. Consequently, it is not strange that the apostles 
are reported to have baptized in his name [Acts 8:16; 19:5], al- 
though they had also been bidden to baptize in the name of the 
Father and of the Spirit [Matt. 28:19]. For all the gifts of God 
proferred in baptism are found in Christ alone. Yet this cannot 
take place unless he who baptizes in Christ invokes also the names 
of the Father and the Spirit. For we are cleansed by his blood 
because our merciful Father, “wishing to receive us into grace in 
accordance with his incomparable kindness, has set this Mediator 
among us to gain favor for us in his sight. "But we obtain regener- 
ation by Christ’s death and resurrection only if we are sanctified 
by the Spirit and imbued with a new and spiritual nature. For 
this reason we obtain and, so to speak, clearly discern in the 
Father the cause, in the Son the matter, and in the Spirit the 
effect, of our purgation and our regeneration. *So John first bap- 
tized, so later did the apostles, “with a baptism of repentance unto 
forgiveness of sins” [Matt. 3:6; 11; Luke 3:16; John 3:23; 4:1; 
Acts 2:38, 41|—meaning by the word “repentance” such regenera- 
tion; and by “forgiveness of sins,” cleansing. 


(The baptism of John not different from that of the apostles: 

its meaning symbolized to the Israelites in the exodus, 7-9) 
7. John’s baptism and Christian baptism 

@By this also we are assured that John’s ministry was exactly 
the same as that afterward committed to the apostles. For the 
different hands that administer baptism do not make it different; 
but the same doctrine shows it to be the same baptism. John and 
the apostles agreed on one doctrine: both baptized to repentance, 
both to forgiveness of sins, both into the name of Christ, from 
whom repentance and forgiveness of sins came. John said that 
Christ was the Lamb of God, through whom the sins of the world 
would be taken away [John 1:29]. In this, he made Him a sac- 
rifice acceptable to the Father, and the propitiator of righteous- 
ness and author of salvation. What could the apostles add to this 
confession? 

>Therefore, let no one be troubled by the attempt of ancient 
writers to differentiate the one thing from the other. We ought 
not so to value their authority as to let it shake the certainty of 
Scripture. For who would rather listen to Chrysostom denying 
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that forgiveness of sins was included in John’s baptism" than to 
Luke asserting to the contrary that John the Baptist preached 
repentance unto forgiveness of sins [Luke 3:3]? ‘And we must 
not accept that subtle reasoning of Augustine, that in the baptism 
of John sins were remitted in hope, but in the baptism of Christ 
are remitted in reality.!? For since the Evangelist clearly testifies 
that John promised forgiveness of sins in his baptism, why must 
we weaken this language, when no necessity compels us to do so? 

>But if anyone sliould seek a difference between them from 
God’s Word, he will find no other difference than that John bap- 
tized in him who was to come; but the apostles, in him who had 
already revealed himself [Luke 3:16; Acts 19:4]. 


8. Disparity in personality, not in baptism* 

*The fact that richer graces of the Spirit have been poured out 
since Christ’s resurrection does not serve toward establishing 
a diversity of baptism. For the baptism that the apostles admin- 
istered during Christ’s earthly ministry was called his. And yet it 
did not have a greater abundance of the Spirit than the baptism 
of John. Even after his ascension, the Samaritans, although they 
had been baptized in the name of Jesus, were not given a larger 
measure of the Spirit than were previous believers, until Peter 
and John were sent to lay their hands upon them [Acts 8:14, 17]. 

I believe the early writers, when they said that the baptism of 
John was only a preparation for the baptism of Christ, were 
deceived only because they read that those who had once re- 
ceived the baptism of John were rebaptized by Paul [Acts 19:3, 6]. 
But how deluded they were in this will be explained very clearly 
in the proper place.¥ 

‘What, then, is the meaning of John’s statement that he bap- 
tizes with water but that Christ would come to baptize with the 
Holy Spirit and with fire [Matt. 3:11; Luke 3:16]? This can be 
explained in few words. John did not mean to distinguish one 
sort of baptism from another, but he compared his person with 
that of Christ—that he was a minister of water, but Christ the 
giver of the Holy Spirit; and that this power would be declared 


11 Chrysostom, Homilies on Matthew, hom. x. 1 (on Matt. 3. 1-21) (MPG 57. 
18g. 185; tr. LF XVI. 132 f.). Cf. Council of Trent, seventh session, Of Bap- 
tism, canon i (Schaff, Creeds II. 122). Calvin’s freedom to differ from the 
fathers where they do not represent “‘the certainty of Scripture” appears in 
these sentences and in secs. 8, 18, below. 

12 Augustine, On Baptism, Against the Donatists V. x. 12 (MPL 43. 183; tr. 
NPNF IV. 468). 

18 Sec. 18, below. 
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by a visible miracle on the day when he would send the Holy 
Spirit to the apostles under tongues of fire [Acts 2:3]. What could 
the apostles boast beyond this? And what those who baptize to- 
day? For they are only ministers of the outward sign, but Christ 
is the author of inward grace, ‘as those same ancient writers every- 
where teach, and especially Augustine, ‘who in controversy with 
the Donatists relied chiefly on this argument: whosoever may 
baptize, Christ alone presides.'* 


9. Prototype of baptism in the Old Covenant 

“These things which we have said both of mortification 
and of washing were foreshadowed in the people of Israel,' 
who were on this account said by the apostle to have been ‘“‘bap- 
tized in the cloud and in the sea” [I Cor. 10:2]. Mortification was 
symbolized when the Lord, rescuing his people from the domina- 
tion and cruel bondage of Pharaoh, made a way for them through 
the Red Sea [Ex. 14:21] and drowned both Pharaoh himself and 
the Egyptian army, who were in hot pursuit and almost at their 
backs [Ex. 14:26-28]}. For in the same way he also promises us in 
baptism and shows us by a sign given that by his power we have 
been led out and delivered from bondage in Egypt, that is, from 
the bondage of sin; that our Pharaoh, that is, the devil, has been 
drowned, although he does not cease to harry us and weary us. 
As the Egyptian, however, was not cast into the depth of the sea, 
but, left lying on the shore, still terrified the Israelites by his 
frightful appearance, yet could not harm them [Ex. 14:30—31], 
so too this enemy of ours still threatens, brandishes his weapons, 
is felt, but cannot conquer. 

In the cloud [Num. 9:15; Ex. 13:21] there was a symbol of 
cleansing. For as the Lord covered them with a cloud and gave 
them coolness, that they might not weaken and pine away in the 
merciless heat of the sun, so do we recognize that in baptism we 
are covered and protected by Christ’s blood, that God’s severity, 
which is truly an unbearable flame, should not assail us. 

‘Even though the mystery was then obscure and known to few, 
still, because there is no other way to obtain salvation than in 
these two graces, God did not will to take away the tokens of both 
from the ancient fathers whom he had adopted as his heirs. 


14 Against the Writings of Petilianus the Donatist III. xlix. 59; I. vif. (MPL 
43- 379, 249); Against the Letter of Parmenianus II. xi. 23 (MPL 4g. 67), 
citing “He it is that baptizes,” John 1:38. 

16 Cf. II. xi. 1-3; Melanchthon, Loci communes (1521) (ed. Engelland, Me- 
lanchthons Werke in Auswahl Il. i. 145; tr. Hill, p. 245). 
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(We are not by the rite of baptism set free from original sin, 

but by it we make confession of faith before men, ro~-13) 
10. Baptism, original sin, and new righteousness 

*Now, it is clear. how false is the teaching, long propagated by 
some and still persisted in by others, that through baptism we 
are released and made exempt from original sin, and from the 
corruption that descended from Adam into all his posterity; and 
are restored into that same righteousness and purity of nature 
which Adam would have obtained if he had remained upright as 
he was first created. For teachers of this type never understood 
what original sin, what original righteousness, or what the grace 
of baptism was. °®But we have already contended’ that original 
sin is the depravity and corruption of our nature, *which first 
renders us liable to God’s wrath, then also gives rise to what Scrip- 
ture calls ‘‘works of the flesh” [Gal. 5:19]. We must therefore care- 
fully note these two points. 

As we are vitiated and corrupted in all parts of our nature, we 
are held rightly condemned on account of such corruption alone 
and convicted before God, to whom nothing is acceptable but 
righteousness, innocence, and purity. Even infants bear their con- 
demnation with them from their mother’s womb; for, though they 
have not yet brought forth the fruits of their own iniquity, they 
have the seed enclosed within themselves. Indeed, their whole 
nature is a seed of sin; thus it cannot but be hateful and abomi- 
nable to God. Through baptism, believers are assured that this 
condemnation has been removed and withdrawn from them, 
since (as was said'7) the Lord promises us by this sign that full 
and complete remission has been made, both of the guilt that 
should have been imputed to us, and of the punishment that we 
ought to have undergone because of the guilt. They also lay hold 
on righteousness, but such righteousness as the people of God 
can obtain in this life, that is, by imputation only, since the Lord 
of his own mercy considers them righteous and innocent. 


11. We must strive to overcome persistent sin* 

*The other point is that this perversity never ceases in us, but 
continually bears new fruits—what we have previously described 
as “works of the flesh” (Gal. 5:19]!®—just as a glowing furnace 
continually emits flame and sparks, or a spring ceaselessly gives 
forth water. For lust never actually dies and is extinguished in 
men until, freed by death from the body of death, they are com- 


16 J]. i. 8. 
17 Sec. 1, above. 
18 TT. i. 8; IID. iii. 10-1. 
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pletely divested of themselves. Baptism indeed promises to us 
the drowning of our Pharaoh [Ex. 14:28] and the mortification of 
our sin, but not so that it no longer exists or gives us trouble, but 
only that it may not overcome us. For so long as we live cooped up 
in this prison of our body,!9 traces of sin will dwell in us; but if 
we faithfully hold fast to the promise given us by God in baptism, 
they shall not dominate or rule. 

But let no one deceive himself, let no one cajole himself in his 
sinfulness, when he hears that sin always dwells in us. When 
we speak thus it is not that those who otherwise are all too prone 
to sin should slumber untroubled in their sins, but only that 
those who are disturbed and pricked by their own flesh should not 
faint and be discouraged. Let them rather think that they are 
still on the way, and believe that they have made good progress 
when they feel that a bit is being taken away from their lust 
each day, until they reach their destination, that is, the final 
death of their flesh, which shall be accomplished in the close of 
this mortal life. ‘Meanwhile, let them not cease to struggle man- 
fully, to have courage for the onward way, and to spur on to full 
victory. For the fact that, after long striving, they see no little 
difficulty still remaining ought to sharpen their efforts all the 
more. *This we must believe: we are baptized into the mortifica- 
tion of our flesh, which begins with our baptism and which we 
pursue day by day and which will, moreover, be accomplished 
when we pass from this life to the Lord. 


12. Paul’s inner struggle [Rom., ch. 7]* 

‘Here we are saying the same thing that the apostle Paul very 
clearly explains in the seventh chapter of Romans.”° After he had 
discussed freely given righteousness, then, since some impious 
persons were inferring from it that we should live as we pleased 
because we were not accepted by God through the merit of works 
[Rom. 6:1, 15], he adds that all those who don Christ’s righteous- 
ness are at the same time regenerated by the Spirit, and that we 
have a pledge of this regeneration in baptism [Rom. 6:3 ff.]. 
Hence he exhorts believers not to let sin have lordship over their 

members [Rom. 6:12]. He knew that there is always some weak- 

19 Cf. III. vi. 5, note g; III. ix. 4. 

20 Cf. II. ii. 27; III. iii. 11; III. xi. 11; Comm. Kom. 7:7—25. Calvin has no doubt 
that in Rom. 7:24 and like eae Paul is speaking of himself in his re- 
generate condition. This is the cardinal point at which Arminius departed 
from Calvin. At the conclusion of an argument on the question, Arminius 
states that the man described in this passage is unregenerate: “This man was 


not placed under grace” but under the law. (Works of Arminius, tr. J. 
Nichols, II. 326.) 
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ness in believers. Consequently, to prevent their being dis- 
couraged by it, he adds the consolation that they are not under 
the law [Rom. 6:14]. On the other hand, because it might seem 
that Christians could conceivably grow insolent because they were 
not under the yoke of the law, he discusses the nature of this 
abrogation [Rom. 7:1-6], and at the same time what the use of 
the law is [Rom. 7:7-13], a question now twice postponed [Rom. 
2:12-24].21 The essential point is that we have been freed from 
the rigor of the law that we may cleave to Christ. But the function 
of the law is that, convicted of our depravity, we may confess our 
weakness and misery. Now, because that depravity of nature does 
not so readily appear in secular man (who indulges his own de- 
sires without fear of God), Paul takes his example from a regen- 
erated man, that is, himself. He therefore says that he has a per- 
petual conflict”? with the vestiges of his flesh, and that he is held 
bound in miserable bondage, so that he cannot consecrate himself 
wholly to obedience to the divine law [Rom. 7:18~23]. Hence, 
he is compelled to exclaim with groaning: ‘Wretched man that 
I am! Who will deliver me from this body subject to death?” 
[Rom. 7:24 p.]. But if God’s children are held captive in prison 
as long as they live, they must be very anxious over the thought 
of their own peril, unless this fear is overcome. Paul has accord- 
ingly attached a consolation for this purpose: ‘There is. . . no 
more condemnation for those who are in Christ Jesus” [Rom. 
8:1]. There he teaches that those whom the Lord has once re- 
ceived into grace, engrafts into the communion of his Christ, and 
adopts into the society of the church through baptism—so long 
as they persevere in faith in Christ (even though they are be- 
sieged by sin and still carry sin about in themselves)—are absolved 
of guilt and condemnation. If this is the simple and genuine 
intcrpretation of Paul, there is no reason why we should seem to 
be teaching something strange. 


13. Baptism as token of confession 

@But baptism serves as our confession before men. Indeed, it 
is the mark by which we publicly profess that we wish to be 
reckoned God’s people; by which we testify that we agree in 


21 T.e., this passage (Rom. 7:7—13) is preceded by Rom. 2:12-24 on the use of 
the law. 

22 Augustine, Sermons cli. 5: “Ergo semper pugnandum est’: “Therefore, we 
must always be fighting; for that concupiscence with which we have been 
born cannot cease while we live: it can be made less daily, but not ended” 
(MPL 38. 814 ff.; the above translation differs from that in LF Sermons II. 


733)- ete 
28 Luther, Ein Sermon von dem Sakrament der Tauffe 1 (Werke WA II. 727). 
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worshiping the same God, in one religion with all Christians; by 
which finally we openly affirm our faith. Thus not only do our 
hearts breathe the praise of God, but our tongues also and all 
members of our body resound his praise in every way they can. 
For thus, as is fitting, all our faculties are employed to serve God’s 
glory, which ought to lack nothing, and by our example others are 
aroused to the same efforts. Paul had this in mind when he asked 
the Corinthians whether they had not been baptized in Christ’s 
name [I Cor. 1:13]. He thus implied that, in being baptized in 
his name, they had devoted themselves to him, sworn allegiance 
to his name, and pledged their faith to him before men. As a 
result, they could no longer confess any other but Christ alone, 
unless they chose to renounce the confession they had made in 
baptism. 


(Baptism to be received with trust in the promise of which it 

1s a sign, and not repeated, 14-18) 
14. Sign and thing 

*Now that we have explained our Lord’s purpose in ordaining 
baptism, it will be easy for us to judge how we should use and 
receive it. For inasmuch as it is given for the arousing, nourishing, 
and confirming of our faith, it is to be received as from the hand 
of the Author himself. We ought to deem it certain and proved 
that it is he who speaks to us through the sign; that it is he who 
purifies and washes away sins, and wipes out the remembrance of 
them; that it is he who makes us sharers in his death, who de- 
prives Satan of his rule, who weakens the power of our lust; in- 
deed, that it is he who comes into a unity with us so that, having 
put on Christ, we may be acknowledged God’s children. These 
things, I say, he performs for our soul within as truly and surely 
as we see our body outwardly cleansed, submerged, and sur- 
rounded with water. For this analogy or similitude is the surest 
rule of the sacraments: that we should see spiritual things in 
physical, as if set before our very eyes. For the Lord was pleased 
to represent them by such figures—not because such graces are 
bound and enclosed in tlie sacrament so as to be conferred upon 
us by its power, but only because the Lord by this token attests 
his will toward us, namely, that he is pleased to lavish all these 
things upon us. ‘And he does not feed our eyes with a mere 
appearance only, but leads us to the present reality and effectively 
performs what it symbolizes. 


a4 Cf. the similarly positive statement regarding the Lord’s Supper, IV. xvii. 3. 
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5. Baptism as.confirming faith 

"Let us take as proof of this, Cornelius the centurion, who, 
having already received forgiveness of sins and the visible graces 
of the Holy Spirit, was nevertheless baptized [Acts.10:48]. He did 
not seek an ampler forgiveness of sins through baptism, but a 
surer exercise of faith—indeed, increase of assurance from a 
pledge. Perhaps someone will object: why, then, did Ananias 
tell Paul to wash away his sins through baptism [Acts 22:16; cf. 
ch. g:17-18] if sins are not washed away by the power of baptism 
itself? I. reply: we are said to receive, obtain, and acquire what, 
e®according as our faith is aware, is shown forth to us by the 
Lord, whether when he first testifies to it, or when he confirms 
more fully and more surely what has been attested. *Ananias 
meant only this: ‘To be assured, Paul, that your sins are forgiven, 
be baptized. For the Lord promises forgiveness of sins in baptism; 
receive it, and be secure.” 

*Yet it is not my intention to weaken the force of baptism by 
not joining reality and truth to the sign, in so far as God works 
through outward means. *But from this sacrament, as from all 
others, we obtain only as much as we receive in faith. If we lack 
faith, this will be evidence of our ungratefulness, which renders 
us chargeable before God, because we have not believed the prom- 
ise given there. 

But as far as it is a symbol of our confession, we ought by it to 
testify that our confidence is in God’s mercy, and our purity in 
forgiveness of sins, which has been procured for us through 
Jesus Christ; and that we enter God’s church in order to live 
harmoniously with all believers in complete agreement of faith 
and love. This last point was what Paul meant when he said, 
“We have all been baptized in one Spirit that we may be one 
body” [I Cor. 12:13 p.]. 


16. Baptism does not depend upon the merit of him who admin- 
tsters it 

“Now, suppose what we have determined is true—that a sacra- 
ment must not be judged by the hand of the one by whom it is 
ministered, but as if it were from the very hand of God, from 
whom it doubtless has come.?* From this we may then infer that 
nothing is added to it or taken from it by the worth of him by 
whose hand it is administered. Among men, if a letter is sent, 
provided the handwriting and seal are sufficiently recognized, it 
makes no difference who or of what sort the carrier is. In like 
*5 Sec. 7, above. 
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manner, it ought to be enough for us to recognize the hand and 
seal of our Lord in his sacraments, whatever carrier may bring 
them. 

This argument neatly refutes the error of the Donatists, who 
measured the force and value of the sacrament by the worth of 
the minister. Such today are our Catabaptists, who deny that 
we have been duly baptized because we were baptized by impious 
and idolatrous men under the papal government.” They there- 
fore passionately urge rebaptism. 

We shall be armed against their follies with a strong enough 
argument if we think of ourselves as initiated by baptism not into 
the name of any man, but into the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit [Matt. 28:19]; and that baptism is 
accordingly not of man but of God, no matter who administers 
it. Ignorant or even contemptuous as those who baptized us were 
of God and all piety, they did not baptize us into the fellowship 
of either their ignorance or sacrilege, but into faith in Jesus 
Christ, because it was not their own name but God’s that they 
invoked, and they baptized us into no other name. But if it was 
the baptism of God, it surely had, enclosed in itself, the promise 
of forgiveness of sins, mortification of the flesh, spiritual vivifica- 
tion, and participation in Christ. *Thus it was no hindrance to 
the Jews to be circumcised by impure and apostate priests; nor 
was the sign therefore void so that it had to be repeated, but it 
was a sufficient means by which to return to the real source. 

Their objection that baptism ought to be celebrated in the 
assemblies of the godly does not have the effect of extinguishing 
the whole force of what is only partially faulty. For when we 
teach what ought to be done in order that baptism may be pure 
and free of all defilement, we do not abolish God’s ordinance, 
however idolaters may corrupt it. For when in ancient times cir- 
cumcision was corrupted by many superstitions, it did not cease 
nevertheless to be regarded as a symbol of grace. And when 
Josiah and Hezekiah called out of all Israel those who had for- 
saken God [II Kings, chs. 22; 23; 18], they did not summon them 
to a second circumcision. 


26 The Donatists, as described by Augustine, Psalms, Ps. 10. 5 (MPL 36. 134; 
tr. (Ps. 11] LF Psalms I. 96); Letters lxxxix. 5 (MPL 33. 311; tr. FC 18. 38). 
The Anabaptists (Calvin here, 1536, uses the form Catabaptistae: cf. Pannier, 
Institution II]. 236, note b, p. 323) similarly rejected baptism administered 
by “wicked” ministers. This view was repeatedly assailed by Zwingli, e.g., 
in his treatise On Baptism (CR Zwingli IV. 278£.), and by Luther, e.g., 
Against the Heavenly Prophets (Werke WA XVIII. 165 ff.) and Letter Con- 
cerning Rebaptism (1528) (Werke WA XXVI. 161; tr. Luther's Works, Amer- 
ican Edition, 50. 250 £.). 
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17. Baptism not invalidated by the delay of repentance* 

@Now our opponents ask us what faith came to us during some 
years after our baptism. This they do to prove our baptism void, 
since it is not sanctified to us except when the word of promise 
is accepted in faith. To this question we reply that we indeed, 
being blind and unbelieving, for a long time did not grasp the 
promise that had been given us in baptism; yet that promise, 
since it was of God, ever remained fixed and firm and trust- 
worthy. Even if all men are liars and faithless, still God does not 
cease to be trustworthy [Rom. 3:3]. Even if all men are lost, stil] 
Christ remains salvation. We therefore confess that for that time 
baptism benefited us not at all, inasmuch as the promise offered 
us in it—without which baptism is nothing—lay neglected. Now 
when, by God’s grace, we begin to repent, we accuse our blind- 
ness and hardness of heart—we who were for so long ungrateful 
toward his great goodness. But we believe that the promise itself 
did not vanish. Rather, we consider that God through baptism 
promises us forgiveness of sins, and he will doubtless fulfill his 
promise for all believers. This promise was offered to us in bap- 
tism; therefore, let us embrace it by faith. Indeed, on account 
of our unfaithfulness it lay long buried from us; now, therefore, let 
us receive it through faith. 

*For this reason, when the Lord invites the Jewish people to 
repentance, he enjoins no second circumcision upon those who 
(as we have said?’) were circumcised by an impious and sacri- 
legious hand and lived for a time entangled in the same impiety; 
but he urges only conversion of heart. However the covenant 
might be violated by them, the symbol of the covenant remained 
ever firm and inviolable by virtue of the Lord’s institution. 
Therefore, on the sole condition of repentance they were restored 
into the covenant which God had once made with them in cir- 
cumcision; and which, moreover, they had received at the hand 
of a covenant-breaking priest, and then done their utmost to 
defile and ‘render ineffectual. 


8. Paul did not rebaptize* 

"But they fancy they are hurling a fiery dart at us when 
they assert that Paul rebaptized those who had once been bap- 
tized with John’s baptism [Acts 19:2~—7]. For suppose, by our con- 
fession, John’s baptism and that which is now ours are one and 
the same. Then, as those persons who had previously been 
wrongly instructed, after they were taught the right faith, were 
rebaptized into it, that baptism which was without true doctrine 
27 Sec. 16, above. 
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must be counted as nothing, and we ought to be baptized all over 
again into the true religion which we have now tasted for the 
first time. 

>Some think it was some misguided disciple?* of John’s, who by 
previous baptism had initiated them into vain superstition. They 
base their conjecture about this matter on the fact that the per- 
sons baptized confessed their complete ignorance of the Holy 
Spirit, while John would never have sent out disciples so un- 
taught. But it is also unlikely that Jews, even though they had 
not been baptized at all, would be destitute of all knowledge of 
the Spirit, who is celebrated in so many passages of Scripture. 
Their answer, that they do not know whether there is a Holy 
Spirit, is to be understood as if they said that they had not yet 
heard whether the graces of the Spirit, of which they were being 
asked by Paul, were given to Christ’s disciples. *J admit, for my 
part, that it was the true baptism of John, and one and the same 
as the baptism of Christ, but I deny that they were rebaptized.” 
What, then, do the words, ‘“They were baptized in the name of 
Jesus,” mean? Some interpret it to mean that they were only 
instructed with genuine doctrine by Paul;*° but I prefer to under- 
stand it more simply, that it is the baptism of the Holy Spirit, 
that is, the visible graces of the Spirit given through the laying on 
of hands. It is nothing new to signify these graces by the word 
“baptism.”’ °As on the Day of Pentecost, the apostles are said to 
have recalled the words of the Lord about the baptism of fire and 
of the Spirit [Acts 1:5]. And Peter mentions that the same thing 
came to his memory when he had seen those graces poured out 
upon Cornelius, his household, and kindred [Acts 11:16]. 

aAnd this is not out of accord with what is afterward added: 
“When he had laid his hands upon them, the Holy Spirit de- 
scended upon them” [Acts 19:6 p.]. For Luke is not telling two 
different things, but he is following the form of narration familiar 
to the Hebrews, who first put forward a summary of the matter 
and then explain it more fully.*? Anyone can observe this from 
the context itself. For he says that when they had heard these 
things, they were baptized in Jesus’ name. And when Paul had 
laid his hands upon them then, the Holy Spirit descended upon 
them. This latter expression describes the nature of the baptism. 
28 “Kaxdémdov.” 
29 Cf. Comm. Acts 19:1—7. 
30 Zwingli thinks of the second baptism of Acts 19:5 as “the baptism of teach- 

ing,” Commentary on True and False Religion (CR Zwingli III. 770f.; tr. 


Latin Works by Zwingli, ed. S. M. Jackson I. 192). See also On Baptism (LCC 
XXIV. 134). 


81 Note the implication for Calvin’s method of exegesis. 
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>But if ignorance vitiates a previous baptism so that it must be. 
corrected by a second baptism, the apostles first of all would have 
had to be rebaptized, who for three whole years after their bap- 
tism had scarcely tasted a tiny fragment of purer doctrine. Now 
among us, what rivers would suffice to repeat as many immer- 
sions as the instances of ignorance that are-daily corrected in us 
through the Lord’s mercy? 


(Objections to ceremonial accretions and to baptism by women, 

19-21) 
19. Erroneous and correct baptismal usage 

*The force, worth, usefulness, and purpose of the mystery, 
unless J am mistaken, ought now to be sufficiently clear. As far 
as the outward symbol is concerned, would that Christ’s genuine 
institution had prevailed, to the degree of its fitness to restrain 
the boldness of men! For, as though to be baptized with water 
according to Christ’s precept were a contemptible thing, a bene- 
diction, or rather incantation, was devised to defile the true con- 
secration of water. Afterward, a candle was added, with the 
chrism. But exsufflation seemed to open the gate to baptism.” 
Though I am aware how ancient the origin of this alien hodge- 
podge is, I still have the right, together with all pious men, to 
reject whatever men have dared to add to Christ’s institution. 
But when Satan saw how by the stupid credulity of the world 
his impostures were received without difficulty almost at the very 
beginning of the gospel, he broke into grosser mockeries. Hence, 
spittle and such trumpery were openly brought in with unbridled 
license to the dishonor of baptism. By these experiences let us 
learn that there is nothing holier or better or safer than to be 
content with the authority of Christ alone. 

¢®How much better it would be to omit from baptism all 
theatrical pomp, which dazzles the eyes of the simple and deadens 
their minds; *whenever anyone is to be baptized, to present him 
to the assembly of believers and, with the whole church looking 
on as witness and praying over him, offer him to God; to recite 
the confession of faith with which the catechumen should be 
instructed; to recount the promises to be had in baptism; to bap- 
tize the catechumen in the name of the Father and of the Son 
82 Martin V, bull Inter cunctas (1418), condemning propositions attributed to 

Wycliffe and Hus (Mansi XXVII. 1212; Mirbt, Suclien, 4th ed., pp. 229 f£.); 

ae oo III. iv. 70, 53, 61 £. (Friedberg I. 1385, 1382 f.; MPL 187. 

1821, 1818). 
38 Gratian, Decretum III. iv. 68 (Friedberg I. 1384; MPL 187. 1821): “Quare 

de saliva nares et aures tanguntur,” from. Rabanus Maurus, Institutio cleri- 

corum I. 27, based on Mark 7:34. 
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and of the Holy Spirit [Matt. 28:19]; lastly, to dismiss him with 
prayers and thanksgiving. If this were done, nothing essential 
would be omitted; and that one ceremony, which came from God, 
its author, not buried in outlandish pollutions, would shine in 
its full brightness.34 

But whether the person being baptized should be wholly im- 
mersed, and whether thrice or once, whether he should only be 
sprinkled with poured water—these details are of no importance, 
but ought to be optional to churches according to the diversity of 
countries. Yet the word “baptize’’ means to immerse, and it is 
clear that the rite of immersion was observed in the ancient 
church.*§ 


20. Against “emergency” baptism 

‘It is also pertinent here to know that it is wrong for private 
individuals to assume the administration of baptism; for this as 
well as the serving of the Supper is a function of the ecclesiastical 
ministry. For Christ did not command women, or men of every 
sort, to baptize, but gave this command to those whom he had 
appointed apostles. And when he ordered his disciples to do in 
the ministering of the Supper [Matt. 28:19] what they had seen 
him do—while he was performing the function of a lawful steward 
[Luke 22:19]—he doubtless willed that they should follow his 
example in it. 

For many ages past and almost from the beginning of the 
church, it was a custom for laymen to baptize those in danger of 
death if a minister was not present at the time.* I do not see, 
however, how this can be defended with sound reasoning. Not 
even the ancient writers themselves, who either followed this 
practice or condoned it, were certain whether it was right to do 
it. Now Augustine displays this doubt when he says: “Even if a 
layman compelled by necessity should give baptism, I do not 
know whether anyone might piously say that it should be re- 
peated. For if no necessity compels it to be done, it is a usurping 
of another’s office; but if necessity urges it, it is either no sin at 


84 Calvin’s service of baptism, corresponding in simplicity to the above descrip- 
tion, is found in his La Forme des priéres et chants ecclésiastiques (1539. 
1542) (CR VI. 185-192; tr. Calvin, Tracts II. 113~118). 

35 Early deviation from the practice of immersion is seen in the Didache 7, 
where if running water was not available, the prescription was: “Pour water 
on the head three times.” See LCC I. 174. 

86 Tertullian, On Baptism xvii (CCL Tertullianus I. 291; tr. ANF III. 677); 
Gratian, Decretum II. iv. 21 (MPL 187. 1800; Friedberg I. 1384). On clinical 
baptism in the early period, see also G. W. H. Lampe, The Seal of the Spirit, 


pp- 178, 242. 
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all or a venial one.”?7 3*Concerning women, it was decreed with- 
out exception in the Council of Carthage that they should not 
presume to baptize at all. 

Yet (you say) there is danger lest he who is ill, if he die without 
baptism, be deprived of the grace of regeneration. Not at all. God 
declares that he adopts our babies as his own before they are 
born, when he promises that he will be our God and the God of 
our descendants after us [Gen. 17:7]. Their salvation is embraced 
in this word. No one will dare be so insolent toward God as to 
deny that his promise of itself suffices for its effect. 

*Few realize how much injury the dogma that baptism is neces- 
sary for salvation,*® badly expounded, has entailed. As a conse- 
quence, they are less cautious. For, where the opinion has pre- 
vailed that all are lost who have not happened to be baptized 
with water, our condition is worse than that of God’s ancient 
people—as if the grace of God were now more restricted than 
under the law! For men will think that Christ has come not to 
fulfill the promises but to abolish them [cf. Matt. 5:17], seeing 
that the promise (which was then effective enough of itself to 
confer salvation before the eighth day) [Gen. 17:7; cf. v. 12] now 
would not be valid without the aid of a sign. 


2z. Women not permitted to baptize* 

‘The practice before Augustine was born is first of all inferred 
from Tertullian, who held that a woman was not allowed to 
speak in the church, and also not to teach, to baptize, or to offer. 
This was that she might not claim for herself the function of any 
man, much less that of a priest.“ Epiphanius also is a trustworthy 
witness of this matter when he upbraids Marcion for having given 
women permission to baptize. 

And I am well aware of the answer of those who think other- 
wise: that there is a great difference between common usage and 
an extraordinary remedy required by dire necessity. But since 
Epiphanius declares that it is a mockery to give women the right 
to baptize and makes no exception, it is clear enough that he 


37 Augustine, Against the Letter of Parmenianus I. xiii. 29 (MPL 43. 71). 

37x The following words are from the 1545 edition. 

88 Gratian, Decretum III. iv. 20 (Friedberg I. 1367; MPL 187. 1800), from the 
Statuta ecclesiae antiqua, canons xcix, c (Mansi III. 959). 

89 There is a popular belief, wholly unfounded, that Calvin taught the doctrine 
he here condemns: that infants who die unbaptized are necessarily damned. 
He reiterates his rejection of this error in sec. 22, below; cf. also IV. xvi. 6, 
7,17, 19, 26, 31. Calvin does not teach with the Augsburg Confession, art. ix, 
that “‘baptism is necessary to salvation.” 

to Tertullian, On Baptism xvii (CCL Tertullianus I. 291; tr. ANF III. 679). 
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condemns this corrupt practice as inexcusable under any pretext. 
Also in the third book, where he teaches that permission was not 
even given to the holy mother of Christ, he adds no reservation. 


22. Zipporah’s circumcision of her son no precedent for baptism 
by women* 

‘The example of Zipporah is inappropriately cited by our op- 
ponents [Ex. 4:25]. For, from the fact that the angel of God was 
appeased after she took up a stone and circumcised her son, they 
wrongly infer that her act was approved by God. Otherwise, one 
would have to say that God was pleased with the worship which 
had been raised up by the nations transported from Assyria [II 
Kings 17:32-33]. 

But other valid reasons prove that it was stupid to be led to 
imitate what the foolish woman did. If I were to say that this was 
something unusual which ought not to be taken as an example, 
and (particularly since we nowhere read that an express command 
to circumcise was given to priests) that the case of circumcision is 
different from that of baptism—this should be sufficient refutation. 
For Christ’s words are plain: “Go, teach all nations, and baptize” 
[Matt. 28:19]. Seeing that he ordained the same men as heralds 
of the gospel and ministers of baptism, and no one in the church 
(as the apostle testifies) takes that honor upon himself except one 
who has been called as Aaron [Heb. 5:4]—whoever baptizes with- 
out a lawful call usurps another’s office [cf. I Peter 4:15]. 

Even in the smallest things, as in food and drink, whatever we 
undertake with a doubtful conscience, Paul openly pronounces 
to be sin [Rom. 14:23]. Therefore, in baptism by women there is 
much graver sin where it is-plain that a rule given by Christ is 
violated, inasmuch as we know that it is unlawful to put asunder 
what God has joined together [Matt. 19:6; Mark 10:9].% 

But I pass over all of this. I should like my readers to note that 
nothing was farther from Zipporah’s purpose than to perform 
some service to God. Seeing her son in danger, she complained 
and murmured, and angrily cast his foreskin on the ground, and 


41 Epiphanius (315~—413), Panarion sive arcula adversus haereses xlii. 4; Ixxix. 
3 (GCS 31. 100; 37. 477; MPG 41. 699 f.; 42. 745 f.); Eugenius IV, bull Exul- 
tate Deo (1439) (Mansi XXXI. 1055; Mirbt, Quellen, 4th ed., p. 235); J- 
as a Loci praecipui, de vi, usu, et dignitate baptismi (Strasbourg, 1556, 


242). 
az This argument had been used by Calvin’s Lutheran opponent, J. Westphal, 
op. cit., p. 238. 
a Referring to the statement just, above that it is his “heralds of the gospel” 
who are “ministers of baptism.” If women baptize, these two functions are 
“put asunder.” 
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so reviled her husband that he also at the same time became angry 
against God. In short, it is plain that this whole matter arose from 
her impetuosity, because she clamored against God and her hus- 
band that she was compelled to shed her son’s blood. Besides, 
even if she had behaved herself well in everything else, it is inex- 
cusable temerity that she circumcised her son in the presence of 
her husband—not any private individual, but Moses, the chief 
prophet of God, than whom no greater ever arose in Israel. This 
was no more permitted to her than for women today to baptize 
in the presence of a bishop. 

But this principle will easily and immediately settle the con- 
troversy: infants are not barred from the Kingdom of Heaven 
just because they happen to depart the present life before they 
have been immersed in water. Yet we have already seen‘ that 
serious injustice is done to God’s covenant if we do not assent to it, 
as if it were weak of itself, since its effect depends neither upon 
baptism nor upon any additions. Afterward, a sort of seal is added 
to the sacrament, not to confer efficacy upon God’s promise as if 
it were invalid of itself, but only to confirm it to us. From this it 
follows that the children of believers are baptized not in order 
that they who were previously strangers to the church may then 
for the first time become children of God, but rather that, be- 
cause by the blessing of the promise they already belonged to the 
body of Christ, they are received into the church with this solemn 
sign.“* 

‘Accordingly, if, when the sign is omitted, this is neither from 
sloth nor contempt nor negligence, we are safe from all danger. 
It is, therefore, much more holy to revere God’s ordinance, namely, 
that we should seek the sacraments from those only to whom the 
Lord has committed them. When we cannot receive them from 
the church, the grace of God is not so bound to them but that 
we may obtain it by faith from the Word of the Lord. 


44 Cf. sec. 20, above, notes 36 and 39. 
44x “Afterward ... solemn sign.” From 1545 edition. 
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°CHAPTER XVI 


INFANT BAPTisM BEsT ACCORDS WITH CHRIST’s INSTITUTION 
AND THE NATURE OF THE SIGN* 


(Infant baptism, considered in relation to what it typifies, cor- 
responds to circumcision and ts authorized in the covenant with 
Abraham, 1-6) 

z. The attack on infant baptism* 

»But since in this age certain frantic spirits have grievously dis- 
turbed the church over infant baptism, and do not cease their 
agitation, I cannot refrain from adding an appendix! here to re- 
strain their mad ravings. If this may perhaps seem too long to any 
man, let him, I pray, ponder with himself that, in such an impor- 
tant matter, we ought so to esteem purity of doctrine as well as 
the peace of the church that we must not fastidiously take excep- 
tion to anything conducive to the achievement of both. Besides, 
I shall try to organize this discourse so that it will serve to explain 
the mystery of baptism more clearly. ‘They attack infant baptism 
with an argument seemingly quite plausible, by boasting that it 
is not founded upon any institution of God, but has been intro- 
duced only through men’s presumption and depraved curiosity, and 
at last received into use rashly and with stupid complacency.” For 
a sacrament, unless it rests upon the sure foundation of God's 


1 This chapter, devoted to the refutation of the Anabaptist rejection of pedo- 
baptism, is called an “appendix” to the preceding exposition of baptism, 
and the need for adding it is associated by Calvin with the current agitation 
on this issue. With the exception of sec. 31, added in 1559, all but a few 
sentences of the chapter appeared first in the 1539 edition. Recent studies 
of the sources and literature of the Anabaptist movement are reviewed by 
G. H. Williams, “Studies in the Radical Reformation (1517—-1618),” Church 
History XXVII (1958), 46-69. For the present interest, see esp. pp. 52 ff. : 
6o f. Anabaptist doctrines are illustrated in the texts presented in LCC XXV; 
this volume has also a bibliography of English titles by Professor Williams, 
pp. 285-294. Cf. the titles given in IV. xv. 1, note 1, and especially, against 
infant baptism, J. Warns, Baptism: Studies in the Origin of Christian 
Baptism. 

Calvin has in mind article i of the Anabaptist confession framed at Schleit- 
heim (1527), recited in Latin, and controverted by Zwingli in his treatise 
In Catabaptistarum strophas elenchus (Opera, ed. Schuler and Schulthess, 
III. 388; tr. Refutation of the Tricks of the Baptists [Selected Works of 
Zwinglt], ed. S. M. Jackson, p. 178). For an English translation of this con- 
fession from the original German, see J. C. Wenger, “The Schleitheim Con- 
fession of Faith,” Mennonite Quarterly Review XIX (1945), 243-253. See 
also in the work edited by G. F. Hershberger, The Recovery of the Anabap- 
tist Vision, chapters by F. Blanke, ‘““The Anabaptists and the Reformation” 
(pp. 57-68), and J. S. Oyer, “The Reformers Oppose the Anabaptist The- 


ology” (pp. 202~218). 


s 
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Word, hangs by a thread. But when the matter is rightly weighed, 
what if it shall be evident that such an injurious charge is falsely 
and unjustly brought against the Lord’s holy ordinance? Let us 
therefore investigate its origin. If it appears to have been con- 
trived by the mere rashness of men, let us bid it farewell and 
measure the true observance of baptism by God’s will alone. But 
if it be proved by no means lacking his sure authority, we must 
beware lest, in abolishing God’s holy ordinances, we also become 
insolent toward their Author himself. 


2. The meaning of baptism determined 

>First, it is a doctrine well enough known and confessed among 
all godly men that a right consideration of signs does not rest 
solely in external ceremonies, but depends chiefly upon the 
promise and the spiritual mysteries, which the Lord ordains the 
ceremonies themselves to represent. Therefore, let him who would 
fully learn the value of baptism, its object, and indeed its entire 
nature, not fix his thought upon the element and the physical 
appearance, but rather raise it to God’s promises which are there 
offered to us, and to the inner mysteries which are represented in 
it. He who grasps these things has attained the solid truth of 
baptism, and, so to speak, its entire substance. And from this he 
will also be taught the reason and use of outward sprinkling. On 
the other hand, he who contemptuously disregards these things 
and has his attention fixed and bound wholly to the visible cere- 
mony will understand neither the force nor the character of bap- 
tism—and not even the meaning of the water or its use. This 
statement is proved by so many and such clear testimonies of 
Scripture that it is not necessary to pursue it further for the pres- 
ent. It therefore now remains for us, from the promises given in 
baptism, to inquire what its force and nature are. Scripture de- 
clares that baptism first points to the cleansing of our sins, which 
we obtain from Christ’s blood; then to the mortification of our 
flesh, which rests upon participation in his death and through 
which believers are reborn into newness of life and into the fel- 
lowship of Christ. All that is taught in the Scriptures concerning 
baptism can be referred to this summary, except that baptism is 
also a symbol} for bearing witness to our religion before men. 


3. Baptism and circumcision 
>But since before baptism was instituted God’s people had cir- 


3“Symbolum,” rarely used by Calvin with reference to a sacrament, but here 
replacing tessera, which is used in the 1539 to 1554 editions (OS V. 306, 
nete e). 
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cumcision* instead, let us examine how these two signs differ 
from each other, and in what respects they are alike. From this 
will appear the anagogic relationship® of the one to the other. 
When the Lord commands Abraham to observe circumcision, he 
previously states that he will be God to him and his descendants 
[Gen. 17:7, 10], adding that he possesses the abundance and sufhi- 
ciency of all things [Gen. 17:1, 6, 8]. This he does in order that 
Abraham may regard His hand as the source of every good. The 
promise of eternal life is contained in these words as Christ inter- 
prets them, drawing an argument from them for the immortality 
and resurrection of believers. For Christ says, “He is not the God 
of the dead but of the living” [Luke 20:38; Matt. 22:32]. Paul 
also, therefore, when he shows to the Ephesians out of what de- 
struction the Lord has delivered them, from the fact that they 
had not been admitted into the covenant of circumcision infers 
that they were without Christ, without God, without hope, 
strangers to the testaments of promise [Eph. 2:12]—all of which 
the covenant itself contained. But the first access to God, the first 
entry into immortal life, is the forgiveness of sins. Accordingly, 
this corresponds to the promise of baptism that we shall be 
cleansed. Afterward, the Lord covenants with Abraham that he 
should walk before him in uprightness and innocence of heart 
[Gen. 17:1]. This applies to mortification, or regeneration. And 
lest anyone be in doubt, Moses more clearly explains elsewhere, 
when exhorting the Israelite people to circumcise the foreskin of 
their heart for the Lord [Deut. 10:16], that circumcision is the 
sign of mortification; on this account Israel has been chosen as 
the people of God out of all the nations of the earth [Deut. 10:15]. 
As God, when he adopts the posterity of Abraham as his people, 
commands them to be circumcised, so Moses declares that they 
ought to be circumcised in heart, explaining the true meaning of 
this carnal circumcision [Deut. 30:6]. Again, that no man should 


*Cf. Zwingli, Refutation of the Tricks of the Baptists: “Circumcision among 
the ancients (so far as it was sacramental) was the same as baptism with us” 
(Opera, ed. Schuler and Schulthess, III. 366; tr. Selected Works, p. 139). Cf. 
sec. 4, below, last sentence; sec. 10; Augustine, City of God XVI. xxvii (MPL 
41. 307; tr. NPNF II. 321); Aquinas, Summa Theol. III. lxx. 1. 3. The argu- 
ment for infant baptism is closely associated with the covenant of promise, 
the sacrament of which in the Old Testament was circumcision. The rela- 
tion of circumcision to baptism in the thought of the New Testament church 
is carefully examined by O. Cullmann, Baptism in the New Testament, ch. 
iv. Pannier cites a statement of Francis Lambert in Somme Chrestienne 
(1529), placing baptism in clear succession to circumcision (Pannier, Insti- 
tution III. 321). 

5 Fair 4 a On anagogy in Biblical exegesis, see The Interpreter’s Bible 1. 
121. Calvin regards circumcision anagogically as the anticipation of baptism. 
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strive after it by his own strength, Moses teaches that it is a work 
of God’s grace. All these things are so often reiterated by the 
prophets that there is no need to heap up here the many texts, as 
they occur repeatedly [Jer. 4:4; Ezek. 16:30]. We have, therefore, 
a spiritual promise given tp the patriarchs in circumcision such as 
is given us in baptism, since it represented for them forgiveness of 
sins and mortification of flesh. Moreover, as we have taught that 
Christ is the foundation of baptism, in whom both of these reside, 
so it is also evident that he is the foundation of circumcision. For 
he is promised to Abraham, and in him the blessing of all nations 
[Gen. 12:2-3]. To seal this grace, the sign of circumcision is added. 


4. The difference is in externals only* 

>Now we can see without difficulty the similarity and difference 
of these two signs. The promise (in which we have shown the 
power of the signs to consist) is the same in both, namely, that of 
God’s fatherly favor, of forgiveness of sins, and of eternal life. 
Then the thing represented is the same, namely, regeneration. 
In both there is one foundation upon which the fulfillment of 
these things rests. Therefore, there is no difference in the inner 
mystery, by which the whole force and character of the sacra- 
ments are to be weighed. What dissimilarity remains lies in the 
outward ceremony, which is a very slight factor, since the most 
weighty part depends upon the promise and the thing signified. 
We therefore conclude that, apart from the difference in the 
visible ceremony, whatever belongs to circumcision pertains like- 
wise to baptism. To this anagogic relationship and comparison 
we are guided by the rule of the apostle, which bids us examine 
all Scriptural interpretation according to the proportion of faith 
[Rom. 12:3, 6].6 And the thing is so true we can almost touch it. 
For circumcision was for the Jews their first entry into the 
church, because it was a token’ to them by which they were as- 
sured of adoption as the people and household of God, and they 
in turn professed to enlist in God’s service. In like manner, we 
also are consecrated to God through baptism, to be reckoned as 
his people, and in turn we swear fealty to him. By this it appears 
incontrovertible that baptism has taken the place of circumcision 
‘to fulfill the same office among us. 


5. Infants are participants in the covenant* 

>Now, if we choose to investigate whether it is right to admin- 
ister baptism to infants, shall we not say that a man is talking non- 
6 “Ad proportionem fidei.” Cf. IV. xiii. 3. 
™“Tessera,” C£. IV. xiv. 1, note 2, and sec. 2, note 3, above. 
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sense or indeed raving who would halt with the mere element of 
water and outward observance, but cannot bear to turn his mind 
to the spiritual mystery? If any account of this is made, it will be 
evident that baptism is properly administered to infants as 
something owed to them. For in early times the Lord did not 
deign to have them circumcised without making them partici- 
pants in all those things which were then signified by circum- 
cision [cf. Gen. 17:12]. Otherwise, he would have mocked his 
people with mere trickery if he had nursed them on meaningless 
symbols, which is a dreadful thing even to hear of. For he ex- 
pressly declares that the circumcision of a tiny infant will be in 
lieu of a seal to certify the promise of the covenant. But if the 
covenant still remains firm and steadfast, it applies no less today 
to the children of Christians than under the Old Testament it 
pertained to the infants of the Jews. Yet if they are participants 
in the thing signified, why shall they be debarred from the sign? 
If they grasp the truth, why shall they be driven away from the 
figure? Notwithstanding, the outward sign so cleaves to the word in 
the sacrament that it cannot be separated from it; yet if the sign 
is considered separately from the word, which, I ask you, shall 
we esteem more? Obviously, since we see that the sign serves the 
word, we shall say that it is under the word, and shall relegate 
it to a lower place. Therefore, since the word ‘‘baptism” is ap- 
plied to infants, why shall the sign, which is an appendix of the 
word, be denied to them? This one reason, if no others were at 
hand, would be quite enough to refute all those who would speak 
in opposition. The objection that there was a stated day for cir- 
cumcision® is sheer evasion. We admit that we are not now bound to 
certain days like the Jews; but since the Lord, without fixing the 
day, yet declares that he is pleased to receive infants into his 
covenant with a solemn rite, what more do we require? 


6. Difference in the mode of confirmation only* 

*Yet Scripture opens to us a still surer knowledge of the truth. 
Indeed, it is most evident that the covenant which the Lord once 
made with Abraham [cf. Gen. 17:14] is no less in force today for 
Christians than it was of old for the Jewish people, and that this 
word relates no less to Christians than it then related to the Jews. 
Unless perhaps we think that Christ by his coming lessened or 
curtailed the grace of the Father—but this is nothing but execrable 
blasphemy! Accordingly, the children of the Jews also, because they 
had been made heirs of his covenant and distinguished from the 
children of the impious, were called a holy seed [Ezra 9:2; Isa. 
® Argument similarly answered by Zwingli (CR Zwingli IV. 330). 
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6:13]. For this same reason, the children of Christians are con- 
sidered holy; and even though born with only one believing par- 
ent, by the apostle’s testimony they differ from the unclean seed 
of idolators [I Cor. 7:14]. Now seeing that the Lord, immediately 
after making the covenant with Abraham, commanded it to be 
sealed in infants by an outward sacrament [Gen. 17:12], what ex- 
cuse will Christians give for not testifying and sealing it in their 
children today? 

And let no one object against me that the Lord did not com- 
mand that his covenant be confirmed by any other symbol than 
circumcision, which has long since been abolished. There is a 
ready answer that for the time of the Old Testament he insti- 
tuted circumcision to confirm his covenant, but that after circum- 
cision was abolished, the same reason for confirming his covenant 
(which we have in common with the Jews) still holds good. Con- 
sequently, we must always diligently consider what is common to 
both, and what they have apart from us. The covenant is common, 
and the reason for confirming it is common. Only the manner of 
confirmation is different—what was circumcision for them was 
replaced for us by baptism. Otherwise, if the testimony by which 
the Jews were assured of the salvation of their posterity is taken 
away from us, Christ’s coming would have the effect of making 
God’s grace more obscure and less attested for us than it had 
previously been for the Jews. Now, this cannot be said without 
grievously slandering Christ, through whom the Father’s infinite 
goodness was more clearly and liberally poured out upon the 
earth and declared to men than ever before. And if so, we must 
admit that at least it should not be concealed with more malign in- 
tent, nor revealed with weaker testimony than under the dim 
shadows of the law. 


(Christ invited and blessed little children: we should not ex- 

clude them from the sign, and the benefit, of baptism, 7-9) 
7. Jesus and the children 

>For this reason, the Lord Jesus, wishing to give an example by 
which the world would understand that he came to enlarge rather 
than to limit the Father’s mercy, tenderly embraces the infants 
offered to him, chiding his disciples for trying to deny them access 
to him, because they were leading away from him those to whom 
the Kingdom of Heaven belonged [Matt. 19:13-15]. But (some- 
one will say) what does baptism have in common with Christ’s 
embracing the children? For it is not related that he baptized 
them, but that he took them, embraced them, and blessed them. 
Accordingly, they assert, if we would follow his example, let us 
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help infants with prayers, but not baptize them.? Let us, however, 
weigh Christ’s acts a little more carefully than such men do. For 
we must not lightly pass over the fact that Christ commands that 
the infants be presented to him, adding the reason, “for of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven” [Matt. 19:14]. And thereupon he at- 
tests his will by his act when, embracing them, he commends them 
with his prayer and blessing to his Father. If it is right for infants 
to be brought to Christ, why not also to be received into baptism, 
the symbol of our communion and fellowship with Christ? If the 
Kingdom of Heaven belongs to them, why is the sign denied 
which, so to speak, opens to them a door into the church, that, 
adopted into it, they may be enrolled among the heirs of the 
Kingdom of Heaven? How unjust of us to drive away those whom 
Christ calls to himself! ‘To deprive those whom he adorns with 
gifts! To shut out those whom he willingly receives! But if we 
wish to make an issue of the great difference between baptisin 
and this act of Christ, how much more precious shall we regard 
baptism, by which we attest that infants are contained within 
God’s covenant, than the receiving, embracing, laying on of hands, 
and prayer, by which Christ himself present declares both that they 
are his and are sanctified by him? In the other niggling argu- 
ments by which they try to discredit this passage, they only betray 
their own ignorance. For they argue from this saying of Christ, 
“Let the little ones come unto me,” that these were already some- 
what grown and now fit to come. But the Evangelists call them 
“babes and children”! [Luke 18:15; cf. Matt. 19:14; Mark 10:13]; 
by these words the Greeks mean infants at the breast. Therefore, 
the word “to come” is used simply in the sense of “to have ac- 
cess.”!! See what webs of deceit those who have hardened them- 
selves against the truth are compelled to weave! And there is not 
anything sounder in their boasting that the Kingdom of Heaven 
has not been given to infants but to those resembling them, since 
Christ says ‘‘of such,” not “of themselves.”!? For if that notion is 
accepted, what reason will Christ have for meaning to show that 
infants are not strangers to him because of age? When he com- 
mands that infants be allowed to come to him, nothing is clearer 
than that true infancy is meant. Lest this seem absurd, he adds, 
“For of such is the Kingdom of Heaven” [Matt. 19:14]. If infants 
must be included in it, it will be perfectly clear that by the expres- 


9 Cf. Zwingli to Francis Lambert, Dec. 16, 1524 (CR Zwingli VHI. 271). Zwingli 
notes that Christ baptized nobody (John 4:2). 

10“ Bpépy xat wacdia,” newly born and young children. 

11 The words are, respectively, venire and accedere. 

13 CR Zwingli IV. 300; VIII. 272. 
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sion “of such” the infants themselves and those like them are des- 
ignated. 


8. The silence of Scripture on the practice of infant baptism 
>Now, everyone may see that infant baptism was by no means 
fashioned by man, resting as it does on such firm approbation of 
Scripture. Nor is their silly objection plausible that there is no 
evidence of a single infant’s ever being baptized by the hands of 
the apostles! For even if this is not expressly related by the Evan- 
gelists, still, because infants are not excluded when mention is 
made of a family’s being baptized, who in his senses can reason 
from this that they were not baptized? If such arguments were 
valid, women should similarly be barred from the Lord’s Supper, 
since we do not read that they were admitted to it in the apos- 
tolic age [Acts 16:15, 32]; but here we are content with the rule 
of faith. For when we weigh what the institution of the Supper 
implies, it is also easy to judge from this to whom the use of it 
ought to be granted. We observe this also in baptism. Indeed, 
when we pay attention to the purpose for which it was instituted, 
we clearly see that it is just as appropriate to infants as to older 
persons. For this reason, infants cannot be deprived of it without 
open violation of the will of God, its author. The opponents of 
infant baptism spread among the simple folk the notion that 
many years passed after Christ’s resurrection during which infant 
baptism was unknown." In this they are most shamefully un- 
truthful. For indeed, there is no writer, however ancient, who 
does not regard its origin in the apostolic age as a certainty. 


9. The blessing of infant baptism 

>It remains for us to indicate briefly what sort of benefit comes 
from this observance, both to the believers who present their 
children to be baptized, and to the infants themselves!5 who are 
baptized with the sacred water—lest anyone despise it as useless 
and unprofitable. Yet, if it enters anyone’s mind to jest at infant 
baptism on this pretext, he is mocking the command of circum- 
cision given by the Lord. For what will they bring forward to 
impugn infant baptism that may not be turned back against cir- 


13 Cf. sec. 1, above, note 2. 

14 Irenaeus, Adversus haereses II. xxii. 4, as often interpreted (MPG 7. 784 and 
note 87; tr. ANF I. 391; cf. note 9); Origen, Commentary on Romans V. ix 
(MPG 14. 1047); and Cyprian, Letters lxiv. 6 (CSEL 3. ii. 721), are among 
the early witnesses to the view. 

15 Calvin has numerous suggestions of the effect of baptism upon the religious 
consciousness of the child as in course of time he is made aware of its signifi- 
cance. Cf. sec. 17, below. 
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cumcision? Thus the Lord punishes the arrogance of those who 
at once condemn what they cannot comprehend with their carnal 
sense. But God provides us with other weapons to beat down their 
stupidity. For this holy institution of his, by which we feel our 
faith singularly comforted,'® does not deserve to be called super- 
fluous. For God’s sign, communicated to a child as by an im- 
pressed seal, confirms the promise given to the pious parent, and 
declares it to be ratified that the Lord will be God not only to 
him but to his seed; and that he wills to manifest his goodness 
and grace not only to him but to his descendants even to the 
thousandth generation [Ex. 20:6].!7 God’s boundless generosity, in 
showing itself there, first gives men ample occasion to proclaim 
his glory, then floods godly hearts with uncommon happiness, 
which quickens men to a deeper love of their kind Father, as 
they see his concern on their behalf for their posterity. 

If anyone should object that the promise ought to be enough 
to confirm the salvation of our children, I disregard this argu- 
ment. For God views this otherwise; as he perceives our weak- 
ness, so he has willed to deal tenderly with us in this matter. 
Accordingly, let those who embrace the promise that God's 
mercy is to be extended to their children deem it their duty to 
offer them to the church to be sealed by the symbol of mercy, and 
thereby to arouse themselves to a surer confidence, because they 
see with their very eyes the covenant of the Lord engraved upon 
the bodies of their children. On the other hand, the children re- 
ceive some benefit from their baptism: being engrafted into the 
body of the church, they are somewhat more commended to the 
other members. Then, when they have grown up, they are greatly 
spurred to an earnest zeal for worshiping God, by whom they 
were received as children through a solemn symbol of adoption 
before they were old enough to recognize him as Father. Finally, 
we ought to be greatly afraid of that threat, that God will wreak 
vengeance upon any man who disdains to mark his child with the 
symbol of the covenant; for by such contempt the proffered grace 
is refused, and, as it were, foresworn [Gen. 17:14]. 


(Answer to the Anabaptist argument that baptism is not to be 
associated with circumcision, ro—16) 

ro. Differences falsely alleged* 
‘Now let us examine the arguments by which certain mad 


186 “Eximia consolatione.” Cadier, Institution IV. 323, note 1, refers at this 
point to the Heidelberg Catechism, Question 1: “What is thy only com- 
fort .. .?” 

11 Cf. II. viii. 21, note 31, and sec. 15, below. 
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beasts ceaselessly assail this holy institution of God. First of all, 
since they feel that they are immoderately cramped and con- 
strained by the likeness between baptism and circumcision, they 
strive to set these two signs apart by a wide difference so that there 
may seem to be nothing in common between them. For they say 
that these two signify different things, that the covenant in each 
is quite different, and the calling of children under each not the 
same. But when they set out to prove this first point, they pre- 
tend that circumcision was a figure of mortification, not of bap- 
tism. This we most willingly concede to them, for it supports us 
very well. The only proof of our opinion we are using is that 
baptism and circumcision are signs of mortification. From this 
we gather that baptism is put in place of circumcision in order 
to represent to us what circumcision signified to the Jews of old.'8 
In asserting a difference between the covenants, with what barba- 
rous boldness do they dissipate and corrupt Scripture! And not in 
one passage only—but so as to leave nothing safe or untouched! 
For they depict the Jews to us as so carnal that they are more like 
beasts than men. A covenant with them would not go beyond 
the temporal life, and the promises given them would rest in 
present and physical benefits.'® If this doctrine should obtain, 
what would remain save that the Jewish nation was satiated for 
a time with God’s benefits (as men fatten a herd of swine in a 
sty), only to perish in eternal destruction? For when we mention 
circumcision and the promises attached to it, they at once reply 
that circumcision was a literal sign and its promises were carnal. 


11. The promises were spiritual* 

>Clearly, if circumcision was a literal sign, we must estimate 
baptism to be the same. For the apostle, in the second chapter of 
Colossians, makes neither more spiritual than the other. For he 
says that we were circumcised in Christ not by a circumcision 
made with hands, when we laid aside the body of sin which dwelt 
in our flesh. This he calls the “circumcision of Christ” [Col. 2:11]. 
Afterward, to explain this statement, he adds that in baptism we 
were “buried with Christ” [Col. 2:12]. What do these words mean, 
except that the fulfillment and truth of baptism are also the truth 
and fulfillment of circumcision, since they signify one and the 
same thing? For he is striving to demonstrate that baptism is for 
the Christians what circumcision previously was for the Jews. 
Since we have already clearly explained that the promises of both 
signs and the mysteries they represent agree, we shall not for the 


18 Cf. sec. 6, above. 
19 Cf. IL. x. 1; II. xi. g. 
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present tarry longer over this. I shall only admonish believers 
that, though I do not speak, they should ponder among them- 
selves whether they ought to think a sign merely earthly and 
literal when it represents nothing but what is spiritual and 
heavenly. But that they may not sell their smoke” to the simple- 
minded, we shall refute one objection with which they cover this 
utterly shameless lie. It is quite certain that the primary promises, 
which contained that covenant ratified with the Israelites by God 
under the Old Testament, were spiritual and referred to eternal 
life; then, conversely, that they were received by the fathers 
spiritually (as was fitting) in order that they might gain there- 
from assurance of the life to come, to which they aspired with 
their whole heart. But meanwhile we do not deny that he at- 
tested his good will to them by earthly and physical benefits, by 
which we say that the hope of the promises of spiritual things 
was also confirmed. For example, when God promised eternal 
blessedness to his servant Abraham, in order to lay a clear indica- 
tion of his favor before his eyes, he added another promise con- 
cerning the possession of the Land of Canaan [Gen. 15:1, 18]. 
In this way we ought to understand all the earthly promises 
given to the Jewish nation: that the spiritual promise, as the head 
to which they refer, should always hold the first place. ‘And 
since I have treated these matters at some length in the difference 
between the New and Old Testaments,?! I now touch them more 
lightly. 


12. Physical and spiritual infancy 

>In the use of the term “children” they find this difference: 
those who had their origin from his seed were called the children 
of Abraham under the Old Testament; now, those who imitate 
his faith are called by this name. They therefore say that that 
physical infancy which was engrafted into the fellowship of the 
covenant through circumcision foreshadowed the spiritual in- 
fants of the New Testament, who were regenerated to immortal 
life by God’s Word.”2 In these words, indeed, we see a feeble 
spark of truth. But those fickle spirits gravely sin in seizing upon 
whatever first comes to hand where they ought to proceed fur- 
ther, and in stubbornly clinging to one word where they ought 
to compare many things together. From this it can only happen 
that they are repeatedly deceived, for they do not apply them- 


20 “Fumos suos ... vendant.” Cf. IV. vii. 11, note 27. 

21 Cf, II. x, xi; Comm. Gen. 48:1—4. 

22 The position of Melchior Hofmann. Cf. Bibliotheca Reformatoria. Neer- 
landica, ed. S. Cramer, V. 294. 
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selves to a sound knowledge of anything. Indeed, we admit that 
the carnal seed of Abraham for a time held the place of the 
spiritual seed which is engrafted in him through faith. For we 
are called his children, although we have no blood relationship 
with him by nature [Gal. 4:28; cf. Rom. 4:12]. But if, as they 
plainly indicate, they mean that God’s spiritual blessing was 
never promised to Abraham’s physical offspring, they are gravely 
mistaken in this. We should, accordingly, aim at a better target, 
to which we are directed by the very sure guidance of Scripture. 
Therefore, the Lord promises Abraham that he will have off- 
spring in whom all the nations of the earth will be blessed [Gen. 
12:3], and at the same time assures him that He will be his God 
and the God of his descendants [Gen. 17:7]. All those who by faith 
receive Christ as author of the blessing are heirs of this promise, 
and are therefore called children of Abraham. 


13. Abraham was father of all who believe* 

>After Christ’s resurrection, the boundaries of God’s Kingdom 
began to extend far and wide among all nations generally, in 
order that according to Christ’s saying, believers might be gath- 
ered together from everywhere to sit down with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob in heavenly glory {[Matt. 8:11]. Yet many centuries 
previously he had embraced the Jews with the same great mercy. 
And because, passing by all others, he chose this one nation in 
which to confine his grace for a time, he called it his own [Ex. 
19:5] and his purchased [Ex. 15:16] people. 

Circumcision was given to attest this beneficence in order to 
teach the Jews by its symbol that God is the Author of their sal- 
vation. By a knowledge of this their minds were raised to the 
hope of eternal life. For what would be lacking to one whom God 
had, once for all, received into safekeeping? Therefore, to prove 
that the Gentiles as well as the Jews were children of Abraham, 
the apostle speaks in this way: Abraham, he says, was in uncir- 
cumcision justified by faith. Afterward, he received the sign of 
circumcision, the seal of the righteousness of faith, that he might 
be the father of all believers, both of uncircumcision and of cir- 
cumcision, not of those who boast of circumcision alone, but of 
those who follow the faith which, in uncircumcision, our father 
Abraham had [Rom. 4:10-12]. Do we not see that both kinds are 
made equal in honor? For, during the time set by God’s decree, 
Abraham was father of the circumcision. After the wall was 
broken down (as the apostle elsewhere writes [Eph. 2:14]) which 
separated Gentiles from Jews, the Gentiles too were given access to 
God’s Kingdom, and Abraham became their father—and that 
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apart from the sign of circumcision, for they have baptism in 
place of it. But in order to crush the haughtiness of some who, 
neglecting all concern for piety, preened themselves on cere- 
monies alone, Paul expressly denies that Abraham is the father 
only of those who are of the circumcision [Rom. 4:12]. In like 
manner today, one can refute the vanity of those who in baptism 
look for nothing but water. 


14. Covenant with the Jews not made void* 

*But they will bring forward in opposition another passage of 
the apostle [Rom. 9:7], where he teaches that those who are of 
the flesh are not children of Abraham, but that only those who are 
children of the promise are counted among his offspring. This 
seems to hint that physical descent from Abraham, to which we 
give some place, is nothing. 

But we must mark more carefully the case which the apostle 
is discussing there. For, intending to show the Jews how God’s 
goodness was not bound to the offspring of Abraham, indeed that 
of itself such descent conferred nothing, Paul cites, by way of 
proof, Ishmael and Esau [Rom. 9:6—13], who were rejected just 
as if they were strangers; even though they were real offspring of 
Abraham according to the flesh, the blessing rests upon Isaac 
and Jacob. From this follows what he afterward affirms, that sal- 
vation depends upon God’s mercy, which he extends to whom he 
pleases [Rom. g9:15~-16]; but that there is no reason for the Jews 
to preen themselves and boast in the name of the covenant unless 
they keep the law of the covenant, that is, obey the Word. 

Nevertheless, when Paul cast them down from vain confidence 
in their kindred, he still saw, on the other hand, that the cove- 
nant which God had made once for all with the descendants of 
Abraham could in no way be made void. Consequently, in the 
eleventh chapter he argues that Abraham’s physical progeny 
must not be deprived of their dignity. By the virtue of this, he 
teaches, the Jews are the first and natural heirs of the gospel, 
except to the extent that by their ungratefulness they were for- 
saken as unworthy—yet forsaken in such a way that the heavenly 
blessing had not departed utterly from their nation. For this 
reason, despite their stubbornness and covenant-breaking, Paul 
still calls them holy [Rom. 11:16] (such great honor does he give 
to the holy generation whom God had held worthy of his sacred 
covenant); but he calls us (if we are compared with them), as it 
were, posthumous or even abortive children of Abraham—and 
that by adoption, not by nature—as if a sapling broken from its 
tree were grafted upon the trunk of another [Rom, 11:17]. 
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Therefore, that they might not be defrauded of their privilege, 
the gospel had to be announced to them first. For they are, so to 
speak, like the first-born in God’s household. Accordingly, this 
honor was to be given them until they refused what was offered, 
and by their ungratefulness caused it to be transferred to the 
Gentiles. Yet, despite the great obstinacy with which they con- 
tinue to wage war against the gospel, we must not despise them, 
while we consider that, for the sake of the promise, God’s blessing 
still rests among them. For the apostle indeed testifies that it will 
never be completely taken away: “For the gifts and the calling of 
God are without repentance” [Rom. 11:29, Vg.]. 


15. The promise to be fulfilled not allegorically but literally 

>See what is the value of the promise given to Abraham’s de- 
scendants, and in what scale it is to be weighed. In distinguishing 
the heirs of the Kingdom from the illegitimate and foreigners, 
we have no doubt that God’s election alone rules as of free right. 
Nevertheless, we see that it pleased him especially to embrace 
Abraham’s offspring by his mercy, and, in order to attest that 
mercy more clearly, to seal it by circumcision. Now the condi- 
tion of the Christian church is exactly the same. For, as Paul 
argues in that passage that the Jews are sanctified by their parents, 
so he teaches elsewhere that the children of Christians receive 
the same sanctification from their parents [I Cor. 7:14]. From 
this he concludes that those who, on the contrary, are found 
guilty of uncleanness [I Cor. 7:15] are deservedly separated from 
the rest. 

Now, who can doubt that our opponents’ conclusion is utterly 
false: that those infants who of old were circumcised merely 
prefigured that spiritual infancy. which arises from the regenera- 
tion of God’s Word? The apostle writes that “Christ” is “a min- 
ister of the circumcision, to fulfill the promises which had been 
given to the fathers” [Rom. 15:8 p.]. Speaking thus, he does not 
philosophize as subtly as if he had spoken in this fashion: ‘‘Inas- 
much as the covenant made with Abraham applies to his de- 
scendants, Christ, to perform and discharge the pledge made once 
for all by his Father, came for the salvation of the Jewish nation.” 
Do you see how, after Christ’s resurrection also, he thinks that 
the promise of the covenant is to be fulfilled, not only allegorically 
but literally, for Abraham’s physical offspring? ‘To the same 
point applies Peter’s announcement to the Jews [Acts 2:39] that 
the benefit of the gospel belongs to them and their offspring by 
right of the covenant; and in the following chapter he calls them 
“sons of the covenant” [Acts 3:25], that is, heirs. Not very dif- 
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ferent from this is the other passage of the apostle cited above, 
where he understands and interprets circumcision imprinted 
upon infants as a testimony of that communion which they have 
with Christ [Eph. 2:11-13].73 

But if we listen to their trifles, what will become of that prom- 
ise by which the Lord in the Second Commandment of his law 
pledges to his servants that he will be merciful to their offspring 
even to the thousandth generation [Ex. 20:6]? Shall we here 
take refuge in allegories? ‘That would be too frivolous an evasion! 
Shall we say that it is abolished? But thus the law would be de- 
stroyed, which Christ came rather to establish [Matt. 5:17], in so 
far as it benefits our life. Let us accept as incontrovertible that 
God is so good and generous to his own as to be pleased, for their 
sake, also to count among his people the children whom they have 
begotten. 


16. Further apparent differences between baptism and circum- 
cision 

>Moreover, the differences that they try to thrust between bap- 
tism and circumcision are not only ridiculous and devoid of all 
semblance of reason but mutually contradictory. For, when they 
have declared that baptism applies to the first day of the spiritual 
combat, but circumcision to the eighth, after mortification is 
finished,?> immediately forgetting this, they change their tune and 
call circumcision a figure of mortification of the flesh; but bap- 
tism they call burial, to which none are to be delivered unless 
already dead. Would the ravings of the insane ever leap about so 
nimbly? For according to the first statement, baptism ought to 
precede circumcision; by the second, it is put after circumcision. 
Yet this is no new example of the way men’s wits flit up and down 
when they worship as God’s most certain Word whatever they 
have dreamed up. 

We therefore say that the foregoing difference is a mere dream. 
If they wanted to allegorize* upon the eighth day, it was still not 
fitting to do so in this way. According to the old writers, it would 
be more fitting to refer the number eight to the resurrection 
(which took place on the eighth day), upon which we know that 
newness of life depends; or to the whole course of the present 
life, during which mortification ought always to proceed until, 


28 A reference to the quotation of Eph. 2:12 in sec. 3, above. 


24 Cf. sec. 9, above, note 17. 
25 Acta des Gesprachs zwischen predicanten uund Teuffbruederen, fo. 132. 


26 ddAnyopéiv.” 
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when life is finished, it also is accomplished.?” Yet, in deferring 
circumcision until the eighth day, God may have intended to 
provide for tender infancy, since the wound would have been 
too dangerous for children newborn and still red from their 
mother.” 

How much more vigorous is the statement that we, previously 
dead, are buried through baptism, although Scripture eloquently 
protests that we are buried into death on this condition—that we 
die, and thereupon practice this mortification [Rom. 6:4]? 

A similar sleight-of-hand is their cavil that, if baptism must be 
conformed to circumcision, women ought not to be baptized.” 
For if it is quite certain that the sanctification of the Israelite 
offspring was attested by the sign of circumcision, there is no 
doubt that it was intended that from it men and women equally 
be sanctified. Only the bodies of the males were imprinted with 
it, which could be imprinted by nature, yet in such a way that 
the women might be through them, so to speak, companions and 
partners of circumcision. Therefore, setting aside these absurdi- 
ties of theirs, let us cling to the resemblance between baptism 
and circumcision, which we see most completely in accord with 
respect to the inner mystery, the promises, the use, and the effi- 
cacy. 


(Answer to the argument that infants are incapable of faith, 
17-20) 

17. Children should also have life in Christ 
>They think that they are putting forward a very strong reason 

why children are to be barred from baptism when they claim 

that children because of their age are not yet able to understand 
the mystery signified in it, namely, spiritual regeneration, which 
cannot take place in earliest infancy. Our opponents therefore 
conclude that children are to be considered solely as children of 

Adam until they reach an appropriate age for the second birth.*¥ 

But God’s truth everywhere opposes all these arguments. For if 

27 Augustine, Letters clvii. 14 (MPL 33. 680; tr. FC 20. 330); Augustine, Against 
Faustus the Manichee xvi. 29 (MPL 42. 335; tr. NPNF IV. 21 f.). 

26 Cf. the interpretation of Ps. 8:2 in I. xvi. 3. 

29 Cf. Zwingli’s similar reply to this Anabaptist argument (Acta des Gesprachs, 
fo. 137) in his Refutation of the Baptist Tricks (Opera, ed. Schuler and 
Schulthess, III. 424; tr. Selected Works of Zwingli, ed. S. M. Jackson, p. 236). 

30 The argument in secs. 17-23 is a response to Balthasar Hubmaier’s treatise 
On the Christian Baptism of Believers (CR Zwingli IV. 594, 611-615, 624, 
note g). The concept of rebirth as habitually employed by Anabaptist writers 
differed widely from Calvin’s doctrine of regeneration (I. xv. 4; II. iii; IV. 


xv. 6f.; Comm. John 3:3~7). Cf. LCC XXV, index, s.vv. “Rebirth,” “Re- 
born.” 
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it is admitted that they are among the children of Adam, they 
are left in death, since in Adam we can but die [Rom. 5:12 ff.]. 
On the contrary, Christ commands that they be brought to him 
[Matt. 19:14]. Why is this? Because he is life. Therefore, to 
quicken them he makes them partakers in himself, while these 
fellows sentence them to banishment and death. 

For if they hesitate in this, saying that infants do not perish 
though they are counted as children of Adam, their error is 
quite sufficiently refuted by the testimony of Scripture. For, since 
Scripture declares that in Adam all die, it follows that no hope 
of life remains except in Christ [I Cor. 15:22]. Therefore, to 
become heirs of life, we must have communion with him. Again, 
since it is written in another passage that we are all by nature 
subject to God’s wrath [Eph. 2:3], and conceived in sin [Ps. 51:5], 
which always involves condemnation, we must depart from our 
nature before God’s Kingdom can be opened to us. And what 
can be said more clearly than that flesh and blood cannot possess 
the Kingdom of God [I Cor. 15:50, cf. Vg.]? Therefore, let all 
that is ours be destroyed (which will not be accomplished apart 
from regeneration); then we shall inherit the Kingdom. In short, 
if Christ speaks truly when he declares that he is life [John 11:25; 
14:6], we must be engrafted into him in order to be freed from 
bondage to death. 

But how (they ask) are infants, unendowed with knowledge of 
good or evil, regenerated?*! We reply that God’s work, though 
beyond our understanding, is still not annulled. Now it is per- 
fectly clear that those infants who are to be saved (as some are 
surely saved from that early age) are previously regenerated by 
the Lord. For if they bear with them an inborn corruption from 
their mother’s womb, they must be cleansed of it before they can 
be admitted into God’s Kingdom, for nothing polluted or de- 
filed may enter there [Rev. 21:27]. If they are born sinners, as 
both David and Paul affirm [Eph. 2:3; Ps. 51:5], either they re- 
main unpleasing and hateful to God, or they must be justified. 
And what further do we seek, when the Judge himself plainly 
declares that entry into heavenly life opens only to men who are 
born anew [John: 3:3]? 

And to silence such gainsayers, God provided a proof in John 
the Baptist, whom he sanctified in his mother’s womb [Luke 1:15] 
—something he could do in others. And they do not gain any- 
thing here by this mocking evasion—that it was only once, and 
that from this one instance it does not immediately follow that 
the Lord usually deals thus with infants. But we are not arguing 
$1 Hubmaier, op. cit. (CR Zwingli IV. 612, note 2). 
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in this way either. Our purpose is solely to show that they un- 
justly and wickedly shut God’s power within these narrow limits 
to which it does not permit itself to be confined. Their other 
quibble has no more weight. They claim that, in accordance 
with the usual mode of expression of Scripture, the phrase ‘from 
the womb” is merely the equivalent of saying “from childhood.” 
But we can clearly see that the angel, when he declared this to 
Zechariah, meant something else, namely, that John would, while 
yet unborn, be filled with the Holy Spirit. Let us not attempt, 
then, to impose a law upon God to keep him from sanctifying 
whom he pleases, just as he sanctified this child, inasmuch as his 
power is not lessened. 


18. Argument from the infancy of Christ* 

>Truly, Christ was sanctified from earliest infancy in order that 
he might sanctify in himself his elect from every age without 
distinction. For, to wipe out the guilt of the disobedience which 
had been committed in our flesh, he took that very flesh that in 
it, for our sake, and in our stead, he might achieve perfect 
obedience. Thus, he was conceived of the Holy Spirit in order 
that, in the flesh taken, fully imbued with the holiness of the 
Spirit, he might impart that holiness to us. If we have in Christ 
the most perfect example of all the graces which God bestows 
upon his children, in this respect also he will be for us a proof 
that the age of infancy is not utterly averse to sanctification. 

Howsoever this may be, we consider it incontrovertible that no 
one of the elect is called from the present life before being sanc- 
tified and regenerated by the Spirit of God. They counter with 
the objection that the Spirit in Scripture recognizes no regenera- 
tion except from incorruptible seed, that is, from God’s Word 
[I Peter 1:23].*? In this they wrongly interpret Peter’s statement, 
which has reference only to believers who had been taught by 
the preaching of the gospel. We indeed admit that to such per- 
sons the Word of the Lord is the only seed of spiritual regenera- 
tion; but we deny the inference from this that infants cannot be 
regenerated by God’s power, which is as easy and ready to him 
as it is incomprehensible and wonderful to us. Besides, it would 
be an unsafe argument that would take from the Lord the power 
to make himself known to them in any way he pleases. 


19. Objection: infants cannot understand preaching 

>But faith, they say, comes by hearing [Rom. 10:17], the use 
of which infants have not yet acquired; nor can they be capable 
42 Hubmaier, op. cit, (CR Zwingli IV. 594, note 19). 
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of knowing God, for, as Moses teaches, they are without the 
knowledge both of good and of evil [Deut. 1:39].33 But these 
men do not perceive that when the apostle makes hearing the 
beginning of faith he is describing only the ordinary arrangement 
and dispensation of the Lord which he commonly uses in calling 
his people—not, indeed, prescribing for him an unvarying rule 
so that he may use no other way. He has certainly used such an- 
other way in calling many, giving them true knowledge of himself 
by inward means, that is, by the illumination of the Spirit apart 
from the medium of preaching. But since they think that it 
would be quite absurd for any knowledge of God to be attributed 
to infants, to whom Moses denies the knowledge of good and 
evil, let them only tell me, I ask, what the danger is if infants 
be said to receive now some part of that grace which in a little 
while they shall enjoy to the full? For if fullness of life consists 
in the perfect knowledge of God, when some of them, whom 
death snatches away in their very first infancy, pass over into 
eternal life, they are surely received to the contemplation of 
God in his very presence. Therefore, if it please him, why may 
the Lord not shine with a tiny spark at the present time on those 
whom he will illumine in the future with the full splendor of 
his light—‘especially if he has not removed their ignorance before 
taking them from the prison of the flesh? °I would not rashly 
affirm that they are endowed with the same faith as we experi- 
ence in ourselves, “or have entirely the same knowledge of faith 
—this I prefer to leave undetermined—but I would somewhat 
restrain the obtuse arrogance of those who at the top of their 
lungs confidently deny or assert whatever they please. 


20. Objection: infants are capable neither of repentance nor of 
faith 

»But, to insist still more stoutly upon this point, they add that 
baptism is a sacrament of repentance and of faith. Accordingly, 
since neither of these can come about in tender infancy, we must 
guard against admitting infants into the fellowship of baptism, 
lest its meaning be made empty and fleeting.** But these darts 
are aimed more at God than at us. For it is very clear from many 
testimonies of Scripture that circumcision was also a sign of 
repentance [Jer. 4:4; 9:25; cf. Deut. 10:16; 30:6]. Then Paul 
calls it the seal of the righteousness of faith [Rom. 4:11]. There- 


88 Hubmaier, op. cit. (CR Zwingli IV. 610, 613). 
84 Hubmaier, op. cit. (CR Zwingli IV. 612). 
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fore, let a reason be required of God himself why he commanded 
it to be impressed on the bodies of infants. For since baptism 
and circumcision are in the same case, our opponents cannot give 
anything to one without conceding it to the other. If they have re- 
course to their usual way out, that the age of infancy then syin- 
bolized spiritual infants, their path is already blocked. We there- 
fore say that, since God communicated circumcision to infants as 
a sacrament of repentance and of faith, it does not seem absurd 
if they are now made participants in baptism—unless men choose 
to rage openly at God’s institution. But as in all God’s acts, so 
in this very act also there shines enough wisdom and righteous- 
ness to repel the detractions of the impious. For although in- 
fants, at the very moment they were circumcised, did not com- 
prehend with their understanding what that sign meant, they 
were truly circumcised to the mortification of their corrupt and 
defiled nature, a mortification that they would afterward prac- 
tice In mature years. “To sum up, this objection can be solved 
without difficulty: infants are baptized into future repentance 
and faith, and even though these have not yet been formed in 
them, the seed of both lies hidden within them by the secret work- 
ing of the Spirit. 

With this answer everything gleaned from the meaning of 
baptism that they twist against us is once for all overthrown. 
Such is the label with which Paul marks it when he calls it the 
washing of regeneration and of renewal [Titus 3:5]. From this 
they reason that it is to be conferred only on persons capable of 
experiencing these things.** But we are free to counter this by 
saying: neither was circumcision, which designated regeneration, 
to be conferred upon any but the regenerate. And thus a thing in- 
stituted by God will be condemned by us. Accordingly (as we 
have already suggested at various times), all the arguments that 
tend to shake circumcision are without force in assailing baptism. 

And they do not escape by saying that what rests upon God's 
sure authority is established and fixed, even though there is no 
reason for it, but that such reverence is not due either infant 
baptism or other like things that are not commended to us by 
God’s express word; when once they are caught and held in this 
dilemma, they are held forever. God’s command concerning cir- 
cumcision of infants was either lawful and not to be trifled with, 
or it was deserving of censure. If there was in it nothing in- 


35 Hofmann, as cited in sec. 12, above, note 22. 
36 Hubmaier, op. cit. (CR Zwingli IV. 611). 
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congruous or absurd, neither can anything absurd be found in 
the observance of infant baptism. 


(Operation of the Spirit in baptized children, 21-22) 
2r. The child grows into an understanding of his baptism* 

*The stigma of absurdity which they are trying to brand upon 
this topic we thus remove:%7 if those whom the Lord has deigned 
to elect received the sign of regeneration but depart from the 
present life before they grow up, he renews them by the power, 
incomprehensible to us, of his Spirit, in whatever way he alone 
foresees will be expedient. If they happen to grow to an age at 
which they can be taught the truth of baptism, they shall be 
fired with greater zeal for renewal, from learning that they were 
given the token of it in their first infancy in order that they might 
meditate upon it throughout life. 

The teaching of Paul in two passages, that we are buried with 
Christ through baptism [Rom. 6:4; Col. 2:12], one should under- 
stand in the same sense. For Paul does not mean by this that he 
who is to be initiated into baptism must previously be buried 
with Christ; rather, he simply declares the doctrine that underlies 
baptism—and declares it to those already baptized. Hence, not 
even madmen will contend from this passage that burial pre- 
cedes baptism. In this way Moses [Deut. 10:16] and the prophets 
[Jer. 4:4] reminded the people of what was meant by circum- 
cision, with which, however, they had been marked as infants. 

To the same effect, Paul writes to the Galatians that when they 
were baptized they put on Christ [Gal. 3:27]. With what intent? 
That they should thereafter live to Christ, for they had not lived 
to him before. And although in older persons the receiving of 
the sign ought to follow the understanding of the mystery, we 
shall soon explain that infants must be regarded as following 
another order, 

We ought to interpret similarly the passage of Peter, in which 
they think they have strong support, where he says that it is not 
a washing to cleanse away the filth of the body, but the testimony 
of a good conscience before God, through Christ’s resurrection 
[I Peter 3:21]. Indeed, they argue from this that nothing remains 
for infant baptism but empty smoke, that is, something from 
which this truth is far removed.?* But they repeatedly go wrong 
through their deluded notion that the thing ought always to pre- 
cede the sign in order of time. For the truth of circumcision too 
rested upon the same testimony of a good conscience. But if it 


37 Cf. IV. xvi. 1. 
388 Hubmaier, loc. cit. 
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ought of necessity to have preceded, infants would never have 
been circumcised by God’s command. Still, in showing that the 
testimony of a good conscience underlies the truth of circum- 
cision, yet at the same time commanding the infants to be cir- 
cumcised, he clearly indicates that circumcision is conferred, in 
this case, for the time to come. Accordingly, in infant baptism 
nothing more of present effectiveness must be required than to 
confirm and ratify the covenant made with them by the Lord. 
The remaining significance of this sacrament will afterward 
follow at such time as God himself foresees. 


22. This thing is a comfort for children; hence, they must not be 
deprived of the sign 

>No one now, I think, fails to see clearly that all arguments of 
this type are sheer inversions of Scripture. We shall pursue 
cursorily the remaining ones like them. They object that baptism 
is given for forgiveness of sins.2? When this is conceded, it abund- 
antly supports our view. For since we are born sinners, we need 
forgiveness and pardon even from the time in our mother’s womb. 
Now, since God does not cut off from childhood the hope of 
mercy, but rather makes it sure, why should we take away the 
sign, much inferior to the thing itself? Consequently, we hurl 
back upon them what they try to cast against us: infants receive 
forgiveness of sins; therefore, they must not be deprived of the 
sign. 

At the same time, they adduce the statement from the letter 
to the Ephesians that the church has been cleansed by the Lord 
with the washing of water in the word of life [Eph. 5:26]. Noth- 
ing better calculated to overturn their own error could be cited! 
For it offers us an easy proof. If Christ intends the washing with 
which he cleanses his church to be attested by baptism, it does 
not seem fair that he should not have his testimony in the little 
ones, who are rightly considered a part of the church, since they 
have been called heirs of the Kingdom of Heaven [Matt. 19:14]. 
For Paul embraces the church universal when he speaks of it as 
cleansed with the washing of water. 

From his statement elsewhere that we have been engrafted 
into the body of Christ through baptism [I Cor. 12:13], we in 
the same way conclude that infants, whom he counts as his mem- 
bers, must be baptized, that they may not be sundered from his 
body. 

Oh, the great violence and the many siege engines with which 
they assault the fortress of our faith! 

49 Ibid, 
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(Infant baptism in the beginning of the church, 23-24) 
23. Scriptural statements which refer to adults should not without 
further evidence be applied to children 

Now they come to the practice and custom of the apostolic 
age, where they find that no one was admitted to baptism who 
had not previously professed his faith and repentance. For when 
those who had a mind to repent asked Peter what they should 
do, he advised them first to repent, then to be baptized for the 
forgiveness of sins [Acts 2:37—38]. Similarly, Philip, when the 
eunuch asked to be baptized, answered that he could be, provided 
he believed with all his heart [Acts 8:37].4 From this they seem 
able to.make their point that baptism, unless preceded by faith 
and repentance, is unlawfully granted to anyone. But if we con- 
cede this reasoning, the first passage, where no mention is made 
of faith, will prove that repentance alone is enough; the second, 
where repentance is not required, will prove that faith alone 
suffices. They will answer, I believe, that one passage helps the 
other, and that both must therefore be connected. I also say in 
turn that, with these, other passages must be compared, which 
have some value for the solution of this difficulty. There are 
many statements in Scripture the meaning of which depends upon 
their context.4! The present one offers an example: for those to 
whom these things were spoken by Peter and Philip were of fit age 
to think of repentance and to understand faith. We firmly deny 
that such ought to be baptized unless their conversion and faith 
have been observed, at least, so far as men can judge. But it is 
perfectly clear that infants ought to be put in another category, 
for in ancient times if anyone joined himself in religious fellow- 
ship with Israel, he had to be taught the Lord’s covenant and 
instructed in the law before he could be marked with circum- 
cision, because he was of foreign nationality, that is, alien to 
the people of Israel, with whom the covenant, which circumcision 
sanctioned, had been made. 


24. Abraham and Isaac exemplify the difference of adults and 
infants 
>The Lord also, when he adopts Abraham, does not begin with 


40 The Schleitheim Confession, art. i (Zwingli, Opera, ed. Schuler and Schul- 
thess, III. 388; tr. J. C. Wenger, Mennonite Quarterly Review XIX [1945]. 
248; tr. Jackson, Select Works of Zwingl, p. 178); Hubmaier, op. cit., pp. 
614 £. 

41 On this exegetical rule, cf. IV. xv. 18, note g1. 

s““Quod natione erat dddéqudos,” 
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circumcision, meanwhile concealing what he means by that sign, 
but first declares what the covenant is that he intends to make 
with him [Gen. 15:1]; then after Abraham has faith in the prom- 
ise, the Lord makes him partaker in the sacrament [Gen. 17:11]. 
Why, in Abraham’s case, does the sacrament follow faith, but in 
Isaac, his son, precede all understanding? Because it is fair that 
he who as a grown man is received into the fellowship of the 
covenant to which he had been till then a stranger should learn 
its conditions beforehand; but it is not the same with his infant 
son. The latter by hereditary right, according to the form of the 
promise, is already included within the covenant from his moth- 
er’s womb. Or (to put the matter more clearly and briefly), if the 
children of believers are partakers in the covenant without the 
help of understanding, there is no reason why they should be 
barred from the sign merely because they cannot swear to the 
provisions of the covenant. Surely this is why God sometimes 
affirms that children who arise from the Israelites have been 
begotten and born to him [Ezek. 16:20; 23:37]. For without doubt 
he counts as his children the children of those to whose seed he 
promised to be a father [cf. Gen. 17:7]. But he who is an unbe- 
liever, sprung from impious parents, is reckoned as alien to the 
fellowship of the covenant until he is joined to God through faith. 
No wonder, then, if he does not partake in the sign when what is 
signified would be fallacious and empty in him! Paul also writes 
to this effect: that the Gentiles, so long as they were immersed 
in their idolatry, were outside the covenant [Eph. 2:12]. ‘The 
whole matter, unless I am mistaken, can be clearly disclosed in 
this brief statement. ‘Those who embrace faith in Christ as grown 
men, since they were previously strangers to the covenant, are 
not to be given the badge of baptism unless they first have faith 
and repentance, which alone can give access to the society of the 
covenant. But those infants who derive their origin from Chris- 
tians, as they have been born directly into the inheritance of the 
covenant, and are expected by God, are thus to be received into 
baptism.* To this ought to be referred the Evangelist’s statement 
that those who confessed their sins were baptized by John [Matt. 
3:6]. We think that this example ought to be observed today. For 
if a Turk should offer himself for baptism, we could not easily 
baptize him unless he gave a confession satisfactory to the church. 


48 The so-called Halfway Covenant, adopted in Massachusetts in 1662, by which 
the children of the unregenerate were admitted to baptism, was a departure 
from Calvin’s teaching here. 
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(Certain passages adduced against infant baptism interpreted: 
those who die unbaptized not all condemned, 25-30) 

25. Reborn “of water and the Spirit” 
>’Moreover, they bring forward the words of Christ recounted 

in the third chapter of John, by which they think that a present 

regeneration is required in baptism: “Unless a man be born again 
of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of 

God” [John 3:5]. See (they say) how by the Lord’s lips baptism 

is called regeneration. Since infants are well known to be quite 

incapable of regeneration, what is our excuse for admitting them 
to baptism which cannot stand without it? 

c® First, they are deceived in thinking that because they hear the 
word ‘water,’ baptism is mentioned in this passage. For after 
having explained the corruption of nature to Nicodemus and 
taught him that men must be reborn, because Nicodemus was 
dreaming of physical rebirth, Christ indicates here the way in 
which God regenerates us, namely, through water and the Spirit. 

It is as if he said: through the Spirit, who in cleansing and water- 

ing faithful souls performs the function of water. I therefore 

simply understand “water and Spirit” as “Spirit, who is water.” 

And this is no new expression, for it agrees completely with what 

is in the third chapter of Matthew: “He who follows me, is he 

who baptizes in the Holy Spirit and in fire’ [Matt. 3:11; Luke 

3:16; cf. John 1:26, 33}. Therefore, just as to baptize by the Holy 

Spirit and by fire is to confer the Holy Spirit, who in regeneration 

has the function and nature of fire, so to be reborn of water and 

the Spirit is but to receive that power of the Spirit, which does 
in the soul what water does in the body. I know that others inter- 
pret it differently, but I do not doubt that this is the real mean- 
ing, ‘because Christ’s purpose is only to teach that all who aspire 
to the Kingdom of Heaven must put off their own nature. 
Although, if we chose to cavil as unpleasantly as they do, it 
would be easy for us (when we have conceded what they wish) 
to throw back at them that baptism is prior to faith and re- 
pentance, since in Christ’s words it precedes the Spirit. It is cer- 
tain that this is meant concerning spiritual gifts. If these follow 
baptism, I have made my point. But all cavils aside, we must 

44 Hubmaier, op. cit., in CR Zwingli IV. 594, note 19. 

*5 Calvin refers at this point in the 1539 Institutio to “false interpretations” 
of John 3:5, where, he says, “the Lord Jesus Christ makes no mention of 
baptism” (CR I. 986; OS V. 330, note d); cf. Pannier, Institution III. 274. On 
the abrupt and forbidding phrase, “Spirit, who is water,” above, cf. Comm. 
John 3:5, where he discards Chrysostom’s view relating the words to baptism 
and thinks of water as a metaphor for “Spirit,” suggestive of the Holy Spirit’s 
work of purification. 
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hold to the simple interpretation which I have put forward: no 
one, until he has been renewed with living water, which is the 
Spirit, can enter into the Kingdom of God. 


26. Not all the unbaptized are lost* 

bNow, consequently, we must utterly reject the fiction of those 
who consign all the unbaptized to eternal death.“ Let us then 
fancy that, according to their assumption, baptism is administered 
to adults only. What will they say will become of a child who is 
duly and properly instructed in the rudiments of piety, and, when 
the day of baptism is at hand, happens to be snatched away by 
sudden death, contrary to the expectation of all? The promise of 
the Lord is clear: ‘Whosoever believes in the Son will not see 
death, nor come into judgment, but has passed from death into 
life’ [John 5:24]. Nowhere do we find that he has ever con- 
demned anyone as yet unbaptized. I do not want anyone on this 
account to think of me as meaning that baptism can be despised 
with impunity (by which contempt I declare the Lord’s covenant 
will be violated—so far am I from tolerating it!); it merely suffices 
to prove that baptism is not so necessary that one from whom the 
capacity to obtain it has been taken away should straightway be 
counted as lost. Yet if we assent to their fiction, we shall condemn 
without exception all those who are by any chance prevented 
from baptism, though they may otherwise be endowed with a 
faith so great as to possess Christ himself. Moreover, to eternal 
death they condemn all infants to whom they deny baptism, since 
by their own admission it is necessary for salvation. Now let them 
see how beautifully their opinion agrees with Christ’s words, by 
which the Kingdom of Heaven is awarded to that age group 
[Matt. 19:14]. But, though we grant them everything that bears 
upon the understanding of this passage, they will still gain noth- 
ing from it, unless they first overturn the doctrine we have al- 
ready established concerning the regeneration of infants.*” 


46 Cf. IV. xv. 20, note 36. Calvin, like Zwingli, attributes this view to the 
Anabaptists, but numerous contrary statements can be found in their writ- 
ings. Gf. CR Zwingli IV. 624, note 9, and Conrad Grebel, Letter to Miintzer, 
in LCC XXV. 81. Servetus, however, holds that infants as well as others who 
do not believe in Christ are under condemnation: Restitution of Christi- 
anity, p. 534, quoted in sec. 31, below. Calvin raises the issue in attacking the 
Sorbonne theologians, who held baptism necessary for salvation: Against the 
Articles of the Theologians of Paris, art. 1 (CR VII. 7 £.). The Council of 
Trent, session 7, on baptism, canon v, anathematizes those who deny that 
baptism is necessary to salvation (Schaff, Creeds II, 123). 

#7 Cf. secs. 18, 19, above, 
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27. Jesus’ baptismal words 

>But our adversaries boast that they have the strongest bastion 
of all in the very institution of baptism, which they derive from 
the final chapter of Matthew, where Christ, in sending the 
apostles to all nations, first gives a command to teach them, then 
a second one to baptize them [Matt. 28:19]. Then, to it they also 
join this from the last chapter of Mark: “He who believes and is 
baptized will be saved” [Mark 16:16]. What further (they say) 
do we seek, when the words of the Lord ring clear that we must 
teach before we baptize, and assign to baptism the second place 
after faith? The Lord Jesus has also provided in himself an 
example of this order, as he chose not to be baptized until his 
thirtieth year [Matt. 3:13; Luke 3:21~22].% 

Good God! In how many ways do they entangle themselves 
here, and betray their ignorance! For it is more than a child's 
mistake to derive the first institution of baptism from those in- 
stances, which from the beginning of his preaching Christ had 
commanded his disciples to administer. Therefore, there is no 
reason for their contention that the law and rule of baptism are 
to be derived from these two passages, as if they contained its 
first institution. 

Suppose we bear with this error of theirs, yet just how effective 
is this argument? Certainly, if we should want to evade it, not a 
hiding place but a very broad field lies open for escape. They 
cling so fast to the order of words that when it is said, ‘‘Go, 
... preach ... and baptize” [Mark 16:15], or, “He that believes 
and is baptized” [Mark 16:16], they reason that one must preach 
before baptizing, and believe before one seeks baptism. Why, 
then, can we not answer them in turn that one must baptize 
before teaching those things which Christ has commanded us to 
observe? I refer to the words, “Baptize, teaching them to keep 
whatever I have commanded you” [Matt. 28:19-20p.]. “We 
have noted the same thing in that saying of Christ’s which we 
cited above concerning the regeneration of water and of the 
Spirit [John 3:5]. For %if it is understood as they insist, there it 
will be fitting for baptism to be prior to spiritual regeneration, 
seeing that it is named in the prior place. For Christ teaches that 
we must be reborn not “of the Spirit and water,” but “of water 
and the Spirit.” 


48 Conrad Grebel so argues in his Protestation und Schutzschrift (1534); cf. 
H. S. Bender, Conrad Grebel, pp. 129, 783 ff. Cf. sec. 29, below. 
49 Cf. citation of John 3:5, beginning of sec. 25, above. 
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28. Infants not referred to in Mark 16:16* 

‘Now this unassailable reason in which they trust so much 
seems somewhat shaken. But because truth has sufficient defense 
in simplicity, I do not wish to slip out by such trivial shifts. Let 
them therefore have a substantial answer. The chief command 
here given by Christ is on the preaching of the gospel; he adds 
to it, as an appendix, the ministry of baptism. Then he speaks 
concerning baptism only in terms of the subordination of its 
administration to the office of teaching. For Christ sends the 
apostles to preach the gospel to all the nations of the earth, that 
they may by the teaching of salvation gather into his Kingdom 
from all places men previously lost. But who are they, and of 
what sort? Of course, mention is made only of those who are 
capable of receiving instruction. Afterward he adds that such, 
when they have been instructed, are to be baptized, and adds the 
promise, “They who believe and are baptized will be saved” 
[Mark 16:16]. Is there even one syllable about infants in the 
whole discourse? What form of reasoning, then, is this with which 
they assail us? That those of mature age are to be instructed in 
order to believe, before they are to be baptized; therefore, it is 
unlawful to make baptism common to infants as well! No, though 
they burst themselves, they will show nothing more from this 
passage than that the gospel must be preached to those who are 
capable of hearing, before they are baptized. For it deals with 
these only. Let them from this raise a barrier, if they can, against 
the baptism of infants! 


29. Jesus as prototype of adult baptism 

>But, to make their deceits evident even to the blind, I shall 
indicate them by a quite clear comparison. If any man subtly 
reasons that infants ought to be denied food on the pretext that 
‘he apostle allows only those who labor to eat [II Thess. 3:10], 
does not such a man deserve to be spat upon by all? Why so? 
Because he applies to all men without distinction what had been 
said of men of a definite kind and definite age. The skill of our 
opponents in the present case is no greater! For what everyone 
sees as applying only to grown men, they relate to infants, so as 
to subject this age group to a rule that had been laid down only 
for older persons. 

As for the example of Christ, it does not in the least support 
their case.*° He was not baptized before his thirtieth year [Luke 
3:23; Matt. 3:13, conflated]; indeed, this is true, but there is a ready 
50 Cf. sec. 27, above. 
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reason: he determined by his preaching to lay a solid foundation 
of baptism, or rather to make firm the foundation laid by John 
a little while before. Therefore, when he intended by his teaching 
to establish baptism, in order to procure greater authority for his 
institution, he sanctified it with his own body, and did so at the 
most appropriate time, namely, when he began his preaching.*! 
°In short, they will reap nothing else here than that baptism took 
its origin and beginning from the preaching of the gospel. If it 
pleases them to set the thirtieth year, why do they not observe 
this but receive each one for baptism when in their judgment he 
has advanced far enough? But even Servetus, one of their teach- 
ers, although he persistently advocated this age, in his twenty-first 
year had already begun to boast himself a prophet.*? As though 
anyone can be trusted who claims for himself the place of a 
teacher in the church before he is a member of the church itself! 


30. Baptism and Lord’s Supper 
*Furthermore, they object that there is no more reason to ad- 

minister baptism to infants than the Lord’s Supper,*? which is 
not permitted to them. As if Scripture did not mark a wide dif- 
ference in every respect! “This permission was indeed commonly 
given in the ancient church, as 1s clear from Cyprian and Augus- 
tine, but the custom has deservedly fallen into disuse.*4 For if 
we consider the peculiar character of baptism, surely it is an en- 
trance and a sort of initiation into the church, through which we 
are numbered among God’s people: a sign of our spiritual regen- 
eration, through which we are reborn as children of God. On 
the other hand, the Supper is given to older persons who, having 
passed tender infancy, can now take solid food. 

This distinction is very clearly shown in Scripture. For with 
respect to baptism, the Lord there sets no definite age. But he 
does not similarly hold forth the Supper for all to partake of, 
but only for those who are capable of discerning the body and 
blood of the Lord, of examining their own conscience, of pro- 
51. VG 1541 here inserts a passage in interpretation of Acts 19:1-7; Pannier, 

Institution III. 279f.; OS V. 334. This accords with the treatment of the 

same passage in IV. xv. 18. 

52 Servetus’ On the Errors of the Trinity appeared in 1531 when the author 
was twenty years old. (See R. H. Bainton, Hunted Heretic, p. 217.) In his 
Restitution of Christianity (1553), he advocates withholding baptism until 
the age of thirty (pp. 372, 412 f.). 

538 Cf. Zwingli, Refutation of the Baptist Tricks (Opera, ed. Schuler and Schul- 
thess, III. 432; tr. Selected Works, ed. S. M. Jackson, p. 173). 

54 Cyprian, On the Lapsed ix, xxv (CSEL 3. 1. 243, 255; tr. ACW XXV. 20, 
32f.); Augustine, On the Merits and Remission of Sins I. xx. 27 (MPL 44. 
124; tr. NPNF V. 25); Letters ccxvii. 5. 16 (MPL 33. 984 f.; tr. FC 32. 87). 
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claiming the Lord’s death, and of considering its power. Do we 
wish anything plainer than the apostle’s teaching when he ex- 
horts each man to prove and search himself, then to eat of this 
bread and drink of this cup [I Cor. 11:28]? A self-examination 
ought, therefore, to come first, and it is vain to expect this of in- 
fants. Again: “He who eats unworthily eats and drinks condem- 
nation for himself, not discerning the body of the Lord” [I Cor. 
11:29]. If only those who know how to distinguish rightly the 
holiness of Christ’s body are able to participate worthily, why 
should we offer poison instead of life-giving food to our tender 
children?*> What is that command of the Lord: “Do this in re- 
membrance of me’”’ [Luke 22:19; I Cor. 11:25]? What is that other 
command which the apostle derives from it: “As often as you eat 
this bread, you will proclaim the Lord’s death until he comes” 
[I Cor. 11:26]? What remembrance of this thing, I ask, shall we 
require of infants when they have never grasped it? What preach- 
ing of the cross of Christ, the force and benefit of which their 
minds have not yet comprehended? None of these things is pre- 
scribed in baptism. Accordingly, there is a very great difference 
between these two signs, as we have noted in like signs also under 
the Old Testament. Circumcision, which is known to correspond to 
our baptism, had been appointed for infants [Gen. 17:12]. But 
the Passover, the place of which has been taken by the Supper, 
did not admit all guests indiscriminately, but was duly eaten only 
by those who were old enough to be able to inquire into its 
meaning [Ex. 12:26]. If these men had a particle of sound brain 
.eft, would they be blind to a thing so clear and obvious? 


(Answers to arguments of Servetus, and conclusion, 31-32) 
jr. Servetus’ objections 

‘It troubles me to burden my readers with a heap of trifles. 
Nevertheless, it behooves us to make short work of the specious 
reasons which Servetus, not the least among the Anabaptists— 
indeed, the great glory of that tribe—girding himself for conflict, 
decided to bring forward. 

1. He claims that, as the symbols instituted by Christ are per- 
fect, they also require perfect persons, or those capable of per- 
fection.*° But the answer is easy: the perfection of baptism, which 
55 VG does not use this rhetorical question but reads: “Ce ne seroit pas hu- 

mainement fait 4 nous de donner aux petits enfants du poison au lieu de 

nourriture.” In editions 1541-1551 VG has: “Ce n’est pas raison que presen- 
tions aux enfants leur jugement et leur condemnation en leur administrant.” 
5¢ For “symbols” in the above sentence VG has “signes.” Through this long 
sec. 31, written in 1559, Calvin is attacking opinions expressed by Servetus 
in the Christianismi restitutio (1553), pp. 564-568. Detailed references are 
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extends even to death, is wrongly confined to one point of time. 
Besides, it is foolish to seek in a man on the first day that per- 
fection to which baptism invites us to advance by continual steps 
throughout life.*” 

2. He objects, that Christ’s symbols were instituted for remem- 
brance, in order that everyone should remember that he was 
buried with Christ. I reply that what he has contrived out of his 
own head needs no refutation; indeed, what he applies to baptism 
rightly refers to the Sacred Supper, as Paul’s words show: ‘‘that 
each one examine himself” [I Cor. 11:28]; there is nowhere any 
such thing said of baptism. From this we conclude that those who, 
because of their youth, are not yet capable of examination may 
rightly be baptized. 

3. He brings up a third objection: that all who do not believe 
in the Son of God remain in death, and God’s wrath remains 
upon them [John 3:36]. Therefore, infants, who cannot believe, 
lie in their own damnation. I reply: Christ does not speak there 
of the general guilt in which all the posterity of Adam is en- 
tangled, but only threatens the despisers of the gospel, who 
haughtily and stubbornly reject the grace offered them. But this 
has nothing to do with infants. At the same time, I bring forward 
a contrary argument: anyone Christ blesses is freed from the 
curse of Adam and the wrath of God. Since, therefore, it is known 
that infants were blessed by him [Matt. 19:15; Mark 10:16], it 
follows that they were freed from death. Servetus then falsely cites 
what is nowhere to be read: “Everyone who is born of the Spirit 
hears the Spirit’s voice’ [cf. John 3:8]. But even if we grant this 
to have been written, it will still prove nothing except that be- 
lievers are formed to obedience according as the Spirit works in 
them. Yet to apply to all equally what is said of a certain number 
is unreasonable. 

4. His fourth objection is that because what is physical comes 
first [I Cor. 15:46], we must await a mature time for baptism, 
which is spiritual. But though I admit that all the offspring of 
Adam begotten of flesh bear their condemnation from the very 
womb itself, I still deny that this prevents God from providing 
an immediate remedy. For Servetus will not prove that many years 
were divinely prescribed for the newness of spiritual life to begin. 


in OS V. 336-340. Calvin habitually links Servetus with the Anabaptists. Not 
less than they, he repudiated infant baptism, while in other matters he dif- 
fered widely from most of them. Bainton gives some additional passages 
broadly applicable here: Hunted Heretic, pp. 137-142. 

57 The idea of perfection is characteristically associated with that of future 
progress rather than of present attainment: cf. IN, xvii. 15. 
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As Paul testifies, although those who are born of believers may 
by nature be lost, they are holy by supernatural grace [I Cor. 
7:14]. 

iflrhen he puts forth an allegory, that David, ascending into 
the stronghold of Zion, took neither blind nor lame men with 
him, but strong soldiers [II Sam. 5:8]. But suppose I counter with 
the parable in which God invites the blind and lame to the 
heavenly banquet [Luke 14:21]—how will Servetus dispose of this 
difficulty? I also ask whether lame and disabled men had not 
previously served with David? Nevertheless, it is superfluous to 
dwell on this reason, which is fashioned out of sheer falsehood, 
as my readers will discover from the Sacred History. 

6. Another allegory follows: that the apostles were fishers of 
men [Matt. 4:19], not of babes. I ask in return what Christ meant 
in saying that in the net of the gospel all kinds of fish are gath- 
ered [Matt. 13:47]. But because I do not want to play with alle- 
gories, I reply, that when the task of teaching was enjoined upon 
the apostles, they were surely not forbidden to baptize infants. 
Although I should still like to know, when the Evangelist calls 
them 4dv@purovs (which term includes, without exception, the hu- 
man race) why Servetus should deny that infants are human 
beings. 

7. His seventh objection is that, since spiritual things agree 
with spiritual [I Cor. g:13-14], infants, who are not spiritual, are 
also not fit for baptism. But first it is very clear how perversely 
he twists Paul’s statement. He is dealing with doctrine: when the 
Corinthians flattered themselves too much on their vain clever- 
ness, Paul rebuked their stupidity, because they were still to be 
instructed in the first rudiments of the heavenly doctrine. Who 
will conclude from this that baptism ought to be denied to infants 
whom, begotten of flesh, God consecrates to himself by free adop- 
tion? 

8. He objects that they must be fed spiritual food if they are 
new men. The answer is easy: by baptism they are admitted into 
Christ’s flock, and the symbol of their adoption suffices them until 
as adults they are able to bear solid food. Therefore, we should 
wait for the time of examination, which God expressly requires 
in the Sacred Supper. 

g. Afterward, he objects that Christ calls all his people to the 
Sacred Supper. Yet it is clear enough that he admits none but 
those who are already prepared to celebrate the remembrance of 
his death. From this it follows that infants, whom he vouchsafed 
to embrace, remain in their distinct and proper rank until they 
grow up, and yet are not strangers. He objects that it is mon- 
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strous for a man, after being born, not to eat. I answer: souls 
are fed in another way than by the outward eating of the Supper; 
therefore, to infants Christ is nonetheless food, though they ab- 
stain from the symbol. But the case is different in baptism, by 
which only the door into the church is opened to them. 

10. Again Servetus objects: a good steward distributes food to 
his household at the proper time [Matt. 24:45]. Even though I 
willingly admit this, by what rule will he define the time of bap- 
tism for us, to prove that infancy is not the right time to give it? 
Moreover, he adds that command of Christ’s to the apostles, that 
they hasten to the harvest while the fields are becoming white 
[John 4:35]. Now, Christ only means that the apostles, seeing 
the present fruit of their labor, should gird themselves more 
eagerly for teaching. Who will conclude from this that only the 
harvest time is ripe for baptism? 

11. His eleventh argument is that in the first church Christians 
and disciples were identical [Acts 11:26]; but already we have 
seen him clumsily reasoning from the part to the whole. Those 
called disciples are men of full age, who had already been taught 
and had been enrolled under Christ, just as the Jews under the 
law had to be disciples of Moses. Yet no one will rightly conclude 
from this that the infants, whom God attested to be of his own 
household, were strangers. 

12. He claims further that all Christians are brothers, but 
that, to us, children are not of that number so long as we keep 
them away from the Supper. But J return to that principle that 
only those who are members of Christ are heirs of the Kingdom 
of Heaven; then Christ’s embrace [Matt. 19:13-15; Mark 10: 
13-16; Luke 18:15-17] was the true token of adoption,** by which 
infants are joined in common with adults, and that abstaining 
from the Supper for a time does not prevent them from belong- 
ing to the body of the church. Indeed, the thief converted on the 
cross [Luke 23:40-43] did not fail to become a brother of the 
pious, although he never came to the Supper. 

13. He afterward adds that no one can become our brother 
except through the Spirit of adoption [Rom. 8:15], which is con- 
ferred only through the hearing of faith [Gal. 3:2]. I reply: he 
always falls back into the same false reasoning,® for he preposter- 
ously applies to infants what was said concerning adults alone. 


88“ Tesseram adoptionis.” Children are adopted as members, and given, in 
baptism, a token of their membership in the church, although they are as 
yet unqualified for admission to the Lord’s Supper. Cf. sec. 32, below, last 
sentence. 

9 “Paralogismum.” See Liddell and Scott, Greek Lexicon, 8th ed., 1135 a. 
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Paul teaches there [Rom. 10:17; Gal. 3:5] that this is God’s ordi- 
nary manner of calling—to draw his elect to faith while he raises 
up for them faithful teachers, by whose ministry and labor he 
reaches out his hand. Who would dare, on the basis of this, to 
impose a law upon him, that he should not engraft infants into 
Christ by another secret means? 

14. He objects that Cornelius, having received the Holy Spirit, 
was baptized [Acts 10:44-48]. But he wrongly draws a general 
rule from one example, as is clear from the eunuch and the 
Samaritans [Acts 8:27—38; 8:12], in whom the Lord followed a 
different order so that baptism should precede the gifts of the 
Spirit. 

7 5. The fifteenth reason is more than absurd. He says that we 
become gods by regeneration, but gods are those ‘‘to whom the 
Word of God came” [John 10:34~-35; cf. Ps. 82:6], which is not 
possible for infant children. It is one of his delusions to imagine 
deity in believers; but this is not the place to examine it. How- 
ever, to twist a verse of a psalm [Ps. 82:6] into such an alien mean- 
ing is an act of abandoned shamelessness. Christ says that kings 
and magistrates are called “gods” by the prophet because they 
bear an office divinely enjoined upon them. But this skilled inter- 
preter applies to the doctrine of the gospel something directed 
to certain men concerning a special command of governing, in 
order that he may banish infants from the church. 

16. Again, he objects that infants cannot be considered new 
men because they are not begotten through the Word. But I 
now repeat what I have often said already, that the doctrine of 
the gospel is an incorruptible seed [I Peter 1:23] to regenerate 
us, if we are indeed fit to receive it; but when we are not old 
enough to be taught, God keeps his own timetable of regenera- 
tion. 

17. Afterward, Servetus returns to his allegories, saying that 
in the law a sheep and a she-goat were not offered in sacrifice 
immediately at birth. If I wish to apply a figurative interpretation 
to this, I can readily retort that all the first-born, as they opened 
the womb, were sacred to God [Ex. 13:2], and again, that a year- 
old male lamb had to be sacrificed [Ex. 12:5]. From this it will 
follow that we are by no means to wait for the strength of man- 
hood, but rather that the recently born and still tender are chosen 
for sacrifices by God. 

18. He contends, moreover, that only those prepared by John 
could come to Christ. As if the office of John were not temporary! 
But to pass over this, surely the children whom Christ embraced 
and blessed [Matt. 19:13-15; Mark 10:13-16; Luke 18:15~-17] 
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did not have that preparation. Good-by, then, to him with his 
false principle! 

1g. At length he calls upon Trismegistus® and the sibyls® to 
witness that holy washings befit only adults. See how honorably 
he thinks of the baptism of Christ, which he conforms to the 
profane rites of the heathen, that it may be administered only at 
the pleasure of Trismegistus! But we esteem more highly the 
authority of God, who was pleased to consecrate infants to him- 
self, and to admit them by the holy symbol whose effect they 
were not yet old enough to understand. And we do not deem it 
lawful to borrow from the expiations of the heathen anything 
that may change in our baptism the eternal and inviolable law 
of God which he has established on circumcision. 

20. In the final place, he reasons that if infants, without under- 
standing, can be baptized, baptism can be administered by 
children at play as a farce and a mockery. Let him quarrel with 
God over this matter, according to whose precept circumcision 
was common to infants before they attained understanding. Was 
it therefore something for children to play with and fool over, 
so that they could overturn God’s holy institution? But it is no 
wonder that those reprobate spirits, as if agitated by a frenzy, 
drag in the crassest absurdities in defense of their errors. For God 
justly avenges their pride and obstinacy by such irrationality. I 
trust I have made plain how weakly Servetus has supported his 
little Anabaptist brothers. 


32. Gratitude due for God’s care of our children* 

*Now I think no sober person will be in doubt how rashly they 
stir up Christ’s church with their altercations and contentions 
over infant baptism. But it behooves us to note what Satan is 
attempting with this great subtlety of his. He is trying to take 
away from us the singular fruit of assurance and spiritual joy 


60 Hermes Trismegistus (thrice greatest Hermes) was the name given by the 
Greeks to Thoth, the Egyptian god of letters and wisdom. The forty-two 
Hermetic books (mentioned by Clement of Alexandria) were ascribed to him. 
These writings perished, but some Neoplatonic imitations of them were cir- 
culated in the Middle Ages. The reference here is to the mention by Servetus, 
Restitutio, p. 567. Servetus did not live to see the printed medieval frag- 
ment of this literature, On the Power and Wisdom of God, that was pub- 
lished in Paris in 1554. See articles on Hermes Trismegistus in Pauly-Wis- 
sowa, Realencyclopddie der Classischen Alteriumswissenschaft, and in En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica. 

e1 The sibyls were prophesying women at Cumae and elsewhere in ancient 
Italy and Greece, much consulted for their predictions and advice. Books 
based on their prophecies were circulated in Rome and Italy at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. 
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which is to be gathered from it, and also to diminish somewhat 
the glory of the divine goodness. For how sweet is it to godly 
minds to be assured, not only by word, but by sight, that they 
obtain so much favor with the Heavenly Father that their off- 
spring are within his care? For here we can see how he takes on 
toward us the role of a most provident Father, who even after 
our death maintains his care for us, providing for and looking 
after our children. Should we not, following David’s example, 
rejoice with all our heart in thanksgiving, that his name may be 
hallowed by such an example of his goodness [Ps. 48:10]? It is 
precisely this which Satan is attempting in assailing infant bap- 
tism with such an army: that, once this testimony of God’s grace 
is taken away from us, the promise which, through it, is put 
before our eyes may eventually vanish little by little. From this 
would grow up not only an impious ungratefulness toward God’s 
mercy but a certain negligence about instructing our children in 
piety. For when we consider that immediately from birth God 
takes and acknowledges them as his children, we feel a strong 
stimulus to instruct them in an earnest fear of God and observ- 
ance of the law. Accordingly, unless we wish spitefully to obscure 
God’s goodness, let us offer our infants to him, for he gives them 
a place among those of his family and household, that is, the 
members of the church. 


‘CHAPTER XVII 


Tue SACRED SUPPER OF CHRIST, AND WHAT IT Brincs To Us! 


(The Lord’s Supper, with the signs of bread and wine, provides 

spiritual food, 1-3) 
z. Sign and thing 

*God has received us, once for all, into his family, to hold us 
not only as servants but as sons. Thereafter, to fulfill the duties 
of a most excellent Father concerned for his offspring, he under- 


1 Most sections of this chapter are composed of materials that originated in 
the various earlier editions of the Institutes, skillfully woven into a continu- 
ous argument. In structure and order, the chapter is wholly independent of 
the Short Treatise on the Holy Supper of the Lord (French, 1541, in OS I. 
503-530; tr. Calvin, Tracts II. 163-198; Latin, 1546), but in actual teaching 
is in accord with that work. The intervening controversy (1556-1563) with 
Joachim Westphal and Tilemann Heshus (Heshusius) called forth.much de- 
tailed argument, which is in part reflected here in secs. 30-34. Cf. Smits I. 
87-95. Among many studies of Calvin’s doctrine of the Lord’s Supper the 
following may be called to the reader’s attention here: A. Barclay, The 
Protestant Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, pp. 107-293; J. Beckmann, Vom 
Sacrament bet Calvin; J. Cadier, La Doctrine Calviniste de la Sainte Céne; 
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takes also to nourish us throughout the course of our life.? And 
not content with this alone, he has willed, by giving his pledge, 
to assure us of this continuing liberality. *©/”To this end, there- 
fore, he has, through the hand of his only-begotten Son, given to 
his church another sacrament, that is, a spiritual banquet, 
wherein Christ ‘attests himself to be the life-giving bread, “upon 
which our souls feed unto true and blessed immortality [John 
6:51]. 

The knowledge of this high mystery is very necessary, and in 
view of its very greatness it demands a careful explanation. 
Furthermore, Satan, to deprive the church of this inestimable 
treasure, has long since spread clouds, and afterward, to obscure 
this light, has raised quarrels and conflicts to estrange the minds 
of simple folk from a taste for this sacred food, and also has tried 
the same trick in our own day.’ For these reasons, after summariz- 
ing the matter in a way intelligible to the unlearned, I shall re- 
solve those difficulties with which Satan has tried to ensnare the 
world. 

First, *©/the signs are bread and wine, which represent for us 
the invisible food that we receive from the flesh and blood of 
Christ. ‘For as in baptism, God, regenerating us, engrafts us into 
the society of his church and makes us his own by adoption, so 
*®we have said, that he discharges the function of a provident 
householder in continually supplying to us the food ‘to sustain 
and preserve us in that life into which he has begotten us by his 
Word. 

Now Christ is the only food of our soul, “and therefore our 
Heavenly Father invites us to Christ, that, refreshed by partaking 


H. Grass, Die Abendmahlslehre bei Luther und Calvin (Bettrige zur Forde- 
rung Christlicher Theologie 2 ser. XLVII; 2d edition); A. M. Hunter, The 
Teaching of Calvin, pp. 178-190; A. J. Macdonald (ed.), The Evangelical 
Doctrine of Holy Communion, ch. v; G. MacGregor, Corpus Christi, ch. x; 
J.-D. Benoit, Calvin, directeur d’dmes, pp. 204-211; W. Niesel, Calvins Lehre 
vom Abendmahl. Pannier has an extended footnote on the background of 
the similar chapter (xii) in VG 1541: Institution IV. 7, note a, on pp. 299 ff. 
For general approach, see W. Kéhler, Zwingli und Luther: Ihr Streit tiber 
das Abendmahl, 2 vols.; R. Will, Le Culte, étude d'histoire et de philosophie 
religieuses, 3 vols.; D. Stone, A History of the Doctrine of the Eucharist, 2 
vols. (extracts from Calvin, II. 50-56). Significant twentieth-century liturgical 
developments in the Reformed churches are interpreted by J.-D. Benoit in 
his conference lecture Liturgical Renewal: Studies in Catholic and Protestant 
Developments on the Continent, pp. 29-66. 

2 Resuming the thought of IV. xvi. 9, 32. 

8 [he reference is to the strife within the Reformation over this Sacrament 
during more than three decades before 1559. 
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of him,‘ we may repeatedly gather strength until we shall have 
reached heavenly immortality. 

‘Since, however, this mystery of Christ’s secret union with the 
devout is by nature incomprehensible,’ he shows its figure and 
image in visible signs best adapted to our small capacity. Indeed, 
by giving guarantees and tokens® he makes it as certain for us as 
if we had seen it with our own eyes. *For this very familiar com- 
parison penetrates into, even the dullest minds: just as bread and 
wine sustain physical life, so are souls fed by Christ. “We now 
understand the purpose of this mystical blessing,’ namely, to 
confirm for us the fact that the Lord’s body was once for all so 
sacrificed for us that we may now feed upon it, and by feeding 
feel in ourselves the working of that unique sacrifice; and that 
his blood was once so shed for us in order to be our perpetual 
drink. And so speak the words of the promise added there: ““Take, 
this is my body which is given for you” [I Cor. 11:24; cf. Matt. 
26:26; Mark 14:22; Luke 22:19]. We are therefore bidden to take 
and eat the body which was once for all offered for our salvation, 
in order that when we see ourselves made partakers in it, we may 
assuredly conclude that the power of his life-giving death will be 
efficacious in us. Hence, he also calls the cup “the covenant in 
his blood” [Luke 22:20; I Cor. 11:25]. For he in some measure 
renews, or rather continues, the covenant which he once for all 
ratified with his blood (as far as it pertains to the strengthening 
of our faith) whenever he proffers that sacred blood for us to taste. 


2. Union with Christ as the special fruit of the Lord’s Supper 
“Godly souls can gather great assurance and delight from this 


4“Kius communicatione refecti’; VG: “repus de sa substance,” i.e., “nourris 
de sa force vivante” (Cadier’s note). But cf. the phrases used in 1536, not in 
later editions, quoted in sec. 8, note 24, below. “Communicatio” is often 
used by Calvin in preference to communio. On the corresponding French 
forms Cadier notes that communiquer and communication have the advan- 
tage over communier and communion in that they call attention to the 
spiritual reality in conjunction with the act and ceremony: Institution IV. 
349, note 4; cf. Cadier, La Doctrine Calviniste de la Sainte Céne, pp. 16 £.; 
J. C. McLelland, The Visible Words of God: An Exposition of the Sacra- 
mental Theology of Peter Martyr Vermigli, ch. vi: “The Sacrament of 
Communion.” 

5 “Mysterium hoc arcanae Christi cum ptis unionis natura incomprehensibile 
est.” The “mystery” is not treated by Calvin as n intellectual puzzle. It is 
indeed inexplicable, but the emphasis is on the effectual transformation of 
the believer, through union with Christ. Cf. Wallace, Calvin’s Doctrine of 
the Word and Sacrament, pp. 218 ff.; Barclay, The Protestant Doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper, pp. 112, 203, 264. 

8 “Arrhts ac tesseris”: cf. IV. xiv. 1, note 2. 

™“Mystica haec benedictio.” 
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Sacrament; in it they have a witness of our growth into one body 
with Christ such that whatever is his may be called ours. As a 
consequence, we may dare assure ourselves that eternal life, of 
which he is the heir, is ours; and that the Kingdom of Heaven, 
into which he has already entered, can no more be cut off from us 
than from him; again, that we cannot be condemned for our sins, 
from whose guilt he has absolved us, since he willed to take them 
upon himself as if they were his own. This is the wonderful ex- 
change® which, out of his measureless benevolence, he has made 
with us; that, becoming Son of man with us, he has made us sons 
of God with him; that, by his descent to earth, he has prepared 
an ascent to heaven for us; that, by taking on our mortality, he 
has conferred his immortality upon us; that, accepting our weak- 
ness, he has strengthened us by his power; that, receiving our 
poverty unto himself, he has transferred his wealth to us; that, 
taking the weight of our iniquity upon himself (which oppressed 
us), he has clothed us with his righteousness. 


3. The spiritual presence of Christ 

¢@¥n this Sacrament we have such full witness of all these things 
"that we must certainly consider them as if Christ here present 
were himself set before our eyes and touched by our hands.® For 
his word cannot lie or deceive us: “Take, eat, drink: this is my 
body, which is given for.you; this is my blood, which is shed for 
forgiveness of sins” [Matt. 26:26~—28, conflated with I Cor. 11:24; 
cf. Mark 14:22-24; Luke 22:19-20]. By bidding us take, he indi- 
cates that it is ours; by bidding us eat, that it is made one sub- 
stance with us; “by declaring that his body is given for us and 
his blood shed for us, he teaches that both are not so much his 
as ours. For *he took up and laid down “both, not for his own 
advantage but for *our “salvation. 

«And, indeed, we must carefully observe that the very powerful 
and almost entire force of the Sacrament lies in these words: 
“which is given for you,” “which is shed for you.” The present 
distribution of the body and blood of the Lord would not greatly 
benefit us unless they had once for all been given for our redemp- 
tion and salvation.’© They are therefore represented under bread 


8“Mirifica commutatio.” The description of the soul’s transformation that 
follows is reminiscent of Luther’s description of the effects of faith, Treatise 
on Christian Liberty (1520) (Werke WA VII. 54£. tr. Works of Martin 
Luther II. 318 ff.); cf. Luther, Sermon on the Sacrament of the Body of 
Christ and on the Brotherhoods (Werke WA II. 748 ff.; tr. Works of Martin 
Luther II. 11-14). 

®° Cf. Instruction in Faith 2g (OS I. 413; tr. Fuhrmann, p. 70). 

10 Luther, Little Catechism (1529) (Werke WA XXX. 316; tr. J. Lenker, 
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and wine so that we may learn not only that they are ours but 
that they have been destined as food for our spiritual life. 

And so as we previously stated, from the physical things set 
forth in the Sacrament we are led by a sort of analogy to spiritual 
things.!! Thus, when bread is given as a symbol!? of Christ’s body, 
we must at once grasp this comparison: as bread nourishes, sus- 
tains, and keeps the life of our body, so Christ’s body is the only 
food to invigorate and enliven our soul. When we see wine set 
forth as a symbol of blood, we must reflect on the benefits which 
wine imparts to the body, and so realize that the same are spirit- 
ually imparted to us by Christ’s blood. These benefits are to 
nourish, refresh, strengthen, and gladden.!3 For if we sufficiently 
consider what value we have received from the giving of that most 
holy body and the shedding of that blood, we shall clearly per- 
ceive that those qualities of bread and wine are, according to such 
an analogy, excellently adapted to express those things ‘when they 
are communicated to us. 


(The promise sealed in the Supper as we are made partakers of 

Christ’s flesh—a mystery felt rather than explained, 4-7) 
4. The meaning of the promise of the Lord’s Supper 

“It is not, therefore, the chief function of the Sacrament simply 
and without higher consideration to extend to us the body of 
Christ. Rather, it is to seal and confirm that promise by which 
he testifies that his flesh is food indeed and his blood is drink 
[John 6:56], which feed us unto eternal life [John 6:55]. By this 
he declares himself to be the bread of life, of which he who eats 
will live forever [John 6:48, 50]. And to do this, the Sacrament 
sends us to the cross of Christ, where that promise was indeed per- 
formed and in all respects fulfilled. “For we do not eat Christ duly 
and unto salvation unless he is crucified, when in living experi- 
ence we grasp the efficacy of his death. *In calling himself ‘the 
bread of life,” he did not borrow that name from the Sacrament, 
as some wrongly interpret.’ Rather, he had been given as such 


Luther’s Catechetical Writings, p. 31); Sermon on Confession and the 
Eucharist (Werke WA XV. 494 £.). 

11 Middle of sec. 1, above. 

12°In symbolum ... datur.” In 1536 and 1539 Calvin used signum here. Cf. 
IV. xvi. 2, note 3. 

13 Luther, Sermon on Confession and the Eucharist (Werke WA XV. 495 £.). 
Cf. D. Stone, op. cit., I. 389, quoting Biel in a similar passage (Sacrae canonis 
missae expositto, lect. lxxxv AB). 

14 Cf. De Castro, Adversus haereses VI (1543 ed., fo. go H, 91 D). Calvin, as 
Cadier notes, holds that the passage in question, on “the bread of life” (John 
6:35~48), is to be interpreted with reference ‘‘not to the institution of the 
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to us by the Father and showed himself as such when, being made 
a sharer in our human mortality, he made us partakers in his 
divine immortality; when, offering himself as a sacrifice, he bore 
our curse in himself to imbue us with his blessing; when, by his 
death, he swallowed up and annihilated death [cf. I Peter 3:22, 
Vg., and I Cor. 15:54]; and when, in his resurrection, he raised 
up this corruptible flesh of ours, which he had put on, to glory 
and incorruption [cf. I Cor. 15:53-54]. 


5. How we are partakers by faith*'* 

‘It remains for all this to be applied to us. That is done through 
the gospel but more clearly through the Sacred Supper, where he 
offers himself with all his benefits to us, and we receive him by 
faith. “Therefore, the Sacrament does not cause Christ to begin 
to be the bread of life; but when it reminds us that he was made 
the bread of life, which we continually eat, and which gives us a 
relish and savor of that bread, it causes us to feel the power of 
that bread. For it assures us that all that Christ did or suffered 
was done to quicken us; and again, that this quickening is eternal, 
we being ceaselessly nourished, sustained, and preserved through- 
out life by it. For, as Christ would not have been the bread of 
life for us if he had not been born and had not died for us, and 
if he had not arisen for us, so this would not now be the case 
at all if the effectiveness and result of his birth, death, and resur- 
rection were not something eternal and immortal. ®Christ beauti- 
fully expresses the whole matter in these words: ‘“The bread 
which I shall give you is my flesh, which I shall give for the life 
of the world” [John 6:51; cf. ch. 6:52, Vg.]. By these words he 
doubtless means that his body will to us be as bread for the 
spiritual life of the soul, for it was to be made subject to death 
for our salvation; ‘moreover, that it is offered to us to eat, when 
it makes us sharers in him by faith. "Once for all, therefore, he 
gave his body to be made bread when he yielded himself to be 
crucified for the redemption of the world; daily he gives it when 
by the word of the gospel he offers it for us to partake, inasmuch 
as it was crucified, ‘when he seals such giving of himself by the 
sacred mystery of the Supper, and when he inwardly fulfills what 
he outwardly designates. 

*Now here we ought to guard against two faults. First, we 
should not, by too little regard for the signs, divorce them from 
their mysteries, to which they are so to speak attached. Secondly, 

Lord’s Supper alone, but in the perspective of the whole work of Christ, and 


of his Person” (Cadier, Institution IV. 351, note 5). 
18 Cf. J. C. McLelland, The Visible Words of God, p. 145. 
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we should not, by extolling them immoderately,'® seem to obscure 
somewhat the mysteries themselves. 

None but the utterly irreligious deny that Christ is the bread 
of life by which believers are nourished into eternal life. But 
there is no unanimity as to the mode of partaking of him. For 
there are some who define the eating of Christ’s flesh and the 
drinking of his blood as, in one word, nothing but to believe in 
Christ. But it seems to me that Christ meant to teach something 
more definite, and more elevated, in that noble discourse in 
which he commends to us the eating of his flesh [John 6:26 ff.]. 
It is that we are quickened by the true partaking of him; and 
he has therefore designated this partaking by the words “eating” 
and “drinking,” in order that no one should think that the life 
that we receive from him is received by mere knowledge. As it 
is not the seeing but the eating of bread that suffices to feed the 
body, so the soul must truly and deeply become partaker of 
Christ that it may be quickened to spiritual life by his power. 

We admit indeed, meanwhile, that this is no other eating than 
that of faith, as no other can be imagined. But here is the differ- 
ence between my words and theirs: for them to eat is only to 
believe; I say that we eat Christ’s flesh in believing,!? because 
it is made ours by faith, and that this eating is the result and 
effect of faith. Or if you want it said more clearly, for them eating 
is faith; for me it seems rather to follow from faith. This is a 
small difference indeed in words, but no slight one in the matter 
itself. For even though the apostle teaches that “Christ dwells in 
our hearts through faith” [Eph. 3:17, cf. Vg.], no one will inter- 
pret this indwelling to be faith, but all feel that he is there ex- 
pressing a remarkable effect of faith, for through this believers 
gain Christ abiding in them. In this way the Lord intended, by 
calling himself the “bread of life” [John 6:51], to teach not only 
that salvation for us rests on faith in his death and resurrection, 
but also that, by true partaking of him, his life passes into us 
and is made ours—just as bread when taken as food imparts vigor 
to the body. 


16 Alluding respectively to Zwingli and the Lutheran theologians. 

17 “Credendo manducart’; VG: “en croyant nous mangeons.” Cf. McLelland, 
op. cit., p. 146, stressing the agreement of Calvin and Peter Martyr, and his 
Appendix C, pp. 379 f. The preceding sentences evidently have reference 
to Zwingli and the letter of Cornelius Hendrix Hoen (Honius), which 
Zwingli received and edited (1525) (CR Zwingli IV. 512-518); cf. Zwingli’s 
letter to M. Alberus, November 16, 1524; Comm. on True and False Reli- 
gion (1525), 18; (CR Zwingli III. 339, 818). These passages interpret John 

252-57. 
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6. Augustine and Chrysostom on this* 

bAnd Augustine (whom they appeal to as their patron) did not 
write that we eat by believing in any other sense than to show 
that this eating is of faith, not of the mouth. I too do not deny 
this. At the same time, however, I add that by faith we embrace 
Christ not as appearing from afar but as joining himself to us ‘that 
he may be our head, we his members. °Yet I do not utterly dis- 
allow that expression, but only deny that it is the full interpre- 
tation, if they mean to define what it is to eat Christ’s flesh. 
Elsewhere, I see that Augustine has often used this expression. 
For example, he says in Book 3, On Christian Doctrine: ‘The 
phrase, ‘Unless you eat the flesh of the Son of man’ [John 6:54, 
Vg.; ch. 6:53, EV], is a figure, teaching us that we must partake 
of the Lord’s Passion, and sweetly and profitably store up in 
memory the fact that his flesh was crucified and wounded for us.” 
Again, when he says that those three thousand men who were 
converted by Peter’s preaching [Acts 2:41] by believing drank 
Christ’s blood, which in cruel rage they had shed. But in very 
many other passages he highly commends that benefit of faith, 
for through it our souls are as much refreshed by partaking of 
Christ’s flesh as bodies are by the bread they eat.!® And Chrysos- 
tom writes the same thing in another passage: “Christ makes us 
his body not by faith only but by the very thing itself.”!9 For he 
means that such good is not obtained from any other source than 
faith; but he only wishes to exclude the possibility that anyone, 
when he hears faith mentioned, should conceive of it as mere 
imagining. 

*I now pass over those who would have the Supper only a mark 
of outward profession; for it seems to me that I have refuted their 
error sufficiently when I dealt with the sacraments in general.” 
Let my readers only observe that when the cup is called the 
covenant “in . .. blood” [Luke 22:20], a promise is expressed 
which serves to strengthen faith. From this it follows that unless 
we look to God and embrace what he offers, we do not rightly 
use the Sacred Supper. 


7. Thought and words inadequate* 
bMoreover, I am not satisfied with those persons who, recogniz- 


18 Augustine, On Christian Doctrine III. xvi. 24 (MPL 34. 74.5; tr. NPNF II. 
566); John’s Gospel xxxi. g; xl. 2 (MPL 35. 1640, 1686; tr. NPNF VII. 191, 
225); Sermons cxxxi. 1; lvii. 7 (MPL 38. 729, 389; tr. LF Sermons II. 586 £., 
84 f.). 

19 Chrysostom, Opera (Basel, 1530) IV. 581. 

20 IV. xiii, xiv. Cf. also Comm. Harmony of the Evangelists, Matt. 26:21—g0; 
Mark 14:18-26; Luke 22:15—20. 
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ing that we have some communion with Christ, when they would 
show what it is, make us partakers of the Spirit only, omitting 
mention of flesh and blood.?# As though all these things were said 
in vain: that his flesh is truly food, that his blood is truly drink 
[John 6:55]; that none have life except those who eat his flesh and 
drink his blood [John 6:53]; and other passages pertaining to 
the same thing! Therefore, if it is certain that an integral com- 
munion of Christ reaches beyond their too narrow description of 
it, I shall proceed to deal with it briefly, in so far as it is clear 
and manifest, ‘before I discuss the contrary fault of excess. For 
I shall have a longer disputation with the extravagant doctors, 
who, while in the grossness of their minds they devise an absurd 
fashion of eating and drinking, also transfigure Christ, stripped 
of his own flesh, into a phantasm?2—*if one may reduce to words 
so great a mystery, which I see that I do not even sufficiently 
comprehend with my mind. I therefore freely admit that no man 
should measure its sublimity by the little measure of my child- 
ishness.?* Rather, I urge my readers not to confine their mental 
interest within these too narrow limits, but to strive to rise much 
higher than I can lead them. For, whenever this matter is dis- 
cussed, when I have tried to say all, I feel that I have as yet said 
little in proportion to its worth. And although my mind can 
think beyond what my tongue can utter, yet even my mind is 
conquered and overwhelmed by the greatness of the thing. There- 
fore, nothing remains but to break forth in wonder at this mys- 
tery, which plainly neither the mind is able to conceive nor the 
tongue to express. Nevertheless, I shall in one way or another 


21 This opinion was espoused by Carlstadt; Barth and Niesel, however, think 
it unlikely that Calvin learned it from him, but suppose rather that it is 
directed against the reproaches of Lutherans (OS V. 348, note 6). They also 
cite the explicit affirmations of the “Confession of Faith Concerning the 
Eucharist” put forth by the Synod of Bern (1537) (CR IX. 711 £.; OS I. 435 f.), 
and of the Short Treatise on the Holy Supper (1541) (OS I. 508; CR V. 438 £.; 
tr. Calvin, Tracts II. 170 £.). 

22 Cf. sec. 17, note 58, below, and the characterization of the Lutheran doctrine 
of ubiquity, sec. 29 (“ubique locorum . . . absque forma”) and sec. 3o. In 
his Short Treatise on the Holy Supper I, Calvin criticizes the doctrine of the 
ubiquity of Christ’s body as implying “nothing but a phantasm” (OS I. 521; 
tr. Calvin, Tracts II. 187). 

23 “Infantiae meae modulo.” Cf. the note of mystery and mystical elevation in 
IV. xiv. 6; IV. xvi. 2. Calvin bows humbly before the mystery of the Eucharist; 
where he halts, he challenges others to rise higher (multo altius assurgere) 
if they are able. In his answer to Westphal he refers to the “mystery sur- 
passing human search [mystertum humanae curiositati li oa 
that Christ in heaven feeds us with his flesh on earth” (CR IX. 81; tr. Calvin, 
Tracts II. 291). C£, Wallace, Calvin’s Doctrine of the Word and Sacrament, 
p- 221; MacGregor, Corpus Christi, pp: 87, 193 ff. 
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sum up my views; for, as I do not doubt them to be true, I am 
confident they will be approved in godly hearts. 


(This life-giving communion is brought about by the Holy 
Spirit, 8—ro) 
8. Christ makes his abode in our flesh* 

First of all,24 we are taught from the Scriptures that Christ 
was from the beginning that life-giving Word of the Father 
[John 1:1], the spring and source of life, from which all things 
have always received their capacity to live. Therefore, John some- 
times calls him “the Word of life’ [I John 1:1], sometimes writes 
that “in him was life” [John 1:4], meaning that he, flowing even 
into all creatures, instilled in them the power to breathe and live. 

The same John afterward adds that life was manifested only 
when, having taken our flesh, the Son of God gave himself for 
our eyes to see and our hands to touch [I John 1:2]. For even 
though he previously poured out his power upon the creatures, 
still, because man (estranged from God through sin and having 
lost participation in life) saw death threatening from every side, 
he had to be received into communion of the Word in order to 
receive hope of immortality. For how little assurance would you 
grasp, if you heard that the Word of God (from which you are 
far removed) contains in itself fullness of life, but in and round 
about yourself nothing but death meets you and moves before 
your eyes? But when the Source of life begins to abide in our 
flesh, he no longer lies hidden far from us, but shows us that we 
are to partake of him. But he also quickens our very flesh in 
which he abides, that by partaking of him we may be fed unto 
immortality. “I am,” he says, “the bread of life come down from 
heaven. And the bread which I shall give is my flesh, which I 
shall give for the life of the world.” [John 6:48, 51; cf. ch. 6:51— 
52, Vg.| By these words he teaches not only that he is life since he 
is the eternal Word of God, who came down from heaven to us, 
but also that by coming down he poured that power upon the 
flesh which he took in order that from it participation in life 
might flow unto us. 

From this also these things follow: that his flesh is truly food, 
and his blood truly drink [John 6:55; cf. ch. 6:56, Vg.], and by 
these foods believers are nourished unto eternal life. It is there- 


24 Sections 8-10 expound principles stated with great compression in a passage 
in the 1536 edition (OS I. 142), in which Calvin explains how Christ’s body 
is “shown” in the Eucharist—“not the very substance of his body or the true 
and natural body of Christ, ... but all the benefits which Christ in his body 
provided for us.” Cf. Pannier, Institution IV. 21, note a, pp. 304 f. 
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fore a special comfort for the godly that they now find life in their 
own flesh. For thus not only do they reach it by an easy approach, 
but they have it spontaneously presented and laid out before 
them. Let them but open the bosom of their heart to embrace 
its presence, and they will obtain it. 


g. Sense in which Christ’s body is life-giving* 

>But the flesh of Christ does not of itself have a power so great 
as to quicken us, for in its first condition it was subject to mor- 
tality; and now, endowed with immortality, it does not live 
through itself. Nevertheless, since it is pervaded with fullness of 
life to be transmitted to us, it is rightly called “life-giving.” In this 
sense I interpret with Cyril that saying of Christ’s: “As the Father 
has life in himself, so he has granted the Son also to have life in 
himself” [John 5:26, cf. Vg.]. For there he is properly speaking 
not of those gifts which he had in the Father’s presence from the 
beginning, but of those with which he was adorned in that very 
flesh wherein he appeared. Accordingly, he shows that in his 
humanity there also dwells fullness of life, so that whoever has 
partaken of his flesh and blood may at the same time enjoy par- 
ticipation in life. 

We can explain the nature of this by a familiar example. Water 
is sometimes drunk from a spring, sometimes drawn, sometimes 
led by channels to water the fields, yet it does not flow forth 
from itself for so many uses, but from the very source, which by 
unceasing flow supplies and serves it. In like manner, the flesh 
of Christ is like a rich and inexhaustible fountain that pours 
into us the life springing forth from the Godhead into itself. Now 
who does not see that communion of Christ’s flesh and blood is 
necessary for all who aspire to heavenly life? 

This is the purport of the apostle’s statements: ‘The church 

. is the body of Christ, and the fullness of him” [Eph. 1:23]; 
but he is “the head” [Eph. 4:15] “from whom the whole body, 
joined and knit together by .. . joints . . . makes bodily growth” 
[Eph. 4:16]; “our bodies are members of Christ” [I Cor. 6:15]. 
We understand that all these things could not be brought about 
otherwise than by his cleaving to us wholly in spirit and body. 
But Paul graced with a still more glorious title that intimate 
fellowship in which we are joined with his flesh when he said, 
“We are members of his body, of his bones and of his flesh” 
[Eph. 5:30]. Finally, to witness to this thing greater than all 
words, he ends his discourse with an exclamation: ‘This,’ he 


28 Cyril of Alexandria, Exposition of John’s Gospel II. viii (MPG 73. 381 £.). 
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says, “is a great mystery”?6 [Eph. 5:32]. It would be extreme mad- 
ness to recognize no communion of believers with the flesh and 
blood of the Lord, which the apostle declares to be so great that 
he prefers to marvel at it rather than to explain it. 


ro. The presence of Christ’s body in the Lord’s Supper 

‘To summarize: our souls are fed by the flesh and blood of 
Christ in the same way that bread and wine keep and sustain 
physical life. For the analogy of the sign applies only if souls 
find their nourishment in Christ—which cannot happen unless 
Christ truly grows into one with us, and refreshes us by the eating 
of his flesh and the drinking of his blood. 

Even though it seems unbelievable that Christ’s flesh, separated 
from us by such great distance, penetrates to us, so that it be- 
comes our food, let us remember how far the secret power of the 
Holy Spirit towers above all our senses, and how foolish it is to 
wish to measure his immeasurableness by our measure. What, 
then, our mind does not comprehend, let faith conceive: that the 
Spirit truly unites things separated in space.?’ 

¢®Now, that sacred partaking of his flesh and blood, by which 
Christ pours his life into us, as if it penetrated into our bones 
and marrow, he also testifies and seals in the Supper—not by 
presenting a vain and empty sign, but by manifesting there the 
effectiveness of his Spirit to fulfill what he promises. And truly 
bhe offers and shows *the reality there signified °to all who sit 
at?® that spiritual banquet, although it is received with benefit by 
believers alone, who accept such great generosity with true faith 
and gratefulness of heart. 

In this manner the apostle said, ““The bread which we break 
is a participation in the body of Christ; the cup which we con- 
secrate to this by word and prayers is a participation in his 
blood” [I Cor. 10:16 p., order changed]. There is no reason for 
anyone to object that this is a figurative expression by which the 


36 “Arcanum.” 

27 The above sentences express Calvin’s sense of the mystery of the sacramental 
participation in Christ’s body through the activity of the Holy Spirit, despite 
distance (locorum distantia) and separation (locis distuncta)—a thing incred- 
ible until we realize the transcendent hidden power (arcana virtus) of the 
Holy Spirit. Cf. sec. 7, note 23, above; IV. xvii. 11. For his habitual assertion 
of the mysterious power (virtus) operating in the sacraments, Calvin’s doc- 
trine has been called “virtualism.” 

28 “Accumbunt”; the word does not always imply the ancient Roman recum- 
bent posture at a feast. Calvin’s contemporaries, such as John Brenz, used 
the same word in discussing the Eucharist (as quoted by W. Elert, Mor- 
phologie des Luthertums 1. 266). Cf. sec. 35, note 20, below. 
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name of the thing signified is given to the sign. “I indeed 
admit that the breaking of bread is a symbol; it is not the thing 
itself. But, having admitted this, °we shall “nevertheless duly 
infer “that by the showing of the symbol the thing itself is also 
shown. >For unless a man means to call God a deceiver, he would 
never dare assert that an empty symbol is set forth by him. ‘There- 
fore, if the Lord truly represents the participation in his body 
through the breaking of bread, there ought not to be the least 
doubt that he truly presents and shows his body. And the godly 
ought by all means to keep this rule: whenever they see symbols 
appointed by the Lord, to think and be persuaded that the truth 
of the thing signified is surely present there. For why should the 
Lord put in your hand the symbol of his body, except to assure 
you of a true participation in it? But if it is true that a visible 
sign is given us to seal the gift of a thing invisible, when we have 
received the symbol of the body, let us no less surely trust that 
the body itself is also given to us. 


(Relation of the outward sign and invisible reality variously 
misstated by the Schoolmen, and in the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, r1-15) 

rr. Signification, matter, and effect of the Sacrament* 

‘I therefore say (what has always been accepted in the church 
and is today taught by all of sound opinion) that the sacred 
mystery of the Supper consists in two things: physical signs, 
which, thrust before our eyes, represent to us, according to our 
feeble capacity, things invisible; and spiritual truth, which is at 
the same time represented and displayed through the symbols 
themselves.*° 

When I wish to show the nature of this truth in familiar terms, 
I usually set down three things: the signification, the matter that 
depends upon it, and the power or effect that follows from both. 


29 “Rei nomen signo deferatur.” In the subsequent sentences we find symbolum 
instead of sizgnum, as also in sec. 11, but VG has “signe” in each instance, 
adding once exterieure and again visible. 

80 Cf. Hoen’s letter in CR Zwingli IV. 518; sec. 5, note 17, above; Augustine, 
Sermons cclxxii (MPL 38. 1247); Bucer, Metaphrases et enarrationes in epis- 
tolam ad Romanos (1536), p. 152: “regna, quibus aeterna vita tum signifi- 
cando exhibetur, tum exhibendo significatur”’; A. Lang, Der Evangelienkom- 
mentar Martin Butzers und die Grundziige seiner Theologie, pp. 259-265. 
Barth and Niesel have indicated, with the aid of Herminjard, Correspond- 
ance VI. 130-136, that in this section and in some later passages Calvin has 
introduced fragments originally written for his Commentary on Romans but 
omitted from it on Melanchthon’s advice (OS V. 352, note k; 354, note h 
{sec. 11]; 357~358, notes a—h [sec. 13]; 365, notes c-g; 366, note a [sec. 19]; 
390, note i [sec. 32]). 
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The signification is contained in the promises, which are, so to 
speak, implicit in the sign. I call Christ with his death and resur- 
rection the matter, or substance. But by effect I understand re- 
demption, righteousness, sanctification, and eternal life, and all 
the other benefits Christ gives to us. 

Now, even though all these things have to do with faith, I leave 
no. place for the sophistry that what I mean when I say Christ 
is received by faith is that he is received only by understanding 
and. imagination.?! For the promises offer him, not for us to halt 
in the appearance and bare knowledge alone, but to enjoy true 
participation in him. And indeed, I do not see how anyone can 
trust that he has redemption and righteousness in the cross of 
Christ, and life in his death, unless he relies chiefly upon a true 
participation in Christ himself. For those benefits would not 
come to us unless Christ first made himself ours. 

I say, therefore, that in the mystery of the Supper, Christ is 
truly shown to us through the symbols of bread and wine, his 
very body and blood, in which he has fulfilled all obedience to 
obtain righteousness for us. Why? First, that we may grow into 
one body with him; secondly, having been made partakers of 
his substance, that we may also feel his power in partaking of all 
his benefits. 


12. Spatial presence of Christ’s body? 

‘I now come down to the extravagant mixtures that supersti- 
tion has brought in. For here Satan has disported himself with 
wonderful subtlety in order to draw men’s minds from heaven 
and imbue them with a perverse error—imagining that Christ 
is attached to the element of bread! 

bAnd first we must not dream of such a presence of Christ in 
the Sacrament as the craftsmen of the Roman court have 
fashioned—as if the body of Christ, by a local presence, were put 
there to be touched by the hands, to be chewed by the teeth, and 
to be swallowed by the mouth. ‘For Pope Nicholas dictated this 
form of recantation to Berengarius as proof of his repentance, 
that is, with words so monstrous that the author of the Gloss 
exclaims there is danger, unless readers exercise wise caution, 
of their drawing from it a heresy worse than that of Berengarius.*? 
31 Zwingli, Friendly Exegesis, That Is, Exposition of the Eucharist, to Martin 

Luther (1527) (CR Zwingli V. 588 f.). 

82 The document Ego Berengarius was that writer’s act of repudiation of his 
previous teaching, exacted from him at Rome in 1059; the formulation is by 

Cardinal Humbert. Its language is extreme: “the true body and blood of 


Our Lord ... sensibly and not only sacramentally but in truth handled and 
broken by the hands of the priests and crushed by the teeth of believers” 
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But Peter Lombard, even though he toils hard to explain away 
this absurdity, inclines rather more to a divergent opinion.*? 

>For as we do not doubt that Christ’s body is limited by the 
general characteristics common to all human bodies, and is con- 
tained in heaven (where it was once for all received) until Christ 
return in judgment [Acts 3:21], so we deem it utterly unlawful 
to draw it back under these corruptible elements or to imagine 
it to be present everywhere.*4 

And there is no need of this for us to enjoy a participation 
in it, since the Lord bestows this benefit upon us through his 
Spirit so that we may be made one in body, spirit, and soul 
with him. The bond of this connection is therefore the Spirit of 
Christ, with whom we are joined in unity, and is like a channel 
through which all that Christ himself is and has is conveyed to 
us.*> For if we see that the sun, shedding its beams upon the 
earth, casts its substance in some measure upon it in order to 
beget, nourish, and give growth to its offspring—why should the 
radiance of Christ’s Spirit be less in order to impart to us the 
communion of his flesh and blood? On this account, Scripture, 
in speaking of our participation with Christ, relates its whole 
power to the Spirit. But one passage will suffice for many. For 
Paul, in the eighth chapter of Romans, states that Christ dwells 
in us only through his Spirit [Rom. 8:9]. Yet he does not take 
away that communion of his flesh and blood which we are now 
discussing [Rom. 8:9], but teaches that the Spirit alone causes us 
to possess Christ completely and have him dwelling in us.*6 


13. Error of the Schoolmen: bread mistaken for God* 

¢YThe Schoolmen, having a horror of such barbarous impiety, 
speak more modestly.*7 Yet they also do nothing but indulge in 
deceitful subtleties. “They grant that Christ is not there con- 
tained in any circumscriptive or bodily fashion.** But they then 


(Mirbt, Quellen, 4th edition, p. 144). For another translation, and full dis- 
cussion, see A. J. Macdonald, Berengar and the Reform of Sacramental Doc- 
trine, p. 130. “Never,” says Y. Brilioth, “has it [the real presence] been formu- 
lated more crudely” (Eucharistic Faith and Practice: Evangelical and Catho- 
lic, p. 86). Cf. Gratian, Decretum III. ii. 42 (MPL 187. 1750 f.; Friedberg I. 
1328 f.). 

ae Loree: Sentences IV. xit. 4, 5 (MPL 192. 865), does not approve the lan- 
guage of the Ego Berengarius on the breaking of the true body by the priest. 

34 Cf. sec. 7, note 22, above; sec. 30, below. 

35 Sermon on the Holy Spirit in Chrysostom’s Opera (Basel, 1530) V. 379. 

36 Bucer, Metaphrases ... in epistolam ad Romanos (1530), fo. 338; Lang, op. 
cit., p. 444: “Sic Christum suo spiritu salvificio, 1am intra nos habitare.” 

37 “More modestly,” that is, than the Ego Berengarius statement. 

38 Cf. Aquinas, Summa Theol. III. Ixxvi. 5. 1. 
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devise a mode which they neither understand themselves nor can 
explain to others. However, it boils down to this: that Christ is 
to be sought in what they call “species of bread.” What is this? 
When they say that the substance of bread is turned into Christ, 
do they not attach the substance to the whiteness which they 
represent as remaining there? Yet, they say, he is so contained in 
the Sacrament that he remains in heaven; and we maintain no 
other presence than that of a relatiouship.*® 

But, whatever words they introduce to disguise it, this is the 
purpose of them all: through consecration, what was previously 
bread is made Christ, so that thereupon Christ lies hidden under 
the appearance of bread. *And they are not ashamed to express 
this plainly. For Lombard’s words are: “Christ’s body, which in 
itself is visible, after consecration lies hidden and covered under 
the form of bread.’ Thus that figure of bread is nothing but a 
mask to prevent our eyes from seeing the flesh. ‘We have no need 
of many conjectures to discover what snares they meant to lay 
with these words, since the thing clearly speaks for itself. For one 
can see in what great superstition not only the common folk but 
also the leaders themselves have been held for some centuries, 
and today are held in papists’ churches. They are little concerned 
about true faith by which alone we attain fellowship with Christ 
and cleave to him. Provided they have a physical presence of 
him, which they have fabricated apart from God’s Word, they 
think that they have presence enough. Briefly, then, we see how 
through this ingenious subtlety bread came to be taken for God. 


m4. Transubstantiation 

‘From this proceeds that fictitious. transubstantiation for 
which today they fight more bitterly than for all the other articles 
of their faith.4! ‘For the first fabricators of this local presence 
could not explain how Christ’s body might be mixed with the 
substance of bread without many absurdities immediately crop- 
ping up. They therefore had to take refuge in the fiction that a 
conversion of the bread into the body takes place; not that the 
body is properly made from the bread, but because Christ, to 
hide himself under the figure, annihilates its substance.*? 


389 “Habitudinis,” apparently in the sense in which the word is used by Aquinas. 
Cf. L. Schultz, Thomas-Lexikon; Deferrari, Lexicon, s.v. “Habitudo.” 

40 Lombard, Sentences IV. x. 2 (MPL 192. 860). 

41 The basic declaration on transubstantiation is that of the Fourth Lateran 
Council (1215) canon i (Mansi XXII. 982; Mirbt, Quellen, 4th ed., p. 179; 
tr. Bettenson, Documents of the Christian Church, p. 210). 

42So Ockham, The Sacrament of the Altar, ch. v: “Quod substantia panis 
non remanet post consecrationem” (The De sacramento altaris of William 
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But it is wonderful how they fell to such a point of ignorance, 
even of folly, that, despising not only Scripture but even the 
consensus of the ancient church,* they unveiled that monster. 

Indeed, I admit that some of the old writers used the term 
“conversion” sometimes, not because they intended to wipe out 
the substance in the outward sign, but to teach that the bread 
dedicated to the mystery is far ditterent from common bread, and 
is now something else.** But they all everywhere clearly proclaim 
that the Sacred Supper consists of two parts, the earthly and the 
heavenly; and they interpret the earthly part to be indisputably 
bread and wine. 

>Surely, whatever our opponents may prate, it is plain that to 
confirm this doctrine they lack the support of antiquity, which 
they often dare oppose to God’s clear Word. For transubstantia- 
tion was devised not so long ago; indeed, not only was it un- 
known to those better ages when the purer doctrine of religion 
suull flourished, ‘but even when that purity already was some- 
what corrupted.* *There is no one of the ancient writers who 
does not admit in clear words that the sacred symbols of the 
Supper are bread and wine, even though, as has been said, they 
sometimes distinguish them with various titles to enhance the 
dignity of the mystery. ‘For because they say that in consecration 
a secret conversion takes place, so that there is now something 
other than bread and wine, as | have just observed,** they do not 
mean by this that the elements have been annihilated, but rather 
that they now have to be considered of a different class from 
common foods intended solely to feed the stomach, since in them 
is set forth the spiritual food and drink of the soul. This we do 
not deny. 

If there is conversion (these men say), one thing must be made 
from another. If they mean that it is made something which it 
was not before, | agree. If they wish to conform it to that imagina- 
tion of theirs, let them answer me what change they feel takes 
place in baptism. For the church fathers here also afirm a won- 

Ockham, ed. and tr. T. B. Birch, pp. 182-187); On the Sentences IV. qu. 6 

C, D; Biel, Collectorium on the Sentences IV. xi. 1, departing from Aquinas, 

Summa Theol. Ill. lxxv. 3 (tr. Bettenson, op. cit., pp. 211 £.). 

#3 Tertullian, Against Marcion III. xix: “Panem corpus sui appellans ut et 
huic iam eum intellegas corporis sui figuram pani dedisse.” kor numerous 
further citations, see OS V. 357 £.; Smits IL. 53. 

44 Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures xxii. 2; xxiii. 7 (MPG 33. 1097 £., 
1113 f£.; tr. NPNF 2 ser. VII. 151 f., 154); Ambrose, On the Christian Faith 
IV. x. 124 (MPL 16. 641; tr. NPNF [sec. 125] 2 ser. X. 278); John of Damascus, 
On the Orthodox Faith IV, xiii (MPG 94. 1144 £5 tr. NPNF 2 ser. IX. 81-84). 

45 Cf. the reference to Gregory the Great's times in IV. iv. 13. 

46 Above, this section, note 43. 
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derful conversion when they say that the spiritual washing of the 
soul is made from a corruptible element, yet no one denies that 
the water remains. But there is, they say, no such thing in baptism 
as there is in the Lord’s Supper: ““This is my body.” As though 
the question concerned those words, whose meaning is\ clear 
enough, and not, rather, that term “‘conversion,’’ which ought 
to signify nothing more in the Supper than in baptism. ‘There- 
fore, good-by to them with their syllable-snatching*? by which 
they reveal only their own emptiness. 

‘But the signification would have no fitness if the truth there 
represented had no living image in the outward sign. Christ’s 
purpose was to witness by the outward symbol that his flesh is 
food; if he had put forward only the empty appearance of bread 
and not true bread, where would be the analogy or comparison 
needed to lead us from the visible thing to the invisible? For, 
to be perfectly consistent, the signification extends no farther 
than that we are fed by the form of Christ’s flesh. “For instance, 
if in baptism the figure of water were to deceive our eyes, we 
would have no sure pledge of our washing; indeed, that false 
show would give us occasion to hesitate. The nature of the 
Sacrament is therefore canceled, unless, in the mode of signifying, 
the earthly sign corresponds to the heavenly thing. And the 
truth of this mystery accordingly perishes for us unless true 
bread represents the true body of Christ. Again I repeat: since 
the Supper is nothing but a visible °witnessing “of that promise 
*contained in the sixth chapter of John, namely, that Christ is 
the bread of life come down from heaven [John 6:51], visible 
bread must serve as an intermediary to represent that spiritual 
bread—unless we are willing to lose all the benefit which God, to 
sustain our weakness, confers upon us. Now by what reason would 
Paul infer that we are all one bread and one body who partake 
together of one bread [I Cor. 10:17], if only the appearance of 
bread, and not rather the true nature of bread, remained? 


15. The actual basis of the doctrine of transubstantiation and 
the arguments adduced for it 
“They could never have been so foully deluded by Satan’s tricks 


47 “Syllabarum aucupiis,’ repeated sec. 23, below. Cicero stigmatizes a petti- 
fogging lawyer as “cantor formularum, auceps syllabarum”: De oratore I. 
Iv (LCL edition, p. 170). Cf. “Verborum religio,” “verborum reverentia,” 
“literae exactoribus,” sec. 20, below, conveying Calvin’s contempt for narrow 
literalism. 

#8 Sec. 4, above. 
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unless they had already been bewitched by this error, that Christ’s 
body, enclosed in bread, is transmitted by the mouth of the body 
into the stomach. The cause of such crude imagination was that 
among them consecration was virtually equivalent to magic in- 
cantation. But this principle was hidden from them, that tlie 
bread is a sacrament only to those persons to whom the word is 
directed; just as the water of baptism is not changed in itself, 
but as soon as the promise has been attached it begins to be for us 
what it was not before. 

This will appear more clearly from the example of a similar 
sacrament. The water gushing from the rock in the desert [Ex. 
17:6] was for the fathers a token and sign of the same thing as 
wine represents for us in the Supper. For Paul teaches that they 
drank the same spiritual drink [I Cor. 10:4]. And the watering 
place was common to people’s beasts of burden and cattle. From 
this it is easily inferred that in earthly elements, when they are 
applied to a spiritual use, no other conversion occurs than with 
respect to men, inasmuch as to them they are seals of the promises. 

Moreover, since it is God’s plan (as | often reiterate) to lift 
us to himself, by appropriate means, those who call us indeed to 
Christ, but to Christ hidden invisibly under bread, wickedly 
frustrate his plan by their obstinacy. For it is not possible for 
the human mind, leaping the infinite spaces, to reach beyond 
heaven itself to Christ. What nature denied to them they tried 
to correct by a more harmful remedy, so that by remaining on 
earth we may need no heavenly nearness of Christ. Here, then, is 
the necessity that compelled them to transmute Christ’s body. 

Even in Bernard’s time, although a blunter manner of speak- 
ing had been adopted, transubstantiation was not yet recognized. 
And in all ages before, this comparison flitted about on every- 
body’s lips, that the spiritual reality is joined to bread and wine 
in this mystery.°° 

Concerning the terms, they make what they think to be a sharp 
reply, but adduce nothing pertaining to the present case. 

*®)Moses’ rod (they say) changed into a serpent; although it 
receives the name of serpent, it still retains the former name and 
is called a rod [Ex. 4:2-4; 7:10]. So according to them, it is just 
as probable that, although the bread may pass into a new sub- 
stance, by misapplication®' but yet not improperly, it is called 
what appears to the eyes. But what likeness or nearness do they 


49 Cf. sec. 13, above, note 40; sec. 16, below. 
50 Cf. sec. 14, above, note 45. 
51 “KaraxpyoTiKas.” 
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find between that glorious miracle and their trumped-up illusion, 
to which no eye on earth is witness? Magicians by playing tricks 
persuaded the Egyptians that they were able by divine power 
beyond the order of nature to change the creatures. Moses comes 
forth and, putting their deceits to flight, shows that God’s un- 
conquerable power stands on his side, for his one rod consumes 
all the rest [Ex. 7:12]. But as that conversion was visible, it has 
no revelance for the present case, as ] have said; and after a short 
time the rod visibly returned to its own form [Ex. 7:15]. Besides, 
it is not known whether that momentary conversion was of sub- 
stance or not. We must also look at the allusion to the magician’s 
rods, ’which the prophet would not call serpents, lest he seem to 
imply a change which was no change, because those sleight-of- 
hand artists had done nothing but blind the eyes of the specta- 
tors.52 How do these expressions resemble it: “The bread which 


we break...” [I Cor. 10:16, Vg.]; “As often as you eat this bread 
... ” [I Cor. 11:26]; “They participated in the breaking of 
bread...” [Acts 2:42]; and other such passages? ‘It is certain 


that their eyes were only deceived by the incantation of the 
magicians. As for Moses, the matter is more doubtful, through 
whose hand it was no harder for God to make a serpent out of a 
rod, and again a rod out of a serpent, than to clothe angels with 
physical bodies, and shortly after to unclothe them. If the nature 
of this mystery were the same or closely: related, their solution 
would have some plausibility. Let it therefore remain certain 
that in the Supper the flesh of Christ is not truly and fittingly 
promised to us to be truly food unless the true substance of the 
outward symbol corresponds to it. 

And (as one error arises from another) a passage of Jeremiah 
is so absurdly twisted to prove transubstantiation that I dislike 
to mention it. The prophet complains that wood is put into his 
bread [Jer. 11:19, Vg.], signifying that by the enemies’ cruelty his 
bread was infected with bitterness.** So David by a similar figure 
of speech deplores that his bread was corrupted by gall and his 
drink with vinegar [Ps. 69:21]. These adversaries of ours would 
hold that Christ’s body was allegorically affixed to the wood of the 
cross. Indeed, they say, some of the ancient writers thought so. 
As if we ought not rather to pardon their ignorance and bury 
their disgrace than to add the shamelessness of compelling them 
still to fight as enemies against the prophet’s true meaning. 


52 Cf. Augustine’s exposition of related passages in On the Trinity III. x. zo 
(MPL 42. 880; tr. NPNF III. 64). 
88 Cf. Lectures on Jeremiah, Jer. 11:19 (CR XXXVIII. 1323 f.). 
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(Arguments for rejection of the doctrine of the ubiquity of the 

body as narrowly literal, together with exposition of the spirit- 

ual view of communion with Christ in heaven, 16-31) 
16. The opposing statement 

‘Others, who see that if the analogy of sign and thing signified 
is swept away, the truth of the mystery will fall, confess that the 
bread of the Supper is truly the substance of an earthly and cor- 
ruptible element, and suffers no change in itself, but holds the 
body of Christ enclosed underneath itself.*4 

If they explained their meaning that, when bread is proffered 
in the mystery, a showing of the body is attached, on the ground 
that the truth is inseparable from its sign,*> I would not strongly 
object. But because, placing the body itself in the bread, they 
assign to it a ubiquity contrary to its nature, and by adding 
‘under the bread” mean that it lies hidden there, we must for a 
little while drag these subtleties out of their lurking-places. Not 
that it is my intention formally to treat the whole issue at this 
point; I wish only to lay a foundation for the discussion that will 
soon follow in its proper place.*6 They would therefore like to 
have the body of Christ considered invisible and immeasurable, 
so as to lie hidden under bread. For they think they only com- 
municate with it if it descends into bread; but they do not under- 
stand the manner of descent by which he lifts us up to himself. 
ec/YThey disguise it with every possible color, but when they 
have said everything, it is clear enough that they insist on the 
local presence of Christ. “°° Why so? Because they cannot bear 
to conceive any other partaking of flesh and blood except that 
which consists in either local conjunction and contact or some 
gross form of enclosing. 


17. The doctrine of our opponents cancels the true corporeality 
of Christ 
*Obstinately to defend an error once rashly conceived, some of 
them do not hesitate to boast that the only dimensions Christ's 
flesh ever had, extended as far and wide as heaven and earth. 
That he was born as a child from the womb, that he grew, that 
he was stretched upon the cross, enclosed in the tomb—this came 
to pass by a certain dispensation, in order that he might discharge 
54 As taught by Lutherans, not explicitly by Luther, though Luther had taught 
the ubiquity of Christ’s postresurrection body. Cf. sec. 30, below; J. Koéstlin, 
The Theology of Luther, tr. C. E. Hay, I. 77 ff.; W. Elert, Morphologie des 
Luthertums I. 267 f.; H. Grass, Die Abendmahlslehre bei Luther und Calvin, 
. 266. 
58 Cf. sec. 10, above. 
56 Secs. 20-34, below; ubiquity in sec. 2g. 
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the office of birth, of death, and the other offices of men. That 
after his resurrection he was seen in his customary bodily form 
[Acts 1:3; cf. I Cor. 15:5], that he was taken up into heaven 
[Acts 1:9; Luke 24:51; Mark 16:19], that finally also after his 
ascension he was seen by Stephen [Acts 7:55] and Paul [Acts 9:3]— 
this came to pass by the same dispensation, they assert, in order 
that men might see that he was made king in heaven.*? What is 
this but to raise Marcion from hell?** For no one will doubt that 
if Christ’s body existed in this state, it was a phantasm or appari- 
tion. 

Some use a more subtle evasion: this body which is given in 
the Sacrament is glorious and immortal; therefore, there is nothing 
absurd if under the Sacrament it is contained in several places, in 
no place, or in no form. 

But I ask: What sort of body did Christ give to the disciples 
the day before he suffered? Do not the words testify that he gave 
them that very mortal body which a little later was to be given 
up? He had previously (these men say) presented his glory to be 
seen by three of his disciples on the mountain [Matt. 17:2]. True, 
indeed, but he intended by that splendor to give them a foretaste 
of immortality. ‘Meanwhile, they will not find a twofold body 
there, but the very one Christ bore, adorned with new glory. *But 
when he distributed his body at the first Supper, the hour was 
already at hand when, stricken and humbled by God [Isa. 53:4], 
he should lie down in dishonor like a leper [cf. Isa. 53:4]—so far 
was he from intending to manifest then the glory of his resurrec- 
tion. And what a large window is here opened to Marcion, if 
Christ’s body seemed mortal and lowly in this one place, but in 
another was considered immortal and glorified? °Still, if their 
opinion is valid, the same thing happens daily. For they are com- 
pelled to confess that the body of Christ, visible in itself, lies in- 
visibly concealed under the symbol of bread.*? And yet those who 
give vent to such monstrosities are so unashamed of their own 
disgrace that unprovoked they assail us with frightful insults be- 
cause we do not subscribe to them. 


18. The presence is known when our minds are lifted up to 
heaven* 

’Come now, if they wish to attach the Lord’s body and blood 
to bread and wine, one will of necessity be torn apart from the 


57 Ockham, Centiloquium 25, 28. 

58 Tertullian, Against Marcion III. viii (Christ’s body called a phantasm) 
(CSEL 47. 388 ff.; tr. ANF III. 327 f.); H. Grass, op. eit., loc. cit. 

58 Cf. sec. 29, below. 
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other. For as the bread is presented separately from the cup, so 
the body united to the bread should be divided from the blood 
contained in the cup. For when they affirm that the body is in 
the bread, the blood in the cup, and bread and wine are distant 
from each other by the space that each occupies, they cannot by 
any shift evade the fact that the body must be separate from the 
blood. 

Their customary claim that through concomitance the blood is 
in the body and the body, in turn, in the blood,® is quite absurd, 
since the symbols in which they are enclosed are thus distinct. 

But if we are lifted up to heaven with our eyes and minds, to 
seek Christ there in the glory of his Kingdom, ‘as the symbols 
invite us to him in his wholeness, *so under the symbol of bread 
we Shall be fed by his body, under the symbol of wine we shall 
separately drink his blood, to enjoy him at last in his wholeness. 
*For though he has taken his flesh away from us, and in the body 
has ascended into heaven, yet he sits at the right hand of the 
Father—that is, he reigns in the Father’s power and majesty and 
glory. This Kingdom is neither bounded by location in space nor 
circumscribed by any limits. Thus Christ is not prevented from 
exerting his power wherever he pleases, in heaven and on earth. 
He shows his presence in power and strength, is always among his 
own people, and breathes his life upon them, and lives in them, 
sustaining them, strengthening, quickening, keeping them un- 
harmed, as if he were present in the body. In short, he feeds his 
people with his own body, the communion of which he bestows 
upon them by the power of his Spirit. *In this manner, the body 
and blood of Christ are shown to us in the Sacrament. 


19. How is the presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper to be 
thought of? 

‘But we must establish such a presence of Christ in the 
Supper® ‘as may neither fasten him to the element of bread, nor 
enclose him in bread, nor circumscribe him in any way® (all 
which things, it is clear, detract from his heavenly glory); finally, 
such as may not take from him his own stature, or parcel him out 
to many places at once, or invest him with boundless magnitude 
to be spread through heaven and earth. For these things are 
plainly in conflict with a nature truly human. Let us never (I 
say) allow these two limitations to be taken away from us: (1) 


80 Aquinas, Summa Theol. III. Ixxvi. 1, 2. 

61 Cf. sec. 11, above, note go. 

8 Cf. Hunter, The Teaching of Calvin, pp. 178-186; Grass, op. cit., pp. 195~ 
209. 
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Let nothing be withdrawn from Christ’s heavenly glory—as hap- 
pens when he is brought under the corruptible elements of this 
world, or bound to any earthly creatures. (2) Let nothing inap- 
propriate to human nature be ascribed to his body, as happens 
when it is said either to be infinite or to be put in a number of 
places at once. 

But when these absurdities have been set aside, I freely accept 
whatever can be made to express the true and substantial partak- 
ing of the body and blood of the Lord, which is shown to be- 
lievers under the sacred symbols of the Supper—and so to express 
it that they may be understood not to receive it solely by imagina- 
tion or understanding of mind, but to enjoy the thing itself as 
nourishment of eternal life. 

¢©There is no reason why this opinion should be so odious to 
the world and its defense forestalled by the prejudices of many— 
unless Satan has by a dreadful spell made them demented. Surely 
what we teach perfectly agrees in all respects with Scripture. It 
contains nothing either absurd or obscure or ambiguous. It does 
not repudiate true piety and sound edification. In short, it has 
nothing in it to offend unless that in certain periods—when the 
ignorance and barbarism of the Sophists reigned in the church— 
such clear light and revealed truth was unworthily oppressed. 
‘Yet Satan today through troublesome spirits also endeavors to 
besmirch it with whatever calumnies and slanders he can, exert- 
ing himself in this with greater effort than in anything else. Con- 
sequently, it is needful to assert and defend it even more care- 
fully. 


20. The words of institution* 

‘Now, before we proceed further, we must discuss Christ’s act 
of institution itself, especially because here is our adversaries’ 
most’ plausible objection: that we depart from Christ’s words. 
Therefore, to relieve ourselves of the undeserved obloquy that 
they lay upon us, it will be most appropriate to begin with the 
interpretation of the words. Three Evangelists and Paul relate 
that Christ took the bread, and giving thanks broke it, gave it to 
his disciples, and said: [Matt. 26:26 (cf. Mark 14:22; I Cor. 11:24)]: 
“Take, eat; this is my body” [zbid., Vg.] “which is given [or 
broken] for you” [I Cor. 11:24, Vg.]. Of the cup, Matthew and 
Mark speak as follows: “This cup is the blood of the New Testa- 
ment, which is shed for many for forgiveness of sins’[Matt. 26:28; 
cf. Mark 14:24]. But Paul and Luke say, “This cup is the New 
Testament in my blood” [I Cor. 11:25, Vg.; cf. Luke 22:20]. 

The defenders of transubstantiation would have the pronoun 
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“this” refer to form of bread, because the consecration is effected 
by.the whole content of the utterance, and there is no substance 
that can be pointed to. “Yet if they must be so scrupulous 
about words,® because Christ testified that what he handed to his 
disciples was his body, obviously this fiction of theirs is utterly 
foreign to the proper meaning—that what was bread is now body. 
What Christ took into his hands and gave to the apostles he de- 
clares to be his body; but he had taken bread—who, therefore, 
cannot understand that bread is still shown? And, accordingly, 
that there is nothing more absurd than to transfer to the form 
what is predicated of the bread? 

Others, in interpreting the particle est as meaning “to be 
transubstantiated,’® take refuge in a more forced and violently 
distorted gloss. There is therefore no reason why they should 
pretend to be moved by reverence for words. For it is something 
unheard of in all nations and languages that the word est should 
be taken to mean “to be converted into something else.” 

As for those who leave bread in the Supper and affirm that it 
is the body of Christ, much difference exists among them. Those 
who speak more moderately, although they insist upon the letter, 
“This is my body,” still afterward abandon their rigor and say 
that it amounts to the same thing as that the body of Christ is 
with the bread, in the bread, and under the bread. Of the 
thing itself, which they affirm, I have already made some men- 
tion, and I must soon say more about it. Now I am only discussing 
the words, by which they say they are constrained not to allow 
the bread to be called the body, because it is the sign of the body. 
But if they shun every metaphor, why do they leap from Christ’s 
simple designation to widely divergent phrases of their own? 
‘For there is a great difference between ‘‘the bread is the body” 
and “the body is with the bread.” But they saw that this simple 
proposition, “the bread is the body,” was untenable. Conse- 
quently, they tried to wriggle out of their difficulty by the use of 
these expressions. 

Others again, being bolder, do not hesitate to assert that, prop- 
erly speaking, the bread is the body, and in this way truly prove 
themselves literalists.” If it is objected that bread is therefore 


83 Aquinas, Summa Theol. III. xxviii. 5. 

84 “Verborum religio.” Cf. sec. 14, note 47, above. 

85 Bonaventura, On the Sentences IV. vili. part 2. art. 1. qu. 1 (Opera omnia 
IV. 191). 

66 The ef phrase is not Luther’s but was used by Willibald Pirckheimer; cf. 
Kohler, Zwingli und Luther I. 236; OS V. 368. 

87 Calvin has in mind through secs. 20-34 the controversial writings of Joachim 
Westphal, of Hamburg, his most active Lutheran critic. See the.list.of West- 
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Christ and consequently God, they will indeed deny it, for this 
is not expressly stated in Christ’s words. But denial will gain 
them nothing, since all men agree that the whole Christ is offered 
us in the Supper. But it is an intolerable blasphemy to declare 
literally of an ephemeral and corruptible element that it is 
Christ. Now I ask of them whether these two propositions amount 
to the same thing: “Christ is the Son of God” and “The bread is 
the body of Christ.” If they should admit that these are different 
(which they will be compelled unwillingly to grant), let them 
answer where lies the difference. They will bring forward no 
other reason, I think, than that bread is called the body in a 
sacramental sense. From this it follows that Christ’s words are 
not subject to the common rule and ought not to be tested by 
grammar. °°/®] also ask of all stern and stiff exactors of the letter, 
where Luke and Paul call the cup “the testament in the blood” 
{Luke 22:20; I Cor. 11:25], whether they are not expressing the 
same thing as in the previous clause, where they call the bread 
the body. For the same reverence was in one part of the mystery 
as in the other; and because brevity is obscure, a longer discourse 
better illumines the meaning. Therefore, however often they 
argue from one word that the bread is the body, from more than 
one word I shall bring forth an appropriate interpretation, that 
it is the testament in the body. Why so? Will we have to seek 
a more faithful and certain interpreter than Paul and Luke? 
«Yet I am not attempting to diminish anything of that com- 
munication of Christ’s body, which I have confessed.” My sole 
purpose is to refute the foolish stubbornness with which they 
wrangle so violently over words. On Paul’s and Luke’s authority 
I understand the bread to be Christ’s body, because it is the 
covenant in his body. But if they assail this, their quarrel is not 
with me but with the Spirit of God. "However they may cry out 


phal’s tracts against Calvin in OS V. XI and in Smits I. 95. His Justa de- 
fensio adversus insignia mendacia Joannis a Lasco (Strasbourg, 1557) also 
deals with the same issue. Those of his persuasion are dubbed here lterales, 
men of the letter rather than of the spirit; cf. sec. 14, note 47, above; Last 
Admonition to Westphal: “Utinam tam literati essent, quam literales appe- 
tunt” (CR IX. 198; tr. Calvin, Tracts Il. 422). The reference here is to 
Westphal’s Farrago confusanearum et inter se dissidentium opinionum de 
coena domini, ex sacramentariorum libris digesta (1552) E 4b; also his Justa 
defensio 1 2b: “Dixit esse suum corpus panem quem dedit . . . jussit ergo 
edere non solum panem sed suum corpus.” Cf. Luther, Babylonish Captivity 
of the Church, Pretace (Werke WA VI. 511; tr. Works of Martin Luther I. 
193). 

68 Westphal, De coena domini confessio (1558) B 8a; Apologia confessions, 
Pp- 30 31. 

6° Sec. 7, above. 
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that they are touched with such reverence for Christ’s words as 
not to dare understand figuratively what is spoken plainly, this 
is still not a valid enough excuse for them to reject all the reasons 
that we bring forward against them. 

e®)Meanwhile, as I have already pointed out, it is expedient 
to grasp the nature of this testament in Christ’s body and blood. 
For a covenant ratified by the sacrifice of his death would not 
benefit us unless there were joined to it that secret communica- 
tion by which we grow into one with Christ. 


21. The figurative interpretation of the decisive words 

e®)Jt remains for us, therefore, to admit that, on account of the 
affinity which the things signified have with their symbols, the 
name of the thing was given to the symbol—figuratively, indeed— 
but not without a most fitting analogy. *I pass over allegories and 
parables, lest someone accuse me of seeking a place to hide and of 
digressing from the present issue. 

e®)] say that this expression is a metonymy, a figure of speech 
commonly used in Scripture when mysteries are under discus- 
sion. ’For you could not otherwise understand such expressions 
as “circumcision is a covenant” [Gen. 17:13], “the lamb is the 
passover” [Ex. 12:11], “the sacrifices of the law are expiations’ 
[Lev. 17:11; Heb. 9:22], and finally, “the rock from which water 
flowed in the desert” [Ex. 17:6], ““was Christ” [I Cor. 10:4], unless 
you were to take them as spoken with meanings transferred. ‘Not 
only is the name transferred from something higher to something 
lower, but, on the other hand, the name of the visible sign is also 
given to the thing signified: ‘as when God is said to have appeared 
to Moses in the bush [Ex. 3:2]; the Ark of the Covenant is called 
God and God’s face [Ps. 84:8; 42:3];7 and the dove, the Holy 
Spirit [Matt. 3:16]. "For though the symbol differs in essence 
from the thing signified (in that the latter is spiritual and 
heavenly, while the former is physical and visible), still, because 
it not only symbolizes the thing that it has been consecrated to 
represent as a bare and empty token, but also truly exhibits it, 
why may its name not rightly belong to the thing? Humanly 
devised symbols, being images of things absent rather than marks 
of things present (which they very often even falsely represent), 
are still sometimes graced with the titles of those things. Similarly, 
with much greater reason, those things ordained by God borrow 
the names of those things of which they always bear a definite 
and not misleading signification, and have the reality joined with 


70 Cf. Comm. Ps. 84. 8. 
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them. *So great, therefore, is their similarity and closeness 
that transition from one to the other is easy. 

Let our adversaries, therefore, cease to heap unsavory wit- 
ticisms upon us by calling us “‘tropists,”?1 because we have ex- 
plained the sacramental phraseology according to the common 
usage of Scripture. °For as the sacraments agree in many respects, 
so in this metonymy they all have a certain common ground with 
one another. Accordingly, as the apostle teaches that the rock 
from which spiritual drink sprang forth for the Israelites was 
Christ [I Cor. 10:4]—because it was a visible sign under which 
that spiritual drink indeed truly was, but was not discernible 
to the eye—so the body of Christ today is called bread, inasmuch 
as it is the symbol by which the Lord offers us the true eating 
of his body. 

‘And that no one may despise my view as something newly 
devised, Augustine felt and spoke the same way. “If sacraments,” 
he says, “did not have a certain likeness to those things of which 
they are sacraments, they would not be sacraments at all. More- 
over, from this likeness they often also take the names of the 
things themselves. Therefore, just as in a certain manner the 
sacrament of Christ’s body is Christ’s body, the sacrament of 
Christ’s blood Christ’s blood—so the sacrament of faith is faith.” 
There are many similar passages in Augustine, which it would be 
superfluous to collect, since this one is enough, ‘only, my readers 
should be made aware that that holy man teaches the same thing 
in his letter to Evodius. 

But it is a frivolous evasion to reply that, where Augustine 
asserts that metonymy is frequent and common in the sacraments, 
he makes no mention of the Supper. For if this evasion is granted, 
we are not permitted to reason from the general to the particular. 
Thus, the argument that every animal has been endowed with 
motion, therefore the ox and the horse have been endowed with 
motion, would not be valid. However, further discussion is pre- 
cluded by the words of the same holy man in another place, 
where he says that Christ, when he gave the sign of his body, did 
not hesitate to call it his body. And again, Augustine says: ‘““‘Won- 
derful was Christ’s patience, because he received Judas at the 
banquet in which he instituted and gave the figure of his body 
and blood to his disciples.’’” 


11 Westphal, Apologia confessionis, p. 58. 

72 Augustine, Letters xcviii. 9; clxix. 2. 9 (MPL 38. 364, 746; tr. FC 18. 137; 
30. 18); Against Adimantus xii. g (MPL 42. 144); Psalms, Ps. 3:1 (MPL 36. 
73; tr. NPNF VIIL. 5). 
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22. The word “is” 

e%/®But if some intransigent person, blind to all else, so insists 
upon the expression “‘this is’”3 as to regard this mystery as sepa- 
rate from all the others, the answer is easy. “They say that the 
copulative verb’* bears such emphasis as not to admit of a figure 
of speech. But if we grant this to them, to be sure, one reads the 
copulative verb in Paul’s words, where he calls bread “a par- 
ticipation”> in the body of Christ” [I Cor. 10:16]. But participa- 
tion is something different from the body itself. 

Indeed, where the sacraments are under consideration, almost 
the same word occurs: ‘““This will be for you a covenant with me” 
[Gen. 17:13 p.]; “This lamb will be the passover’® for you” [Ex. 
12:11; cf. ch. 12:43]. In short, when Paul says, “The rock was 
Christ” [I Cor. 10:4], why is the copulative verb, according to 
them, less emphatic in that place than in Christ’s utterance? 
Where John says, ‘““The Holy Spirit was not yet, because Jesus 
was not yet glorified” [John 7:39, cf. Vg.], let them also reply, 
what is the force of the copulative verb? For if they remain true to 
their rule, the eternal essence of the Spirit will be destroyed, as if 
he received his beginning from Christ’s ascension. Let them, 
finally, answer what the statement of Paul signifies: that baptism 
is “the washing of regeneration and renewal” [Titus 3:5], inas- 
much as baptism is clearly unprofitable for many. 

But there is nothing stronger to refute them than the state- 
ment of Paul that the church is Christ [I Cor. 12:12]. For, having 
made a comparison with the human body, he adds, “So is Christ” 
[tbid.]; there he does not mean the only-begotten Son of God in 
himself but in his members. 

Now I think I have made my point, that to sane and upright 
men the slanders of our enemies are loathsome when they broad- 
cast that we discredit Christ’s words, which we embrace no less 
obediently than they, and treat with greater reverence. Indeed, 
their easy assurance indicates that they do not greatly care what 
Christ means if only his words supply them with a shield to 


78“HOC EST.” The position assailed in these sentences accords with numer- 
ous utterances of Luther. Cf. Vom Anbeten des Sacraments des heiligen 
Leichnams Christi (1523) (Werke WA XI. 343-437) and the passages cited 
by E. M. Plass, What Luther Says, nos. 2487-2490. The Confessio et apologia 
issued by the pastors and other ministers of the Church of Magdeburg, 1550, 
uses the words: “suum verum corpus sub pane edendum, sanguinem btben- 
dum sub vino,” C 4b. 

™ “Verbt substantivi.” Translation based on a note from S. W. Huston and 
comments by G. MacCracken. Cf. M. A. Pei and F. Gaynor, A Dictionary 
of Linguistics, “substantive verb.” 

75 “xowwviar.” 
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defend their obstinacy—just as our examination of the matter 
ought to be a witness of how much Christ’s authority means to 
us. 

They hatefully boast that human sense prevents us from believ- 
ing what Christ uttered from his sacred lips, but how unfairly 
they burden us with this reproach, I have in great part already 
made plain, and it will appear more clearly below. Nothing, 
therefore, prevents us from believing Christ when he speaks, 
and from responding at once when he indicates this or that. The 
only question is whether it is a crime to investigate the true sense 
of his words. 


23. The impossibility of a purely literal interpretation 

‘These good masters, that they may appear men of letters, for- 
bid even the slightest deviation from the letter.77 On the con- 
trary, where Scripture calls God “a man of war” [Ex. 15:3], be- 
cause I see that this saying would be too harsh without inter- ’ 
pretation, I do not doubt that it is a comparison drawn from men. 

And truly it was on this pretext only that the Anthropomor- 
phites of old troubled the orthodox fathers when they avidly 
grasped at such utterances as these: “God’s eyes see’ {Deut. 
11:12; I Kings 8:29; Job 7:8; etc.]; “It came up to his ears” [Num. 
11:18; II Sam. 22:7; I] Kings 19:28; etc.]; “His hand extended” 
[Isa. 5:25; 29:11; Jer. 1:9; 6:12; etc.]; “Phe earth his footstool” 
[Isa. 66:1; Matt. 5:35; Acts 7:49]. They used to cry out that God's 
body, which Scripture assigns to him, was taken from him.’ Once 
this principle is accepted, a boundless barbarism will overwhelm 
the whole light of faith. For what monstrous absurdities will these 
fanatical men not draw forth from Scripture if they be allowed 
to raise in objection every tittle to establish what they please! 

Their objection, that when Christ prepared a singular comfort 
for his disciples in adversity, it is not likely that he was speaking 
obscurely or in an enigma, actually supports us. For if it had not 
entered the apostles’ minds that the bread was figuratively called 
the body because it was the symbol of the body, they would with- 


7 “Vetant ... ut literati appareant, vel tantillum a litera discedere.” In this 
punning language, Calvin emphasizes the position taken in secs. 14 and 20, 
above. Cf. sec. 20, note 68. In the next sentence he illustrates his own free- 
dom from literalism. 

78 Epiphanius attacking the Anthropomorphites, or Audianites, who took lit- 
erally Gen. 1:26 and other Scripture phrases here cited by Calvin: Panarion 
sive arcula adversus octoginta haereses \xx. 2. 4 (GCS 37. 234; MPG 42. 341): 
cf. Theodoret, Ecclesiastical History IV. 10 (ed. T. Gaisford, p. 316 £.; GCS 
1g. 228; tr. NPNF [sec. ix] 2 ser. I. 114). Cf. I. xiii. 1, note 4. It is noteworthy 
that Calvin sees in such literalism a menacing barbarism destructive of faith. 
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out doubt have been troubled by such a monstrous thing. At 
almost the same moment, John relates that even on very slight 
difficulties they were nonplused by perplexity. They contend 
among themselves over how Christ will go to the Father, and 
raise a question as to how he will depart from the world; they 
comprehend nothing of what is said concerning the Heavenly 
Father until they shall see him [John 14:5-8; 16:17]. How, then, 
can they have been so ready to believe what all reason rejects: 
that Christ was sitting at table under their gaze, and, invisible, 
was contained under the bread? By eating the bread without 
hesitation they attest their consent. From this it therefore is evi- 
dent that they understood Christ’s words in the same sense as we 
do, for it occurs to them that the name of the thing signified is 
transferred to the sign, a thing that ought not to seem uncommon 
in sacraments. It was, therefore, a sure and clear consolation for 
the disciples, as it is for us, one not wrapped up in an enigma. 
The only reason that some recoil from our interpretation is that 
they are blinded by a spell from the devil, so that they conjure 
for themselves dark enigmas, while the interpretation of this 
striking figure is obvious. 

Moreover, if we insist precisely upon the words, it would have 
been inconsistent for Christ to say about the bread something 
separate from what he says of the cup. He calls bread body; he 
calls wine blood. This must be either a confused repetition or a 
division that divides body from blood. Indeed, it will be as truly 
said of the cup, “This is my body,” as of the bread itself; and it 
could conversely be said that the bread is the blood. If they reply 
that we must see for what purpose or use the symbols were ap- 
pointed, I indeed admit it. But meanwhile, they will not at all 
extricate themselves without their error dragging this absurdity 
with it, that the bread is blood and the wine body. 

Now I do not know what it can mean when they admit bread 
and body to be different things” yet assert that one is used in 
speaking of the other, properly and unfiguratively, as if one said 
that a garment is something different from a man, and yet is 
properly called a man. Meanwhile, as if victory for them con- 
sisted in stubbornness and insults, they say that to seek any ex- 
planation of the words is to accuse Christ of lying. 

Now, it will be easy for my readers to judge what an unjust 
wrong these syllable-snatchers® do us by imbuing the simple- 


1 Westphal, De coena domini confessio B 6b-8a; Apologia confessionis, pp. 
26, 29-31, 38-43, 58. Cf. also Luther, Vom Abendmahl Christi Bekenninis 
(Werke WA XXVI. 298f.; tr. Plass, What Luther Says, no. 2492). 

80 Cf, sec. 14, note 47, above. 
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minded with the notion that we discredit Christ’s words, when 
we have actually proved that they madly pervert and confound 
them but that we faithfully and rightly expound them. 


24. Defense against the reproach that our interpretation is dic- 

tated by reason 
*But the infamy of this falsehood cannot be completely purged 

until another accusation is wiped away. For they boast that we 
are so bound to human reason that we attribute no more to the 
power of God than the order of nature allows and common sense 
dictates.*! From such wicked slanders I appeal to the very doc- 
trine I have taught, which shows clearly enough that I do not 
at all measure this mystery with the measure of human reason, 
or subject it to the laws of nature. J ask you whether it is from 
physics we have learned that Christ feeds our souls from heaven 
with his flesh, but our bodies are nourished by bread and wine. 

Whence does this power to quicken souls come to flesh? All men 

will say it comes not by nature. It will be no more pleasing to 

human reason that Christ’s flesh enters into us to be our food. 

In short, anyone who has tasted our doctrine will be seized with 

admiration for God’s secret power. 

But these good zealots fashion for themselves such a miracle 
that, when it is taken away, God himself vanishes with his power. 

Once more J wish to warn my readers to consider diligently 
the purport of our doctrine: whether it depends upon common 
sense or, having surmounted the world on the wings of faith, soars 
up to heaven. We say Christ descends to us both by the outward 
symbol and by his Spirit, that he may truly quicken our souls by 
the substance of his flesh and. of his blood. He who does not per- 
ceive that many miracles are subsumed in these few words is 
more than stupid. For nothing is more beyond the natural than 
that souls should borrow spiritual and heavenly life from a flesh 
that had its origin from earth, and underwent death. There is 
nothing more incredible than that things severed and removed 
from one another by the whole space between heaven and earth 
should not only be connected across such a great distance®? but 
also be united, so that souls may receive nourishment from 

Christ’s flesh. “Therefore, let perverse men cease to engender 

81 Westphal, Collectanea sententiarum ... Augustini ... de coena domini 
(1555) F gab, F 5b. 

82 “Res toto caeli et terrae spatio dissitas ac remotas, in tanta locorum dis- 
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Cf. sec. 10, note 27, above. For another emphasis, cf. III. xx. 4o. 
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hatred toward us by the foul misstatement that with wicked in- 
tent we would somewhat restrict God’s boundless power. For here 
either they are too stupidly mistaken or they are basely lying. 

*For here it is not a question of what God could do, but what 
he willed to do. Now, we affirm that what was pleasing to him was 
done. But it pleased him that Christ be made like his brethren in 
all things except sin [Heb. 4:15; cf. ch. 2:17]. What is the nature 
of our flesh? Is it not something that has its own fixed dimension, 
is contained in a place, is touched, is seen? And why (they say) 
cannot God make the same flesh occupy many and divers places, 
be contained in no place, so as to lack measure and form? Mad- 
man, why do you demand that God’s power make flesh to be and 
not to be flesh at the same time! It is as if you insisted that he 
make light to be both light and darkness at the same time! But 
he wills light to be light; darkness, darkness; and flesh, flesh. 
Indeed, when he pleases he will turn darkness into light and light 
into darkness; but when you require that light and darkness not 
differ, what else are you doing than perverting the order of God’s 
wisdom?* Flesh must therefore be flesh; spirit, spirit—each thing 
in the state and condition wherein God created it. But such is the 
condition of flesh that it must subsist in one definite place, with 
its own size and form. With this condition Christ took flesh, 
giving to it, as Augustine attests, incorruption and glory, and 
not taking away from it nature and truth. 


25. The word requires understanding and interpretation 

‘They reply that they have the word by which the will of God 
has been made plain®—that is, if we concede to them the right to 
banish from the church the gift of interpretation [I Cor. 12:10], 
which sheds light upon the word. 

I admit that they have the word, but a word such as the 
Anthropomorphites® had of old when they made God corporeal, 
or as Marcion and the Manichees when they devised for Christ 
either a heavenly or a spectral body. For they quoted proof texts: 
“The first Adam was of the earth, earthy; the Second Adam of 
heaven, heavenly” [I Cor. 15:47]. Again: ‘Christ emptied him- 
self, taking the form of a servant, and was found in the likeness 
of man” [Phil. 2:7 p.].°7 


88 Cf. Comm. Ps. 139:12. 

84 Augustine, Letters clxxxvii. 3. 10 (MPL 33. 835 £.; tr. FC 30. 228 £.). 

85 Westphal, Apologia confessionis, p. 210. 

86-Cf. sec. 23, above, note 78. 

87 Cf. sec. 17, above, note 58, and Augustine, Against Faustus the Manichee 
XXIV. 1; VIL (MPL 42. 473, 115; tr. NPNF IV. 317, 174). 
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But these trenchermen think no power of God exists, unless 
the whole order of nature be overturned by a monster fabricated 
in their own brains. This is rather to circumscribe God, when 
by our fictions we attempt to test what he can do. For from 
what word have they inferred that the body of Christ is visible 
in heaven, but lies hidden invisible on earth under innumerable 
crumbs of bread? They will say that necessity demands this so 
that Christ’s body may be given in the Supper. That is, because 
they have been pleased to deduce a physical eating from Christ’s 
words, being carried away by their own prejudice, they had to 
coin this subtlety against which all Scripture cries aloud! 

But utterly false is the charge that we diminish anything of 
God’s power; on the contrary, by our teaching, highest praise 
is given to it. But they are always accusing us of defrauding God 
of his honor when we reject what is difficult for common sense to 
believe, although it has been promised by the mouth of Christ. 
To this I answer again what I lately said, that in the mysteries 
of the faith common sense is not our adviser, but with quiet 
teachableness and the spirit of gentleness (which James commends 
[James 1:21]) we receive the doctrine given from heaven. 

But where they perniciously err, I do not deny that we follow 
a useful moderation. Hearing Christ’s words, ‘““This is my body,” 
they imagine a miracle, far from his mind. But when foul ab- 
surdities come forth from this fiction, because they have already 
with headlong haste ensnared themselves, they plunge into the 
abyss of God’s omnipotence to extinguish by this means the light of 
truth. Hence arises that haughty fastidiousness: ‘“We do not want 
to know how Christ lies hidden under bread, being content with 
his words, “This is my body.’” But as for us, we study with no 
less obedience than care to obtain a sound understanding of this 
passage, as we do in the whole of Scripture. And we do not with 
perverted ardor and without discrimination rashly seize upon 
what first springs to ouf minds. Rather, after diligently medi- 
tating upon it, we embrace the meaning which the Spirit of God 
offers. Relying upon it, we look down from a height at whatever 
of earthly wisdom is set against it. Indeed, we hold our minds 
captive, that they dare not raise even one little word of protest; 
and humble them, that they dare not rebel against it. From this 
has arisen our explanation of Christ’s words which even all those 
moderately versed in Scripture know from unvarying Biblical 
usage to be common to the sacraments, But, following the holy 
virgin’s example, we do not regard it as unlawful for ourselves in 
a difficult matter to inquire how it can take place [Luke 1:34]. 
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26. The body of Christ is in heaven 

*But because nothing will be more effective to strengthen the 
faith of the pious than to have learned that the doctrine which 
we have put forward has been drawn from the pure Word of 
God, and rests upon its authority—I shall also make this plain 
with as much brevity as I can. Not Aristotle, but the Holy Spirit 
teaches that the body of Christ from the time of his resurrection 
was finite, and is contained in heaven even to the Last Day 
[cf. Acts 3:21]. Nor am I unaware that they cavalierly evade those 
passages which are quoted in proof of this. Whenever Christ says 
that he will depart [John 14:12, 28; 16:7], forsaking the world 
[John 16:28], they answer that this departure is nothing but a 
change of mortal state.®® But according to such reasoning, Christ 
would not have substituted the Holy Spirit to supply, as they say, 
the defect of his absence, seeing that the Spirit does not succeed 
him; nor does Christ descend again from heavenly glory to reas- 
sume the state of mortal life. Surely, the coming of the Spirit 
and the ascent of Christ are antithetical; consequently, Christ 
cannot dwell with us according to the flesh in the same way that 
he sends his Spirit. 

Besides, he plainly declares that he will not always be in the 
world with his disciples [Matt. 26:11; John 12:8]. It also seems to 
them that they have neatly annulled this utterance, as. though 
Christ simply meant that he would not always be poor and 
pitiable, or subject to the necessities of this fleeting life.° But 
the context of the passage openly cries out against this, since it is 
not a question of neediness and poverty, or of the miserable con- 
dition of earthly life, but of worship and honor. The anointing 
did not please the disciples, because they thought it a needless and 
useless expense and bordering on excess; consequently, they 
would have preferred to have the money, which they thought ill- 
spent, bestowed upon the poor. Christ answered that he would not 
always be present to be held in such honor [Matt. 26:8—11]. 

¢®And Augustine explained it in the same way, with words not 
in the least ambiguous: “‘When Christ said, ‘You will not have 
me with you always,’ he was speaking of the presence of the body. 
For with regard to his majesty, to his providence, to his ineffable 
and invisible grace, he fulfilled what he said, ‘Behold, I am with 
you even to the end of the age’ [Matt. 28:20, Vg.]. But with re- 
gard to the flesh that the Word assumed, the fact that he was 
88 Cf. Westphal, Apologia confessionis, pp. 8, 191 ff. 


88 Westphal, op. cit., pp. 271 ff. 
90 Westphal, op. cit., pp. 273 f. 
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born of the virgin, the fact that he was seized by the Jews, was 
fastened upon the tree, taken down from the cross, wrapped in 
linen, laid in the tomb, manifested in the resurrection—‘You will 
not always have me with you.’ Why? Because according to his 
bodily presence, he had fellowship for forty days with his dis- 
ciples; and while they accompanied him, seeing but not follow- 
ing, he ascended [Acts 1:3, g]. ‘He is not here’ [Mark 16:6, Vg.]: 
for he sits there at the right hand of the Father [Mark 16:19]. 
And yet he is here, for the presence of his majesty has not de- 
parted [Heb. 1:3]. According to the presence of his majesty, we 
have Christ always; but according to the presence of the flesh, 
it is rightly said, “You will not always have me’ [Matt. 26:11]. For 
the church had him according to the presence of the flesh for 
only a few days; now it holds him by faith, but does not see him 
with the eyes.’ 

Here (to note this also briefly) Augustine conceives of Christ 
as present among us in three ways: in majesty, in providence, and 
in ineffable grace. Under grace I include that marvelous com- 
munion of his body and blood—provided we understand that it 
takes place by the power of the Holy Spirit, not by that feigned 
inclusion of the body itself under the element. *Indeed, our Lord 
testified that he had flesh and bones, which could be felt and 
seen [John 20:27]. 

Also, “departing” and “ascending” do not signify giving the 
appearance of one ascending and departing, but actually doing 
what the words state. "Shall we therefore, someone will say, as- 
sign to Christ a definite region of heaven? But J reply with 
Augustine that this is a very prying and superfluous question; for 
us it is enough to believe that he is in heaven.*? 


27. The meaning of the ascension for the above-mentioned ques- 
tion 

*But why do we repeat the word “‘‘ascension” so often? Does it 
not imply moving from one place to another? They deny this: 
according to them, height signifies only the majesty of his rule. 
But what is the manner of the ascension itself? Is he not lifted 
up on high before his disciples’ very eyes? Do not the Evangelists 
clearly relate that he was received into heaven [Acts 1:9; Mark 
16:19; Luke 24:51]? These clever Sophists reply that he was taken 


91 Augustine, John’s Gospel 1. 13 (MPL 35. 1763; tr. NPNF VII. 282). 

82 Translation influenced by VG: “Moyennant que nous croyons qu'il est au 
ciel, c’est assez.” Augustine holds unequivocally that “an earthly body was 
taken up into heaven”; but it is “vain curiosity” to ask where. Augustine, 
Faith and the Creed vi. 13 (MPL 4o. 188; tr. LCC VI. 360). 
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away from their sight in a cloud in order that believers might 
learn that he would not be visible thereafter in the world. As if, 
to make us certain of his invisible presence, he ought not rather 
to have vanished in a moment; or clouds ought not to have 
enveloped him before he moved a foot! But when he is borne 
high into the air, and by the cloud beneath him [Acts 1:9], 
teaches us that he is no longer to be sought on earth, we safely 
infer that his abode is now in heaven—just as Paul also declares, 
and bids us look for him from heaven [Phil. 3:20}. This is why 
the angels warn the disciples that they gaze toward heaven in 
vain, for Jesus, who has been taken up into heaven, will come 
just as they had seen him ascend [Acts 1:11]. 

Here also the adversaries of sound doctrine resort to what seems 
to them a clever shift: that he never left the earth but remains 
invisible among his own, and will then come in visible form.” 
As if the angels there imply a double presence, and do not simply 
make the disciples eyewitnesses of the ascension, that no doubt 
may remain! It is as if they said: received into heaven in your 
very sight, he has claimed his heavenly empire; it remains for 
you patiently to wait until he come again as judge of the world. 
For he has now entered heaven, not to possess it by himself, but 
to gather you and all godly people with him. 


28. The witness of Augustine 

«But since the defenders of this misbegotten doctrine are 
not ashamed to deck it with the approbation of ancient writers, 
and especially of Augustine,™ I shall set forth in a few words how 
perversely they attempt this. For since their evidence has been 
gathered from learned and godly men,*> I do not wish to do some- 
thing already done: let him who will, seek such from their lucu- 
brations. I shall not heap up—even out of Augustine—everything 
that pertains to the matter; but I shall be content to show by a 


93 Westphal, Fides Cyrilli de praesentia corporis (1555); Collectanea senten- 
tiarum ... Augustini (1555); De coena domini confessio (1558) C 4b ff., are 
cited for this opinion in OS V. 380. (For more detailed references to West- 
phal’s tracts than these notes afford, see OS V. 369-395.) 

94 Referring to Westphal’s collection of Augustine passages on the Eucharist, 
Collectanea sententiarum ... Augustini (1555), and citations of Augustine 
elsewhere in Westphal’s writings. 

%5 In his Clear Explanation of Sound Doctrine Concerning the True Participa- 
tion of the Flesh and Blood of Christ in the Lord’s Supper (Dilucida expli: 
catio, etc., 1561), written in reply to Tilemann Heshus, Calvin refers with 
warm approval to works by Oecolampadius, Bullinger, and Peter Martyr 
(“who left nothing more to be done”), containing citations of the fathers on 
this topic. (CR IX. 490; Calvin, Tracts II. 535; LCC XXII. 292.) 
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few testimonies that he is wholly and incontrovertibly on our 
side.% 

*To wrest him from us, our adversaries pretend that the notion 
often occurs in his books that in the Supper are distributed 
Christ’s flesh and blood, that is, the sacrificial victim once for all 
offered on the cross. This is absurd; for he also calls it either 
eucharist [‘‘thanksgiving’], or sacrament of the body. But we 
need not seek in a long roundabout way the sense in which he 
uses the words “flesh” and “blood,” since he explains himself, 
saying that sacraments take their names from their likeness to 
the things they signify; consequently, in a certain sense, the 
sacrament of the body is the body. Another quite familiar 
passage agrees with this: ““The Lord did not hesitate to say, “This 
is my body,’ when he gave the sign.” 

But Augustine, they again object, clearly writes that the body 
of Christ falls to earth and enters into the mouth. To be sure, 
he does so in the same sense in which he declares it consumed, 
for he joins both together. His statement that after the comple- 
tion of the mystery the bread is consumed does not contradict 
this. For as he had said a little before, “‘Because these things are 
known to men, when they are done by men they can be honored 
as things sacred but not as miracles.” 

And what our adversaries too rashly appropriate to themselves 
has the same purport: that Christ in a manner bore himself in 
his own hands when he extended the mystical bread to his disciples. 
For by inserting the adverb of likeness, Augustine makes suffi- 
ciently plain that He was not truly or really enclosed under the 
bread. No wonder! For he elsewhere contends openly that bodies, 
if deprived of location in space, will not be anywhere; and be- 
cause they will not be anywhere, they will absolutely not exist. 
It is a paltry quibble that there Augustine is not dealing with 
the Supper, in which God exerts special power. For when a ques- 


96 “Totum esse nostrum.” Cf. Introduction, pp. lvii ff., above; Smits I. 271. The 
numerous passages cited from Augustine in this section are listed by Smits 
II. 54 and less completely in OS V. 381-384. They include: City of God 
XXII. vii (MPL 41. 759; tr. NPNF II. 484); Psalms, Ps. 26. ii. 11; 46. vii; 33. 
i. 10; ii. 2 (MPL 36. 205, 528, 306, 308; tr. LF Psalms IJ. 176; II [Ps. 47]. 280 £.; 
I [Ps. 34]. 250); John’s Gospel xiii. 11; 1. 12, 13; xcii. 1; cii. 6; cvi. 2; cvii. 4; 
tr. NPNF VII. go, 282, 362, 391, 399, 403; Confessions IX. xiii. 36 (MPL 32. 
478; tr. LCC VII. 200); Letters xliv. 5, 10; xcviii. 9; liv. 6, 8; clxxxvii. 6, 18, 
3, 10, 13, 41 (MPL 33. 178, 364, 203, 838, 835 f., 848; tr. FC 12. 215, 257 £.; 
18. 137; 30. 234 f., 228f., 254 f.); On the Trinity III. iv. 10; III. x. 19, 20 
(MPL 42. 873, 880; tr. NPNF III. 59, 63 f£.). Most of the passages are those 
cited by Westphal in his Collectanea, B ga—G gb (and previously by Oecolam- 
padius, Bullinger, and Peter Martyr). Cf. Westphal, Apologia confessiqnis, 


pp. 228 £., 237, 250-255. 
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tion has been raised concerning the flesh of Christ, the holy man 
deliberately answers: *©“Christ imparted immortality to his own 
flesh, ‘but did not remove its nature from it. We ought not to 
think that it is everywhere diffused according to this fleshly form, 
for we ought to beware lest we so affirm the deity of the Man that 
we take away the reality of his body. And it does not follow that 
what is in God must be everywhere, as God is.” *The reason is 
soon given: “‘For one person is God and man, and both are one 
Christ: everywhere, through the fact that he is God; in heaven, 
through the fact that he is man.”” How stupid would it have been 
not to except the mystery of the Supper, a thing so serious and 
weighty, if there had been in it anything contrary to the doctrine 
that he was discussing? And yet, if anyone reads attentively what 
follows a little after, he will find that the Supper is also included 
under that general doctrine. For he says that Christ, the only- 
begotten Son of God, and likewise the Son of man, is everywhere 
wholly present as God; that he is God dwelling in the temple of 
God (that is, in the church), and in some place in heaven, by 
reason of the measure of his true body. We see how, in order to 
unite Christ with the church, God does not withdraw Christ’s 
body from heaven. This would surely have been the case it 
Christ’s body were truly food for us only if enclosed under bread. 

Elsewhere, explaining how believers now possess Christ, Augus- 
tine says, “You have Christ through the sign of the cross, through 
the sacrament of Baptism, through the food and drink of the 
altar.” I am not discussing how correctly he reckons a supersti- 
tious rite among the symbols of the presence of Christ. But when 
he compares the presence of the flesh to the sign of the cross he 
sufficiently shows that he does not conceive of a Christ with two 
bodies, so that he who sits visible in heaven may lie hidden in 
secret under bread. But if a clearer explanation is needed, he 
adds immediately thereafter, “With regard to the presence of 
majesty we always have Christ; with regard to the presence of 
the flesh it has been rightly said, ‘You will not always have me’ ” 
[Matt. 26:11, cf. Vg.]. 

They retort that he adds at once: “With regard to ineffable 
and invisible grace, what he has said will be fulfilled: ‘I am with 
you even to the end of the age’” [Matt. 28:20, Vg.]. But from 
this they gain no advantage. For it is, after all, restricted to ma- 
jesty, which is always set over against body; and flesh is expressly 
distinguished from grace and power. We find the same antithesis 
in another passage in Augustine: that Christ withdrew his bodily 
presence from his disciples in order to be with them in spiritual 
presence. There it is clear that he distinguishes the essence of 
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the flesh from the power of the Spirit, by which we are joined to 
Christ, though we are otherwise separated from him by a great 
distance in space. *°He often uses the same type of expression, as 
when he says: “‘He will come again to the living and the dead in 
his bodily presence also, according to the rule of faith and sound 
doctrine. ‘For in his spiritual presence he was also to come to 
them, and was to be with the whole church in the world even to 
the end of the age” [Matt. 28:20; cf. John 17:12]. Therefore, this 
discourse is directed to believers whom Christ had already begun 
to save in his bodily presence, and whom he with his bodily 
presence was to leave, so that he might save them in his spiritual 
presence with the Father. To understand “bodily” for “visible” 
presence is a quibble, since he contrasts the body to the divine 
power. And adding, “‘to save with the Father,’ Augustine makes 
it clear that He pours down his grace from heaven through the 
Spirit upon us. 


29. On the reality of Christ’s body 

‘Since they put so much confidence in this subterfuge of an 
invisible presence, come, let us see how well they hide themselves 
in it. 

First, they cannot show a syllable from the Scriptures by which 
to prove that Christ is invisible. But they take what no sane man 
will grant them as a fact, that the body of Christ cannot be given 
in the Supper unless hidden under the mask of bread. And this 
is the very point of their quarrel with us—so far is it from obtain- 
ing the place of a principle! 

And while they prate in this way, they are compelled to make 
Christ’s body double, because, according to them, it is visible in 
itself in heaven, yet in the Supper invisible by a special mode 
of dispensation. But how beautifully this holds together is easy to 
judge, both from other passages of Scripture and from the testi- 
mony of Peter. Peter says that Christ must be received or em- 
braced by heaven until he come again [Acts 3:21]. These men 
teach that he is everywhere in space but without form. They 
object that it is wrong for the nature of the glorious body to 
submit to the laws of common nature. 

But this answer drags with it that insdne notion of Servetus 
(which all godly men rightly find abhorrent), that His body was 
swallowed up by his divinity.*’ I do not say that they think so. 
But if to fill all things in an invisible manner is numbered among 
the gifts of the glorified body, it is plain that the substance of the 
87 Servetus, Christianismi restitutio, 17th epistle, p. 620; CR VIII. 681 £.; cf. 

IL. xiv. 8. 
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body is wiped out, and that no difference between deity and 
human nature is left. 

Then, if Christ’s body is so multiform and varied that it shows 
itself in one place but is invisible in another, where is the very 
nature of a body, which exists in its own dimensions, and where 
its unity? Tertullian far more rightly contends that Christ’s body 
was true and natural, since in the sacrament of the Supper the 
figure of it is set before us as a pledge and assurance of the 
spiritual life.°* *®And Christ surely said of the glorious body, “See 
and touch, for a spirit has no flesh and bones” [Luke 24:39, cf. 
Vg.]. Observe that the truth of the flesh is proved by Christ’s own 
lips because he can be touched and seen. Take these away and 
flesh now ceases to be. 

‘They always take refuge in their dispensation, which they have 
devised for themselves. But it is our duty so to embrace what 
Christ declares absolutely that what he means to affirm may with- 
out exception be valued among us. He proves himself no specter, 
for he is visible in his flesh. Take away what he claims as proper 
to the nature of his body; will not a new definition of body then 
have to be coined? 

*®Now, in whatever direction they may dodge, their feigned 
dispensation has no place in that passage of Paul, where he says, 
‘“‘We await from heaven a Savior, . . . who will change our lowly 
body to be like his glorious body” [{Phil. 3:20-21]. For we ought 
not to hope for conformity in those qualities which they attach 
to Christ, that everyone should have an invisible and infinite 
body. But they will find no one dull enough to be convinced of 
so great an absurdity. Let them not, then, ascribe this property to 
Christ’s glorious body—that it is in many places at once and not 
held in any space. In short, let them either deny the resurrection 
of the flesh or grant that Christ, clad in heavenly glory, did not 
put off the flesh, but that, since we are to have a common resur- 
rection with him, he will make us partners and companions of 
that same glory in our own flesh. ‘For what does all Scripture 
more clearly teach than *that Christ, as he took our true flesh 
when he was born of the virgin and suffered in our true flesh 
when he made satisfaction for us, so also received that same true 
flesh in his resurrection, and bore it up to heaven? For we have 
this hope of our resurrection and of our ascension into heaven: 
that Christ rose again and ascended, ‘and, as Tertullian says, 


98 Tertullian, Against Marcion IV. xl: “Hoc est corpus meum, id est,. figura 
corporis mei. Figura autem non fuisse nist veritatis esset corpus.” The whole 
chapter is.relevant. (CSEL 47. 559; CCL Tertullianus I. 656; tr. ANF III. 418.) 
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bore the guarantee of our resurrection with him to heaven.” 
"But how weak and fragile that hope would be, if this very flesh 
of ours had not been truly raised in Christ, and had not entered 
into the Kingdom of Heaven! But it is the true nature of a body 
to be contained in space, to have its own dimensions and its own 
shape. “Away, then, with this stupid fiction which fastens both 
men’s minds and Christ to bread! 

To what purpose is the presence hidden under bread, if not 
that those who desire to have Christ joined to them may halt at 
this symbol? Yet the Lord himself willed us to withdraw not 
only our eyes but all our senses from the earth, ‘forbidding 
women to touch him until he had ascended to the Father [John 
20:17]. When he sees Mary hastening with devoted and zealous 
reverence to kiss his feet, why should he disapprove of and forbid 
this touching until he be received into heaven? There is no other 
reason but that he wishes to be sought there alone. 

Their objection that he was afterward seen by Stephen [Acts 7: 
55] is easily answered. For it was not therefore necessary for Christ 
to change his place, as he could give to his servant’s eyes a clarity 
of vision to pierce the heavens. The same thing is to be said of 
Paul [Acts 9:4].! 

They object that Christ went forth from the closed sepulcher 
[Matt. 28:6], and “went in to his disciples through closed doors 
[John 20:19]. This gives no more support to their error. For just 
as the water, like a solid pavement, provided Christ with a path 
as he walked upon the lake [Matt. 14:25], so it is no wonder if 
the hardness of the stone yielded at his approach. Yet it is more 
probable that the stone was removed at his command, and im- 
mediately after he passed through, returned to its place. And to 
enter through closed doors means not just penetrating through 
solid matter but opening an entrance for himself by divine power, 
so that he suddenly stood among his disciples clearly, in a wonder- 
ful way, although the doors were locked. 

‘Their quotation from Luke that Christ suddenly vanished 
from the eyes of the disciples with whom he had gone to Emmaus 
[Luke 24:31] does them no good and helps us. For to take the 
sight of himself away from them, he did not make himself invis- 
ible but only disappeared. As, according to the same witness, 
69 Tertullian, On the Resurrection of the Flesh (CCL has in title “mortuorum,” 

“of the dead,” instead of “carnis”; cf. CCL Tertullianus II. 921, note 1) li. 

2~—3 (CSEL 47. 105; CCL Tertullianus IT. gg4; tr. ANF III. 584). 
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Luke, when Christ went on a journey with them, he put on no 
new appearance so as to go unrecognized, but kept their eyes from 
recognizing him [Luke 24:16]. “But these men not only trans- 
form Christ, that he may abide on earth, but they make him one 
thing here, another there—and unlike himself. In short, by so 
imagining, not indeed directly but by circumlocution, they make 
a spirit out of Christ’s flesh. And not content with this, they en- 
dow it with utterly contrary qualities.2 ‘From this it necessarily 
follows that Christ’s body is twofold. 


30. The ubiquity of Christ’s body rejected 

‘Now, although we concede to them what they chatter about 
the invisible presence, yet that immeasurableness will still not 
be proved, without which they will try in vain to enclose Christ 
under bread. Unless the body of Christ can be everywhere at 
once, without limitation of place, it will not be credible that he 
lies hidden under the bread in the Supper. To meet this necessity, 
they have introduced the monstrous notion of ubiquity. 

But as we have proved by firm and clear testimonies of Scrip- 
ture, Christ’s body was circumscribed by the measure of a human 
body. Again, by his ascension into heaven he made it plain that 
it is not in all places, but when it passes into one, it leaves the 
previous one. 

Nor is the promise they cite, “I am with you even to the end 
of the age” [Matt. 28:20, Vg.], to be applied to the body. First, 
an abiding connection will only stand if, apart from the use of 
the Supper, Christ may dwell in us bodily. And therefore they 
have no valid reason to contend so bitterly over Christ’s words 
in order to enclose Christ under bread in the Supper. Secondly, 
the context shows that Christ is speaking with no reference what- 
ever to his flesh, but promising invincibie help to his disciples 
in order to protect and sustain them against all the assaults of 
Satan and the world. For when Christ laid a difficult assignment 
upon them, then, to keep them from hesitating to undertake it or 
from engaging in it too timidly, he strengthened them by the 
assurance of his presence, as if to say that they would not be left 
without his protection, which is invincible. Unless they wanted 


2 The views criticized in sec. 2g are mainly Westphal’s and are in passages 
already cited from his Collectanea and Apologia confessionis. 

3 Luther frequently utilizes the concept of ubiquity to explain the presence 
of Christ’s body in the Eucharist. Cf. sec. 16, above, note 54; Luther, Against 
the Heavenly Prophets (Werke WA XVIII. 206, 211); Vom Abendmahl 
Christi Bekenntnis (Werke WA XXVI. 318, 414 f., 428); Plass, What Luther 
Says, no. 2498. 
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to confuse everything, did it not behoove them to distinguish tlie 
manner of his presence? 

And surely certain men would rather manifest their ignorance 
to their great shame than yield even the least particle of their 
error. I am not speaking of the papists, whose doctrine is more 
tolerable or at least more modest. But some are carried away 
with such contentiousness as to say that because of the natures 
joined in Christ, wherever Christ’s divinity is, there also is his 
flesh, which cannot be separated from it. As if that union had 
compounded from two natures some sort of intermediate being 
which was neither God nor man! So, indeed, did Eutyches* teach, 
and Servetus after him.> But from Scripture we plainly infer that 
the one person of Christ so consists of two natures that each 
nevertheless retains unimpaired its own distinctive character. 
And they will be ashamed to deny that Eutyches was rightly con- 
demned. It is a wonder they do not heed the cause of his con- 
demnation; removing the distinction between the natures and 
urging the unity of the person, he made man out of God and God 
out of man. What sort of madness, then, is it to mingle heaven 
with earth rather than give up trying to drag Christ’s body from 
the heavenly sanctuary? 

‘They bring forward these passages for their side: “No one 
has ascended into heaven but he who descended from heaven, 
the Son of man, who is in heaven” [John 3:13, cf. Vg.]; and again: 
“The Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he has made him 
known” [John 1:18, Vg.]. It is equally senseless to despise the 
“communication of properties,’ a term long ago invented to 
some purpose by the holy. fathers. Surely, when the Lord of glory 
is said to be crucified [I Cor. 2:8], Paul does not mean that he 
suffered anything in his divinity, *but he says this because the 
same Christ, who was cast down and despised, and suffered in 
the flesh, was God and Lord of glory. In this way he was also Son 
of man in heaven [John 3:13], for the very same Christ, who, 
according to the flesh, dwelt as Son of man on earth, was God 
in heaven. In this manner, he is said to have descended to that 
place according to his divinity, not because divinity left heaven 
to hide itself in the prison house of the body, but because even 
though it filled all things, still in Christ’s very humanity it dwelt 
bodily [Col. 2:9], that is, by nature, and in a certain ineffable 


*Cf. II. xiv. 4, note 11. 

5 Cf. II. xiv. 5. 

8 “Tdiomatum xowwslav.” Cf. II. xiv. 1, note 4. Calvin does not condemn the 
doctrine as found in the fathers. 
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way.’ *There is a commonplace distinction of the schools to which 
I am not ashamed to refer: although the whole Christ is every- 
where, still the whole of that which is in him is not everywhere.® 
And would that the Schoolmen themselves had honestly weighed 
the force of this statement. For thus would the absurd fiction of 
Christ’s carnal presence have been obviated. Therefore, since the 
whole Christ is everywhere, our Mediator is ever present with 
his own people, and in the Supper reveals himself in a special 
way, yet in such a way that the whole Christ is present, but not 
in his wholeness. For, as has been said, in his flesh he is contained 
in heaven until he appears in judgment. 


31. Christ not brought down to us; we are lifted up to him* 

*But greatly mistaken are those who conceive no presence of 
flesh in the Supper unless it lies in the bread. For thus they leave 
nothing to the secret working of the Spirit, which unites Christ 
himself to us. To them Christ does not seem present unless he 
comes down to us. As though, if he should lift us to himself, we 
should not just as much enjoy his presence! The question is there- 
fore only of the manner, for they place Christ in the bread, while 
we do not think it lawful for us to drag him from heaven. Let our 
readers decide which one is more correct. Only away with that 
calumny that Christ is removed from his Supper unless he lies 
hidden under the covering of bread! For since this mystery is 
heavenly, there is no need to draw Christ to earth that he may 
be joined to us. 


(The true nature of the corporeal presence in which believers 
partake through the Spirit, 32-34) 
32. Involved solutions of the mystery rejected 
‘Now, if anyone should ask me how this takes place, I shall 
not be ashamed to confess that it is a secret too lofty for either 
my mind to comprehend or my words to declare. And, to speak 
more plainly, I rather experience than understand it.® Therefore, 
I here embrace without controversy the truth of God in which 
I may safely rest. He declares his flesh the food of my soul. his 
blood its drink [John 6:53 ff.]. I offer my soul to him to be fed 
7 Cf£. II. xiii. 4, ad finem. 
8 Lombard, Sentences III. xxii. 3 (MPL 192. 804). 
® Cf. Introduction, p. Ixv above; sec. 7, note 23, above. Luther, says H. Boeh- 
mer, “felt the inward need not only to think the personal communion with 
his Lord and Master but actually to experience it through communion. 
Zwingli did not understand this need at all. Calvin, as Luther realized at 


once, not only understood it but felt it himself”: Luther in the Light of 
Modern Research (tr. E. S. G. Potter), p. 241. 
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with such food. In his Sacred Supper he bids me take, eat, and 
drink his body and blood under the symbols of bread and wine. 
I do not doubt that he himself truly presents them, and that I 
receive them. 

I reject only absurd things which appear to be either unworthy 
of Christ’s heavenly majesty, or incompatible with the reality of 
his human nature, since they are in necessary conflict with God’s 
Word; for it also teaches that Christ was so received into the 
glory of the Heavenly Kingdom [Luke 24:26] as to be lifted above 
all worldly estate, and no less carefully sets off in his human na- 
ture those things which are proper to true humanity. 

This ought not to seem either incredible or out of accord with 
reason. For as Christ’s whole Kingdom is spiritual, whatever he 
does with his church must not be subjected to the reason of this 
world. “Or, to use Augustine’s words, this mystery, like others, is 
performed by men, but divinely; on earth, but in a heavenly 
way.'° *Such is the presence of the body (I say) that the nature of 
the Sacrament requires a presence which we say manifests itself 
here with a power and effectiveness so great that it not only brings 
an undoubted assurance of eternal life to our minds, but also 
assures us of the immortality of our flesh. Indeed, it is now quick- 
ened by his immortal flesh, and in a sense partakes of his immor- 
tality. 

They who are carried beyond this by their own exaggerations 
do nothing but obscure simple and plain truth with such involve- 
ments. If anyone is not yet satisfied, *I should like him to ponder 
here for a little while with me, that we are now discussing a sacra- 
ment the whole of which must be referred to faith. But with this 
partaking of the body, which we have declared, we feed faith just 
as sumptuously and elegantly as those who draw Christ himself 
away from heaven. 

Meanwhile, I frankly confess that I reject their teaching of the 
mixture, or transfusion, of Christ’s flesh with our soul." For it is 
enough for us that, from the substance of his flesh Christ breathes 
life into our souls—indeed, pours forth his very life into us—even 
though Christ’s flesh itself does not enter into us. Besides, there 
is no doubt that the analogy of faith, to which Paul requires all 
interpretation of Scripture to conform [{Rom. 12:3, 6], in this 
case remarkably supports my view. Let those who so cry out 
against plain truth see to what standard of faith they are con- 
forming themselves. He who does not confess that Jesus Christ 


10 Augustine, City of God XVI. xxxvii (MPL 41. 516; tr. NPNF II. 32). 
11 Westphal, arguing, with a citation of Cyril of Alexandria, that we become 
one with Christ by eating his flesh, Apologia confessionis, Pp- 142. 
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came in the flesh is not of God [I John 4:2~-3]. These men, al- 
though they cover it up or do not notice it, deprive him of his 
flesh. 


33. Spiritual and, hence, actual partaking of Christ; partaking of 
the Lord’s Supper by unbelievers 

‘In the same way are we to judge concerning participation, 
which they do not recognize unless they swallow Christ’s flesh 
under the bread. Yet a serious wrong is done to the Holy Spirit, 
unless we believe that it is through his incomprehensible power 
that we come to partake of Christ’s flesh and blood. Indeed, *if 
the power of the mystery as it is taught by us, and was known to 
the ancient church, had been esteemed as it deserves for the past 
four hundred years, it was more than enough to satisfy us. The 
gate would have been closed to many foul errors that gave rise 
to frightful dissensions which both then! and in our time have 
plagued the church, while inquisitive men demand an exag- 
gerated mode of presence, never set forth in Scripture. “And they 
rant about this matter, stupidly and rashly conceived, as if the 
enclosing of Christ under the bread were the whole of piety, 
“from stem to stern,’’! as they say. It was of chief importance to 
know how the body of Christ, as once for all it was given for us, 
is made ours, and how we become partakers of the blood once 
shed. For that is to possess Christ entire, crucified, that we may 
enjoy all his benefits. *Now, overlooking these highly important 
things, in fact, neglecting and well-nigh burying them, they are 
pleased with this one thorny question: How does Christ’s body 
lie hidden under the bread, or under the form of bread? 

e@They falsely boast that all we teach of spiritual eating is 
contrary, as they say, to true and real eating, seeing that we pay 
attention only to the manner, which with them is carnal, while 
they enclose Christ in bread. For us the manner is spiritual be- 
cause the secret power of the Spirit is the bond of our union with 
Christ. 

Their other objection is no truer: that we touch only upon the 
benefit or effect which believers receive from eating Christ’s flesh. 
For, as we have previously stated, Christ himself is the matter 
of the Supper; and the effect follows from the fact that by the 


22 “Olim,” referring to the medieval controversies from the age of Berengar 
(ca. 1059) to the Fourth Lateran Council (1215), which affirmed transub- 
stantiation (canon i). Cf. sec. 12, note 32; sec. 14, note 41, above. 

18“Prora et puppis.” Cicero uses this as “a proverb of the Greeks.” Letters to 
His Friends XVI. xxiv. 1( LCL edition, HI. 374 £., note f). The expression 
occurs also in III. iv. g0 and in IV. xviii. 18. 
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sacrifice of his death we are cleansed of sins, by his blood we are 
washed, and by his resurrection we are raised to the hope of 
heavenly life. ‘But the foolish imagination, of which Lombard 
was the author, that eating Christ’s flesh is the sacrament, has 
perverted their minds. Here are his words: ““The sacrament and 
not the thing are the forms of bread and wine; the sacrament 
and the thing are the flesh and blood of Christ; the thing and 
not the sacrament, his mystical flesh.” Again a little later: “The 
thing signified and contained is Christ’s proper flesh; signified 
and not contained, the mystical body.” I agree with his distinc- 
tion between the flesh of Christ and the effective nourishment, 
which inheres in it; but his pretending it to be a sacrament, and 
even one contained under bread, is an error not to be endured. 

Hence arises their false interpretation of the sacramental eat- 
ing. For they supposed that even the impious and the wicked eat 
Christ’s body, however estranged from him they may be.'4 

Yet Christ’s flesh itself in the mystery of the Supper is a thing 
no less spiritual than our eternal salvation. From this we infer 
that all those who are devoid of Christ’s Spirit can no more eat 
Christ’s flesh than drink wine that has no taste. Surely, Christ 
is too unworthily torn apart if his body, lifeless and powerless, is 
prostituted to unbelievers. And this is contradicted by his plain 
words: ‘““Whosoever will eat my flesh and drink my blood will 
abide in me and I in him” [John 6:56]. They counter that in 
this passage sacramental eating is not in question. This I grant, 
provided they do not repeatedly stumble over the same stone, 
that no one can eat his very flesh without any benefit. 

However, I should like to know from them how long they re- 
tain it when they have eaten it. Here, in my judgment, they will 
find no way out. But they object that nothing of the trustworthi- 
ness of God’s promises can be diminished or fail through men’s 
ungratefulness. This, of course, I grant, and say that the power 
of the mystery remains intact, no matter how much wicked men 
try to their utmost to nullify it. Yet it is one thing to be offered, 
another to be received. Christ proffers this spiritual food and 
gives this spiritual drink to all. Some feed upon them eagerly, 
others haughtily refuse them. Will the latters’ rejection of them 
cause the food and drink to lose their nature? They will say that 
their opinion is supported by this comparison, namely, that the 
flesh of Christ, although it be without taste, is nonetheless flesh. 
But I deny that it can be eaten without some taste of faith. Or (if 


14 Lombard, Sentences IV. viii. 4; IV. ix. 2 (MPL 192. 857 f.). On manducatio 
impiorum, see Grass, op. cit., p. 233; McNeill, Unitive Protestantism, pp- 
156 £.; Westphal, Recta fides de coena domini (1553) G 4b f. 
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we prefer to speak as Augustine does), I hold that men bear away 
from this Sacrament no more than they gather with the vessel 
of faith.’ Thus nothing is taken away from the Sacrament; in- 
deed, its truth and effectiveness remain undiminished, although 
the wicked go away empty after outward participation in it. 

If they object again that the word—“This is my body’’—loses 
meaning if the wicked receive corruptible bread and nothing 
besides, there is a ready reply: God’s will is that his truthfulness 
be acknowledged not in the reception itself, but in the constancy 
of his goodness, in that he is ready to give to the unworthy what 
they reject, indeed, offers it freely. And this is the wholeness of 
the Sacrament, which the whole world cannot violate: that the 
flesh and blood of Christ are no less truly given to the unworthy 
than to God's elect believers. At the same time, it is true, however, 
that, just as rain falling upon a hard rock flows off because no 
entrance opens into the stone, the wicked by their hardness so 
repel God’s grace that it does not reach them. Besides, to say that 
Christ may be received without faith is as inappropriate as to 
say that a seed may germinate in fire. 

It is pointless for them to ask how Christ has come for the 
damnation of some, unless they receive him unworthily, since 
we nowhere read that men bring death upon themselves by re- 
ceiving Christ unworthily, but rather by despising him. 

And they gain no support from Christ’s parable in which he 
says that seed sprang up among thorns and, afterward choked 
by them, was destroyed [Matt. 13:7]. For there he is discussing 
the value of a temporary faith, which those who make Judas, in 
this respect, an equal partner with Peter do not think necessary 
for the eating of Christ’s flesh and the drinking of his blood. 
Rather, their error is refuted by the same parable, where Christ 
says that some seed fell upon the path, others upon rocks, and 
neither took root [Matt. 13:4-5]. From this it follows that in the 
case of unbelievers their own hardness is the hindrance which 
prevents Christ from coming to them. 

Anyone who desires our salvation to be helped by this Sacra- 
ment will find nothing more fitting than that believers, led to 
the well [cf. John 4:6-15], may draw life from the Son of God. 
But its dignity is wonderfully enough commended when we hold 
that it is a help whereby we may be engrafted into Christ’s body, 
or, engrafted, may grow more and more together with him, until 


18 Cf. Augustine, John’s Gospel vi. 15; Ixii. 1; liii. 10 (MPL 35. 1432, 1801, 
1778; tr. NPNF VII. 44, 312 £., 244); On Baptism V. viii. g (MPL 43. 181; 
tr. NPNF IV. 466 f.); Psalms, Ps. 142. 15 (MPL 87. 1854; tr. LF Psalms [Ps. 
143] VI. 292). 
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he perfectly joins us with him in the heavenly life. They object 
that Paul ought not to have made them guilty of the body and 
blood of Christ [I Cor. 11:27] unless they partook of these.’® But 1 
reply that they are not condemned because they have eaten, but 
only for having profaned the mystery by trampling underfoot 
the pledge of sacred union with God, which they ought reverently 
to have received. 


34. Partaking of the Lord’s Supper by unbelievers, according to 
Augustine 

‘Among ancient writers Augustine especially has affirmed this 
article of doctrine, that, by the unfaithfulness or ill will of men, 
nothing is taken away from the sacraments, nor is the grace which 
they symbolize nullified. Consequently, it will be useful to prove 
clearly from his words how ignorantly and wrongly those who cast 
Christ’s body to dogs to eat apply his statement to the present 
case. Sacramental eating, according to them, is the way in which 
the wicked receive Christ’s body and blood without the power 
of the Spirit or any effect of grace. Augustine, on the other hand, 
prudently weighs these words, “ ‘He who eats my flesh and drinks 
my blood [John 6:54; 6:55, Vg.] will not die [John 6:50] forever’ 
[John 6:51]; that is, he who received the power of the Sacrament, 
not only the visible Sacrament; and indeed inwardly, not out- 
wardly; and who eats with the heart, not who presses with the 
teeth.” From this he at length concludes that the Sacrament of 
this thing, that is, of the unity of the body and blood of Christ, is 
set forth in the Lord’s Supper for some to life, for others to death; 
but the thing itself of which it is a sacrament is set forth for all 
to life, for no one to death—whosoever may partake of it. Lest 
anyone quibble here that “the thing” is called not “the body” 
but the grace of the Spirit, which can be separated from it, the 
antithesis between visible and invisible scatters these clouds. For 
under visible Christ’s body cannot be included. From this it fol- 
lows that unbelievers communicate only in a visible symbol. And, 
the better to dispel all doubt, Augustine, having said that this 
bread requires the hunger of the inner man, adds: Moses and 
Aaron and Phineas and many others who ate the manna [Ex. 
16:14 ff.] pleased God. Why? Because they understood visible 
food spiritually, they hungered spiritually, they tasted spiritually 
that they might be spiritually filled. For we today also receive 
visible food; but the Sacrament is one thing, the power of the 
Sacrament, another. A little later he says: “And through this, 


16 The latter half of sec. 33 is mainly directed against Westphal’s Recta fides 
de coena domini G 1a—H ga. 
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he who does not abide in Christ and in whom Christ does not 
abide, doubtless does not spiritually eat his flesh or drink his 
blood, although he may carnally and visibly press the sign of the 
body and blood with his teeth.” Again, we are told that the visible 
sign and spiritual eating are contrasted with each other. By this 
is refuted the error that Christ’s invisible body is actually eaten 
sacramentally, although not spiritually. Also we hear that to pro- 
fane and impure men nothing is granted but the visible taking 
of the sign. Hence, Augustine’s famous saying that the rest of 
the disciples ate the bread which was the Lord, but Judas ate 
the bread of the Lord. By this he clearly excludes unbelievers 
from partaking of the body and blood. What he says elsewhere 
has the same purport: “Why do you marvel if the bread of Christ 
was given to Judas, through which he was bound over to the 
devil, when you see, on the contrary, that a messenger of the devil 
was given to Paul to perfect him in Christ [II Cor. 12:7]?” In- 
deed, he says in another passage that Christ’s body was the bread 
of the Supper for those to whom Paul said, ‘‘He who eats un- 
worthily eats and drinks judgment upon himself” [I Cor. 11:29]. 
Nor do they, therefore, receive nothing because they receive 
wickedly. But in another place Augustine declares more fully in 
what sense this is said. For, undertaking purposely to define how 
the wicked and evildoers, who profess the Christian faith with 
their lips but deny it by their deeds, eat Christ’s body (and indeed 
opposing the opinion of some who thought they ate not in the 
Sacrament alone but in reality), he says: “But it must not be said 
that they eat Christ’s body, because they must not be reckoned 
among Christ’s members. For not to mention other things, they can- 
not be at the same time members of Christ and members of a harlot 
[I Cor. 6:15]. Finally, when Christ himself says, ‘He who eats my 
flesh and drinks my blood abides in me and I in him’ [John 6:56; 
6:57, Vg.], he shows what it is to eat Christ’s body, not only as a 
sacrament but in reality. For this is to abide in Christ, that Christ 
may abide in him. For he said this as if to say, Let not him who 
does not abide in me and in whom I do not abide say or think 
that he eats my body or drinks my blood.” 

Let my readers weigh this antithesis between eating sacra- 
mentally and in reality, and no doubt will remain. He confirms 
the same point as clearly in these words: “Do not prepare your 
jaws but your heart: for this the Supper is commended. Behold, 
we believe in Christ when we receive him in faith; in receiving 
him we know what we think. We receive a little and are nour- 
ished in heart, It is not what is seen, then, but what is believed, 
that feeds,’’ Here also what the wicked take he confines to the 
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visible sign; and he teaches that Christ is received by faith only. 
In another passage also, Augustine, expressly declaring that good 
and bad men partake together in the signs, denies that the latter 
truly eat Christ’s flesh. For if they received the thing itself, he 
would by no means have left unsaid what was more favorable to 
his case. Also, in another place, under the topic of eating and 
the benefit of it, he concludes as follows: ‘““Then Christ’s body 
and blood will be life for every man, if what is visibly received in 
the Sacrament in very truth be spiritually eaten and spiritually 
drunk.” Therefore, let those who (in order to agree with Augus- 
tine) make unbelievers partakers of Christ’s flesh and blood show 
us Christ’s visible body, inasmuch as the whole truth is, according 
to him, spiritual. And it is certainly inferred from his words that 
sacramental eating, where unbelief closes the door to the reality, 
has no more value than visible or outward eating. But if Christ’s 
body could be eaten truly, but yet not spiritually,.what would 
his statement made elsewhere mean? “You will not eat this body 
which you see, and you will not drink the blood which those who 
crucify me will shed. I have enjoined a sacrament unto you; 
spiritually understood, it will give you life.” Surely, he did not 
mean to deny that the same body which Christ has offered as a 
sacrifice is extended in the Supper; but he took note of the man- 
ner of eating; that is, having been received into heavenly glory, 
the body breathes life upon us by the secret power of the Spirit. 
Indeed, I admit that in his works one often finds this expression, 
that Christ’s body is eaten by unbelievers; but he explains him- 
self, adding, “in the Sacrament.” And in another passage he de- 
scribes spiritual eating, in which our bites do not consume grace. 
And lest my opponents assert that I fight them by piling up quo- 
tations, I should like to know how they can evade this one state- 
ment of his, where he says, “In the elect alone do the sacraments 
effect. what they symbolize.’’!” Surely, they dare not deny that in 
the Supper Christ’s body is symbolized by the bread. From this 
follows that the wicked are barred from partaking of it. That 
Cyril also held the same view is shown by these words: ‘‘Just as 
a man by pouring other wax upon melted wax completely mixes 


17 The passages from Augustine utilized above in this section are: John’s 
Gospel xxvi. 11, 12, 15, 18; lix. 1; Ixii. 1; xxvii. 3, 11 (MPL 35. 1611, 1612, 
1614, 1796, 1801, 1616, 1621; tr. NPNF VII. 171 f£., 307 £., 312 £., 174, 177 £.); 
City of God XXI. xxv (MPL 41. 742; tr. NPNF II. 473); Psalms Ps. 98. g 
(MPL 37. 1265; tr. LF Psalms [Ps. 99] IV. 454); On Baptism V. viii. g (MPL 
43. 181; tr. NPNF IV. 466 £.); Sermons cxii. 5. 5 (MPL 38. 645; tr. LF Sermons 
I. 462); Against. Faustus xili. 16 (MPL 42. 291; tr. NPNF IV. 205); On the 
Merits and Remission of Sins I, xxi. 30; Il. xxvii. 44 (MPL 44. 125 £; 1773 
‘tr. NPNF YV. 26, 62). 
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both together, so it is necessary, if one receives the flesh and blood 
of the Lord, for him to be joined with Christ, so that Christ may 
be found in him and he in Christ.” It is clear by these words, I 
believe, that those who only sacramentally eat Christ’s body, 
which cannot be separated from its power, are deprived of its true 
and real eating; and that there is here no reason to lose faith in 
the promises of God, who does not stop the rain from falling 
from heaven, although rocks and stones do not receive the mois- 
ture of the rain. 


(Superstitious adoration of the elements excluded, 35-37) 
35. Adoration of the elements rejected" 

“This knowledge will easily draw us away also from physical 
adoration, which certain persons with perverted rashness have 
set up in the Sacrament,'® because they reasoned as follows: if 
it is the body, then both soul and divinity are together with the 
body and cannot be separated from it; consequently, we must 
adore Christ there. 

e@First, if their alleged concomitance!? be denied them, what 
will they do? #For though they greatly stress the absurdity of sepa- 
rating the body from the soul and divinity, still what sane and 
sober man can convince himself that Christ’s body is Christ? 
Indeed, they think that they neatly prove this with their syllo- 
gisms. But ‘since Christ speaks separately of his body and his 
blood, without describing the mode of his presence, how will 
they incontrovertibly prove what they wish by a thing that is 
indeterminater What then? *If their consciences happen to be 
troubled by some graver feeling, will they not, along with their 
syllogisms, at once be dissolved and melt away? So it will be when 
chey see themselves bereft of God’s sure Word, for upon it alone 
our souls stand fast when they are called to account; and without 
it they will faint the very first moment it dawns upon them that 
the apostles’ teaching and examples are against them, and that 
they themselves are the only authorities they have. To such im- 
pulses other sharp pricks will be added. What? Was it a matter 
of no importance to adore God in this form as if nothing was pre- 
scribed for us? When the true worship of God was concerned, 
ought they to have undertaken so lightly what not a word of 


18 Cf. Pope Urban IV, in his bull Transitus (1264), instituting the Feast of 
Corpus Christi (Mansi XXIII. 1077; Mirbt, Quellen, 4th ed., p. 203); Council 
of Trent, thirteenth session (1551), ch. v (Schaff, Creeds II. 131). 

19 Aquinas teaches that in the Sacrament when the bread is eaten, “by a real 
concomitance” the whole body (including blood, bones, nerves, etc.) is in it: 
Summa Theol. Ill. Ixxvi. 1, 2. 
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Scripture ever supports? *But if with becoming humility they had 
kept all their thoughts under the Word of God, they would 
surely have heard what he said, “Take, eat, drink” [Matt. 26: 
26-27], and would have obeyed this command, by which he bids 
us receive the Sacrament, not adore it. 

But those who receive the Sacrament as God has commanded, 
without adoration, are confident that they are not turning aside 
from God’s command. There is nothing better than this assurance 
when we undertake any task. They have the example of the 
apostles, who, as we read, did not adore it prostrate, but received 
and ate it as they reclined.” They have the practice of the apos- 
tolic church, where Luke relates that the believers partook to- 
gether, not in adoration, but in breaking of bread [Acts 2:42]. 
They have the apostolic doctrine, with which Paul instructed the 
church of the Corinthians, professing that he had received from 
the Lord what he delivered [I Cor. 11:23]. 


36. Superstition and idolatry in such adoration* 

c@These things, moreover, incline pious readers to reflect how 
unsafe it is in things so lofty to wander from God’s simple word 
to the fantasies of our own brains. ‘But the things said above 
ought to free us from every misgiving in this matter. For, in 
order that pious souls may duly apprehend Christ in the Supper, 
they must be raised up to heaven. But if the function of the Sacra- 
ment is to help the otherwise weak mind of man so that it may 
rise up to look upon the height of spiritual mysteries, then those 
who are halted at the outward sign wander from the right way 
of seeking Christ. What then? Shall we deny that this is super- 
stitious worship when men prostrate themselves before bread to 
worship Christ there? Doubtless the Council of Nicaea meant 
to forestall this evil when it forbade us to fix our humble atten- 
tion upon the symbols set before us.?! And for the same reason it 
was established of old that before consecration the people should 
be told in a loud voice to lift up their hearts.” *Scripture itself 
also not only carefully recounts to us the ascension of Christ, by 
which he withdrew the presence of his body from our sight and 
company, to shake from us all carnal thinking of him, but also, 


20 “Discumbentes.” Cf. sec. 10, note 28, above. 

21 Cf. Council of Nicaea (325) canon xx (Mansi II. 678; text and translation 
in Fulton, Index canonum, pp. 132 f.). 

22 “Sursum corda.” Cyprian, On the Lord’s Prayer xxxi (CSEL 3. i. 289; tr. 
ANF V. 455); quoted in Gratian, Decretum III. i. 70 (MPL 18%. 1729; Fried- 
berg I. 1313); Augustine, Gift of Perseverance xiii. 33 (MPL 45. 1013; tr. 
NPNF V. 538); Sermons ccxxvii (MPL 38. 1100); Psalms, Ps. 132. 13 (MPL 
37. 1736; tr. NPNF [Ps. 133] VIII. 619 £.; LF Psalms VI. 121). 
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whenever it recalls him, bids our minds be raised up, and seek 
him in heaven, seated at the right hand of the Father [Col. 3:1-2]. 
According to this rule, we ought rather to have adored him 
spiritually in heavenly glory than to have devised some dangerous 
kind of adoration, replete with a carnal and crass conception of 
God. 

Therefore, those who have devised the adoration of the Sacra- 
ment have not only dreamed it by themselves apart from Scrip- 
ture, where no mention of it can be shown—something that would 
not have been overlooked if it had been acceptable to God— 
‘but also, with Scripture crying out against it, they have for- 
saken the living God and fashioned a God after their own desire. 
For what is idolatry if not this: to worship the gifts in place of 
the Giver himself? *In this there is a double transgression: for 
both the honor taken from God has been transferred to the crea- 
ture [cf. Rom. 1:25], and he himself also has been dishonored in 
the defilement and profanation of his gift, when his holy Sacra- 
ment is made a hateful idol. But let us, on the other hand, to 
avoid falling into the same pit, fix our ears, eyes, hearts, minds, 
and tongues completely upon God’s sacred teaching. For that is 
the school of that best schoolmaster, the Holy Spirit, in which we 
so advance that nothing need be acquired from elsewhere, but 
that we ought willingly to be ignorant of what is not taught in it. 


37. Superstitious rites with the consecrated host* 

‘But now (as superstition, once past the proper bounds, makes 
no end of sinning), they fell much further. For they devised rites 
utterly alien to the institution of the Supper, with the intent of 
paying divine honors to the sign. To Christ, they say, we yield 
this veneration.”’ First, if this were done in the Supper, I would 
say that the only lawful adoration is that which does not rest in 
the sign, but is directed to Christ seated in heaven. But now, what 
is their pretext for the boast that they worship Christ in that 
bread, when they have no promise of such a thing? They conse- 
crate the host, as they call it, to carry it about in procession, to 
display it in solemn spectacle that it may be seen, worshiped, 
and called upon. I ask by what power they think it duly conse- 
crated. To be sure, they will bring forward these words: “This 
is my body.” But J object, to the contrary, that at the same time 
this was said: ““Take and eat.” And I shall do this with good 
reason. For when a promise is joined to a command, I say that 
the latter is included in the former, so that, separated from it, it 
becomes no promise at all. That will be made clearer by a similar 
28 De Castro, Against Heresies I, art. “adoratio” (1543 ed., fo. 26 B, C). 
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example. God gave a command when he said, “Call upon me.” 
He added a promise, “I shall hear you” [Ps. 50:15]. If any man, 
calling upon Peter and Paul, were to presume upon this promise, 
would not all cry out that he was doing wrong? And what else, I 
beg of you, do they do who, overlooking the command to eat, 
seize upon a mutilated promise, ‘““This is my body,” that they may 
misuse it for ceremonies alien to Christ’s institution? Let us there- 
fore remember that this promise was given to those who observe 
the command joined to it, but that those who transfer the Sacra- 
ment to another usage are without any word of God. 

“We previously discussed how the Sacrament of the Sacred 
Supper serves our faith before God.*4 But, the Lord here not only 
recalls to our memory, as we have already explained, the abun- 
dance of his bounty, but, so to speak, gives it into our hand and 
arouses us to recognize it. At the same time he admonishes us 
not to be ungrateful for such lavish beneficence, but rather to 
proclaim it with fitting praises and to celebrate it with thanks- 
giving. Therefore, when he gave the institution of the Sacrament 
itself to the apostles, he taught them to do it in remembrance of 
him [Luke 22:19]. This Paul interpreted as ‘‘to declare the Lord's 
death” [I Cor. 11:26], that is, with a single voice to confess openly 
before men that for us the whole assurance of life and salvation 
rests upon the Lord’s death, that we may glorify him by our 
confession, and by our example exhort others to give glory to him. 
Here again the purpose of the Sacrament is made clear, that is, 
to exercise us in the remembrance of Christ’s death. For the com- 
mand to us to “declare the Lord’s death till he come” [I Cor. 
11:26] in judgment means nothing else than that we should by 
the confession of our mouth declare what our faith recognizes 
in the Sacrament: that the death of Christ is our life. Here is 
the second use of the Sacrament, which pertains to outward con- 
fession. 


(Points of special emphasis: mutual love; the accompaniment 
of preaching; medicine for sick souls; worthy partaking; suit- 
able form and the frequency of administration, 38-46) 

38. The Lord’s Supper implies mutual love* 

“Thirdly, the Lord also intended the Supper to be a kind of 
exhortation for us, which can more forcefully than any other 
means quicken and inspire us ‘both to purity and holiness of life, 
and *to love, peace, and concord.” For the Lord so communicates 


24 Sections 1-3, above. 
25 Pannier, in Institution IV. 299, 307 (notes on IV. 7, 38), calls attention -to 
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his body to us there that he is made completely one with us and 
we with him. Now, since he has only one body, of which he makes 
us all partakers, it is necessary that all of us also be made one 
body by such participation. The bread shown in the Sacrament 
represents this unity. As it is made of many grains so mixed to- 
gether that one cannot be distinguished from another, so it is 
fitting that in the same way we should be joined and bound to- 
gether by such great agreement of minds that no sort of disagree- 
ment or division may intrude.” J prefer to explain it in Paul’s 
words: “The cup of blessing which we bless is a communicating 
of the blood of Christ; and the bread of blessing which we break 
is a participation in the body of Christ. ... Therefore...we... 
are all one body, for we partake of one bread” [I Cor. 10:16—17, 
cf. Vg.]. We shall benefit very much from the Sacrament if this 
thought is impressed and engraved upon our minds: that none 
of the brethren can be injured, despised, rejected, abused, or in 
any way offended by us, without at the same time, injuring, de- 
spising, and abusing Christ by the wrongs we do; that we cannot 
disagree with our brethren without at the same time disagreeing 
with Christ; that we cannot love Christ without loving him in 
the brethren; that we ought to take the same care of our breth- 
ren’s bodies as we take of our own; for they are members of our 
body; and that, as no part of our body is touched by any feeling 
of pain which is not spread among all the rest, so we ought not 
to allow a brother to be affected by any evil, without being 
touched with compassion for him. Accordingly, Augustine with 
good reason frequently calls this Sacrament “the bond of love.” 
For what sharper goad could there be to arouse mutual love 
among us than when Christ, giving himself to us, not only invites 
us by his own example to pledge and give ourselves to one an- 


similar statements in Farel, Sommaire xix, and Calvin, Instruction in Faith 
(1537). 

26'The Didache (Teaching of the Twelve Apostles) 9. 4 employs this simile, 
based on I Cor. 10:17, in a Eucharistic prayer (LCL Apostolic Fathers I. 
322 f.). Cf. Augustine, Sermons cclxxii: “Intelligite et gaudete; unitas, veritas, 
pietas, charitas, unus panis ... unum corpus multi” (MPL 38. 1247); Lom- 
bard, Sentences IV. viii. 4 (MPL 192. 857); Oecolampadius, Antisyngramma 
in his A pologetica (1526), A 1a. Juuther has an allusion to this in his Sermon 
on the Sacrament of the Body of Christ (1519) (Werke WA II. 748; tr. Plas, 
What Luther Says, no. 2524); Ein schéne Predict, etc.: A Beautiful Sermon 
on the Reception of the Holy Sacrament (Werke, Erlangen edition, XI. 
186 ff.; tr. J. N. Lenker, Precious and Sacred Writings of Martin Luther XI. 
231-233). Calvin shared Luther's deep feeling of the fellowship of Christians 
in the Lord’s Supper. Cf. IV. xviii. 16, note 31. 

27 Augustine, John’s Gospel xxvi. 13 (MPL 35. 1613; tr. NPNF VII. 17). 
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other, but inasmuch as he makes himself common to all, also 
makes all of us one in himself. 


39. The Lord’s Supper cannot exist apart from the Word 

‘This very well confirms what I have said elsewhere:” that the 
right administering of the Sacrament cannot stand apart from 
the Word. For whatever benefit may come to us from the Supper 
requires the Word: whether we are to be confirmed in faith, or 
exercised in confession, or aroused to duty, there is need of 
preaching. Therefore, nothing more preposterous could happen 
in the Supper than for it to be turned into a silent action, as 
has happened under the pope’s tyranny. For they wanted to have 
the whole force of the consecration depend upon the intention 
of the priest,*° as if it did not matter at all to the people, to whom 
the mystery ought most of all to have been explained. Hence, 
moreover, arose this error: they did not observe that those prom- 
ises by which consecration is accomplished are directed not to the 
elements themselves but to those who receive them. Certainly 
Christ does not say to the bread that it shall become his body, 
but he commands his disciples to eat and promises them partici- 
pation in his body and blood. Paul’s teaching takes the same form, 
that the promises are offered to believers along with the bread 
and the cup. Obviously, this is so. Here we should not imagine 
some magic incantation, supposing it enough to have mumbled 
the words, as if they were to be heard by the elements; but let 
us understand that these words are living preaching which edifies 
its hearers, penetrates into their very minds, impresses itself upon 
their hearts and settles there, and reveals its effectiveness in the 
fulfillment of what it promises. 

By these reasons it clearly appears that the reservation of the 
Sacrament, which some urge, that in special circumstances it may 
be distributed to the sick, is useless. For either they will receive 
it without a recital of Christ’s institution, or the minister will 
join with the sign the true explanation of the mystery. Silence 
involves abuse and fault. If the promises are recited and the 
mystery declared, so that they who are about to receive it may 
receive it with benefit, there is no reason to doubt that this is a 
28 Cf. Luther, Sermon for Maundy Thursday (1524) (Werke WA XV. 497 £.); 

On Christian Liberty (Werke WA VII. 58; tr. Works of Martin Luther II. 

326); Calvin, Instruction in Faith (OS I. 413); tr. Fuhrmann, p. 71. 

29 Sec. 4, above. 
30 Innocent III, in defining terms for the restoration of heretics (Waldensians) 

in 1209, lays down the principle of “intention” in ordination: Regestae VII. 


196 (MPL 215. 1511). See citations in Catholic Encyclopedia and in Diction- 
naire de Theologie Catholique, articles on “Intention.” 
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true consecration. What purpose, then, will that other consecra- 
tion have, whose effect does not even reach the sick? But, it is 
said, they who do this have the example of the ancient church.#! 
I admit the statement, but in so great a matter, one in which error 
entails great peril, nothing is safer than to follow the truth itself. 


go. Of unworthy partaking of the Sacrament 

“We see that this sacred bread of the Lord’s Supper is spiritual 
food, as sweet and delicate “as it is healthful for pious worshipers 
of God, who, in tasting it, feel that Christ *is their life, whom it 
moves to thanksgiving, for whom it is an exhortation to mutual 
love among themselves. On the other hand, it is turned into a 
deadly poison for all those whose faith it does not nourish and 
strengthen, and whom it does not arouse to thanksgiving? and to 
love. 'Physical food, when it comes into a stomach occupied by 
evil humors, and is itself also vitiated and corrupted, harms 
rather than nourishes. So also this spiritual food, if it enters a 
soul corrupted by malice and wickedness, casts it down with a 
greater ruin—not by the fault of the food itself, but because to 
polluted and unbelieving men nothing is clean [Titus 1:15], 
however much it otherwise be sanctified by the Lord’s blessing. 
For,” as Paul says, “‘any who eat and drink unworthily are guilty 
of the Lord’s body and blood, and eat and drink judgment upon 
themselves, not discerning the body of the Lord” [I Cor. 11:27 
and 29, conflated]. Men of this sort who, without any spark of 
faith, without any zeal for love, rush like swine to take the Lord’s 
Supper do not discern the Lord’s body. In so far as they do not 
believe that that body is their life, so far do they dishonor it, 
robbing it of all its dignity; and finally they profane and pollute 
it by so receiving it. And, since they are estranged from and out of 
accord with their brethren, and dare mix the sacred symbol of 
Christ’s body with their discords, it is not on their account that 
Christ’s body is not torn and dismembered. Therefore, they are 
deservedly held guilty of the Lord’s body and blood, which they 
so foully defile with sacrilegious impiety. Hence, by this unworthy 
eating they bring condemnation upon themselves. For while they 
have no faith fixed upon Christ, yet, in receiving the Sacrament, 
they profess that their salvation is nowhere but in him and abjure 
all other assurance. Therefore, they are their own accusers; they 


81 Council of Nicaea (325) canon xiii (Mansi II. 674; Fulton, Index canonum, 
pp. 128f.). Gregory I says that Benedict received the sacraments when at 
the point of death: Life of St. Benedict xxxvii, in Dialogues II (MPL 66. 
202; tr. P. W., Dialogues of St. Gregory (1518), ed. E. C. Gardner, p. 99). 

82 “Confessionem laudis.” Cf. III. iv. 9, note 19. 
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bear witness against themselves and seal their own condemnation. 
Then, although they are divided and separated by hatred and ill 
will from their brethren, that is, from the members of Christ, 
and thus have no part in Christ, they still testify that this alone 
is salvation—to partake of Christ and be united with him. 

On this account, Paul enjoins that a man examine himself 
before eating of this bread or drinking from this cup [1 Cor. 
11:28]. By this (as I interpret it), he meant that each man de- 
scend into himself,?? and ponder with himself whether he rests 
with inward assurance of heart upon the salvation purchased by 
Christ; whether he acknowledges it by confession of mouth; ‘then, 
whether he aspires to the imitation of Christ with the zeal of in- 
nocence and holiness; *whether, after Christ’s example, he is pre- 
pared to give himself for his brethren and to communicate him- 
self to those with whom he shares Christ in common; whether, 
as he is counted a member by Christ, he in turn so holds all his 
brethren as members of his body; whether he desires to cherish, 
protect, and help them as his own members. Not that these duties 
both of faith and of love can now be made perfect in us, but that 
we should endeavor and aspire with all our heart toward this 
end in order that we may day by day increase our faith once 
begun. 


41. Who is “worthy”? 

Commonly, when they would prepare men to eat worthily, 
they have tortured and harassed pitiable consciences in dire ways; 
yet they have not brought forward a particle of what would be 
to the purpose. They said that those who were in state of grace 
ate worthily. They interpreted “in state of grace” to mean to be 
pure and purged of all sin.*4 Such a dogma would debar all the 
men who ever were or are on earth from the use of this Sacra- 
ment. For if it is a question of our seeking worthiness by our- 
selves, we are undone; only despair and deadly ruin remain to 
us. Although we try with all our strength, we shall make no 
headway, except that in the end we shall be most unworthy, after 
we have labored mightily in pursuit of worthiness. 

To heal this sore, they have devised a way of acquiring worthi- 
ness: that, examining ourselves to the best of our ability, and 
requiring ourselves to account for all our deeds, we expiate our 


38 Cf. I. i. 2; I. v. 3, note 21. 

84 This characterization of Scholastic teaching reflects Alexander of Hales (d. 
1245), Summa theologiae IV. xlvi. memb. 8. art. 2 f. Luther had complained 
of such negative counseling, e..g., in his Sermon. for Palm Sunday (1524): 
“Christ does not give us poison, as our teachers tell us” (Werke WA.XV. 496): 
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unworthiness by contrition, confession, and satisfaction. We have 
already shown in a more appropriate place the nature of this 
expiation.*> As far as applies to the present task, I say that these 
remedies are too feeble and fleeting for consciences dismayed and 
dejected and striken with the horror of their own sin. For if our 
Lord by his prohibition admits no one to participation in his Sup- 
per who is not righteous and innocent, grave caution is needed 
by anyone to assure himself of his own righteousness, which he 
hears that God requires. On what ground are we confirmed in the 
assurance that those who have done their best have performed 
their duty before God? But even if this were so, when will it come 
about that anyone dare assure himself that he has done his best? 
So, since no definite assurance of our worthiness appears, the door 
will always remain locked by that dread prohibition which de- 
crees that they who eat and drink unworthily eat and drink judg- 
ment upon themselves [I Cor. 11:29]. 


42. Faith and love requisite, but not perfection* 

"Now, it is easy to judge the nature of that doctrine which 
reigns in the papacy, and from what author it sprang. For by its 
immoderate harshness it deprives and despoils sinners, miserable 
and afflicted with trembling and grief, of the consolation of this 
Sacrament; yet in it, all the delights of the gospel were set before 
them. Surely the devil could find no speedier means of destroying 
men than by so maddening them that they could not taste and 
savor this food with which their most gracious Heavenly Father 
had willed to feed them. In order, therefore, not to rush headlong 
to such ruin, let us remember that this sacred feast is medicine for 
the sick, solace for sinners, alms to the poor; but would bring no 
benefit to the healthy, righteous, and rich—if such could be found. 
For since in it Christ is given to us as food, we understand that 
without him we would pine away, starve, and faint—‘as famine 
destroys the vigor of the body. *Then, since he is given us unto 
life, we understand that without him in us we would plainly be 
dead. Therefore, this is the worthiness—the best and only kind 
we can bring to God—to offer our vileness and (so to speak) our 
unworthiness to him so that his mercy may make us worthy of 
him; to despair in ourselves so that we may be comforted in him; 
to abase ourselves so that we may be lifted up by him; to accuse 
ourselves so that we may be justified by him; moreover, to aspire 
to that unity which he commends to us in his Supper; and, as he 
makes all of us one in himself, to desire one soul, one heart, one 
tongue for us all. If we have weighed and considered these things 
96 Cf. III. iv. 1. 
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well, these thoughts, though they may stagger us, will never lay 
us low. How could we, needy and bare of all good, befouled with 
sins, half-dead, eat the Lord’s body worthily? Rather, we shall 
think that we, as being poor, come to a kindly giver; as sick, to a 
physician; as sinners, to the Author of righteousness; ‘finally, as 
dead, to him who gives us life. We shall think *that the worthi- 
ness, which is commanded by God, consists chiefly in faith, which 
reposes all things in Christ, but nothing in ourselves; secondly, 
in love—and that very love which, though imperfect, is enough 
to offer to God, that he may increase it to something better, inas- 
much as it cannot be offered in completeness.*® 

Others, agreeing with us, that worthiness itself consists in faith 
and love, still are far in error on the standard itself of worthinéss, 
requiring, as they do, a perfection of faith which cannot at all 
be attained, and a love equal to that which Christ has shown to- 
ward us. But, by so doing, they, like those previously mentioned, 
drive all men from approaching this most holy Supper. For if 
their view obtained, no one would receive it except unworthily, 
since all to a man would be held guilty and convicted of their 
own imperfection. And it would be excessive stupidity—not to 
mention foolishness—to require such perfection in receiving the 
Sacrament as would make the Sacrament void and superfluous. 
For it is a sacrament ordained not for the perfect, but for the 
weak and feeble, to awaken, arouse, stimulate, and exercise the 
feeling of faith and love, ‘indeed, to correct the defect of both. 


43. On the proper celebration of the Lord’s Supper 

*But as for the outward ceremony of the action—whether or 
not the believers take it in their hands, or divide it among them- 
selves, or severally eat what has been given to each; whether they 
hand the cup back to the deacon or give it to the next person; 
whether the bread is leavened or unleavened; the wine red or 
white—it makes no difference. These things are indifferent, and 
left at the church’s discretion. 

However, it is certain that the practice of the ancient church 
was for all to take it in their hands. And Christ said, ‘Divide it 
among yourselves” [Luke 22:17, Vg.]. The histories narrate that 
common leavened bread was used before the time of the Roman 
Bishop Alexander, who was the first who delighted in unleavened 
bread.3” But I see no reason for this, unless to draw the eyes of the 
common people to wonderment by a new spectacle, rather than 


36 Cf. Luther, op. cit., p. 502 f. (tr. in part, Plass, What Luther Says, no. 2523). 
87 Alexander I, bishop of Rome 107-116. Cf. Platyna, Lives of the Popes, tr. 
W. Benham, I. 21 f. 
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to instruct their minds in sound religion. I ask all who are in 
the least affected by a zeal for piety whether they do not clearly 
see both how much more brightly God’s glory shines here, and 
how much richer sweetness of spiritual consolation comes to be- 
lievers, than in these lifeless and theatrical trifles, which serve 
no other purpose than to deceive the sense of a people stupefied. 
They call this the holding of the people by religion when they 
lead them at will—dulled and befooled with superstition. If any- 
one should like to defend such inventions by appealing to an- 
tiquity, I also am not ignorant of how ancient the use of chrism 
and exsufflation is in baptism;?* how soon after the apostolic age 
the Lord’s Supper was corrupted by rust. But this, indeed, is the 
stubborn boldness of men, which cannot restrain itself from al- 
ways trifling and wantoning in God’s mysteries. Let us, however, 
remember that God so esteems obedience to his Word that he 
would have us judge both his angels and the whole world in its 
light {I Cor. 6:2-3; Gal. 1:8}. 

‘Now, to get rid of this great pile of ceremonies, *the Supper 
could have been administered most becomingly if it were set 
before the church very often, and at least once a week. First, 
then, it should begin with public prayers. After this a sermon 
should be given. Then, when bread and wine have been placed 
on the Table, the minister should repeat the words of institution 
of the Supper. Next, he should recite the promises which were 
left to us in it; at the same time, he should excommunicate all 
who are debarred from it by the Lord’s prohibition. Afterward, 
he should pray that the Lord, with the kindness wherewith he 
has bestowed this sacred food upon us, also teach and form us to 
receive it with faith and thankfulness of heart, and, inasmuch 
as we are not so of ourselves, by his mercy make us worthy of 
such a feast. But here either psalms should be sung, or something 


88 Augustine, Unfinished Treatise Against Julian Il. cxx, clxxxi; IV. lxxvii 
(MPL 45. 1192 f., 1220, 1383); Against the Writings of Petilianus II. xxiii. 
53 (MPL 43. 277); On Marriage and Concupiscence II. xviii. 33; II. xxix. 
50f. (MPL 44. 455, 465, 467; tr. NPNF V. 296, 303); On the Creed I. 1, 2 
(MPL 4o. 628; tr. NPNF III. 269 f.); On the Grace of Christ and on Original 
Sin II. xl. 45 (MPL 44. 408; tr. NPNF V. 253 f.). 

89 Cf. secs. 44, 46, below. Calvin was among the earliest to urge Communion as 
frequently as this; in general practice the Mass was frequently celebrated, 
but few received the elements. Communion received monthly was regarded 
as “frequent” in the Scholastic era, and the preachers tended to discourage 
people from frequent participation. In Roman Catholicism it was the Jan- 
senists who began the reverse trend, notably Antoine Arnauld, author of 
De la fréquente communion, 1643. See esp. C. Baumgartner et al., Diction- 
naire de Spiritualité II, art. “Communion fréquente” 3 and 4, pp. 1260- 
1288. 
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be read, and in becoming order the believers should partake of 
‘the most holy banquet, the ministers breaking the bread and 
giving the cup. When the Supper is finished, there should be an 
exhortation to sincere faith and confession of faith, to love and 
behavior worthy of Christians. At the last, thanks should be given, 
‘and praises sung to God. When these things are ended, the 
church should be dismissed in peace.” 


44. The Lord’s Supper should be celebrated frequently 

*What we have so far said of the Sacrament abundantly shows 
that it was not ordained to be received only once a year*#!—and 
that, too, perfunctorily, as now is the usual custom. Rather, it 
was Ordained to be frequently used among all Christians in order 
that they might frequently return in memory to Christ’s Passion, 
by such remembrance to sustain and strengthen their faith, and 
urge themselves to sing thanksgiving to God and to proclaim his 
goodness; finally, by it to nourish mutual love, and among them- 
selves give witness to this love, and discern its bond in the unity 
of Christ’s body. For as often as we partake of the symbol of the 
Lord’s body, as a token given and received, we reciprocally bind 
ourselves to all the duties of love in order that none of us may 
permit anything that can harm our brother, or overlook anything 
that can help him, where necessity demands and ability suffices. 

Luke relates in The Acts that this was the practice of the 
apostolic church, when he says that believers “. . . continued in 
the apostles’ teaching and fellowship, in the breaking of bread 
and in prayers” [Acts 2:42, cf. Vg.]. Thus it became the unvarying 
rule that no meeting of the church should take place without the 
Word, prayers, partaking of the Supper, and almsgiving. That 
this was the established order among the Corinthians also, we can 
safely infer from Paul [cf. I Cor. 11:20]. ‘And it remained in use 
for many centuries after. 

Hence arose those ancient canons attributed by them to Ana- 
cletus and Calixtus, that, after consecration is finished, all who 
do not wish to be outside the precincts of the church should par- 
take. And in those old canons which they call “apostolic,” we 
read: “Those who do not stay until the end, and do not receive 


40 Cf. the Genevan regulation, Ecclesiastical Ordinances (1541) (CR X. i. 7-9; 
tr. LCC XXII: 58-72). 

«1 The requirement of the Fourth Lateran Council (1215) canon xxi (Mansi 
XXII. 1010; tr. H. J. Schroeder, Disciplinary Decrees of the General Coun- 
cils, PP. 259 £.). 

«2 Attributed to Pope Anacletus, but not in decretals ascribed to Calixtus I, 
in the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals. Gratian, Decretum III. i. 59 (MPL 187. 
1726; Friedberg I. 1311; ed. Hinschius, Pseudo-Isidorianae, p. 70). 
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the sacred communion, should be corrected as disturbers of the 
church.” In the Council of Antioch, also, it was decreed that those 
who enter the church and hear the Scriptures and abstain from 
communion should be removed from the church until they cor- 
rect this fault. Although this was softened or at least set forth in 
milder language at the First Council of Toledo, still it was also 
decreed there that those who, having heard the sermon, have been 
found never to communicate are to be warned; if, after warning, 
they still abstain, they are to be excluded.# 


45. Augustine and Chrysostom on the duty of participation* 
‘Obviously, by these constitutions holy men meant to retain 
and protect the frequent practice of communion, received, as it 
was, from the apostles themselves. For they saw that it was most 
wholesome for believers but that it gradually fell into disuse out 
of common neglect. Augustine testifies of his own day: “The 
Sacrament of this thing, namely, of the unity of the Lord’s body, 
is set upon the Lord’s Table and received from that Table daily 
in some places, in other places at certain intervals—by some men 
to life, by others to destruction.”’ And in the first letter to Janu- 
arius, he says: “Some partake daily of the Lord’s body and blood; 
others receive them on certain days; in some places no day passes 
when it is not offered; elsewhere, only on Saturday and Sunday; 
still elsewhere, only on Sunday.” But since, as we have said, the 
common folk sometimes became more lax, holy men sharply re- 
buked them, to avoid seeming to wink at such indifference. There 
is an example of this in Chrysostom’s homilies on the Letter to 
the Ephesians: “It is not said to him who dishonored the banquet, 
‘Why did you recline at Table?’ but, “Why did you come in?’ 
[Matt. 22:12]. Whoever does not partake of the mysteries is 
wicked and shameless to be present there. I beg of you, if anyone, 
invited, comes to a banquet, washes his hands, reclines at table, 
and seems to get ready to eat, and then tastes nothing—does he 
not dishonor both the banquet and the host? So, when you stand 
among those who prepare themselves with prayer to receive the 
most holy food, in the fact that you have not withdrawn, you 
have confessed that you are one of their number, but at the end 
you do not partake! Would it not be better for you not to have 
been present? I am unworthy, you say. Therefore, you were also 


48 For texts of these decrees, see Apostolic Canons ix (Fulton, Index canonum, 
pp. 82 £.); Council of Antioch (341) canon ii (Mansi IT. 1310; Fulton, op. cit., 
pp. 233 £.; tr. NPNF 2 ser. XIV. 108 f.); Council of Toledo (400) canon xiii 
(Mansi III. 1000); Gratian, Decretum III. ii. zo (MPL 187. 1759; Friedberg 
I. 1320). 
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not worthy of the communion of prayer, which is the preparation 
for the receiving of the sacred mystery.” 


46. Communicating only once a year condemned* 

*Plainly this custom which enjoins us to take communion once 
a year is a veritable invention of the devil, whoever was instru- 
mental in introducing it. They say that Zephyrinus was the author 
of this decree, although it is not believable that it was in the 
form in which we now have it. For perhaps by his ordinance he 
did not provide too badly for the church, as times were then. For 
there is not the least doubt that the Sacred Supper was in that 
era set before the believers every time they met together; and 
there is no doubt that a majority of them took communion; but 
since all scarcely ever happened to take communion at once, and 
since it was necessary for those who were mingled with profane 
and idolatrous men to attest their faith by some outward sign— 
the holy man, for the sake of order and polity, appointed that 
day on which all Christian people should, by partaking of the 
Lord’s Supper, make a confession of faith. Posterity wickedly dis- 
torted Zephyrinus’ otherwise good ordinance, when a definite 
law was made to have communion once a year.“ By this it has 
come about that almost all, when they have taken communion 
once, as though they have beautifully done their duty for the rest 
of the year, go about unconcerned.‘” It should have been done far 
differently: the Lord’s Table should have been spread at least once 
a week for the assembly of Christians, and the promises declared 
in it should feed us spiritually. None is indeed to be forcibly com- 
pelled, but all are to be urged and aroused; also the inertia of 
indolent people is to be rebuked. All, like hungry men, should 
flock to such a bounteous repast. Not unjustly, then, did I com- 
plain at the outset that this custom was thrust in by the devil’s 
artifice, which, in prescribing one day a year, renders men sloth- 
ful all the rest of the year. “Indeed, we see that already in Chrys- 
ostom’s day this degrading abuse had crept in; but we can see at 
the same time how much it displeased him. For in the passage 
which I just quoted he sadly complains of great inequality in this 


44 Augustine, John’s Gospel xxvi. 15 (MPL 35. 1614; tr. NPNF VII. 173); 
Epistles liv. 2. 2 (MPL 33. 200; tr. FC 12. 253); Chrysostom, Commentary on 
Ephesians, ch. 1. hom. iii. 5 (MPG 62. 29 f.; tr. NPNF XIII. 63 f.). 

45 Zephyrinus was pope 198-217. Cf. Platyna, Lives of the Popes, tr, W. Ben- 
ham, I. 37. 

46 Cf. sec. 44, note 41, above. 

“In utramque aurem securi dormiant,” literally, “sleep on both ears.” Ex- 
ane used by Terence, Heauton Timorumenos II. iti. 101 (LCL Terence 

I. 150f.); Plautus, Pseudolus I. i. 123 (LCL Plautus IV. i160 f.). 
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matter; at some times of the year they often did not come even 
when they were clean, but came at Easter, even when they were 
unclean. Then he exclaims: “O custom, O presumption! In 
vain, therefore, is a daily offering made; in vain we stand before 
the altar; there is no one who will partake along with us.’’8 So far 
is Chrysostom from having approved this by lending it his 
authority! 


(Withdrawal of the cup from the lay people condemned, 47-50) 
47. Refutation of “communion in one kind’* 

Out of the same shop came another regulation,® which has 
either stolen or snatched half the Supper from the greater part of 
God’s people. The symbol of the blood, which, denied to lay and 
profane persons (these are titles they apply to God’s inheritance 
[I Peter %:3]), was given as a special property to a few shaven and 
anointed men. The edict of the eternal God is that all should 
drink [Matt. 26:27]; man dares supersede and abrogate it by a 
new and opposing law, decreeing that not all should drinl 

And that such lawgivers may not irrationally contend against 
their God, they pretend perils that could occur if this sacred cup 
were commonly offered to all, as if those perils had not been 
foreseen and considered by God’s eternal wisdom! 

Then, indeed, they subtly reason that one is enough for two. 
“For if it is the body” (they say), “it is the whole Christ, who can- 
not be separated from his body. Therefore, the body, by con- 
comitance, contains the blood also.’’5° See how much our human 
thought is in agreement with God, when with slackened reins it 
begins to go even a little wanton and wild! The Lord shows us 
bread and says that it is his body; he shows the cup and calls it his 
blood. The boldness of man’s reason cries out to the contrary 
that bread is blood, wine is body—as if the Lord had for no reason 
distinguished his body from his blood by both words and signs, 
and it had ever been heard said that the body of Christ, or the 
blood, is called God and man. Obviously, if he had meant to 
signify his whole self, he could have said, “It is I’”—as he is ac- 
customed to speak in the Scriptures [Matt. 14:27; John 18:5; Luke 
24:39|—but not, “This is my body; this is my blood.” *But, intend- 
ing to succor the weakness of our faith, he ordained the cup 


48 Cf. sec. 45, above, note 44 (hom. iii. 4). 

4° Cf. Luther, Receiving Both Kinds in the Sacrament (Werke WA XII. 11-41; 
tr. A. R. Wentz, Luther's Works, American Edition, 36. 237-267). 

60 Council of Constance, thirteenth session (1415) (Mansi XXVII. 727); 
Aquinas, Summa Theol. III. lxxx. 12; III. Ixxvi. 1, 2; cf. sec. 35, note 19, 
above. 
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separately from the bread in order to teach us that he suffices for 
drink no less than for food. Suppose, now, that one part is taken 
away—then we shall find only one half the nourishment in him. 
Therefore, though what they pretend should be true—that by con- 
comitance the blood is in the bread, and again, the body is in the 
cup—still they defraud pious souls of the confirmation of faith 
which Christ gives us as something necessary. Therefore, bidding 
farewell to their quibbles, we must hold fast to the benefit that, 
with double pledge, we receive from the ordinance of Christ. 


48. False argument that the apostles only as “sacrificers” received 
the cup* 

*I know, indeed, that the ministers of Satan (as it is their cus- 
tom to mock the Scriptures) quibble over this. ‘First, they claim 
that from a simple act one ought not to derive a rule which the 
church is bound to observe always. But they lie when they say 
that this is a simple act. For Christ not only proffered the cup but 
ordained that the apostles should do so thereafter. For these are 
the words of him who commands, “Drink ye all from this cup” 
[Matt. 26:27, cf. Vg.]. And Paul recalls it to be such an act that. 
he commends it as a fixed ordinance [I Cor. 11:25]. 

Another evasion is *that only the apostles, whom he had already 
chosen and enrolled in the order of “‘sacrificers,’”” were admitted by 
Christ to participate in this Supper.*! 

But I should like them to answer me five questions, from which 
they cannot escape without being easily refuted with their lies. 

First, what oracle has revealed this solution to them—so foreign 
to God’s Word? Scripture lists twelve who reclined with Jesus 
[cf. Matt. 26:20], but it does not so obscure Christ’s dignity as to 
call them “‘sacrificers.” (We shall afterward deal with this term in 
its proper place.*?) Even though he then gave it to the Twelve, 
he still bade them do the same, namely, distribute it among 
themselves. 

Secondly, why from that better age, even to a thousand years 
after the apostles, did all, without exception, partake of both 
symbols? Did the ancient church not know whom Christ had 
admitted as guests to his Supper? It would be the most abandoned 
shamelessness to halt here or to dodge the question! There are 
extant church histories, there are books of ancient writers, which 


61 VG expands the phrase to read: “en Vordre de Sacrificateurs qu’ils nom- 
ment ordre de Prestrise.” Cf. De Castro, Against Heresies VI (1543 ed., fo. 
g8A—100A); Eck, Enchiridion, ch. x. 

52 1V. xix. 28. 
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give clear evidence of this fact.*3 ““The flesh,” says Tertullian, 
“is fed with the body and blood of Christ, that the soul may be 
nourished of God.” ‘‘How,” says Ambrose to Theodosius, “will 
you with such hands receive the sacred body of the Lord? How 
will you make bold to partake of the cup of his precious blood 
with your lips?” Jerome mentions ‘‘the priests who perform the 
Eucharist and distribute the Lord’s blood to the people.” Chrysos- 
tom says: “Not as in the Old Law the priest ate part, the people 
part; but one body and one cup are offered to all. Those things 
which pertain to the Eucharist are all common to priest and 
people.” Augustine in numerous passages attests the same thing.*4 


49. Reception by laymen maintained to a late date* 

‘But why do I argue over a thing so well known? Let all the 
Greek and Latin writers be read, and such evidence will be found 
in abundance. And this custom did not fall into disuse while one 
drop of integrity remained in the church. Gregory, whom you 
can rightly call the last bishop of Rome, taught that the custom 
was kept in his time: “What the blood of the Lamb is you have 
now learned not by hearing but by drinking.” “His blood is 
poured into the mouths of believers.”*> Indeed, four hundred 
years after his death, when all things had already degenerated, 
it still endured. And it was considered not merely a custom but 
an inviolable law. Truly, a reverence for the divine institution 
then flourished; and they did not doubt that it was a sacrilege to 
separate what had been joined by the Lord. For so speaks Gelasius: 
“We have found that some, receiving only the portion of the 
sacred body, refrain from the cup. Doubtless, since they seem to 
be bound by some sort of superstition, they are either to receive 
the sacraments entire or to be entirely barred from them.” For 
this mystery cannot be divided without great sacrilege. Men 
heeded those reasons of Cyprian which, of course, ought to move 
a Christian mind. “How,” he says, “‘do we teach or call upon them 
to shed their blood in confession of Christ, if we deny Christ’s 
58 On the “‘histories’” and “books” referred to, see note 54 and OS V. 415, note a. 
54 Tertullian, On the Resurrection 8 (CCL Tertullian Il. 93; tr. ANF III. 551); 

Theodoret, Ecclesiastical History v. 18 (ed. T. Gaisford, p. 434; GCS 19. 

309; MPG 8z2. 1231 f£.; tr. NPNF [ch. xvii] 2 ser. III. 143); Jerome, Commen- 

tary on Zephaniah 3:1-7; Commentary on Malachi 3:15 (MPL 25. 1375, 

1561); Chrysostom, Homilies on IT Corinthians, hom. xviii. 3 (MPG 61. 527; 

tr. NPNF XII. 366); Augustine, Sermons xxxi. 1. 2 (MPL 38. 193); Sermons 

cxxxi. 1. 1 (MPL 38. 729; tr. LF Sermons IJ. 586); Augustine, Letters ccxvii 

5, 16 (8) (MPL 33. 984 f.; tr. FC 32. 87); liv. 2. 2 (MPL 33. 200; tr. FC 12. 

253); xxxvi. 10. 24 (MPL 33. 147; tr. FC 12. 159). 

55 Gregory I, Homilies on the Gospels Il. xxii. 7 (MPL 76. 1178); Gregory I, 

Dialogues IV. lviii (MPL 77. 425; tr. P. W., ed. E. C. Gardner, p. 256). 
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blood to those about to fight? Or how do we make them fit for 
the cup of martyrdom, if we do not first in the church by the 
right of communion admit them to drink the cup of the Lord?” 
That the canonists restrict that decree of Gelasius to the priests*® 
is too childish a quibble to require refutation. 


50. The words of Scripture plainly accord the cup to all* 

*Thirdly, why did Christ simply say of the bread that they 
should eat, but of the cup that they all should drink [Mark 
14:22-23; Matt. 26:26—27]? It is as if he deliberately intended to 
oppose Satan’s craftiness. 

Fourthly, if the Lord (as they would have it) honored only 
“sacrificers” in his Supper, what man would ever have dared call 
strangers who had been excluded by the Lord to partake of it? 
And even to partake of that gift whose power was not in their 
possession, without the command of him who alone could give 
it? Indeed, with what assurance do they today presume to dis- 
tribute to the common folk the symbol of Christ’s body, if they 
have neither command nor example of the Lord? 

Fifthly, was Paul lying when he said to the Corinthians that 
he had received from the Lord what he delivered to them [I Cor. 
11:23]? For afterward he declares the thing delivered to be that 
all indiscriminately should partake of both symbols [I Cor. 11:26]. 
If Paul had received from the Lord the practice that all be ad- 
mitted without distinction, let those who drive away almost all 
God’s people see from whom they have received their practice, 
since they cannot now pretend that its author is God, with whom 
there is no Yes and No [II Cor. 1:19]. And still they dare cloak 
such abominations with the name of church and defend them 
on that pretext! It is as if these Antichrists, who so readily trample, 
scatter, and abolish the teaching and ordinances of Christ, were 
the church; or the apostolic church, in which religion flourished 
in full vigor, were not the church! 


56 Cf. Gratian, Decretum III. ii. 12, quoting Gelasius I to Bishops Majoricus 
and John: “Aut integra sacramenta percipiant, aut ab integris arceantur” 
(MPL 187. 1756; Friedberg I. 1387); Cyprian, On the Lapsed xxv (CSEL 3. 
i. 255; tr. ACW XXV. 3). 
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‘CHAPTER XVIII 


THE PapaL Mass, A SACRILEGE BY WHICH CHRIST’S SUPPER 
Was Not ONLY PROFANED BUT ANNIHILATED 


(Rejection of the Mass as sacrilegious and as a nullification of 
the Lord’s Supper, 1-7) 
1. The Romanist doctrine 

*By these and similar devices Satan has tried to obscure with 
thick darkness and to defile Christ’s Sacred Supper—in order at 
least to prevent its purity from being preserved in the church. 
But the height of frightful abomination was when the devil 
raised up a sign by which it was not only to be obscured and 
perverted, but—being completely erased and annulled—to vanish 
and pass out of human memory. This happened when he blinded 
nearly the whole world with a most pestilential error—the belief 
that the Mass is a sacrifice and offering to obtain forgiveness of 
sins. 

*T do not pause to ask how the saner Schoolmen! at the outset 
received this doctrine. Away with them and with their crabbed 
subtleties! Howsoever these can be defended by quibbling, they 
must nevertheless be rejected by all good men, because they do 
nothing but cast a great shadow over the brightness of the Supper. 
Bidding them farewell, therefore, let my readers understand that 
I am here contending against that opinion with which the Roman 
Antichrist and his prophets have infected the whole world: 
‘namely, that the Mass is a work by which the priest who offers 
up Christ, and the others who participate in the oblation, merit 
God’s favor, ‘or it is an expiatory victim, by which they reconcile 
God to themselves.” 

cAnd this has not been accepted only as a popular notion, but 
the very action itself has been so framed as to be a kind of 
appeasement to make satisfaction to God for the expiation of the 
living and the dead. The words which they use also express this 
notion;? and we can infer nothing else from its daily use. I know 
how deeply this plague has taken root, how much it lurks under 
the appearance of good, how it displays the name of Christ, and 


1 Such as Aquinas and Lombard. 

2 These views prevailed among the sixteenth-century Sorbonne theologians, 
such as Clichtove. Cf. his Propugnaculum (1526) I. xi, fo. 24 £.; Antilutherus 
II. xv, fo. g55b; and De Castro, Against Heresies X, art. “missa” (1543 ed., fo. 
133 ff.). 

3 The language of the rite, as seen in the prayers of the Roman Missal. 
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how numerous persons believe that in the one word “Mass” they 
embrace the whole sum of faith. 

But when it is most clearly proved by the Word of God that 
this Mass, however decked in splendor, inflicts signal dishonor 
upon Christ, buries and oppresses his cross, consigns his death 
to oblivion, takes away the benefit which came to us from it, and 
weakens and destroys the Sacrament by which the memory of his 
death was bequeathed to us—will any of the roots be too deep 
for this most sturdy ax (I mean the Word of God) to slash and 
upturn? Is there any covering so dazzling that this light cannot 
disclose the lurking evil? 


2. The Mass as blasphemy against Christ 

*Let us therefore show what was set forth in the first place, 
that in it an unbearable blasphemy and dishonor is inflicted upon 
Christ. For he was consecrated priest and pontiff by his Father, 
not for a time, in the way in which we read of priests being ap- 
pointed in the Old Testament. Their priesthood could not be 
immortal since their life was mortal. Consequently, successors 
were needed from time to time, to replace those who died. But 
Christ, being immortal, needs no vicar to replace him. Therefore, 
the Father designated him “priest forever, according to the order 
of Melchizedek,” that he should perform an everlasting priest- 
hood [Heb. 5:6, 10; 7:17, 21; g:11; 10:21; Ps. 110:4; Gen. 14:18]. 
This mystery had been long before prefigured in Melchizedek; 
when Scripture has once introduced him as priest of the living 
God, it never afterward mentions him, implying that his life had 
been without end. From this similarity Christ was called priest 
according to his order. 

But now those who sacrifice daily are required to appoint for 
their oblations priests whom they put in Christ’s place as succes- 
sors and vicars. By this substitution they not only deprive Christ 
of his honor, and snatch from him the prerogative of that eternal 
priesthood, but try to cast him down from the right hand of his 
Father, where he cannot sit immortal without at the same time 
remaining eternal priest. And let them not allege that their 
priestlings are not substituted for Christ as if he were dead, 
but are only suffragans of his eternal priesthood, which does not 
therefore cease to stand. For they are too strongly constrained by 
the apostle’s words to be able to escape thus. He says that many 
new priests were made because death prevented them from con- 
tinuing in office [Heb. 7:23]. Therefore, Christ, who is not pre- 
vented by death, is unique and needs no partners. *Yet such is 
their depravity that they arm themselves with Melchizedek’s 
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example to defend their impiety. Because it is said that he offered 
bread and wine [Gen. 14:18], they infer that this prefigured their 
Mass, as if there were a likeness between him and Christ in the 
offering of bread and wine.‘ This is too flimsy and foolish to need 
refutation. Melchizedek gave bread and wine to Abraham and 
his companions, to refresh them, wearied by their journey and 
battle. What has this to do with a sacrifice? Moses praises the 
humaneness of the holy king [Gen. 14:18]. These men crudely 
coin a mystery of which no mention is made. Yet they paint their 
error in another color, for the words immediately follow, “And 
he was a priest of the Most High God” [Gen. 14:18, Vg.]. I reply 
that they perversely apply to bread and wine what the apostle 
refers to blessing. Therefore, since Melchizedek was a priest of 
God, he blessed Abraham [Gen. 14:19]. From this the same 
apostle (we need seek no better expositor than he) infers his ex- 
cellence, for the lesser is blessed by the greater [Heb. 7:7]. But if 
Melchizedek’s offering were a figure of the sacrifice of the Mass, 
would the apostle, I ask you, who sifts even the least things, have 
forgotten a matter so serious and grave? But now (whatever they 
babble) they will try in vain to annul the argument which the 
apostle himself brings forward: that the right and honor of a 
priesthood among mortal men has ceased, because Christ, who is 
immortal, is the sole and eternal Priest [Heb. 7:17-19]. 


3. The Mass as suppression of Christ’s Passion 

*Another power of the Mass was set forth: that it suppresses 
and buries the cross and Passion of Christ. This is indeed very 
certain: ‘that the cross of Christ is overthrown as soon as the altar 
is set up; *for if he offered himself as a sacrifice on the cross in 
order to sanctify us forever, and to acquire eternal redemption 
for us [Heb. 9:12], no doubt the force and effectiveness of this 
sacrifice continue without end. Otherwise, we would feel no more 
reverent about Christ than about the oxen and calves which used 
to be sacrificed under the law, the sacrifices of which are proved 
ineffective and weak by the fact that they were frequently re- 
peated. Therefore, we shall have to confess either that Christ's 
sacrifice, which he fulfilled upon the cross, lacked the power to 
cleanse eternally, or that Christ had carried out one sacrifice, 
once for all, unto all ages. This is what the apostle says: that this 
High Priest, Christ, “has appeared, once for all, at the consum- 


* Eck, Enchiridion (1533), fo. 56a. Cf. Augustine, City of God XVI. xxii: “For 
then first appeared the sacrifice which is now offered to God by Christians” 
(MPL 41. 500; tr, NPNF II. 325}. 
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mation of the age to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself” [Heb. 
9:26 p.]. Again: “By the will of God we have been sanctified 
through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all” 
[Heb. 10:10]. Also: “Christ by a single offering has perfected 
for all time those who are sanctified” [Heb. 10:14 p.]. To these 
words he adds the noteworthy statement that once we have 
acquired forgiveness of sins, no further offering remains [Heb. 
10:18; cf. v. 26]. *Christ also signified this by his last words, 
uttered with his last breath, when he said, “It is finished” [John 
19:30, Vg.]. We commonly regard the last words of the dying as 
oracles.> Christ, dying, testifies that by his one sacrifice all that 
pertained to our salvation has been accomplished and fulfilled. 
Are we to be allowed daily to sew innumerable patches upon such 
a sacrifice, as if it were imperfect, when he has so clearly com- 
mended its perfection? When God’s Sacred Word not only affirms 
but cries out and contends that this sacrifice was performed only 
once and all its force remains forever, do not those who require 
another sacrifice accuse it of imperfection and weakness? But to 
what purpose is the Mass, which has been so set up that a hundred 
thousand sacrifices may be performed each day, except to bury and 
submerge Christ’s Passion, by which he offered himself as sole 
sacrifice to the Father? Who, that is not blind, fails to see that it 
was Satan’s boldness that grappled with such clear and open 
truth? Nor am I unaware of the tricks by which the father of lies 
is wont to disguise his fraud: that these are not varied or differ- 
ent sacrifices, but the same one often repeated.6 But such smoke 
clouds are easily dispersed. For in the whole discussion the apos- 
tle contends not only that there are no other sacrifices, but that 
this one was offered only once and is never to be repeated. 
‘Subtler men escape through a more secret chink—that it is not 
a repetition but an application. But it is just as easy to refute this 
sophism also. For Christ did not once for all offer himself up on 
condition that his sacrifice should be ratified by new oblations 
each day, but that the benefit of it should be communicated to us 
by the preaching of the gospel and the administration of the 
Sacred Supper. Thus Paul says, “Christ, our paschal lamb, has 
been sacrificed’ [I Cor. 5:7], and he bids us feast [I Cor. 5:8]. 
This, I say, is the means whereby the sacrifice of the cross is duly 
applied to us, when it is communicated to us to be enjoyed, and 
we receive it in true faith. 


5 Cf. Apology of Socrates xxx: “For I am now at the time when most men 
prophesy, the time just before death” (LCL Plato I. 136 £.). 
8 Eck, Enchiridion (1533), fo. 5b, 57a. 
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4. The argument from Mal. r:11* 

>But it behooves us to hear on what foundation beyond this 
they support the sacrifice of the Mass. For they adduce here the 
prophecy of Malachi, by which the Lord promises that the time 
will come when incense and a pure offering shall be offered to his 
name throughout the earth [Mal. 1:11, cf. EV].7 As though it 
were something new and unusual for the prophets, when they 
speak of the calling of the Gentiles, to designate the spiritual 
worship of God (to which they exhort them) by the outward 
ritual of the law! By this the prophets more intimately indicated 
to the men of their time that the Gentiles were to be called into 
the true fellowship of religion. Similarly, it was always their cus- 
tom to describe through the types of their own time the truth 
which has been revealed by the gospel. For example: they repre- 
sent turning to the Lord as ascent into Jerusalem [Isa. 2:2-3; 
Micah 4:1~2]; adoration of God, as the offering of all kinds of 
gifts [Ps. 68:29; 72:10-11; Isa. 60:6 ff.]; larger knowledge of him 
(to be given believers in the Kingdom of Christ), as dreams and 
visions [Joel 2:28]. ‘What they quote from Malachi, therefore, is 
like another prophecy of Isaiah, where the prophet foretells that 
three altars are to be erected, in Assyria [Isa. 19:21], Egypt [Isa. 
19:23; cf. ch. 19:19], and Judah [Isa. 19:24]. I first ask, therefore, 
whether they do not concede the fulfillment of this prophecy in 
the Kingdom of Christ. Secondly, where those altars are, or when 
they were ever erected. Thirdly, whether they think that each 
of these three kingdoms has a temple assigned to it, like the one 
at Jerusalem. If they ponder these things, they will admit, I be- 
lieve, that the prophet, under types suitable to his own time, 
prophesied concerning the spread of the spiritual worship of God 
throughout all the earth. This, then, is the answer that we give 
them. But because we frequently meet with examples of this 
thing, J shall not be concerned with a longer enumeration. How- 
ever, they are miserably deceived also in this, that they do not 
recognize any sacrifice but that of the Mass, although believers 
now truly sacrifice to the Lord, and offer a pure oblation, of 
which we shall soon speak.® 


5. The Mass brings forgetfulness of Christ’s death 

aNow I come down to the third function of the Mass, where I 
must explain how it wipes out the true and unique death of 
Christ and drives it from the memory of men. For as among men 
the confirmation of a testament depends upon the death of the 


7 Eck, op. cit., fo. 53b-54a; De Castro, Against Heresies X (1543, fo. 133 F). 
8 Sec. 16, below. 
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testator, so also our Lord has confirmed by his death the testa- 
ment by which he has given us forgiveness of sins and everlasting 
righteousness [Heb. 9:15—17]. Those who dare alter, or add any- 
thing new to, this testament deny his death and hold it of no 
importance. What is the Mass but a new and wholly different 
testament? Why so? Do not individual masses promise new for- 
giveness of sins, and new acquiring of righteousness, so that there 
are now as many testaments as there are masses? Let Christ, 
therefore, come again and ratify by another death this new testa- 
ment; or rather, by countless deaths, innumerable testaments 
of masses. Have I not therefore spoken the truth at the beginning, 
that the unique and true death of Christ is wiped out by masses? 
What of the fact that the Mass leads directly to the end that, if 
such can be, Christ be slain again? For where there is a testa- 
ment (says the apostle), there the death of the testator must take 
place [Heb. 9:16]. The Mass displays a new testament of Christ; 
therefore, it requires his death. Moreover, it is necessary that the 
victim offered be slain and sacrificed. If Christ is sacrificed in 
each and every Mass, he must be cruelly slain in a thousand 
places at every moment. This is not my argument, but the 
apostle’s: if Christ had had to offer himself often, he ought to 
have suffered repeatedly from the beginning of the world [Heb. 
g:25-26]. °I admit they have a ready answer, by which they also 
charge us with slander. For they say we object against them what 
they never thought, and even now cannot think. But we know 
that Christ’s death and life are not at all in their hand. We are 
not concerned with whether they have set out to slay him; our 
purpose is only to show the absurd consequence of their impious 
and wicked doctrine. This I prove from the apostle’s own utter- 
ance. “Though they cry out a hundred times to the contrary that 
this sacrifice is without blood,° I shall deny that sacrifices change 
their nature at men’s whim; for by this means God’s holy and 
inviolable institution would fall. From this it follows, as a firm 
principle of the apostle, that shedding of blood is required for 
any cleansing [Heb. 9:22}. 


6. The Mass robs us of the benefit of Christ’s death 

aNow I must discuss the fourth function of the Mass, that it 
robs us of the benefit which was coming to us from Christ’s death, 
while it causes us not to recognize or ponder it. For who can 
think himself redeemed by Christ’s death, when he has seen new 
redemption in the Mass? Who can trust that his sins are forgiven, 


®“dvalparov.” Cf. De Castro, Against Heresies X (1543 ed., fo. 134 B, C); 
Gregory of Nazianzus, To Amphilochius (MPG 37. 279-2832). 
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when he has seen a new forgiveness? And it is no way out to say 
that we obtain forgiveness of sins in the Mass solely because it 
has already been purchased by Christ’s death. This amounts to 
nothing else than to boast that we have been redeemed by Christ 
on condition that we redeem ourselves; for this is the kind of doc- 
trine that is spread abroad by Satan’s ministers, and today is de- 
fended with shouting, sword, and fire: that we, when we offer 
Christ to the Father in the Mass, by this act of oblation obtain 
forgiveness of sins and are made participants in Christ’s Pas- 
sion.!? What now remains of Christ’s Passion, except that it is an 
example of redemption by which we learn that we are our own 
redeemers? ¢Christ himself, when he seals the assurance of pardon 
in the Supper, does not command his disciples to stop at that 
action, but sends them to the sacrifice of his death, signifying 
that the Supper is a remembrancer, or memorial (as men com- 
monly call it), from which men may learn that an expiatory vic- 
tim, by which God was to be appeased, ought to have been offered 
but once. For it is not enough to understand that Christ is the sole 
victim, unless we add that there is only one sacrifice, so that our 
faith may be made fast to his cross. 


7. The Mass as nullification of the Lord’s Supper 

*Now I come to the end: namely, that the Sacred Supper (in 
which the Lord had left graven and inscribed the remembrance 
of his Passion) has been taken away, destroyed, and abolished by 
the raising up of the Mass. Indeed, the Supper itself is a gift of 
God, which ought to have been received with thanksgiving. The 
sacrifice of the Mass is represented as paying a price to God, 
which he should receive by way of satisfaction. There is as much 
difference between this sacrifice and the sacrament of the Supper 
as there is between giving and receiving. And such is the most 
miserable ungratefulness of man that where he ought to have 
recognized and given thanks for the abundance of God’s bounty, 
he makes God in this his debtor! ‘The Sacrament promised that 
by Christ’s death we are not merely once restored to life, but are 
continually revived, for all the parts of our salvation have then 
been fulfilled. The sacrifice of the Mass sings the far different 
tune that Christ ought to be sacrificed daily to be of any benefit 
to us. ‘he Supper was to have been distributed in the public 
assembly of the church to teach us of the communion by which 
we all cleave together in Christ Jesus. The sacrifice of the Mass 
10 Eck, Enchiridion (1533), fo. 55b—57a. 


11 “Ad coronidem.” The reference is to the mark placed at the end of a book 
or play. Cf. Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, s.v. “kopovls.” 
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dissolves and tears apart this community. For after the error 
prevailed that there ought to be priests to perform sacrifice on the 
people’s behalf as if the Supper had been turned over to them, 
it ceased to be communicated to the believers’ church according 
to the Lord’s commandment. An opening was made for private 
masses, which would seem to suggest an excommunication rather 
than that community established by the Lord. For the petty sac- 
rificer, about to devour his victim by himself, separates himself 
from all believing folk.!? I call it a private mass (that no man may 
be mistaken) “wherever there is no participation in the Lord’s 
Supper among believers, even though a large multitude of men 
may otherwise be present. 


(Early practice and the rise of misconceptions, 8-11) 
8. Private masses a repudiation of communion* 

‘I could never determine with certainty the origin of the term 
“Mass” —unless, as seems to me likely, it was derived from the 
offerings that were given.!? From this fact the old writers gen- 
erally use it in the plural. But to forbear disputing over the term, 
I say that private masses are diametrically opposed to Christ's 
institution, and are for that reason an impious profaning of the 
Sacred Supper. For what has the Lord bidden us? Is it not to 


12 Cf. Farel, Sommaire (1525) xix (de la messe): “The Mass would give us to 
understand the great difference between the priest and the people” (Pannier, 
Institution IV. 57, note a, p. 309). Calvin is speaking of the practice of private 
masses, which had become prevalent early in the Middle Ages; see W. D. 
Maxwell, Outline of Christian Worship, pp. 67£. F. Heiler, The Spirit of 
Worship, p. 71. Cf. Luther, De abroganda missa privata (1521) (Werke WA 
VIII. 411-476); Disputatio contra missam privatam (1536) (Werke WA 
XXXIX. 134-173). The presence of communicants is a prime requirement 
for the Lord’s Supper, which, to Calvin, is essentially a corporate act. Cf. 
D. M. Baillie, The Theology of the Sacraments, pp. 122 ff.; R. S. Wallace, 
Calvin’s Doctrine of the Word and Sacrament, pp. 242 ff. Calvin’s statement 
here was written in 1536: Edmund Geste (Gheast) in 1548 wrote his Treatise 
Againste the Prevee Mass, in... Furtherance of the Mooste Holye Com- 
munyon. This interesting tract was republished by H. G. Dugdale as Ap- 
pendix I of The Life and Character of Edmund Geste ... the Principal 
Compiler of the Liturgy of the Church of England (London, 1849). See esp. 
pp. 134-140. The Council of Trent, session 22 (1562), ch. vi, approves and 
commends “those masses in which the priest alone communicates sacra- 
mentally” (Schaff, Creeds II. 182). 

18 Cf. Enciclopedia Cattolica, art. “Messa”; Du Cange, Glossarium, s.v. “Missa” 
3, 4; A. Souter, Glossary of Later Latin, s.v, “Missa.” Probably the word came 
into use from the words of dismissal of the worshipers at the close of any 
service: “Missa est,” i.e., “The assembly is dismissed.” The plural may first 
have arisen from the distinction made in Augustine’s time between the mass 
of the catechumens and the mass of the faithful, which followed the dis- 
missal of the catechumens. 
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take and divide among us [Luke 22:17]? What kind of observance 
of the command does Paul teach? Is it not the breaking of bread, 
which is the communion of body and blood [I Cor. 10:16]? 
When, therefore, one person receives it without sharing, what 
similarity is there? But that one man, they say, does it in the name 
of the whole church. By what command? Is this not openly to 
mock God, when one person privately seizes for himself what 
ought to have been done only among many? But because Christ's 
and Paul’s words are clear enough, we may briefly conclude 
that wherever there is not this breaking of bread for the com- 
munion of believers, it is not the Lord’s Supper, but a false aud 
preposterous imitation of it. But a false imitation is a corrup- 
tion. Further, a corruption of such a great mystery is not without 
wickedness. In private masses, accordingly, there is wicked abuse. 
And (as one fault in religion repeatedly breeds another) after 
that custom of offering without communion once crept in, they 
gradually began to make innumerable masses in every corner of 
the churches, and to drag the people hither and thither, when 
they should have come together in one assembly to recognize 
the mystery of their own unity. Now, let them go and deny 
that it is idolatry when they display bread in their masses to be 
worshiped in place of Christ. For they boast in vain about the 
promises of Christ’s presence, which, howsoever these may be 
understood, have surely not been given so that unclean and 
profane men may, whenever they like and for whatever abuse 
they please, fashion the body of Christ, but so that believers, 
while they follow with reverent observance Christ’s command in 
the celebration of the Supper, may enjoy true participation in 
him. 


9g. The Mass not Scriptural and not primitive* 

‘Besides, this perversity was unknown to the purer church. 
For however much the more shameless among our adversaries try 
to gloss this over, it is very certain that the whole of antiquity is 
against them, as we have previously demonstrated in other mat- 
ters, and it may be more surely ascertained by an assiduous 
reading of the ancient writers. *But before I conclude my dis- 
course, I ask our Mass-doctors—since they know that obedience to 
God is stronger than sacrificial victims and that he requires that 
men rather hearken to his voice than offer sacrifices [I Sam. 15:22] 
—how they can believe that God is pleased by this way of sac- 
rificing, for which they have no command, and which they see 
cannot be proved by even one syllable of Scripture. Moreover, 
14 IV. xvii. 
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when they hear the apostle saying that no one takes upon himself 
the name and honor of the priesthood except him who has been 
called (as Aaron was)—indeed, that Christ himself did not rush 
into it, but obeyed his Father’s call [Heb. 5:4—5]—either they 
must bring God forward as author and founder of their priest- 
hood, or they must confess that the honor is not of God, into 
which, uncalled, they have broken with wicked rashness. But 
they cannot claim even an iota that supports their priesthood. 
Why, now, will not their sacrifices vanish, which cannot be of- 
fered without a priest? 


to. Did the church fathers look upon the Mass as a sacrifice? 

>If anyone thrusts forward detached sentences of the ancient 
writers from here and there, and argues from their authority 
that the sacrifice executed in the Supper is to be understood far 
otherwise than we explain it, our answer briefly is: if it is a ques- 
tion of approving a sham sacrifice such as the papists have 
contrived in the Mass, the ancient writers do not support such 
sacrilege at all. ‘Indeed, they use the word “sacrifice”; but at 
the same time they explain that they mean nothing else than the 
remembrance of that one true sacrifice which Christ, our sole 
Priest (as they everywhere proclaim), made upon the cross. ““The 
Hebrews,” says Augustine, “in the animal victims which they 
offered to God celebrated a prophecy of the future victim which 
Christ offered; the Christians, by the most holy offering and par- 
taking of the body of Christ, celebrate the remembrance of a sac- 
rifice already made.” Here, indeed, he teaches exactly the same 
thing which is expressed more fully in the book, Concerning 
Faith to Peter the Deacon, whoever may be its author. The 
words are: “Most steadfastly hold, and doubt not that the Only- 
begotten, made flesh for us, offered himself on our behalf a sac- 
rifice and victim as a sweet savor to God; to him, with the Father 
and the Holy Spirit, in Old Testament times animals were sacri- 
ficed; and to him now, with the Father and the Holy Spirit 
(with whom he has one Godhead), Holy Church throughout 
the earth ceases not to offer the sacrifice of bread and wine.. For 
in those carnal victims was a prefiguring of Christ’s flesh, which 
he was himself to offer for our sins, and of his blood, which he 
was to shed for the forgiveness of sins. Moreover, in this sacrifice 
are thanksgiving for and remembrance of Christ’s flesh, which he 
offered for us, and of his blood, which he shed for us.’’!6 Con- 
18 Augustine, Against Faustus xx. 18 (MPL 42. 382 f.; tr. NPNF IV. 260f.). 


16 Fulgentius, De fide xix. 60 (MPL 65. 699). Fulgentius (d. 533) was bishop of 
Ruspe in North Africa. Cf. Smits I. 188. 
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sequently, Augustine himself in many passages interprets it as 
nothing but a sacrifice of praise. Finally, in his writings you will 
repeatedly find that the Lord’s Supper is called a sacrifice for no 
other reason than that it is a memorial, an image, and a testi- 
mony of that singular, true, and unique sacrifice by which Christ 
has atoned for us. ‘There is also a memorable passage in On the 
Trinity, Book 4, Chapter 24, where, after he has discussed the 
unique sacrifice, he concludes thus: “In a sacrifice four things 
are to be considered—to whom offered, by whom, what is offered, 
and for whom. Accordingly, that same one true Mediator, recon- 
ciling us to God through the sacrifice of peace, remains one with 
him to whom he has offered; has made those for whom he of- 
fered one in himself; is himself, both he who has offered and 
what he has offered, one.”!” ‘Chrysostom also speaks in the same 
sense. But they so claim the honor of the priesthood for Christ 
that, according to Augustine, it would be the voice of Antichrist 
to say that a bishop is intercessor between God and man.!® 


rr. Church fathers deviate from the divine institution* 
>Nevertheless, we do not deny that the sacrifice of Christ is so 

shown to us there that the spectacle of the cross is almost set 

before our eyes—just as the apostle says that Christ was crucified 
before the eyes of the Galatians when the preaching of the cross 
was set before them {Gal. 3:1]. But I observe that the ancient 
writers also misinterpreted this memorial in a way not consonant 
with the Lord’s institution, because their Supper displayed some 
appearance of repeated or at least renewed sacrifice.!® Hence, 
nothing would be safer for pious hearts than to rely upon the 
pure and simple ordinance of God, ‘whose also the Supper is 
said to be, since his authority alone ought to be in force in it. 
>Certainly, since I see that they have kept a devout and orthodox 
sense of this whole mystery, and I do not find that they intended 
even in the slightest degree to detract from the Lord’s unique 

17 Augustine, Against the Adversaries of the Law and the Prophets I. xviii. 37; 
xx. 39 (MPL 42. 624, 626); Against Faustus xx. 21 (MPL 42. 385; tr. NPNF 
IV. 261 f.); Psalms, Ps. 3. 1 (MPL 36. 73; tr. NPNF VIII. 4f£.); Letters cxl. 
18. 46 (MPL 33. 557; tr. FC 20. 96); Against Adimantus xii (MPL 42. 144); 
On the Trinity IV. xiv. 19 (MPL 42. go1; tr. NPNF III. 79). 

18 Chrysostom, Homilies on Hebrews, hom. xvii. 3 (MPG 63. 131 f.); Augustine, 
Against the Letter of Parmenianus II. viii (MPL 43. 59 £.). 

19 Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures xxiii. 10 (MPG 33. 1117; tr. NPNF 
2 ser. VII. 155, with explanatory note 5); Chrysostom, On the Priesthood III. 
iv (MPG 48. 642; tr. NPNF IX. 46); Homilies on Romans, hom. viii. 8 (MPG 
6o. 465; tr. NPNF XI. 394); Homilies on Hebrews, hom. xvii. 3 (MPG 63. 
131; tr. in part NPNF XIV. 447); Gregory I, Dialogues IV. lviti (MPL 77. 
425; tr. P. W., ed. E. C. Gardner, p. 256). 
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sacrifice, I cannot bring myself to condemn them for any impiety; 
still, I think they cannot be excused for having sinned somewhat 
in acting as they did. For they have followed the Jewish manner 
of sacrificing more closely than either Christ had ordained or the 
nature of the gospel allowed. Therefore, one may rightly blame 
them only for that perverse anagogical interpretation” that, not 
content with the simple and genuine institution of Christ, they 
have turned aside too much to the shadows of the law. 


(The idea of sacrifice in the Eucharist, and Scriptural use of 
the word “sacrifice”; the Mass a sacrilege, 12-18) 
12. The oblation of the Old Covenant and the Lord’s Supper 
‘If anyone diligently ponders, he will observe that this differ- 
ence between the Mosaic sacrifices and our Eucharist is estab- 
lished by the Lord’s word, that, although the former represented 
to the Jewish people the same effectiveness of Christ’s death as 
is today shown to us in the Supper [Lev. 1:5], yet the form of 
representation was different. For among the Jews the Levitical 
priests were commanded to prefigure the sacrifice that Christ was 
to perform; the victim was brought forward to take the place of 
Christ; there was an altar on which it was to be sacrificed; thus, 
in short, all things were carried out in order that there might 
be set before the people’s eyes a likeness of the sacrifice that was 
to be offered to God in expiation. But after Christ’s sacrifice was 
accomplished, the Lord instituted another method for us, that 
is, to transmit to the believing folk the benefit of the sacrifice 
offered to himself by his Son. He has therefore given us a Table 
at which to feast, not an altar upon which to offer a victim; he 
has not consecrated priests to offer sacrifice, but ministers to 
distribute the sacred banquet.”! The loftier and holier the mystery 
is, the more piously and reverently it ought to be treated. ‘There 
is, accordingly, nothing safer than for us to lay aside all the pre- 
sumption of human understanding, and to cleave solely to what 
Scripture teaches. And surely, if we ponder that the Supper is of 
the Lord and not of men, there is no reason why we should allow 
ourselves to be moved even a hairsbreadth from it by any human 
authority or time-hallowed prescription. The apostle, therefore, 
when he intends to purge it of all the faults which had already 
20 “Praepostera illa anagoge.” Calvin is charging that certain of the fathers have 
injuriously applied an anagogic interpretation where it is not required, but 
nevertheless carefully balances this criticism with warm general approval. 
Cf. Prefatory-Address to the King, 4, and sec. 13, below. 
21 Note the significance of this for Reformed church worship. Cf. Maxwell, 
Outline of Christian Worship, pp. 91, 97, note 2, 149; D. M. Baillie, Theology 
of the Sacraments, p. 121. 
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crept into the church of the Corinthians, calls it back to that 
sole institution (the speediest way to this end), showing it is from 
this source that a perpetual rule is to be sought [I Cor. 11:20 ff.]. 


13. The nature of sacrifice 

*Now, that no wrangler may do battle against us over the words 
“sacrifice” and “priest,” I shall also explain, but in brief, what I 
have meant throughout the discussion by “sacrifice” and “‘priest.” 

*]T do not see on what basis those who extend the term “‘sacri- 
fice” to all sacred ceremonies and religious action do this. 

We know that, according to the consistent usage of Scripture, 
what the Greeks sometimes call 6vcia, sometimes zpoodopd, some- 
times reAer}, is called “sacrifice.” *Generally understood, this 
includes every sort of thing offered to God.” We must therefore 
make a distinction, "yet in such a way that this distinction may 
bear an anagogical interpretation,?? from the sacrifices of the 
Mosaic law, under the shadows of which the Lord willed to repre- 
sent to his people the universal truth of sacrifices. But although 
these were of various forms, still they can all be referred to two 
classes. For either an offering was made for sin by some kind of 
satisfaction, by which guilt was redeemed before God; or it was 
a symbol of divine worship and an attestation of religion—some- 
times, in the mode of supplication, to ask God’s favor; sometimes, 
of thanksgiving, to testify gratefulness of heart for benefits re- 
ceived; sometimes, of the exercise of simple piety, to renew the 
confirmation of the covenant. To this latter sort belonged burnt 
offerings, libations, oblations, first fruits, and peace offerings.?4 

Let us accordingly divide ours into two kinds; and for the 
purpose of teaching let us call one “a sacrifice of praise and 
reverence,’’*5 since it Consists in veneration and worship of God, 
which believers both owe and render to him; or, if you prefer, 
“a sacrifice of thanksgiving,’ since it is given to God only by 
those who, laden with innumerable benefits from him, pay back 
to him their whole selves and all their acts. *Let us call the other 
“a sacrifice of propitiation or of expiation.” 

The sacrifice of expiation is that which is intended to appease 
God’s wrath, to satisfy his judgment, and so to wash sins band 
cleanse them that the sinner, purged of their filth and restored 
22 Cf. Calvin, Sermons on Deuteronomy cxli: “But we know that sacrifices ought 

to be offered to God out of a free will; and all that he asks of us he calls sacri- 

fice.” (CR XXVIII. 209.) 

28 Cf. sec. 11, note 20, above; II. xi. 2-5. 
24 Cf. Cadier, Institution IV. 411, notes 7, 8. 


25 “Narpeurixdy et ceBacrixdy.” 
36 “ebyapiotixdy.” 
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to the purity of righteousness, may return into favor with God. 
The sacrificial victims which were offered under the law to atone 
for sins [Ex. 29:36] were so called, not because they were capable 
of recovering God's favor or wiping out iniquity, °but because 
they prefigured a true sacrifice such as was finally accomplished 
in reality by Christ alone; and by him alone, *because no other 
could have done it. And it was done but once, because the effec- 
tiveness and force of that one sacrifice accomplished by Christ 
are eternal, as he testified with his own voice when he said that 
it was done and fulfilled [John 19:30]; that is, whatever was 
necessary to recover the Father’s favor, to obtain forgiveness of 
sins, righteousness, and salvation—all this was performed and com- 
pleted by that unique sacrifice of his. And so perfect was it that 
no place was left afterward for any other sacrificial victim. 


14. The sale of masses* 

“Therefore, I conclude that it is a most wicked infamy and 
unbearable blasphemy, both against Christ and against the sac- 
tifice which he made for us through his death on the cross, for 
anyone to suppose that by repeating the oblation he obtains par- 
don for sins, appeases God, and acquires righteousness. But what 
else is done by performing masses except that by the merit of a 
new oblation we are made partakers in Christ’s Passion? And 
that there might be no limit to their frenzy, they thought it a 
small thing to say that their sacrifice was made in common 
equally for the whole church, unless they added that it was their 
choice to apply it particularly to this man or that, as they pleased, 
or rather to everyone who was willing to buy such merchandise 
with coin. Now, although they could not reach Judas’ price, still 
to resemble their author in some respect, they have kept a simi- 
larity in number. Judas sold him for thirty pieces of silver [Matt. 
26:15]; these persons, according to the French reckoning,?™ *sell 
him for thirty pieces of copper;?” Judas, once; these, as often as 
they find a buyer. 

We also deny that they are priests in the sense that they by 
such oblation intercede before God for the people and, having 
appeased God, obtain atonement for sins. For Christ is the sole 
Pontiff and Priest of the New Testament [cf. Heb., ch. 9], to whom 
all priesthoods have been transferred, and in whom they have 
been closed and terminated. And even if Scripture lad mentoned 
nothing of Christ’s eternal priesthood, still because, when God 
discontinued the old priesthoods, he instituted none, the argu- 
zex “|. . according to the French reckoning. . . .” Addition of 1545. 
at “Nummulis aereis.” 
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ment of the apostle remains invincible: “No one takes the honor 
upon himself, except him who has been called by God” [Heb. 
5:4]. With what effrontery, then, do these sacrilegious persons, 
who boast that they are butchers of Christ, dare call themselves 
priests of the living God? 


15. Plato’s remarks on similar pretense and delusion* 

°There is a fine passage in Plato, in the second book of the 
Republic. It is where he discusses the old propitiatory offerings, 
and ridicules the stupid confidence of depraved and wicked men 
who thought that their misdeeds were curtained off by these 
offerings so as not to be seen by the gods, and who, as though 
they had covenanted with the gods, the more unconcernedly in- 
dulged themselves. Here he positively seems to be referring to 
the practice of expiation in the Mass as it exists today in the 
world. Everyone knows that it is unlawful to defraud and take 
advantage of another. Everyone confesses that it is impious to 
trouble widows with unjust dealings, to rob orphans, to afflict the 
poor, to seize the goods of others for oneself by devious tricks, to 
grasp after anyone’s possession by perjuries and frauds, to oppress 
anyone with violence and tyrannous fear. How, then, do so many 
dare repeatedly do all these things, as though daring with im- 
punity? Indeed, if we duly examine it, no cause encourages them 
more than this—the belief that they will satisfy God by the Mass- 
sacrifice as a price that is paid, or at least that this is an easy way 
to settle with Him. 

Then Plato goes on to make fun of the brutish stupidity of 
those who think that such propitiations pay for the penalties 
which they would otherwise have to undergo in the underworld. 
And what is the purpose today of yearly memorials and the 
greater part of masses,” except that those who throughout life 
were the cruelest tyrants, or the most rapacious robbers, or men 
who stooped to every infamy, should, as if redeemed at this price, 
escape the fire of purgatory? 


16. The “thank offering” of the Christian church 

®Under the second class of sacrifice, which we have called that 
of ‘“‘thanksgiving,”’°° are included *all the duties of love. When 
we embrace our brethren with these, we honor the Lord himself 


27x The balance of sec. 15 is an addition of 1545. 

28 Plato, Republic Il. viii. 365 E, 366 A (LCL Plato, Republic I. 138 £.). 
29 Cf. sec. 12, note 21, above; Cadier, Institution IV. 412, note 7. 

30 “ebyaptorixdy.” 
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in his members.*! *Also included are all our prayers, praises, 
thanksgivings, and whatever we do in the worship of God. PAIl 
these things finally depend upon the greater sacrifice, by which 
we are consecrated in soul and body to be a holy temple to the 
Lord [I Cor. 3:16, etc.}. For it is not enough for our outward 
acts to be applied to his service; *but first ourselves and then all 
that is ours ought to be consecrated and dedicated to him, so 
that a]] that is in us may serve his glory and may zealously aspire 
to increase it. 

This kind of sacrifice has nothing to do with appeasing God’s 
wrath, with obtaining forgiveness of sins, or with meriting right- 
eousness; but is concerned solely with magnifying and exalting 
God. For it cannot be pleasing and acceptable to God, except 
from the hands of those whom he has reconciled to himself by 
other means, after they have received forgiveness of sins, and he 
has therefore absolved them from guilt. 

But this is so necessary for the church that it cannot be absent 
from it. Therefore, as already appeared above from the prophet,” 
it will continue forever, so long as God’s people shall abide. For 
in that sense we may understand the prophecy: “From the rising 
of the sun, *even to its setting, my name is great among the 
nations; and in every place incense will be offered to my name, 
and a clean offering; for terrible is my name among the nations, 
says the Lord” [Mal. 1:11, cf. Vg.]. Far be it from us to remove 
it! >Thus Paul bids us “offer our bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable to God, a reasonable worship” [Rom. 12:1; cf. I Peter 
2:5-6]. He spoke very meaningfully there when he added that 
this is “our reasonable worship”;** for he had in mind the spirit- 
ual manner of worshiping God, which he tacitly contrasted with 
the carnal sacrifices of the Mosaic law. Doing good and sharing 
are called sacrifices that are pleasing to God [Heb. 13:16]. Thus 
the generosity of the Philippians in relieving Paul’s poverty is a 
fragrant sacrifice [Phil. 4:18]; and thus all the good works of be- 
lievers are spiritual sacrifices. 


17. Scriptural phrases illustrate the sacrifices of praise* 

>And why do I seek after many proofs? For this expression is 
frequently encountered in Scripture. Even while the people of 
God as yet continued under the outward tutelage of the law, thie 
prophets clearly enough announced that a truth, common to 
Christian church and Jewish nation, underlay those carnal sac- 
81 Cf. Baillie, op. cit., 120, 123; IV. xvii. 38. 
32 Sec. 4, above. 
38 RSV has “spiritual worship,” agreeing with Calvin’s comment here. 
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rifices. In this way David prayed that his prayer might ascend 
like incense into God’s presence [Ps. 141:2]. And Hosea called 
thanksgivings ‘“‘the calves of lips” [Hos. 14:2; 14:3, Vg.]; "David 
elsewhere called them ‘“‘the sacrifices of praise” [Ps. 50:23; cf. 
51:19]. The apostle,*4 following him, also calls them sacrifices of 
praise and explains them as “the fruit of lips confessing his name”’ 
[Heb. 13:15, Vg.]. *The Lord’s Supper cannot be without a sacri- 
fice of this kind, in which, while we proclaim his death [I Cor. 
11:26] and give thanks, we do nothing but offer a sacrifice of 
praise. From this office of sacrificing, all Christians are called a 
royal priesthood [I Peter 2:9], because through Christ we offer 
that sacrifice of praise to God of which the apostle speaks: ‘‘the 
fruit of lips confessing his name” [Heb. 13:15, Vg.]. And we do 
not appear with our gifts before God without an intercessor. The 
Mediator interceding for us is Christ, by whom we offer ourselves 
and what is ours to the Father. He is our Pontiff, who has entered 
the heavenly sanctuary [Heb. 9:24] and opens a way for us to 
enter [cf. Heb. 10:20]. He is the altar [cf. Heb. 13:10] upon which 
we lay our gifts, that whatever we venture to do, we may under- 
take in him. He it is, I say, that has made us a kingdom and 
priests unto the Father [Rev. 1:6].*° 


18. The Mass itself, apart from its profanation, is sacrilege* 
@What remains but that the blind may see, the deaf hear, and 
even children understand this abomination of the Mass? Offered 
in a golden cup, it has so inebriated all kings and peoples of the 
earth, from highest to lowest, and has so stricken them with 
drowsiness and dizziness, that, more stupid than brute beasts, 
they have steered the whole vessel of their salvation into this one 
deadly whirlpool. Surely, Satan never prepared a stronger engine 
to besiege and capture Christ’s Kingdom. This is the Helen*® for 
whom the enemies of truth today do battle with so much rage, 
fury, and cruelty—a Helen indeed, with whom they so defile them- 
selves in spiritual fornication, the most abominable of all. Here 
I do not even touch with my little finger those gross abuses which 
they might offer as an excuse for the profanation of the purity of 
their sacred Mass; the base traffickings*” they practice; the unclean 


84 Cf. I. xiii. 2; I. xvi. 4, note 11; II. ix. 1. 

35 Cf. Baillie, op. cit., p. 120. 

36 The implication is that the captivity of the Lord’s Supper in the Mass is 
comparable to the rape of Helen: the defenders of the Mass are the Trojans. 

31 “Turpes nundinas.” The charge was common, but Pannier associates with 
this Antoine Marcourt’s Livre des Marchands (1535?), a bold satire on the 
Roman Curia, which develops this theme. There appeared an English trans- 
lation, The Boke of Marchantes (film copy in New York Public Library). Cf. 
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profits they make by their massings; the unrestrained greed with 
which they satisfy their covetousness. I only point out, and that in 
a few simple words, what sort of thing the holiest holiness itself 
of the Mass is, on account of which it has deserved for some cen- 
turies to be esteemed so respectable and venerable. For it would 
be a rather large task to set out these very great mysteries accord- 
ing to their dignity. And I am unwilling to mingle with them 
those obscene corruptions which show themselves before the eyes 
and faces of all men, in order that all may understand that the 
Mass, taken in the highest purity it can claim, without its ap- 
purtenances, from root to top, swarms with every sort of impiety, 
blasphemy, idolatry, and sacrilege. 


(Conclusion of chapters 17 and 18: two Christian sacraments 
only, 19-20) 
19. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are the only sacraments 

*My readers now possess, collected into summary form, almost 
everything that I thought should be known concerning these two 
sacraments, whose use has been handed down to the Christian 
church from the beginning of the New Testament even to the 
end of the world; that is, that baptism should be, as it were, 
an entry into the church, and an initiation into faith; but the 
Supper should be a sort of continual food on which Christ spirit- 
ually feeds the household of his believers. Therefore, as there 
is but one God, one faith, one Christ, and one church, his body; 
so baptism is but one [Eph. 4:4—6], and is not a thing oft-repeated. 
But the Supper is repeatedly distributed, that those who have 
once been drawn into the church may realize that they con- 
tinually feed upon Christ. 

Apart from these two, no other sacrament has been instituted 
by God, so the church of believers ought to recognize no other; 
for erecting and establishing new sacraments is not a matter of 
human choice. We shall readily understand this if we remember 
what was explained plainly enough above:** that sacraments have 
been appointed by God to instruct us concerning some promise 
of his, and to attest to us his good will toward us. Moreover, we 
shall realize this if we bear in mind that no man has been God’s 
counselor [Isa. 40:13; Rom. 11:34], that he should be able to 
promise anything certain concerning God’s will, or assure us 
and make us confident of what attitude he bears toward us, what 
he intends to give and what to deny us. At once it is indicated 


Doumergue, Calvin I. 502, note 1; Pannier, Institution EV. 58, note ¢ on 


- 309. 
38 TV. xvi. 1. 
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that no man can set forth a sign to be a testimony of any inten- 
tion or promise of His. It is He alone who has given the sign 
and can bear witness of himself among us. J will say it more 
briefly and perhaps more rudely, but more plainly: there can 
never be a sacrament without promise of salvation. All men as- 
sembled together can promise us nothing concerning our salva- 
tion. Therefore, they cannot of themselves produce and set up 
a sacrament. 


20. The addition of sacraments not permitted* 

*Let the Christian church be content with these two sacraments, 
therefore. And let the church not only refuse to admit and 
acknowledge any third one for the present but also not desire 
or expect any, even to the end of the age. 

Various sacraments besides these ordinary ones were given 
to the Jews, according to the changing condition of the times 
(as manna [Ex. 16:13; I Cor. 10:3], water flowing from the rock 
[Ex. 17:6; I Cor. 10:4], the brazen serpent [Num. 21:8; John 
3:14], and the like). By this variation the Jews were warned not 
to halt with such figures, whose condition was impermanent, but 
to await from God something better, which would abide without 
any destruction or end. 

But conditions are far different with us, to whom Christ has 
been revealed. For in him “‘all treasures of knowledge and wisdom 
are hid” [Col. 2:3, cf. Vg.] with such great abundance and rich- 
ness that either to hope for or to seek any new addition to these 
treasures is truly to arouse God’s wrath and provoke him against 
us. It is for us to hunger for, seek, look to, learn, and study Christ 
alone, until that great day dawns when the Lord will fully mani- 
fest the glory of his Kingdom [cf. I Cor. 15:24] and will show 
himself for us to see him as he is [I John 3:2]. And for this reason 
this age of ours is designated in the Scriptures as ‘‘the last hour” 
[I John 2:18], the “last days” [Heb. 1:2], the “last times” [I 
Peter 1:20], that no one should delude himself with a vain ex- 
pectation of some new doctrine or revelation. “For at many times 
and in many ways the Heavenly Father formerly spoke through 
the prophets; but in these last days he has spoken in his beloved 
Son” [Heb. 1:1-2p.], who alone can reveal the Father [Luke 
10:22]; ‘and he has indeed manifested the Father fully, as far as 
we require, while we now see him in a mirror [I Cor. 13:12]. 

*But now, as the capacity to coin new sacraments in the church 
has been denied to men, so it is to be wished that as little as 
possible of human invention be mingled with those sacraments 
which come from God. For just as when water is poured in, wine 
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is displaced and diluted, and with yeast sprinkled over it the 
whole lump of dough goes sour, thus the cleanness of God’s 
mysteries is but polluted when man adds anything of his own. 

And yet we see how much the sacraments, as even today they 
are performed, have degenerated from their pristine purity. 
Everywhere there is too much of processions, ceremonies, and 
mimes; yet at the same time there is no consideration or mention 
of God’s Word, without which even the sacraments themselves 
are not sacraments. Indeed, the very ceremonies established by 
God cannot lift their head in such a great crowd, but lie as if 
crushed down. In baptism how little does one see of that which 
alone ought to have shone and been looked upon (as we have 
elsewhere rightly complained), that is, baptism itself? The Sup- 
per is completely buried since it has been turned into the Mass, 
except that it is seen once a year, although in a mangled, halved, 
and mutilated form. 


‘CHAPTER XIX 


@THE Five OTHER CEREMONIES,' FALSELY TERMED SACRAMENTS; 
ALTHOUGH COMMONLY CONSIDERED SACRAMENTS HITHERTO, 
THEY ARE PrRoveD Not To BE SuCH, AND THEIR 
Rea Nature Is SHOWN 


(Five alleged sacraments, not authorized by God’s Word or 
used in the early church, 1-3) 
t. It is not merely a matter of the term “sacrament” 

*Our previous discussion of the sacraments would have been 
enough to persuade teachable and sober folk not to carry their 
curiosity any farther, or to accept any sacraments apart from 
God’s Word, except those two which they knew to be ordained 
by the Lord. But the notion of seven sacraments, a commonplace 
of almost everybody’s talk and pervading all schools and sermons, 
has taken root by its very antiquity and is still fixed in men’s 
minds.? Consequently, it seemed to me that I should be doing 
something worth-while if I were to examine individually and 


89 TV. xv. 19. 

1 See Pannier’s note on Farel’s Sommaire (Sommaire déclaration) and Calvin's 
1536 edition, Institution IV. 73, note a on p. 311. The text of the present 
chapter has only a few sentenccs not in that of 1536, ch. v. Luther treats the 
five nonscriptural sacraments, in the order, penance, confirmation, marriage, 
orders, and extreme unction, in Babylonish Captivity (Werke WA VI. 543, 
571; . Works of Martin Luther II. 245-290). He here, unlike Calvin, gives 
to penance a secondary status among the sacraments. 

2 After much uncertainty among his predecessors, Lombard set the number 
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more closely the five remaining rites, which are commonly reck- 
oned among the true and genuine sacraments of the Lord, and, 
tearing away all camouflage, were to expose, for simple folk to see, 
what they are like and how falsely they have hitherto been reck- 
oned as sacraments. 

First, “I wish to protest to all godly men that I do not under- 
take this contention about the name out of any desire to quarrel, 
but that I am led by weighty reasons to attack its misuse. I am 
quite aware that Christians are lords both of words and of al} 
things, and can therefore apply words to things as they choose. 
provided a pious sense be kept, even though there may be some 
incorrect usage in speaking. I grant all this, although it would be 
better for words to be subject to things rather than things to 
words. But in the word “‘sacrament’”’ the case is different. For 
those who postulate seven sacraments apply to all together the 
definition that they are visible forms of an invisible grace; they 
make all together vessels of the Holy Spirit, instruments for con- 
ferring righteousness, means of obtaining grace. 

Indeed, the Master of tlie Sentences himself denies that the 
sacraments of the Mosaic law are properly called by that name, 
for they did not confer the things they prefigured.? Is it bearable, 
I ask, that those symbols which the Lord consecrated with his 
own mouth, and which he adorned with excellent promises, 
should not be reckoned as sacraments; and that all the while 
this honor should be transferred to those rites which men have 
either devised by themselves or at least observe without God’s 
express command? Let them, therefore, either change the defini- 
tion of the word, or abstain from this use of it, which afterward 
engenders false and absurd opinions. Extreme unction (they say) 
is the figure and cause of invisible grace because it is a sacrament. 
Since we can in no wise admit this inference of theirs, surely we 
have to challenge them in the word itself, lest at this price we 
allow it to be the occasion for such error. Again, when they ap- 
prove it as a sacrament, they add the reason, that it consists of 
outward sign and word.‘ If we find neither command nor promise, 
what else can we do but contradict them? 


and order of the seven sacraments, Sentences IV. ii. 1 (MPL 192. 841). Cf. 
Aquinas, Summa Theol. III. Ixv. 1. 

8 Lombard, Sentences IV. i. 1, 2 (MPL 192. 839 f.); (School of) Hugh of St. 
Victor, Summa Sententiarum IV. i; On the Sacraments I. ix. 3 (MPL 176. 
117, 320); Bonaventura, On the Sentences IV. dist. 1. part 1. art. unicus. 
qu. 3 (Opera omnia IV. 17); Aquinas, Summa Theol. III. lxii. 1, 3, 4; II. 
Ixvi. 1. 


* Aquinas, Summa Theol. III. Ix. 7. 
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2. God alone can establish a sacrament 

‘Now, it appears that we are not quarreling over the word, 
but are raising a necessary controversy about the thing itself. 
Accordingly, *we must stoutly maintain what we previously con- 
firmed with invincible argument, that the decision to establish 
a sacrament rests with God alone. Indeed, a sacrament ought, by 
God’s sure promise, to encourage and comfort believers’ con- 
sciences, which could never receive this certainty from man. A 
sacrament ought to be for us a testimony of God’s good will to- 
ward us, of which no man or angel can be the witness, since no 
one was God’s counselor [Isa. 40:13; Rom. 11:34]. Therefore, it 
is he alone who, with lawful authority, testifies concerning him- 
self to us through his own Word. A sacrament is a seal by which 
God’s covenant, or promise, is sealed. But it could not be sealed 
with physical things and the elements of this world, unless it were 
shaped and designed for this by God’s power. Therefore, man 
cannot establish a sacrament, because it is not in man’s power to 
cause such great mysteries of God to be concealed under such 
humble things. The Word of God must precede, to make a sacra- 
ment a sacrament, ‘as Augustine very well states. 

Moreover, it is useful to keep some distinction between sac- 
raments and other ceremonies—unless we wish to fall into many 
absurdities. *The apostles prayed on bended knee [Acts 7:60; 
9:40; 20:36; 21:5; 26:14]; therefore, men will not kneel without 
a sacrament. The disciples are said to have prayed toward the 
east; looking toward the east should be a sacrament for us. Paul 
wishes men to lift up pure hands in every place [I Tim. 2:8], 
and it is recalled that holy men often prayed with hands raised 
up [Ps. 63:4; 88:9; 141:2; 143:6]; the stretching up of hands also 
should become a sacrament. In the end, all the gestures of the 
saints would turn into sacraments. ‘I would not tarry even over 
these matters if only they were not connected with those greater 
difficulties. 


3. That the sacraments are seven in number was unknown in 
the ancient church 

elf they would like to press us with the authority of the ancient 
church, I say that they are deceiving. For nowhere among eccle- 
siastical writers is this number “‘seven” found, and it is uncertain 
at what time it first crept in. I indeed admit that they are some- 
times quite free in their use of the word “sacrament”; but what 
do they mean by it? They mean all ceremonies and outward 
rites, and all exercises of piety. But when they speak of those 
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signs which ought to be testimonies of divine grace toward us, 
they are content with these two, Baptism and the Eucharist. 
Lest anyone think I am falsely claiming this, I shall refer here 
to a few testimonies of Augustine. He says to Januarius: “First, 
I want you to grasp what is the chief point of this discussion, 
that our Lord Christ (as he himself says in the gospel) has laid 
upon us a gentle yoke and a light burden [Matt. 11:29-30]. Ac- 
cordingly, he has bound together the society of the new people 
by sacraments very few in number, very easy to observe, very 
excellent in meaning. Such are baptism, consecrated with the 
name of the Trinity, and the communion of the Lord’s body and 
blood, and any other that is approved in the canonical Scrip- 
tures.”> Again, he says in On Christian Doctrine: ‘Since the 
Lord’s resurrection, the Lord himself and the teaching of the 
apostles have authorized some few signs instead of many, ones 
very easy to perform, most exalted in meaning, most chaste in 
observance. Such are baptism and the celebration of the Lord’s 
body and blood.’’® Why does he make no mention of this sacred 
number “‘seven’’? Is it likely that he would have omitted it if it 
had then been established in the church, especially since he is 
otherwise more bent on observing numbers than is necessary? 
Indeed, when he names Baptism and Supper, and says nothing 
of the rest, is he not sufficiently implying that these two mysteries 
excel in singular dignity, and the other ceremonies sink to a lower 
place? Therefore, I say that these sacramentary doctors are desti- 
tute not only of the Lord’s Word but also of the agreement of the 
ancient church, however greatly they boast of this pretense. But 
let us now get down to the actual kinds of alleged sacraments. 


(Confirmation not a sacrament: early practice of reception after 

instruction should be restored, 4-13) 
4. Custom of the ancient church 

‘In early times it was the custom for the children of Christians 
after they had grown up to be brought before the bishop to ful- 
fill that duty which was required of those who as adults offered 
themselves for baptism. For the latter sat among the catechumens 
until, duly instructed in the mysteries of the faith, they were able 
to make confession of their faith before the bishop and people. 
Therefore, those who had been baptized as infants, because they 
had not then made confession of faith before the church, were 


5 Augustine, John’s Gospel Ixxx. 3 (MPL 35. 1840; tr. NPNF VII. 349). 
* Augustine, Letters liv. 1 (MPL 33. 200; tr. FC 12. 252); On Christian Doc- 
trine IIL. ix. 13 (MPL 34. 71; tr. NPNF II. 560). 
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at the end of their childhood or at the beginning of adolescence 
again presented by their parents, and were examined by the 
bishop according to the form of the catechism, which was then 
in definite form and in common use. But in order that this act, 
which ought by itself to have been weighty and holy, might have 
more reverence and dignity, the ceremony of the laying on of 
hands was also added. Thus the youth, once his faith was ap- 
proved, was dismissed with a solemn blessing. 

The ancient writers make frequent mention of this practice.’ 
Pope Leo says, “If any man return from the heretics, let him 
not be baptized again, but let the power of the Spirit, lacking in 
his baptism, be conferred upon him by the laying on of the 
bishop’s hands.”’ Here our adversaries will cry out that a rite in 
which the Holy Spirit is conferred is properly called a sacrament. 
But Leo himself elsewhere explains what he meant by these 
words: ‘Let not him who was baptized among the heretics be 
rebaptized, but let him be confirmed through the laying on of 
hands with the invoking of the Holy Spirit; for he received only 
the form of baptism without the sanctification.” Jerome also men- 
tions this against the Luciferians. Although I do not deny that 
Jerome is somewhat in error here, in saying that the observance 
is apostolic, he is nevertheless far, far away from these men’s 
follies. And he qualifies this when he adds that this act of blessing 
has. been given to bishops alone, more in honor to the episcopate® 
than out of legal necessity.? Therefore, I warmly approve such 
laying on of hands, which is simply done as a form of blessing, 
and wish that it were today restored to pure use. 


5. Full development and meaning of confirmation according to 
Romanist teaching 
-®But a later age, having well-nigh blotted out the reality, has 
set up some sort of pretended confirmation as a sacrament of God. 
‘They have feigned that the power of confirmation is to con- 


7 Calvin is mistaken in this construction of ancient church practice. See articles 
on confirmation in Catholic Encyclopedia, Dictionnaire de théologie Catho- 
lique, Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia, where citations are given of early refer- 
ences to practices preceding and leading to the medieval sacramental rite of 
confirmation. See also L. Duchesne, Christian Worship; tr. M. L. McClure, 

. 314 FE. 

oli honorem sacerdoti.” On “sacerdos” as ‘bishop,’ 
sarium, s.v. “Sacerdos.” 

® Leo I, Letters clxvi 2; clix. 7; clxvii, inquisitio 18 (MPL 54. 1194, 1138, 1209: 
tr. NPNF 2 ser. XII. i. 108; 103, note 2; 112). Those uncertain of their bap- 
tism are not to be baptized but to be received by imposition of hands; 
Jerome, Against the Luciferians viii, ix (MPL 23. 163 f£.). The Luciferians 
were a small sect founded in Sardinia by Lucifer of Cagliari (d. 371), a sup- 
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cf. Du Cange, Glos- 
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fer, for the increase of grace, the Holy Spirit, who was conferred 
in baptism for innocence; to confirm for battle those who in 
baptism were regenerated to life. This confirmation is performed 
with anointing and with this formula: “I mark thee with the 
sign of the holy cross, and confirm thee with the chrism of salva- 
tion, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit.’ All beautifully and charmingly done! But where is the 
Word of God, which promises the presence of the Holy Spirit 
here? They cannot show us one jot. How will they assure us that 
their chrism is a vessel of the Holy Spirit? We see the oil—the 
gross and greasy liquid—nothing else. Augustine says, “Let the 
word be added to the element, and it will become sacrament.’’!! 
Let them, I say, bring forth this word, if they would have us see 
in the oil anything else than oil. But if they acknowledged them- 
selves, as they ought, to be ministers of the sacraments, we would 
have no reason to contend longer. This is the first law of a min- 
ister, to do nothing without a command. Come now, let them 
produce some command for this ministry, and I will not say 
another word. If they are without a command, they cannot excuse 
their sacrilegious boldness. In this sense, the Lord asked the 
Pharisees whether John’s baptism was from heaven or from men. 
If they had answered “from men,” he would have proved it 
trifling and vain; if “from heaven,” they would be compelled to 
acknowledge John’s doctrine. Therefore, in order not to slander 
John too much, they dared not confess it to be from men [Matt. 
21:25~27]. If confirmation is therefore from men, it is proved 
vain and trifling; if our opponents wish to convince us that it is 
from heaven, let them prove it. 


6. Appeal to apostolic laying on of hands is unfounded 
*Indeed, they defend themselves with the example of the 
apostles, who, they judge, did nothing rashly.!? Quite true; nor 


porter of Athanasius, who became embittered by efforts to reconcile ex-Arians 
to the church. 

10 Hugh of St. Victor, On the Sacraments II. vii. 4 (MPL 176. 461); Gratian, 
Decretum III. dist. v. 1-g (MPL 187. 1855-1858; Friedberg I. 1413-1415); 
Lombard, Sentences IV. vii (MPL 192. 855 f£.); Innocent III, Regestae VII. 3, 
196 (MPL 215. 285, 1511); Eugenius IV, bull Exultate Deo (1439) xi (Mansi 
XXXI. 1055; Mirbt, Quellen, 4th ed., pp. 235 ff.; tr. J. H. Robinson, Read- 
ings in European History I. 350). 

11 Augustine, John’s Gospel Ixxx. 3 (MPL 35. 1840; tr. NPNF VII. 344). Augus- 
tine adds here: “etiam ipsum tanquam visibile verbum.” CE. IV. xiv. 6, note 8. 

12Innocent III, in Decretals of Gregory IX, I. tit. xv, “De sacra unctione” 
(Friedberg II. 133), citing Acts 8:14 f.; Eugenius IV, bull Exultate Deo xi: 
“secundum apostolum” (Mansi XXXI. 1055; Mirbt, Quellen, 4th ed., p. 236). 
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would we blame them if they showed themselves followers of the 
apostles. But what did the apostles do? Luke tells in The Acts 
that the apostles who were at Jerusalem, when they had heard 
that Samaria had received the word of God, sent Peter and John 
thither; these apostles prayed for the Samaritans that they might 
receive the Holy Spirit, who had not yet come upon any of them, 
for they had been baptized in Jesus’ name only; when they had 
prayed, they laid their hands upon them, and through this lay- 
ing on of hands the Samaritans received the Holy Spirit [Acts 
8:14-17, cf. Vg.]. And he frequently mentions this laying on of 
hands [Acts 6:6; 8:17; 13:3; 19:6]. 

I hear what the apostles did, that is, that they faithfully ful- 
filled their ministry. The Lord willed that those visible and won- 
derful graces of the Holy Spirit, which he then poured out upon 
his people, be administered and distributed by his apostles 
through the laying on of hands. I think that no deeper mystery 
underlies this laying on of hands, but my interpretation is that 
they made use of such a ceremony to signify by their gesture 
that they commended to God, and, as it were, offered him on 
whom they laid their hands. 

If this ministry which the apostles then carried out still re- 
mained in the church, the laying on of hands would also have 
to be kept. But since that grace has ceased to be given, what 
purpose does the laying on of hands serve? Surely, the Holy 
Spirit is still present among God’s people, for the church cannot 
stand unless he is its guide and director. For we have an eternal 
and permanently established promise by which Christ calls to 
himself those who thirst, that they may drink living waters [John 
7:37; Cf. Isa. 55:1; also John 4:10; 7:38]. But those miraculous 
powers and manifest workings, which were dispensed by the 
laying on of hands, have ceased; and they have rightly lasted only 
for a time. For it was fitting that the new preaching of the gospel 
and the new Kingdom of Christ should be illumined and magni- 
fied by unheard-of and extraordinary miracles. When the Lord 
ceased from these, he did not utterly forsake his church, but 
declared that the magnificence of his Kingdom and the dignity 
of his word had been excellently enough disclosed. In what re- 
spect, then, will these actors say they are following the apostles? 
They should have brought it about with laying on of hands, in 
order that the evident power of the Holy Spirit might be im- 
mediately expressed. This they do not accomplish. Why, then, do 
they boast that the laying on of hands is theirs, which we read 


Chrysostom treats this passage without reference to confirmation: Homilies 
on Acts, hom. xviii. 3 (MPG 60. 144; tr. NPNF XI. 114 f.). 
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was indeed in use among the apostles, but for a wholly different 
end? 


7. Anointing with oil is a counterfeit sacrament* 

“This is as reasonable as to teach that the breath which the 
Lord breathed upon his disciples [John 20:22] is a sacrament 
by which the Holy Spirit is given. But while the Lord did this 
once, he did not mean that we should also do it. In the same 
way also, the apostles laid on hands for the time when it pleased 
the Lord that the visible graces of the Holy Spirit be distributed 
at their prayers, not in order that their descendants should in 
mimicry only and without profit counterfeit a cold and empty 
sign, as these apes do. 

But if they prove that in the laying on of hands they follow the 
apostles (in which they have no similarity to the apostles except 
some sort of perverted zeal),3 yet whence that oil, which they 
call “the oil of salvation”? Who taught them to seek salvation in 
oil? Who taught them to attribute to it the power to confirm?'4 
Did Paul, who draws us far away from the elements of this world 
[Gal. 4:9], who condemns nothing more than clinging to such 
petty observances [Col. 2:20]? But I boldly declare this, not from 
myself, but from the Lord: Those who call oil “the oil of salva- 
tion’’> forswear the salvation which is in Christ; they deny Christ, 
and they have no part in God’s Kingdom. For oil is for the belly 
and the belly for oil; the Lord will destroy both [cf. I Cor. 6:13]. 
For all these weak elements which decay with use have nothing 
to do with God’s Kingdom, which is spiritual and will never decay. 
What, then? Will someone ask, “Do you measure with the same 
stick the water with which we are baptized, and the bread and 
wine under which the Lord’s Supper is set forth?” I reply: in the 
divinely given sacraments two things are to be noted: the sub. 
stance of the physical thing which is set forth to us, and the 
form which is impressed upon it by God’s Word, in which its 
whole force lies. In so far as they, therefore, retain their substance 
—bread, wine, water, that are offered to our sight in the sacra- 
ments—Paul’s statement holds good always: “Food for the belly, 
and the belly for food; God will destroy both’ [I Cor. 6:13, cf. 


13 “Kaxotnrlay.” 

14 Cf. Lombard, Sentences IV. vii. 1 (MPL 192. 855). 

15 Eugenius IV, in Exultate Deo, loc. cit., uses the form “confirmo te chrismate 
salutis.” L. Duchesne, however, quotes a form used by Pope Hilary (461- 
468): Ipse te linit chrismate salutis in vitam eternam (Christian Worship, 
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Vg.]. For they pass away and vanish with the form of this world 
[I Cor. 7:31]. But in so far as they are sanctified by God’s word 
to be sacraments, they do not hold us within the flesh, but truly 
and spiritually teach us. 


8. Confirmation as the devaluation of baptism 

*But let us investigate still more closely how many monsters 
this grease feeds and nourishes. These anointers say that the Holy 
Spirit is given in baptism for innocence; in confirmation, for the 
increase of grace; that in baptism we are regenerated unto life; 
in confirmation we are equipped for battle. And they are so 
shameless as to deny that baptism can be duly completed without 
confirmation! What wickedness! Have not we then been buried 
in baptism with Christ, made partakers in his death, that we may 
also be sharers in his resurrection [Rom. 6:4—5]? Moreover, this 
fellowship with Christ’s death and life Paul explains to be the 
mortifying of our flesli and the quickening of the Spirit, because 
“our old man has been crucified’? [Rom. 6:6, Vg.] in order that 
“we may walk in newness of life” [Rom. 6:5, Vg.]. What is it to be 
equipped for battle, but this? 

‘But if they accounted it nothing to trample God’s word, why 
did they not at least reverence the church, to which they wish to 
seem in every respect so submissive? But what weightier argu- 
ment can be brought forward against their doctrine than that 
decree of the Council of Milevis? It states: “Whoever says that 
baptism is given only for forgiveness of sins, and not as a help 
for grace to come, let him be anatliema.” 

@But Luke, in the passage we have cited, says that persons who 
had not received the Holy Spirit were baptized in the name of 
Jesus Christ [Acts 8:16]. In saying this, Luke does not simply 
deny that they who believe in Christ with their heart and con- 
fess him with their mouth are endowed with any gift of the Spirit 
[Rom. 10:10]. But he has in mind the receiving of the Spirit, by 
which manifest powers and visible graces were received. ‘Thus 
the apostles are said to have received the Spirit on the Day of 
Pentecost [Acts 2:4], while Christ long before had said to them, 
“It isnot you who speak, but the Spirit of your Father, who speaks 
in you” [Matt. 10:20, Vg.]. You who are of God observe here 
Satan’s malicious and dangerous fraud. In order stealthily to 
draw the unwary from baptism, he lies in saying that what was 
truly given in baptism is given in his confirmation. Who now can 
doubt that this is a doctrine of Satan, which, cutting off from 
baptism the promises proper to baptism, conveys and transfers 
them elsewhere? We have now detected, I say, upon what founda- 
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tion this wonderful anointing rests. The word of God is: “All who 
have been baptized in Christ have put on Christ with his gifts” 
[Gal. 3:27]. The word of the anointers is: ““No promise has been 
received in baptism to prepare us for combat.’’!© The first is the 
voice of truth; the latter must be that of falsehood. Therefore, I 
can more truly define this confirmation than they have hitherto 
defined it: it is an overt outrage against baptism, which obscures, 
indeed, abolishes, its function; it is a false promise of the devil, 
which draws us away from God’s truth. Or, if you prefer, it is oil, 
befouled with the devil’s falsehood, which deceives and plunges 
the simple-minded into darkness. 


9. The doctrine of the necessity of confirmation for salvation is 
nonsense 

*Furthermore, they add that all believers ought to receive the 
Holy Spirit by the laying on of hands after baptism so that they 
may be found complete Christians; for there will never be a 
Christian who is not anointed with chrism!’ by episcopal con- 
firmation. These are their own words. Yet I thought that every- 
thing pertaining to Christianity was prescribed and included in 
the Scriptures. Now, as I see, the true form of religion is to be 
sought and learned elsewhere than from the Scriptures. There- 
fore, the wisdom of God, heavenly truth, Christ’s whole teaching, 
only begin Christians; oil perfects them. By this sentence all the 
apostles and many of the martyrs are condemned, who most 
certainly never received the chrism—since there was not yet holy 
oil to pour out upon them and make them complete in all the 
details of Christianity, or rather make Christians of those who 
were not yet Christians. 

But, though I remain silent, these persons abundantly refute 
themselves. For what portion of their own people do they anoint 
after baptism? Why, then, do they allow such half-Christians in 
their flock, whose imperfection they could easily remedy? Why 
do they with such craven negligence allow people to omit what 
could not be omitted without grave incrimination? Why do they 
not more strictly require a thing so necessary and requisite for the 
obtaining of salvation, unless, perhaps, one has been prevented 
by sudden death? That is, when they allow it to be despised so 
freely, they tacitly confess that it is not so important as they 


claim. 


16 Gratian, Decretum II. v. 2, 3; Il. iv. 154 (from the synod of Milevis [416] 
canon iii) (MPL 187. 1857, 1855; Friedberg I. 1413, 1412). 
17 Gratian, Decretum III. v. 1, 6 (MPL 187. 1855, 1857 f.; Friedberg I. 1413 f.). 
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10. The papists would put confirmation above baptism 

‘Finally, they determine that this sacred anointing ought to be 
held in higher veneration than baptism, because it is exclusively 
administered by the hands of the prelates, while baptism is com- 
monly dispensed by all priests.‘ What can you say here but that 
they are plainly mad who are so fond of their own inventions 
that by comparison they carelessly despise God’s most holy in- 
stitutions? O sacrilegious mouth, do you dare oppose to Christ’s 
sacrament a grease befouled only with the stench of your own 
breath, and under the spell of mumbled words, and to compare 
it with water sanctified by God’s Word? Yet to your audacity this 
was but a trifle—for you even preferred it. These are the responses 
of the holy see, the oracles of the apostolic tripod.! 

But some of these people begin to moderate a little this mad- 
ness which even in their opinion was out of control. It is to be 
held in greater reverence, they say, perhaps not because of the 
greater power and profit that it confers, but because it is given by 
those who are more worthy, and on the more worthy part of the 
body, that is, on the forehead; or because it provides a greater 
increase of virtues, although baptism avails more for forgiveness 
of sins. 

But in the first reason, do they not betray themselves to be 
Donatists, who reckon the force of the sacrament from the worthi- 
ness of the minister? However, I shall admit that confirmation 
may be called worthier by the worthiness of the bishop’s hand.” 
But if someone inquire of them the source of this very great 
privilege of the bishop, what reason will they bring forward but 
their own whim? The apostles (they will say) alone used that right, 
as they alone dispensed the Holy Spirit. Are the bishops alone 
apostles? Indeed, are they apostles at all? Still, suppose we con- 
cede this also. Why do they not contend by the same argument 
that bishops alone ought to touch the sacrament of blood in the 
Lord’s Supper, which they deny to laymen for the reason that it 
was given by the Lord to the apostles alone? If to the apostles 
alone, why do they not infer, therefore, to the bishops alone? 
But in that place they make the apostles simple priests; now a 


48 Gratian, Decretum III. v. 3, loc. cit. 

19 A reference to the Oracle at Delphi, where the seat of the prophetess was 
supported by a high, upright, gilded tripod of wood. — 

20 Essentially quoted from Lombard, Sentences IV. vii. 2 (MPL 192. 855); 
Augustine, Letters clxxxv. 9. 37 (MPL 33. 809; tr. FC 30. 176£.); John’s 
Gospel iv. 11 (MPL 35. 1416; tr. LF St. Augustine on John’s Gospel I. 56); 
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dizziness of the head carries them off in another direction, so that 
suddenly they make them bishops. Finally, Ananias was not an 
apostle, yet Paul was sent to him to receive his sight, be baptized, 
and be filled with the Holy Spirit [Acts 9:17—-19]. I shall also add 
this to the pile: If this office had belonged to the bishops by 
divine right, why did they dare transfer it to common pres- 
byters, as we read in a letter of Gregory?! 


11. Frivolous arguments for esteeming confirmation above bap- 
tism* 

*How trifling, foolish, and stupid is their other reason for 
calling confirmation more worthy than God’s baptism: that in it 
the forehead is smeared with oil, in baptism the top of the head”? 
~—as if baptism were performed with oil and not with water! 1 
call all godly men to witness whether these rascals are not striv- 
ing toward this one end, to corrupt the purity of the sacraments 
with their leaven. I have already said in another place” that in 
the sacraments, amidst the throng of human inventions, what 
is of God scarcely glimmers through crannies. If anyone did not 
trust me then in this matter, let him now at least believe his own 
teachers. Behold, while they neglect the water and reckon it of 
no account, they esteem only oil in baptism! We therefore say, 
on the contrary, that in baptism the forehead is also moistened 
with water. In comparison with this, we esteem your oil—whether 
in baptism or in confirmation—not worth one piece of dung. But 
if anyone will claim that it is sold for more, “by this increase in 
price whatever goodness would otherwise be in it is corrupted— 
so far is it from being allowable for them stealthily to peddle 
their utterly foul imposture! 

“They betray their impiety in the third reason when they prate 
that a greater increase of virtues is conferred in confirmation 
than in baptism.” By the laying on of hands the apostles ad- 
ministered the visible graces of the Spirit. In what respect does 
these men’s grease show itself beneficial? But farewell to these 
directors,2> who cover one sacrilege with many sacrileges. It is a 
Gordian knot which it is better to cut than to toil so hard to 
untie. 


21 Gratian, Decretum I. xcv. 1 (MPL 187. 447; Friedberg I. 33). From Gregory I, 
Letters IV. 26 (MGH Epistolae I. 261; tr. NPNF 2 ser. XII. ii. 153). 

22 Gratian, Decretum III. v. 5 (MPL 187. 1857; Friedberg I. 1414). 

28 IV. xviii. 20. 

24 Lombard, Sentences IV. vii. 2 (MPL 192. 855). 
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12. Confirmation cannot be upheld by the practice of the ancient 
church 

“But now, when they see themselves deprived of God’s word 
and of any demonstrable argument, they pretend, as usual, that 
this is a most ancient observance, confirmed by the consent of 
many ages. Even if this were true, they gain nothing. A sacra- 
ment is not of the earth, but of heaven; not of men, but of God 
alone. They must prove God the author of their confirmation 
if they wish to have it regarded as a sacrament. 

But why do they claim antiquity, seeing that the ancient 
writers, when they mean to speak precisely, nowhere reckon more 
than two sacraments. If we had to seek from men a refuge for our 
faith, we have an impregnable citadel in that the ancients never 
recognized as sacraments what these fellows falsely call sacra- 
ments. The ancients speak of the laying on of hands, but do they 
call it a sacrament? Augustine openly affirms that it is nothing but 
prayer. Now let them not snarl at me with their foul distinctions, 
that Augustine meant this act not to be confirmatory, but cura- 
tive or reconciliatory. The book is extant and circulates in men’s 
hands; if I am twisting it into another meaning than Augustine 
himself wrote, I am content to let them not only rail at me as 
usual, but spit at me. ‘For Augustine is speaking of those who 
were returning from schism to the unity of the church. He 
denies the necessity of rebaptizing them; for the laying on of 
hands is enough, that through the bond of peace the Lord may 
bestow his Holy Spirit upon them. But since it might have seemed 
absurd to repeat the laying on of hands rather than baptism, he 
shows the difference. “For what else,” he says, “is laying on of 
hands than prayer over a man?’ And that this is the meaning is 
clear from another passage, where he says, “For the sake of the 
bond of love, which is the greatest gift of the Holy Spirit, and 
without which whatever other holy things are in a man are value- 
less for salvation, the hand is laid upon corrected heretics.”6 


13. True confirmation 

*How I wish that we might have kept the custom which, as 
I have said, existed among the ancient Christians before this mis- 
born wraith of a sacrament came to birth! Not that it would be a 
confirmation such as they fancy, which cannot be named with- 


26 Cf. De Castro, Against Heresies IV, art. “confirmatio” (1543 ed., fo. 71 E, F). 
The argument in this section rests upon Augustine’s statements in On 
Christian Doctrine III. ix. 13 (MPL 34. 71; tr. NPNF II. 560); Letters liv. 1 
(MPL 38. 200; tr. FC 12. 252); On Baptism III. xvi. 21; V. xxiii. 33 (MPL 
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out doing injustice to baptism; but a catechizing, in which chil- 
dren or those near adolescence would give an account of their 
faith before the church. But the best method of catechizing 
would be to have a manuah drafted for this exercise, containing 
and summarizing in simple manner most of the articles of our 
religion, on which the whole believers’ church ought to agree 
without controversy. A child of ten?” would present himself to 
the church to declare his confession of faith, would be examined 
in each article, and answer to each; if he were ignorant of any- 
thing or insufficiently understood it, he would be taught. Thus, 
while the church looks on as a witness, he would profess the one 
true and sincere faith, in which the believing folk with one mind 
worship the one God. 

If this discipline were in effect today, it would certainly arouse 
some slothful parents, who carelessly neglect the instruction of 
their children as a matter of no concern to them; for then they 
could not overlook it without public disgrace. There would be 
greater agreement in faith among Christian people, and not so 
many would go untaught and ignorant; some would not be so 
rashly carried away with new and strange doctrines; in short, all 
would have some methodical instruction, so to speak, in Christian 
doctrine. 


(Penance fails to answer the definition of a sacrament, 14-17) 
14. The practice of penance in the ancient church 

“In the next place, they put penance,” of which they speak in 
such confused and disorderly fashion that consciences can gain 
nothing certain or solid from their doctrine. We have already 
’declared at length #in another place?’ what we had learned con- 
cerning repentance from the Scriptures, and what our adver- 
saries teach. "Now we need only touch upon “what reason they 
had who established the opinion, until now dominant in churches 
and schools, that this is a sacrament. 

Still, I shall first say something briefly of the rite of the ancient 
church, which they have wrongly used as a pretext to establish 
their fiction. The ancients observed this order in public re- 


27 Farel, Sommaire xxxix; Calvin, Instruction in Faith and Catechism of the 
Church of Geneva (La maniére d’interroguer les enfans [ca. 1553]) (CR VI. 
147-160; tr. LCC XXII. gi—139), illustrate this discipline. Note the degree 
of attainment expected at the age of ten. 

28 For Scholastic treatments of penance, see Lombard, Sentences IV. xiv-xx 
(MPL 192. 868-899); Gratian, Decretum II. xxxili. 3 (MPL 187. 1519-1644; 
Friedberg I. 1159-1247); Aquinas, Summa Theol. UI. Ixxxiv—lxxxix and 
Suppl. questions i—xxxiii. 
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pentance, that those who had discharged the satisfactions en- 
joined upon them were reconciled by the solemn laying on of 
hands. That was a sign of absolution by which the sinner himself 
was raised up before God with assurance of pardon, and the 
church admonished to expunge the memory of his offense and 
receive him kindly into favor. Cyprian very often calls this 
“giving peace.”°° But in order that this action might be weightier 
and be more commended among the people, it was ordained that 
the authority of the bishop should always intervene here. Hence 
that decree of the Second Council of Carthage: ‘‘A presbyter is not 
permitted to reconcile a penitent publicly in the Mass.” And 
another of the Council of Orange: “Let those who in time of 
penance depart from this life be admitted to communion with- 
out reconciliatory laying on of hands; if they should recover from 
the disease, let them stand in the order of the penitents and, 
when the time is finished, let them receive reconciliatory laying 
on of hands from the bishop.”’ Likewise, of the Third Council of 
Carthage: “Let not a presbyter reconcile a penitent without the 
authority of the bishop.” All these statements have the purpose 
of ensuring that the severity which they wished to maintain in this 
matter may not lapse, out of excessive leniency. Therefore, they 
wished the bishop, who was likely to be more circumspect in hold- 
ing the examination, to be judge. However, Cyprian, in another 
passage, shows that not only the bishop laid on hands but the 
entire clergy as well. For he speaks as follows: “They do penance 
for the proper period; then they come to communion, and 
through the laying on of hands of bishop and clergy receive the 
right of communion.’’3? 

As time passed, the matter deteriorated to the point that, apart 
from public penance, they also used this rite in private absolu- 
tions. Hence arose that distinction in Gratian between public 
and private reconciliation. 

I judge the ancient observance, which Cyprian mentions, to 
have been holy and wholesome for the church; and I would like 
to see it restored today. This more recent practice, although I 
dare not disallow it or speak too sharply against it, I neverthe- 
less deem less necessary. However it may be, we still see that the 
30 F.g., Letters lvii. 1, 3 (CSEL 3. ii. 650, 652; tr. ANF V. 337). 

81 Council of Carthage (390) canon iv (Mansi III. 693; tr. Hefele, History of 
the Councils, Engl. ed., II. 390); Council of Orange (441) canon iii (Mansi 
VI. 437; tr. Hefele, op. cit., III. 160); Council of Carthage (397) canon xxxii 
(Mansi III. 885). 

32 Cyprian, Letters xvi. 2 (CSEL 3. ii. 518; tr. ANF V. 290). 

33 Gratian, Decretum II. xxvi. 6. 3, Gratian’s note (MPL 187. 1556; Friedberg 
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laying on of hands in penance is a ceremony ordained by men, 
not by God, one that ought to be classed among things indiffer- 
ent and outward exercises—things that are indeed not to be 
despised, but that ought to occupy a lower place than those com- 
mended to us by the Lord’s word. 


15. Penance is no sacrament 

‘But the Romanists and Schoolmen (who have an inveterate 
habit of corrupting all things by perverse interpretation) *anx- 
iously labor to find a sacrament here. And it ought to seem no 
wonder, for they are seeking a knot in a bulrush.34 Yet when- 
they have done as best they can, they leave the matter involved, 
hanging, uncertain, confused, and troubled by a variety of opin- 
ions. They therefore say: either outward penance is a sacrament, 
and if it is, ought to be regarded as a sign of inner repentance, 
that is, of contrition of heart, which will be the matter of the 
sacrament; or both together are a sacrament, not two, but one 
complete. But they say: the outward penance is only a sacrament; 
the inner repentance is the sacramental matter and the sacra- 
ment.* Furthermore, forgiveness of sins is the matter only and 
not the sacrament.%¢ 

Let those who bear in mind the definition of sacrament given 
by us above examine against this what the Romanists say is a 
sacrament, and they will find that it is not an outward ceremony 
instituted by the Lord to confirm our faith. But if they reply 
that my definition is not a law that they must obey, let them hear 
Augustine, whom they pretend to consider sacrosanct. He says, 
“Visible sacraments were instituted for the sake of carnal men, 
that by the steps of sacraments they may ascend from things 
discernible by the eyes to those understood.’’? What similar 
thing do they themselves see or can they show to others in what 
they cali “the sacrament of penance’? In another place, he says: 
“It is indeed called a sacrament because in it one thing is seen, 
another understood. What is seen has bodily form; what is un- 
derstood has spiritual fruit.’ And those in no wise agree with 
the sacrament of penance (as they fancy it), where there is no 
bodily form to represent spiritual fruit. 


34“Nodum enim in scirpo quaerunt.” Piautus, Menaechmi HH. i. 247 (LCL 
Plautus II. 390); Terence, Andria V. 4. 38. 941 (LCL Terence I. 101 f.). 

385 “Exteriorem esse sacramentum duntaxat, interiorem rem et sacramentum.” 

86 Lombard, Sentences IV. xxii. 3 (MPL 192. 89g). Lombard is citing opinions 
of others. 

37 Based on Augustine, On Diverse Questions xliii (MPL 40. 28). 

38 Augustine, Sermons cclxxii (MPL 38. 1247). 
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16, Why not make absolution the sacrament?* 

*And, to kill these beasts in their own arena, if any sacra- 
ment is to be sought here, can it not be far more plausibly boasted 
that the priest’s absolution is more of a sacrament than penance, 
either inward or outward? For it could readily be said that it is a 
ceremony to confirm our faith in forgiveness of sins, and has the 
promise of the keys, as they call the statement, ““Whatever you bind 
or loose on earth will be loosed and bound in heaven” [Matt. 
18:18; cf. ch. 16:19]. But someone might have objected that many 
who are loosed by priests get no such thing by such absolution, 
although according to their dogma the sacraments of the new law 
ought to carry out what they represent. Absurd. As they postulate 
a double eating in the Supper, a sacramental (common to good 
and bad equally) and a spiritual (confined to the good alone)#9— 
why shouldn’t they imagine that a two-way absolution is also 
received? Yet I have not hitherto been able to understand what 
they mean with their dogma; we explained how far it differs from 
God’s truth when we specifically dealt with that argument.” 
Here I only wish to show that this scruple offers no hindrance 
to prevent them from calling the priest’s absolution a sacrament. 
For they could answer through Augustine’s mouth that there is 
sanctification without a visible sacrament and a visible sacrament 
without inner sanctification. Again: “that in the elect alone sac- 
raments effect what they represent.’ Again: “Some put on Christ 
as far as the receiving of the sacrament; others, as far as sancti- 
fication. The former, good and bad do equally; the latter, the 
good alone.’ Obviously, they were more than childishly de- 
ceived, and were blind in the sunshine,*? who, while they strove 
with much difficulty, still did not perceive a thing so plain and 
obvious to everyone. 


17. Baptism the sacrament of repentance* 

“But, to keep them from becoming puffed up, regardless of 
what they posit their sacrament upon, I deny that it is rightly 
reckoned as a sacrament. First, because no special promise of 


39 Lombard, Sentences IV. ix. 1 (MPL 192. 858). 

40 IV. xvii. 41. 

“1 Augustine, On Baptism V. xxiv. 34 (MPL 43. 193; tr. NPNF IV. 475); Ques- 
tions on the Heptateuch UI. 84 (MPL 34. 712 £.); On the Merits and Remis- 
sion of Sins I. xxi. 30; II. xxvii. 44 (MPL 44. 125 £., 177; tr. NPNF V. 26, 32). 
Cf. IV. xiv. 15, note 27. 

*? A favorite metaphor of Calvin. Cf. II. ii. 21; Comm. John 3:19-21. Cyprian 
asks, “Who is so foolish [vanus] as to prefer custom to truth or, when he sees 
the light, not to forsake the darkness?’”’ Letters Ixxv. 19 (CSEL 3. ti, 822; tr. 
NPNF [no. lxxiv] V. 395). 
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God to this effect—the only basis of a sacrament—exists. Secondly, 
because every ceremony displayed here is a mere invention of 
men, although we have already proved that the ceremonies of 
sacraments can be ordained only by God. What they fabricated 
about a sacrament of penance was therefore a falsehood and an 
imposture. 

They have adorned this feigned sacrament with an appropriate 
title, “the second plank after shipwreck,” for if anyone has 
stained, by sinning, the garment of innocence received in baptism, 
he can restore it by penance. But it is, they assert, Jerome’s say- 
ing.*7 No matter whose it may be, it cannot be excused of mani- 
fest impiety, if it is explained according to their meaning. As if 
baptism were wiped out by sin, and is not rather to be recalled to 
the memory of the sinner whenever he thinks of forgiveness of 
sins, so that from it he may gather himself together, take courage, 
and confirm his faith that he will obtain the forgiveness of sins, 
which has been promised him in baptism! ‘But what Jerome said 
harshly and improperly—that baptism (from which they who de- 
serve to be excommunicated by the church fall away) is restored 
by repentance—these excellent interpreters turn to their own 
impiety. 

“You will therefore speak most aptly if you call baptism the 
sacrament of penance, since it has been given to those who are 
intent on repentance as a confirmation of grace and a seal of 
assurance. PLest you think this to be a fiction of ours, ‘besides 
conforming to the words of Scripture, *it is clear that in the 
ancient church it was publicized as an assured principle. For in 
the little book, Concerning Faith to Peter, which is ascribed to 
Augustine, it is called “the sacrament of faith and repentance.’’4 
And why do we take refuge in dubious writings? As if we should 
require anything plainer than what the Evangelist states: ‘John 
preached a baptism of repentance for the forgiveness of sins” 
{Mark 1:4; Luke 3:3]! 


(Extreme unction rests upon a misuse of James 5:14~15 and is 
no sacrament, 18-21) 

18. Alleged Scripture on extreme unction rejected* 
®"The third false sacrament is extreme unction, which is per- 


43 Jerome, Letters lxxxiv. 6: “Secunda post naufragium tabula est, culpam 
simpliciter confiteri” (MPL 22. 748; CSEL 55. 128); cf. Lombard, Sentences 
IV. xiv. 1 (MPL 192. 868); Gratian, Decretum II. xxxiii. 3. 72 (MPL 187. 
1548; Friedberg I. 1179); Cicero’s reference to “a plank from a shipwreck,” 
On Duties III. xxiii. 89 (LCL edition, pp. 364 £.). 

4¢ Gratian, Decretum II. xv. 1. 3 (MPL 18%. g71 £.; Friedberg I. 746). Fulgentius, 
De fide ad Petrum xxx. 73 (MPL 4o. 775). 
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formed only by the priest, and that in extremis (as they say), with 
oil consecrated by the bishop, and with this formula: ‘““Through 
this holy anointing and through his most kindly mercy, may God 
pardon thee for whatever sins thou hast committed through see- 
ing, hearing, smelling, touching, or tasting.” They fancy that its 
two powers are forgiveness of sins and easing of bodily sickness, 
if such be expedient; if not, salvation of the soul. 

They say that its institution was set by James, whose words are: 
“Is any among you sick? Let him call for the presbyters of the 
church, and let them pray over him, anointing him with oil 
in the name of the Lord [James 5:14, Vg.]; "and the prayer of 
faith will save the sick man, and the Lord will raise him up; *and 
if he has committed sins, he will be forgiven” [James 5:15].4 
This anointing is of the same sort as we demonstrated above“ the 
laying on of hands to be, namely, merely playacting, by which, 
without reason and without benefit, they wish to resemble the 
apostles. 

Mark relates that the apostles on their first mission, according 
to the command which they had received from the Lord, raised 
up the dead, cast out demons, cleansed lepers, healed the sick, 
and in curing the sick used oil. “They anointed,” he says, ‘‘many 
sick persons with oil, and they were cured.” [Mark 6:13, cf. Vg.]. 
James had reference to this when he enjoined that the presbyters 
should be called to anoint the sick man. 

That no deeper mystery underlies such ceremonies will readily 
be decided by those who have observed how much freedom both 
the Lord and his apostles exercised in these outward matters. The 
Lord, about to restore sight to the blind man, made a clay of dust 
and spittle [John 9:6]; some he healed by touch [Matt. 9:29]; 
others by a word [Luke 18:42]. In the same way, the apostles 
cured some diseases by word alone [Acts 3:6; 14:9-10], some by 
touch [Acts 5:12, 16], some by anointing [Acts 19:12]. 

But it is likely that this anointing, along with the other 
methods, was not used without discrimination. I admit this: yet 
not that it was an instrument of healing, but only a symbol, by 
which the unschooled in their ignorance might be made aware 
of the source of such great power, that they might not give the 
credit for it to the apostles. It is a well-worn commonplace that 
by oil the Holy Spirit and his gifts are signified [Ps. 45:7]. 


48 Lombard, Sentences IV. xxiii. 2 (MPL 192. 899); Aquinas, Summa Theol. III. 
Suppl. xxix—xxxiii; Eugenius IV, bull Exultate Deo (1439) xiv (citing James 
5:14-15) (Mansi XXXI. 1058 f.; Mirbt, Quellen, 4th ed., p. 237; tr. Robinson, 
Readings I. 353); cf. Innocent I, Letters xxv. 8 (MPL 20. 559). 

46 Sec. 6, above. 
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But that gift of healing, like the rest of the miracles, which 
the Lord willed to be brought forth for a time, has vanished 
away in order to make the new preaching of the gospel marvelous 
forever. Therefore, even if we grant to the full that anointing 
was a sacrament of those powers which were then administered 
by the hands of the apostles, it now has nothing to do with us, 
to whom the administering of such powers has not been com- 
mitted. 


19. Extreme unction is no sacrament 

*And for what greater reason do they make a sacrament out 
of this unction than out of all the other symbols mentioned to 
us in Scripture? Why do they not appoint some bathing pool of 
Siloam [John 9:7] into which the sick at certain times may plunge 
themselves? That, they say, would be done in vain. Surely, no 
more in vain than anointing. Why not let them lie upon dead 
men, since Paul raised a dead child by lying upon him [Acts 
20:10]? Why is not clay made of spittle and dust a sacrament? But 
the others (they reply) were individual examples, while this was 
commanded by James. That is, James spoke for that same time 
when the church still enjoyed such a blessing of God. Indeed, 
they affirm that the same force is still in their anointing,*” but 
we experience otherwise. Let no one now marvel how with such 
great boldness they have mocked souls, whom they know to be 
senseless and blind when deprived of the Word of God, which is 
life and light; for they are not ashamed to wish to deceive the 
living and feeling senses of the body. Therefore, they make them- 
selves ridiculous when they boast that they are endowed with 
the gift of healing. The Lord is indeed present with his people 
in every age; and he heals their weaknesses as often as necessary, 
no less than of old; still he does not put forth these manifest 
powers, nor dispense miracles through the apostles’ hands. *For 
that was a temporary gift, and also quickly perished partly on 
account of men’s ungratefulness. 


20. Unction has no divine authorization or promise 

“Therefore, as by the symbol of oil the apostles have with good 
cause openly testified that the gift of healing committed to them 
was not their own power but that of the Holy Spirit, so on the 
other hand they wrong the Holy Spirit who make a putrid and 
ineffectual oil his power. That is as if someone had said that 
all oil is the power of the Holy Spirit, because it is called by 
that name in Scripture; that every dove is the Holy Spirit, be- 
47 Eugenius IV, op. cit. 
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cause he appeared in that form [Matt. 3:16; John 1:32]. But let 
them look into these things. As for us, it suffices for the present 
to recognize as a certainty that their anointing is not a sacrament, 
for neither is it a ceremony instituted by God, nor has it any 
promise. Indeed, when we require these two things in a sacra- 
ment—that it be a ceremony instituted by God, and that it have 
God’s promise—at the same time we demand that that ceremony 
be delivered to us, and the promise apply to us. For no one 
argues that circumcision is now a sacrament of the Christian 
church, even though it both was an institution of God and had 
a promise attached. For it was neither enjoined upon us, nor was 
the promise joined with it given to us on the same condition. 
That the promise which they fiercely claim in extreme unction 
was not given for us we have clearly proved, and they themselves 
make clear by experience. The ceremony ought not to have been 
used except by those who had been endowed with the gift of 
healing, not by these butchers who are more able to slay and 
hack than to heal. 


21. The papists do not proceed at all according to James’s “words 
of institution” 

*However, even if they should win their point, as they are very 
far from doing, that what James prescribes concerning anointing 
applies to this age, even at that they would not make much head- 
way in proving their anointing, with which they have hitherto 
daubed us. James wishes all sick persons to be anointed [James 
5:14]; these fellows smear with their grease not the sick but half- 
dead corpses when they are already drawing their last breath, 
or (as they say), in extremis.*® If in their sacrament they have a 
powerful medicine with which to alleviate the agony of diseases, 
or at least to bring some comfort to the soul, it is cruel of them 
never to heal in time. James would have the sick man anointed 
by the elders of the church; these men allow only a priestling® 
as anointer. It is highly absurd that they interpret ‘“‘presbyters” 
in the passage of James as “‘priests,’”°° and imagine that the plural 
number is put there as embellishment—as though the churches of 
that time swarmed with sacrificers, so that they could proceed in a 
long parade, bearing holy oil on a litter.5°* James, when he bids 
simply that sick persons be anointed, to my mind indicates no 
other anointing than with common oil, and no other is found 
in Mark’s narrative [Mark 6:13]. These men do not deign to 


48 Lombard, Sentences IV. xxiii. 1 (MPL 192. 899). 

49 “Sacrificulum.” 

50 “Sacerdotes.” Cf. Aquinas, Summa Theol. III. Suppl. xxxi. 3. 

50a “Ferculum,” repository on which idol was borne in a procession, 
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use any oil but that consecrated by a bishop, that is, warmed 
with much breathing, muttered over with long incantations, and 
saluted with nine kneelings thus: thrice, “Hail, holy oil”; thrice, 
“Hail, holy chrism’”; thrice, “Hail, holy balm.’*! From whom 
have they drawn such exorcisms? James says that when the sick 
man has been anointed with oil and been prayed over, if he be in 
sins, they will be forgiven [James 5:14-15], ‘that is, the guilt 
being absolved, he will obtain release from penalty; *not meaning 
that sins are wiped out with grease, but that the prayers of be- 
lievers, with which the afflicted brother has been commended to 
God, will not be in vain. These fellows impiously lie that sins 
are forgiven through their “‘sacred,” that is, accursed, unction. 
Lo, how beautifully they profit when they have been allowed 
freely to abuse James’s testimony according to their own whim! 
*And not to labor longer over this proof, even their own chron- 
icles relieve us of this difficulty; for they relate that Pope Inno- 
cent, who presided over the church at Rome in Augustine’s day, 
established the practice that not only presbyters but also all 
Christians should use oil for anointing when they or their de- 
pendents should need it. The author of this is Sigebert in his 
Chronicles.*? 


(The alleged sacrament of holy orders complicated by the seven 
ranks of clergy; the ceremonies of institution and functions of 
these criticized, 22-33) 

22, One sacrament—or seven? 

@The sacrament of order occupies the fourth place in their 
list, but it is so fruitful that it breeds of itself seven sacrament- 
lings. But this is quite ridiculous, that, while they affirm that 
there are seven sacraments, when they set out to count them, they 
reckon thirteen. And they cannot allege that these constitute 
one sacrament because all tend to one priesthood and are as steps 
to it. For since it is clear that there are different ceremonies in 
each, and they say that there are different graces, no one can 
doubt that they ought to be called seven sacraments, if these 
men’s opinions are accepted. And why do we argue over it as 


51 Aquinas, op. cit., xxix. 6; cf. Innocent I, Letters, loc. cit.; Pontificale Ro- 
manum, ed. by the Archbishop of Mechlin, 1934, pp. 752, 767, 769. 

52 Sigebert of Gembloux (d. 1112), Chronographia (MGH Scriptores VI. 305); 
Innocent I, Letters xxv. 8 (MPL 20. 560). 

53 Lombard lists doorkeepers, readers, exorcists, acolytes, subdeacons, deacons, 
presbyters, and “the fourfold order of bishops’: Sentences IV. xxiv. 3-12, 
De ordinibus ecclesiastics (MPL 192. goo—go5). See also Aquinas, Summa 
Theol. 111. Suppl. xxxiv—xl; Eugenius IV, bull Exultate Deo (Mansi XXXI. 
1058; Mirbt, Quellen, 4th ed., p. 237; tr. Robinson, Readings I. 352 f.). 
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something doubtful, when they themselves plainly and distinctly 

proclaim seven? 

‘But first, we shall touch in passing how many and what un- 
savory absurdities they thrust upon us, when they would com- 
mend their orders to us as sacraments. Secondly, we shall see 
whether the ceremony that the churches use in ordaining minis- 
ters ought to be called a sacrament at all. 

e@They therefore make seven ecclesiastical orders, or grades, 
which they mark with the name “sacrament.” *These are: door- 
keepers, readers, exorcists, acolytes, subdeacons, deacons, priests. 
And they even say that these are seven to correspond to the 
sevenfold grace of the Holy Spirit, with which they who are pro- 
moted to these offices ought to be endowed. But this grace is 
increased and more liberally heaped upon them as they are 
promoted.*4 

Now the number itself has been consecrated by perverted 
interpretation of Scripture, because they think that they have 
read in Isaiah of seven powers of the Holy Spirit, when Isaiah 
actually refers to no more than six [Isa. 11:2]; and the prophet 
did not wish to confine them all to that place, for He is elsewhere 
called “the Spirit of life’ [Ezek. 1:20, Vg.], “‘of sanctification” 
[Rom. 1:4, Vg.], “of adoption of sons” [Rom. 8:15, Vg.]; while 
he is there called “the Spirit of wisdom, understanding, counsel, 
fortitude, knowledge, and fear of the Lord.” 

However, others who are more discerning make not seven 
orders, but nine,* after the likeness, as they say, of the church 
triumphant. And there is a conflict among them because some 
would have the clerical tonsure as the first order of all, and the 
episcopate the last; others, excluding tonsure, include the archi- 
episcopate in the orders. Isidore divides them differently: he 
distinguishes between psalmists and readers. He puts the psalm- 
ists in charge of the singing; the readers, of the reading of the 
Scriptures for the instruction of the people. And this distinction 
is observed in the canons. 

Amidst such great variety, what do they want us to follow or 
flee? Shall we say that there are seven orders? So the Master 
of the School teaches; but the most enlightened doctors determine 
otherwise. But again, they disagree among themselves. Moreover, 
54 Lombard, Sentences, loc. cit. 

55 Cf. IV. vi. 10, note 20. Calvin here cites the variant opinions of Hugh of St. 
Victor, who, in De sacramentis II. iii. 5 (MPL 176. 423), describes seven 
clerical orders, and the authors whom William of Paris (alias William of 
Auvergne, d. ca. 1248) mentions as having listed nine. William himself holds 
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the most sacred canons call us in another direction.** This is how 
men agree when they argue over divine things apart from God's 
word! 


23. Christ must have occupied all seven offices 

“But it surpasses all folly that in each order they make Christ 
their companion. First, they say, he fulfilled the office of door- 
keeper when he cast the buyers and sellers from the Temple with 
a whip made of cords [John 2:15; Matt. 21:12, conflated]. He 
indicates that he is a doorkeeper when he says, “J am the door” 
[John 10:4, Vg.]. He assumed the function of reader when he 
read Isaiah in the synagogue [Luke 4:17]. He discharged the 
office of exorcist when he touched with saliva the tongue and 
ears of the deaf-and-dumb man and restored his hearing [Mark 
7:32-33]. He testified that he was an acolyte by saying, “He who 
follows me does not walk in darkness” [John 8:12, Vg.]. He per- 
formed the office of subdeacon when, girded with a linen cloth, 
he washed the disciples’ feet [John 13:4~5]. He played the role 
of deacon when he distributed body and blood in the Supper 
[Matt. 26:26]. He fulfilled the function of priest when he offered 
himself as a sacrifice on the cross to his Father (Matt. 27:50; Eph. 
5:2]. These things cannot be heard without such laughter that 
I marvel at their being written without laughter, if, after all, 
those who wrote them were men. But their subtlety is most 
remarkable when they philosophize over the title “acolyte,” call- 
ing him a taperbearer,°? a magic word (JI suppose), certainly 
unheard of in all nations and languages, since dxédAovbos to the 
Greeks simply means “lackey.” However, if I should seriously 
tarry over refuting these opinions, I also would rightly be laughed 
at—they are so trifling and absurd. 


24. The holders of the lower orders do not practice their office 
at all 

“Nevertheless, in order that they may not deceive even mere 
women, their vanity must be exposed in passing. With great 
pomp and solemnity they create their readers, psalmists, door- 
keepers, and acolytes, to perform those services to which they ap- 
point either boys or at least those whom they call “laymen.” For 
who most often lights the candles, pours wine and water from a 


56 Isidore of Seville (d. 636), Etymologies VII. xii (MPL 82. 290), quoted in 
Gratian, Decretum I. xxi. 1 (MPL 187. 116; Friedberg I. 67); Lombard, 
Sentences IV. xxiv. 1 (MPL 192. goo); Gratian, Decretum I. xxiii. 18 £. (MPL 
187. 136; Friedberg I. 84 f.). 

57 “Ceroferarium”: Lombard, Sentences IV. xxiv. 3-9 (MPL 192. goo—go4). 
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cruet, but a boy or some wretched layman who gains his liveli- 
hood thereby? Do not the same men sing? Do not the same men 
open and shut the church doors? For who ever saw either an 
acolyte or a doorkeeper performing his function in their churches? 
Rather, he who as a boy did the office of acolyte, when he is 
taken into the order of acolytes, ceases to be what he has begun 
to be called; so that they seem to intend deliberately to throw 
off the office itself when they assume the title. See why they hold 
it needful to be consecrated by sacraments and to receive the 
Holy Spirit—just to do nothing! 

If they pretend that it is due to the perversity of the age that 
they forsake and neglect their duties,** let them at the same time 
confess that today their sacred orders (which they wonderfully 
exalt) are of no use or benefit in the church, and that their whole 
church is full of anathema, inasmuch as it allows candles and 
cruets to be handled by boys and profane persons who are not 
worthy to touch them unless consecrated as acolytes, and since 
it relegates the chanting to boys, which ought to be heard only 
from consecrated lips. 

But to what purpose do they consecrate exorcists? I hear that 
the Jews had their exorcists, but I see that they were called after 
the exorcisms that they exercised [Acts 19:13]. Whoever heard 
it said of these fake exorcists that they showed one instance of 
practicing their profession? It is pretended that they have the 
power of laying hands on the insane, catechumens, and de- 
moniacs;*? but they cannot persuade the demons that they are 
endowed with such power, because the demons not only do not 
yield to their commands but even command the exorcists! For 
you can scarcely find a tenth of them not led by an evil spirit. 
Thus all their loose talk about their petty orders is a patchwork 
of ignorant and unsavory falsehood. ‘We spoke® elsewhere of the 
old-time acolytes and doorkeepers and readers when we were 
explaining the order of the church. Our purpose here is only to 
contend against this newfangled invention of a sevenfold sacra- 
ment in ecclesiastical orders; of which we never read anywhere 
else than among these silly pettifoggers, the Sorbonnists and Canon- 
ists. 


25. The ceremonies of consecration, especially the tonsure 
‘Now let us look at the ceremonies they use. First, all whom 
they enlist in their service they initiate into the clergy with a 


58 De Castro, Against Heresies I. xiii (1543 ed., fo. 21 ff.). 
59 Gratian, Decretum I. xxi. 1 (MPL 187. 116; Friedberg I. go). 
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common symbol. *For they shave them on the top of the head, 
that the crown may signify royal dignity, since clerics ought to be 
kings, to rule themselves and others. For Peter speaks of them as 
follows: “You are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy na- 
tion, a people of his possession” [I Peter 2:9, Vg.]. “But it was 
a sacrilege for them to take to themselves alone what was given 
to the whole church, and haughtily to boast of a title that they 
had snatched from the believers. *Peter is speaking of the whole 
church; these fellows twist it to a few shaven men, as if to them 
alone it was said, “Be holy” [I Peter 1:15-16; Lev. 20:7; cf. Lev. 
19:2]; as if they alone were purchased by Christ’s blood [I Peter 
1:18-19]; as if they alone were made a kingdom and priesthood 
to God through Christ [I Peter 2:5, g]! Then they also give other 
reasons: the top of the head is made bare to show their mind 
free to the Lord, so “with face unveiled” [II Cor. 3:18, Vg.] to 
contemplate God's glory,® or to teach them that the faults of the 
mouth and the eyes must be cut off. Or the shaving of the head 
is the putting away of temporal things; but the hairs remaining 
around the crown are remnants of the good things which are 
retained for their sustenance. Everything in symbols, obviously 
because “the veil of the Temple has’ not yet “been rent’ [Matt. 
27:51]. Persuaded, then, that they have discharged their duties 
with distinction because they have symbolized such things by 
their crown, they actually perform none of them. How long will 
they mock us with such deception and trickery? By shaving off a 
few hairs the clerics signify that they have cast away abundance 
of temporal goods, that they contemplate God’s glory, that they 
have mortified the lust of the ears and eyes. But is there no class 
of men more greedy, stupid, and lustful?6? Why do they not mani- 
fest holiness rather than make an outward show of it with false 
and lying signs? 


26. To cite the Nazarites and Paul is beside the point* 

"Now, when they say that the clerical crown has its origin 
and reason from the Nazarites, what else do they claim but that 
their mysteries have arisen from Jewish ceremonies, or rather, are 
mere Judaism? 

But when they add that Priscilla, Aquila, and Paul himself, 
taking a vow, shaved themselves that they might be purified 


81 Gratian, Decretum II. xii. 1. 7 (MPL 187. 884; Friedberg I. 678); Lombard, 
Sentences IV. xxiv. 2 (MPL 192. 901). 

62 Cf. Langland, Piers Plowman, “The Vision of Holy Church”: “There are no 
harder, hungrier men than men of Holy Church.” 
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[Acts 18:18], they show their gross ignorance.® For it is not re- 
corded of Priscilla, and in Aquila’s case it is also uncertain; for the 
tonsure referred to can be referred as much to Paul as to Aquila. 
But not to leave to them what they claim—that they have an 
example from Paul—simpler readers should note that Paul never 
shaved his head for any sanctification, but only to serve his 
weaker brethren. It is my custom to cal] such vows the vows of 
love, not of piety; that is, not undertaken for any worship of 
God, but to treat gently the ignorance of the weak, as he himself 
says that to the Jews he became a Jew, etc. [I Cor. 9:20]. There- 
fore, he did this, once indeed and for a short time, to accommo- 
date himself temporarily to the Jews. When these fellows point- 
lessly aim to imitate the purifications of the Nazarites, what are 
they doing but raising up another Judaism, while they falsely 
affect to emulate the old Judaism [Num. 6:18; cf. ch. 6:5]? 
With the. same religious scruple was composed that decretal 
epistle in imitation of the apostle which forbids clerics to let 
their hair grow, but requires them to shave it like a ball. It is 
as if the apostle, teaching what is comely for all men [I Cor. 11:4], 
were concerned about the ball-like tonsure of the clergy! From 
this let my readers judge of the force and value of those other 
mysteries which follow, which have such a beginning as this. 


27. Historical interpretation of the tonsure* 

‘Even from Augustine alone it is abundantly clear where cleri- 
cal tonsure had its origin. Since at that period only effeminate 
men and those who affected a rather unmanly sleekness and 
elegance let their hair grow, it seemed not to be a good example 
to let clerics do this. The clergy were therefore ordered either 
to shear or shave the head, so as not to show any appearance of 
effeminate ornament. But this was so common that certain monks, 
in order to commend their greater holiness by an attire notable 
and distinct from that of other men, let their hair grow.© But 
when, later, long hair became the fashion again, and certain na- 
88 Lombard, Sentences IV. xxiv. 2 (MPL 192. go1). Lombard cites also Ezek. 

5:1, “Son of man .. . take thee a barber’s razor,” and the rules for Nazirites 

in Num. 6:5, 18. 

64 Gratian, Decretum I. xxiii. 21 (MPL 187. 137; Friedberg I. 85). 

%5 Augustine, On the Work of Monks xxxi. 39—xxxiil. 41 (MPL 4o. 578. 581; 
tr. NPNF III. 522-524); Retractations I. xxi (MPL 32. 639). Tonsure of 
monks preceded that of the secular clergy, which was first commanded by 
the Council of Toledo held in 633, canon xli (Mansi X. 630). The shape of 
the tonsure was debated at the Synod of Whitby (664) between the Celtic 
and the Roman clergy. Colman, for the Irish monks, defended their frontal 
tonsure, while Wilfred argued for the Roman coronal or circular form, usu- 
ally held to symbolize Christ’s crown of thorns. 
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tions which had always been longhaired, as France, Germany, 
and England, accepted Christianity, it is likely that clerics every- 
where shaved their heads that they might not seem to affect hair 
as an ornament. At length, in a more corrupt age, when all 
former customs were either perverted or had degenerated into 
superstition, because they saw no reason for clerical shaving (for 
they had kept nothing but a foolish imitation), they resorted to 
mystery, which they now superstitiously foist upon us to approve 
their sacrament. 

Doorkeepers at their consecration receive the keys of the 
church, by which they are to understand that its custody has been 
entrusted to them. Readers receive the sacred Bible. Exorcists 
receive the formulas of exorcisms to use on the insane and Cate- 
chumens. Acolytes receive tapers and cruet. Here, then, are the 
ceremonies in which (if it please God) rests so much secret power 
that they can be not only signs and tokens but also causes of in- 
visible grace. For they postulate this according to their definition 
when they would have it counted among the sacraments. 

e®™But, to conclude briefly, I call it an absurdity that School- 
men and Canonists make these minor orders sacraments, while 
even *by the confession “of those who teach this *they were un- 
known to the primitive church and devised many years after. 
But since sacraments imply a promise of God, they ought to be 
instituted, not by angels, not by men, but by God alone, to whom 
alone it belongs to give the promise. 


28. “Priest” and “presbyter” 

e@There remain the three orders which they call “major.” 
Of these, what they term the subdiaconate was transferred to 
this group after that crowd of minor orders began to sprout. 
@But because they seem to have authorization for these from 
God’s Word, they especially call them “holy orders” to do them 
honor. We must see how they dishonestly abuse the Lord’s 
ordinances as an excuse for themselves. 

We shall begin with the order of presbyter, or priest. For by 
these two words they indicate the same thing, and they so refer 
to those whose duty it is, they say, to perform the sacrifice of 
Christ’s body and blood on the altar, to frame prayers, and to 
bless God’s gifts. Therefore, in ordination they receive the paten 
with the host as tokens of the power given to them to offer 
sacrifices of expiation [cf. Lev. 5:8] to God; and their hands are 
anointed, by which token they are taught that they have been 


86 Lombard, Sentences IV. xxiv. 3-9 (MPL 192. go01~g04); IV. i. 2 (MPL 192. 
839). 
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given the power to consecrate.” “But we shall speak of the 
ceremonies later. The thing itself, I say, is so far from having 
an iota of the Word of God, which they pretend, that they could 
not more wickedly corrupt the order laid down by God. 

First, indeed, this ought to be taken as an actual fact (which 
we have asserted in discussing the papal Mass®’) that all who call 
themselves priests to offer a sacrifice of expiation do wrong to 
Christ. Christ was appointed and consecrated priest according 
to the order of Melchizedek by the Father with an oath [Ps. 110:4; 
Heb. 5:6], without end, without successor [Heb. 7:3]. He once 
for all offered a sacrifice of eternal expiation and reconciliation; 
now, having also entered the sanctuary of heaven, he intercedes 
for us. In him we are all priests (Rev. 1:6; cf. I Peter 2:9], but 
to offer praises and thanksgiving, in short, to offer ourselves and 
ours to God. It was his office alone to appease God and atone for 
sins by his offering. When these men take this office upon them- 
selves, what remains but that their priesthood is impious and 
sacrilegious? ‘Surely, they are utterly wicked when they dare 
designate this rite with the title of sacrament. 

As far as the true office of presbyter is concerned, which is 
commended to us by Christ’s lips, I willingly accord that place 
to it. For in it there is a ceremony, first taken from Scripture, 
then one that Paul testifies not to be empty or superfluous, but 
a faithful token of spiritual grace [I Tim. 4:14]. However, I have 
not put it as number three among the sacraments because it is 
not ordinary or common with all believers, but is a special rite 
for a particular office. Yet, since this honor is given to the Chris- 
tian ministry, there is no reason why the papist priests should be 
proud. For Christ commanded that stewards of his gospel and 
sacraments be ordained, not that sacrificers be installed. He gave 
a command to preach the gospel [Matt. 28:19; Mark 16:15] and 
feed the flock [John 21:15], not to sacrifice victims. He promised 
the grace of the Holy Spirit, not to enable them to make atone- 
ment for sins, but duly to engage in and maintain the government 
of the church [cf. Matt. 28:20]. 


29. The ceremonies in ordaining priests 
*The ceremonies admirably correspond to the reality. Our 


6? Lombard, Sentences IV. xxiv. 9 (MPL 192. 904); Gratian, Decretum I. xxv. 
1 (MPL 187. 143; Friedberg I. go). 

68 Secs. 29-31, below. 

68 IV. xviii. 14. 

70 Calvin frequently affirms the priesthood of all Christians, stressing the offer- 
ing of ourselves unreservedly to God. Cf. IV. xviii. 16, 17; Comm. I Thess. 
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Lord, when he sent forth the apostles to preach the gospel, 
breathed upon them [John 20:22]. By this symbol he represented 
the power of the Holy Spirit, which he gave them. These good 
men have retained this insufflation, and, as if they are putting 
forth the Holy Spirit from their throat, they mutter over those 
whom they are making priestlings, “Receive the Holy Spirit” 
[John 20:22, Vg.]. They leave nothing which they do not pre- 
posterously counterfeit: I do not say like actors whose gestures 
have some art and meaning, but like apes, which imitate every- 
thing wantonly and without any discrimination. We are following 
(they say) the Lord’s example. But the Lord did many things 
which he did not intend as examples for us. The Lord said to his 
disciples, “Receive the Holy Spirit’ [John 20:22, Vg.]. He also 
said to Lazarus, ‘‘Lazarus, come forth” [John 11:43, Vg.]. He said 
to the paralytic, “Rise up and walk” [Matt. 9:5, Vg.; cf. John 
5:8]. Why do they not say the same to all dead men and paralyt- 
ics? He gave evidence of his divine power when in breathing 
upon the apostles he filled them with the grace of the Holy Spirit. 
If they try to do this, they rival God and all but challenge him 
to a contest, but are very far from being effective, and by their 
inept gesture do nothing but mock Christ. Indeed, they are so 
shameless as to dare affirm that they confer the Holy Spirit. But 
how true that is, experience teaches, which cries out that all 
those who are consecrated as priests are turned from horses into 
asses, from fools into madmen. Nevertheless, it is not over this 
that I have a quarrel with them. I am only condemning the cere- 
mony itself, which ought not to have been taken as an example, 
since Christ used it as symbol of a particular miracle—so far is the 
excuse of following him from being a just defense of their claim! 


30. Christ’s priesthood supersedes that of Aaron* 

*Finally, from whom have they received anointing? They answer 
that they have received it from the sons of Aaron, from whom 
also their order took its beginning.?! They constantly prefer, 
therefore, to defend themselves by perverse examples, rather than 
to confess that what they rashly use they have themselves devised; 
but meanwhile they do not notice, when they profess themselves 
successors of the sons of Aaron, that they do wrong to the priest- 
hood of Christ, which alone was foreshadowed and prefigured by 
all the ancient priesthoods. In Him, therefore, all those were con- 


4:3; and numerous passages cited in R. S. Wallace, Calvin on the Christian 
Life, Part I, ch. iv. 

™ Lombard, Sentences IV. xxiv. 9 (MPL 192. 904); Gratian, Decretum I, xxi, 
Gratian’s note preceding part 1 (MPL 187, 116; Friedberg I. 67). 
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tained and fulfilled, in him they ceased, as we have already re- 
peated several times and as The Letter to the Hebrews, without the 
aid of glosses, testifies. But if they are so delighted with the 
Mosaic ceremonies, why do they not take oxen, calves, and lambs 
to sacrifice? Indeed, they have a good part of the ancient ‘Taber- 
nacle.and of the whole Jewish worship; but their religion is lack- 
ing in that they do not sacrifice calves and oxen. Who can fail to 
see that this observance of anointing is much more dangerous 
than circumcision; especially when they add superstition and a 
Pharisaical notion of the worthiness of the work? The Jews rested 
their assurance of righteousness in circumcision; these men place 
spiritual graces in anointing. ‘Therefore, while they long to 
emulate the Levites, they become apostates from Christ and 
abdicate the office of pastors. 


31. Anointing belongs with the outworn ceremonies* 

“This is (if it please God) the sacred oil, which imprints an 
indelible character. As if oil could not be wiped away with dust 
and salt, or (if it clings harder) with soap! But (they tell us), the 
character is a spiritual one.” What has oil to do with the soul? Do 
they forget what they parrot from Augustine: “If the word be 
withdrawn from the water, it will be nothing but water; but it 
is the word that makes it a sacrament’??? What word will they 
show to accompany their grease? That Moses was commanded to 
anoint the sons of Aaron [Ex. 30:30; cf. chs. 28:41; 29:7]? There 
also he was commanded concerning the coat, the ephod, the 
turban, the crown of holiness, with which Aaron was to be 
adorned [Lev. 8:7, 9]; concerning the coats, the girdles, and the 
caps, which his sons were to wear [Lev. 8:13]. He was com- 
manded concerning the slaughtering of the calf, the burning of its 
fat [Lev. 8:14-16], concerning the slaying and burning of rams 
[Lev. 8:18-21], concerning the consecration of their ear tips and 
garments with the blood of another ram [Lev. 8:22—24], and in- 
numerable other observances. Since these are passed over, I 
wonder how it is that mere anointing with oil pleases them.’4 


72 Lombard, Sentences IV. xxiv. 10: “character spiritualis’ (MPL 192. 904); 
Aquinas, Summa Theol. III. lxiii. 6, Suppl. xxv. 2; Eugenius IV, bull Exul- 
tate Deo (Mansi XXXI. 1054; Mirbt, Quellen, 4th ed., p. 237; tr. Robinson, 
Readings I. 353 f.). Notable phrases in this section of the bull are: “Accipe 
potestatem offerendi sacrificum” (‘Receive power to offer the sacrifice’’), and 
“Effectus augmentum gratiae” (“the benefit, increase of grace’’). 

78 Augustine, John’s Gospel lxxx. 3 (MPL 35. 1840; tr. NPNF VII. 344 £.). 

7 In controversy with Gabriel Saconay in 1561, Calvin declared that he had 
“always abhorred the flavor of oil” (CR IX. 448). Cf. McNeill, The History 
and Character of Calvinism, pp. 136 £., with reference to the question of 
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But if they are glad to be sprinkled, why are they sprinkled with 
oil rather than with blood? Obviously, they are attempting some- 
thing ingenious: to shape one religion out of Christianity and 
Judaism and paganism by sewing patches together. Their unction 
therefore stinks because it lacks salt, that is, the word of God. 

There remains the laying on of hands. ‘As I concede that it is 
a sacrament in true and lawful ordinations, so I deny that it has 
place in this farce, where they neither obey Christ’s command 
nor consider the end to which the promise should lead us. If 
they do not wish the sign to be denied them, they must apply 
it to the reality, to which it was appointed. 


32. The deacons 

‘Also, I would not argue over the order of the diaconate, if 
that ministry which existed under the apostles and in the purer 
church were restored to its integrity.’> *But what likeness to this 
is there in the deacons which these men devise? I am not speaking 
of the men (lest they complain that I am unfairly judging their 
doctrine from the faults of the men), but I contend that it is dis- 
honorable to seek from the example of those whom the apostolic 
church ordained as deacons a testimony for these very ones whom 
the Romanists present to us in their doctrine. They say that it 
is the office of their deacons to assist the priests; to minister in 
everything done in the sacraments, that is, in baptism, in chrism, 
in paten, in chalice; to bring in the offerings and lay them upon 
the altar; to set the Lord’s Table and cover it; to bear the cross, 
to pronounce and chant the gospel and epistle to the people. 
Is there one word here of the true ministry of deacons? 

Now, let us learn how they are instituted: when a deacon is 
ordained, the bishop alone lays his hand upon him. He lays a 
prayer book and stole on the ordinand’s left shoulder, that he may 
understand that he has received the Lord’s light yoke [Matt. 
11:30], by which he may subject to the fear of God those things 
pertaining to his left side. The bishop gives him the text of the 
gospel, that he may acknowledge himself as a proclaimer of it. 
And what does all of this have to do with deacons? The papists 
do just as if someone said that he had ordained as apostles per- 
sons whom he had appointed only to burn incense, to dust images, 
to sweep churches, to catch mice, and to chase away dogs. Who 
would allow this class of men to be called apostles and be com- 


Calvin’s own ordination. The symbolism of the anointing in ordinations is 
expounded by William Durandus in The Symbolism of the Churches (ca. 
1295) (tr. J. M. Neale, 1842), pp. 171-175. 

75 Cf. IV. iii. 9; IV. iv. 5. 
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pared with the very apostles of Christ? Therefore, let them here- 
after not falsely say that these are deacons, whom they have or- 
dained only for their play acting. “Indeed, by the very name it- 
self they sufficiently declare the nature of the office. For they 
call them Levites, and would have their reason and origin re- 
ferred to the sons of Levi.’ To this I do not object, if only they do 
not afterward clothe them in the plumage of others. 


33. Subdeacons 

‘What is it pertinent to say concerning subdeacons? For al- 
though of old they were really put in charge of caring for the 
poor, the papists assign to them some trifling function or other, 
as to bring the chalice and paten, the cruet with water, and the 
towel to the altar; to pour water for washing hands, etc. Now in 
speaking of receiving and bringing in offerings, they mean those 
which they devour as offerings destined for anathema. 

Their rite of consecration corresponds very well to this office: 
that the subdeacon receives from the bishop paten and cup, from 
the archdeacon cruet with water, the manual, and trash of this 
sort.”” hey require us to confess that the Holy Spirit is enclosed 
within these trifles. What pious man can bear to admit this? 
e@But, to end the whole matter, we may state the same thing of 
them as of the rest; and we do not need to repeat more fully *the 
things explained above.’ 

This will suffice for modest and teachable persons (such as 
I have undertaken to instruct): there is no sacrament of God ex- 
cept where a ceremony is shown joined to a promise, or rather, 
except where a promise is seen in a ceremony. In this rite one 
finds not even one syllable of any definite promise; hence, it 
would be fruitless to seek a ceremony to confirm the promise. 
Again, one reads of no ceremony ordained by God among those 
which they use. Therefore, there cannot be any sacrament. 


(Erroneous claim that marriage is a sacrament from misunder- 
Standing of Eph. 5:28 and other passages: abuses connected 
with marriage, 34-37) 

34. Marriage 1s no sacrament 
*The last one is marriage.” All men admit that it was instituted 

78 Lombard, Sentences IV. xxiv. 8 (MPL 192. 903); Eugenius IV, bull Exultate 
Deo (Mansi XXXI. 1058; Mirbt, Quellen, p. 237; tr. Robinson, Readings 
1. 353 £.); Gratian, Decretum I. xxi. 1; I. xxiii. 11; I. xxv. 1, 3 (MPL 187. 116, 
134, 143; Friedberg I. 67, 83, go). 

™ Lombard, Sentences IV. xxiv. 7 (MPL 192. 902 f.). 

78 Sec. 32, above. Cf. IV. v. 15-17. 

78 In Lombard, in the bull Exultate Deo, and in other medieval enumerations 
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by God [Gen. 2:21-24; Matt. 19:4 ff.]; but no man ever saw it 
administered as a sacrament until the time of Gregory.®° And 
what sober man would ever have thought it such? Marriage is a 
good and holy ordinance of God; and farming, building, cobbling, 
and barbering are lawful ordinances of God, and yet are not sac- 
raments. For it is required that a sacrament be not only a work 
of God but an outward ceremony appointed by God to confirm a 
promise. Even children can discern that there is no such thing 
in Matrimony. 

But it is, they say, the sign of a sacred thing, that is, of the 
spiritual joining of Christ with the church.®! If by the word “sign’’ 
they understand a symbol set before us by God to raise up the 
assurance of our faith, they are wandering far from the mark; 
if they simply understand “sign” as what is adduced for a com- 
parison, I will show how keenly they reason. Paul says, “As star 
differs from star in brilliance, so will be the resurrection of the 
dead.” [I Cor. 15:41-42.] There you have one sacrament. Christ 
says, “The Kingdom of Heaven is like a grain of mustard seed.” 
[Matt. 13:31, Vg.] Here you have another. Again, ““The Kingdom 
of Heaven is like leaven.” [Matt. 13:33, Vg.] Behold a third. 
Isaiah says, “‘Behold, the Lord will feed his flock like a shepherd.” 
[Isa. 40:10-11, cf. Vg.] Behold a fourth. In another place, ‘“The 
Lord shall go forth as a giant” [Isa. 42:13 p., cf. Comm.]. Here 
you have a fifth. Finally, what end or measure will there be? 
There is nothing that by this reasoning will not be a sacrament. 
There will be as many sacraments as there are parables and simili- 
tudes in Scripture. In fact, theft will be a sacrament, inasmuch as 
it is written, “The Day of the Lord is like a thief’ [I Thess. 5:2, 
Vg.]. Who can bear these Sophists when they prate so ignorantly? 

I admit that whenever we see a vine, it is a very good thing 
to recall what Christ said: “I am the vine, you are the branches” 
[John 15:5, Vg.]; “My Father is the vinedresser” [John 15:1]. 
Whenever we meet a shepherd with his flock, it is good that this 
also come to mind: “I am the good shepherd” [John 10:14, Vg.]; 
“My sheep hear my voice” [John 10:27, Vg.]. But anyone who 


of the sacraments, marriage is the seventh and last. Lombard, Sentences IV. 
26—42 (MPL 192. go8—932); Exultate Deo, sec. xvi (Mansi XX XI. 1058; Mirbt, 
Quellen, p. 237; tr. Robinson, Readings I. 354). The Vg. version of Eph. 
5:32, “Sacramentum hoc magnum est,’ is utilized in these documents as evi- 
dence for the sacrament of marriage. Cf. secs. 35, 36, below. 

80 L.e., Gregory VII, pope 1073-1085, whose contemporary, Peter Damiani 
(Sermons lx1x; MPL 144. goz), held this view. The sacrament of marriage 
is also recognized by the canonist, Ivo of Chartres (d. 1116): Ivo, Decretum 
VIII. ix (MPL 161. 568). 

81 Lombard, Sentences IV. xxvi. 6 (MPL 1932. gog f.). Cf. note 79, above. 
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would classify such similitudes with the sacraments ought to be 
sent to a mental hospital.® 


35. They misapply Eph. 5:28* 

@But they still press us with Paul’s words, by which they say 
the term “‘sacrament” is applied to marriage: “He who loves 
his wife loves himself. For no man ever hated his own flesh, but 
nourishes and cherishes it, as Christ does the church, because we 
are members of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones.* ‘For this 
reason a man shall leave his father and mother and be joined to 
his wife, and the two shall become as one flesh.’ This is a great 
sacrament. But I say, in Christ and the church” [Eph. 5:28-32, 
Vg.].8 Yet so to handle the Scriptures is to mix earth with heaven. 
Paul, to show to married men with what singular love they ought 
to embrace their wives, sets forth Christ to them as prototype. 
For as he poured out his compassion upon the church, which 
he had espoused to himself, thus he wishes every man to feel 
toward his own wife. Then the words follow: “He who loves his 
wife loves himself . . . as Christ loved the church” [Eph. 5:28]. 
Now, to teach how Christ loved the church as himself, nay, how 
he made himself one with his bride the church, Paul applies 
to him what Moses relates that Adam said of himself. For when 
Eve (who he knew was formed from his rib) was brought into 
his sight, he said, ‘‘She is bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh” 
[Gen. 2:23, Vg.]. Paul testifies that all this was spiritually fulfilled 
in Christ and in us, when he says that we are members of his 
body, of his flesh, and of his bones, and thus one flesh with him. 
Finally, he adds this summation: ‘““This is a great mystery.’’ And 
that nobody may be deceived by an ambiguity, he explains that 
he is not speaking of carnal union of man and woman, but of the 
spiritual marriage of Christ and the church. Truly, indeed, this 
is a great mystery, that Christ allowed a rib to be removed from 
himself to form us; that is, when he was strong, he willed to be 
weak, in order that we might be strengthened by his. strength; 
so that we ourselves should no longer live, but he should live 
in us [Gal. 2:20}. 


36. This confusion arises from the translation of “mystery” and 
their low view of marriage* 

“The term “sacrament” deceived them. But was it right that 
the whole church should suffer the punishment of their ignor- 


82 Horace, Satires II. iii. 83 (LCL edition, pp. 160 £.). 
88 Cf. Cadier, Institution IV. 443, note 5. 
4 Cf. sec. 34, note 79, above; Cadier, Institution IV. 444, note 1. 
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ance? Paul had said ‘“‘mystery.’”” The translator could have left 
this word, as one not unfamiliar to Latin ears, or rendered it as 
“secret.” He preferred to use the word “sacrament” [Eph. 5:32, 
Vg.], but in the same sense that the word “mystery” had been 
used by Paul.® Let them now go, and clamorously rail against skill 
in languages, through ignorance of which they have so long been 
most shamefully deceived in a matter easy and obvious to anyone. 
But why do they press so hard for this word “sacrament” in this 
one place, but overlook it at other times? For in the first letter to 
Timothy [I Tim. 3:9], and in this same letter to the Ephesians 
itself [Eph. 1:9; 3:3, 9, Vg.], the translator of the Vulgate has 
used it consistently for ‘‘mystery.” Still, let this slip be pardoned 
them; liars at least ought to have good memories.* 

But, having graced marriage with the title of sacrament, to 
call it afterward uncleanness and pollution and carnal filth—what 
giddy levity is this? How absurd it is to bar priests from this 
sacrament! If they say they do not debar them from the sacra- 
ment, but only from the lust of copulation, they will not give 
me the slip. For they teach that copulation itself is a part of the 
sacrament, and that it alone is the figure of the union which we 
have with Christ, in conformity to nature; for man and woman 
are made one flesh only by carnal copulation. However, some of 
them have found two sacraments here: one of God and the soul, 
in the bridegroom and bride; the other, of Clirist and the church, 
in the husband and wife. However, copulation is still a sacrament, 
from which it is unlawful to bar any Christian. Unless, perhaps, 
the sacraments of Christians are so out of accord that they cannot 
stand together. There is also another absurdity in their dogmas. 
They affirm that in the sacrament the grace of the Holy Spirit is 
conferred; they teach copulation to be a sacrament; and they 
deny that the Holy Spirit is ever present in copulation.* 


37. Oppressive consequences of the Roman doctrine 
aNot to have mocked the church simply in one thing, what a 
long train of errors, lies, frauds, and misdeeds have they attached 


85 Cf. sec. 34, note 79, above. Note that Calvin cogently argues the point on 
philological grounds. 

86 Quintiitan, Institutes of Oratory IV. ii. g1: “Mendacem memorem esse opor- 
tet” (LCL edition, II. 100). Calvin’s statement that Vg. has “sacramentum” 
for “‘nvorjpov” is true of Eph. 1:9, Eph. 5:32, and I Tim. 3:16; but in I Tim. 
3:9, it has “mysterium.” 

87 Gratian, Decretum I. xxviii. 2; I. Ixxxii. 3; I]. xxvii. 2. 17; II. xxxii. 2. 4 
(MPL 187. 155, 597 £., 1397, 1413 f.; Friedberg I. 101, 291 f., 1066, 1120 f.); 
Lombard, Sentences IV. xxvi. 6 (MPL 192. gog f.); Augustine, On the Good 
of Marriage vi. 5-6 (MPL 40. 377; tr. NPNF III. 401 £.). 
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to this one error? Thus, you may say that they sought nothing but 
a den of abominations when they made a sacrament out of mar- 
riage. For when they once obtained this, they took over the hear- 
ing of matrimonial cases; as it was a spiritual matter, it was not 
to be handled by secular judges. Then they passed laws by which 
they strengthened their tyranny, laws in part openly impious to- 
ward God, in part most unfair toward men. Such are these: ‘That 
marriages between minors contracted without parental consent 
should remain firm and valid. That marriages between kinsfolk 
even to the seventh degree are not lawful, and if contracted, must 
be dissolved.® They forge the very degrees, against the laws of all 
nations and also against the ordinance of Moses [Lev. 18:6 ff.]: 
that a man who has put away an adulterous wife is not permitted 
to take another; that godparents may not be coupled in matri- 
mony; that marriages may not be celebrated from Septuagesima 
to the octave of Easter, and in the three weeks before the nativity 
of John, and from Advent to Epiphany; and innumerable like 
regulations which would take too long to recount.® At length, 
we must extricate ourselves from their mire, in which our dis- 
course has already stuck longer than I should have liked. Still, I 
believe that I have accomplished something in that I have partly 
pulled the lion’s skin from these asses. 


88 Lombard holds such marriages invalid for boys under fourteen and girls 
under twelve, but if they come together after the beginning of puberty, they 
are not to be separated (Sentences IV. xxxvi. 4; MPL 192. 931). On the pro- 
hibition of marriage within the seventh degree, see Sentences IV. xl (MPL 
192. 937 ff.); Gratian, Decretum II. xxxv. 2 and 3. 16, 17, 19 (MPL 187. 
1671 f.; Friedberg I. 1267 £.). 

8® These regulations appear in Lombard, Sentences IV. xli. 1-2; IV. xxxi. 2; 
IV. xxxiv. 5; IV. xlit (MPL 192. 938 £., 918 £., 928, 940-942); Gratian, Decre- 
tum II. xxxv; II. xxx. 3 £.; HL. xxxiii. 4, 10 (MPL 187. 1163 ff, 1519 fF, 1647 £.; 
Friedberg I. 1261 ff., 1100 ff., 1249). 
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‘CHAPTER XX 


*@CIvIL GOVERNMENT! 


(How civil and spiritual government are related, 1-2) 
1. Differences between spiritual and civil government! 

aNow, since we have established above that man is under a 
twofold government,” and since we have elsewhere discussed at 
sufficient length the kind that resides in the soul or inner man 
and pertains to eternal life,? this is the place to say something 
also about the other kind, which pertains only to the establish- 
ment of civil justice and outward morality. 

‘For although this topic seems by nature alien to the spiritual 
doctrine of faith which I have undertaken to discuss, what follows 
will show that I am right in joining them, in fact, that necessity 
compels me to do so. This is especially true since, from one side, 
insane and barbarous men furiously strive to overturn this 
divinely established order; while, on the other side, the flatterers 
of princes, immoderately praising their power, do not hesitate 


1Cf. Introduction XIV, p. Ixv, above; IV. i. 1, note 2. Some studies of 
Calvin's political thought are: J. Bohatec, Calvins Lehre von Staat und 
Kirche; M.-E. Chenevitre, La Pensée politique de Calvin; E. Doumergue, 
Calvin V. 381-512; H. Baron, Calvins Staatsanschauung und das confes- 
sionelle Zeitalter; R. W. Carlyle and A. J. Carlyle, A History of Medieval 
Political Theory in the West VI. 263-270; R. N. C. Hunt, “Calvin’s Theory 
of the State,” Church Quarterly Review VIII (1929), 56-71; F. J. C. Hearn- 
shaw (editor), The Social and Political Ideas of Some Great Thinkers of the 
Renaissance and Reformation, ch. viii, by W. R. Mathews; P. Mesnard, 
L’Essor de la philosophie politique au sixiéme siécle en France, pp. 269~- 
295; A. Kuyper, Calvinism, lecture iii, pp. g8—-142; W. S. Hudson, “Demo- 
cratic Freedom and Religious Faith in the Reformed Tradition,” Church 
History XV (1946), 177-194; J. T. McNeill, “The Democratic Element in 
Calvin’s Thought,” Church History XVIII (1949), 153-171; John Calvin on 
God and Political Duty, pp. vi-xxv; W. Mueller, Church and State in Luther 
and Calvin. For other titles, see the bibliographical article, McNeill, “Thirty 
Years of Calvin Study,” Church History XVII (1948), esp. pp. 235-240. R. S. 
Wallace has closely examined Calvin's view of the Christian’s social and 
political relationships in Calvin’s Doctrine of the Christian Life. See esp. 
Part III, chs. iii and v. 

211. xix. 15: “duplex in homine regimen.” Chapter xx is linked with the 
one on “Christian Freedom” (III. xix), which, in substance, formed the first 
part of ch. vi in the 1536 edition (OS I. 223~—280) and was followed in the 
same long chapter by a section on ecclesiastical power and one bearing the 
title of the present chapter and essentially of the same content. Subsequent 
revisions widely separated these parts of the original ch. vi, but IV. xx is in 
a real sense a continuation of III. xix. 

3 IV. iii—xi. 
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to set them against the rule of God himself.4 Unless both these 
evils are checked, purity of faith will perish. Besides, it is of no 
slight importance to us to know how lovingly God has provided 
in this respect for mankind, that greater zeal for piety may 
flourish in us to attest. our gratefulness. 

First, before we enter into the matter itself, we must keep in 
mind that distinction which we previously laid down‘ so that 
we do not (as commonly happens) unwisely mingle these two, 
which have a completely different nature. For certain men, when 
they hear that the gospel promises a freedom that acknowledges 
no king and no magistrate among men, but looks to Christ alone, 
think that they cannot benefit by their freedom so long as they 
see any power set up over them. They therefore think that noth- 
ing will be safe unless the whole world is reshaped to a new form, 
where there are neither courts, nor laws, nor magistrates, nor 
anything which in their opinion restricts their freedom. But 
whoever knows how to distinguish between body and soul, be- 
tween this present fleeting life and that future eternal life, will 
without difficulty know that Christ’s spiritual Kingdom and 
the civil jurisdiction are things completely distinct. Since, then, 
it isa Jewish vanity to seek and enclose Christ’s Kingdom within 
the elements of this world, let us rather ponder that what Scrip- 
ture clearly teaches is a spiritual fruit, which we gather from 
Christ’s grace;® and let us remember to keep within its own limits 
all that freedom which is promised and offered to us in him. For 
why is it that the same apostle who bids us stand and not submit 
to the “yoke of bondage” [Gal. 5:1] elsewhere forbids slaves to be 
anxious about their state [I Cor. 7:21], unless it be that spiritual 
freedom can perfectly well exist along with civil bondage? These 
statements of his must also be taken in the same sense: In the 
Kingdom of God “there is neither Jew nor Greek, neither male 
nor female, neither slave nor free” [Gal. 3:28, Vg.; order changed]. 
And again, “there is not Jew nor Greek, uncircumcised and cir- 
cumcised, barbarian, Scythian, slave, freeman; but Christ is all in 
all” {Col. 3:11 p.]. By these statements he means that it makes no 
difference what your condition among men may be or under. what 
nation’s laws you live, since the Kingdom of Christ does not at 
all consist in these things. 


4 These sentences (1559) evidently refer to the Anabaptists on the one hand, 
and on the other to Machiavelli, whose Italian I! Principe was only in 1553 
translated into Latin. (OS V. 474.) Calvin may also have in mind the em- 

eror-cult of antiquity. 

SITE. xix. 16; IV. x. 3-6. 

6 Cf. II. x. 10-19. 
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2. The two “governments” are not antithetical 

“Yet this distinction does not lead us to consider the whole 
nature of government a thing polluted, which has nothing to do 
with Christian men. That is what, indeed, certain fanatics who 
delight in unbridled license shout and boast: after we have died 
through Christ to the elements of this world [Col. 2:20], are 
transported to God’s Kingdom, and sit among heavenly beings, it 
is a thing unworthy of us and set far beneath our excellence to be 
occupied with those vile and worldly cares which have to do with 
business foreign to a Christian man.’ To what purpose, they ask, 
are there laws without trials and tribunals? But what has a Chris- 
tian man to do with trials themselves? Indeed, if it is not lawful to 
kill, why do we have laws and trials? But as we have just now 
pointed out that this kind of government is distinct from that 
spiritual and inward Kingdom of Christ, so we must know that 
they are not at variance. For spiritual government, indeed, is 
already initiating in us upon earth certain beginnings of the 
Heavenly Kingdom, and in this mortal and fleeting life affords a 
certain forecast of an immortal and incorruptible blessedness. 
Yet civil government has as its appointed end, so long as we live 
among men, °to cherish and protect the outward worship of God, 
to defend sound doctrine of piety and the position of the church, 
"to adjust our life to the society of men, to form our social be- 
havior to civil righteousness, to reconcile us with one another, and 
to promote general peace and tranquillity. All of this I admit to be 
superfluous, if God’s Kingdom, such as it is now among us, wipes 
out the present life. But if it is God’s will that we go as pil- 
grims upon the earth while we aspire to the true fatherland, and 
if the pilgrimage requires such helps, those who take these from 
man deprive him of his very humanity. Our adversaries claim 
that there ought to be such great perfection in the church of God 
that its government should suffice for law. But they stupidly 
imagine such a perfection as can never be found in a com- 
munity of men. For since the insolence of evil men is so great, 
their wickedness so stubborn, that it can scarcely be restrained by 
extremely severe laws, what do we expect them to do if they 


? The religious detachment from politics of the Anabaptists is here strongly 
condemned. Cf. sec. 1, note 4, above. The sixth of the seven Anabaptist 
articles of Schleitheim (1527) states that the magistrate’s office is “carnal” 
and that the sword of the magistrate is to be rejected by Christians, and is 
“outside the perfection of Christ.” Reference in III. iii. 21, note 42; IV. i. 
28, note 35. Peter Ridemann taught that ‘“‘no Christian is a ruler and no ruler 
is a Christian” ne The Portable Renaissance Reader, ed. J. B. Ross and 
M. M. McLaughlin, p. 665). Cf. LCC XXV. 289. 
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see that their depravity can go scot-free—when no power can 
force them to cease from doing evil? 


(Necessity and divine sanction of civil government, 3-7) 
3. The chief tasks and burdens of civil government 

*But there will be a more appropriate place to speak of the 
practice of civil government.’ Now we only wish it to be under- 
stood that to think of doing away with it is outrageous barbarity. 
Its function among men is no less than that of bread, water, sun, 
and air; indeed, its place of honor is far more excellent. For it 
does not merely see to it, as all these serve to do, that men 
breathe, eat, drink, and are kept warm, even though it surely 
embraces all these activities when it provides for their living 
together. It does not, I repeat, look to this only, but also prevents 
idolatry, sacrilege against God’s name, blasphemies against his 
truth, and other public offenses against religion from arising and 
spreading among the people; it prevents the public peace from 
being disturbed; it provides that each man may keep his property 
safe and sound;® that men may carry on blameless intercourse 
among themselves; ‘that honesty and modesty may be preserved 
among men. *In short, it provides that a public manifestation of 
religion may exist among Christians, and that humanity be main- 
tained among men.!° 

Let no man be disturbed that I now commit to civil govern- 
ment the duty of rightly establishing religion, which I seem 
above to have put outside of human decision." For, when I ap- 
prove of a civil administration that aims to prevent the true 
religion which is contained in God’s law from being openly and 
with public sacrilege violated and defiled with impunity, I do 
not here, any more than before, allow men to make laws accord- 
ing to their own decision concerning religion and the worship 
of God. 

But my readers, assisted by the very clarity of the arrange- 
ment, will better understand what is to be thought of the whole 
subject of civil government if we discuss its parts separately. 
These are three: the magistrate, who is the protector and guardian 
of the laws; the laws, according to which he governs; the people, 
who are governed by the laws and obey the magistrate.!? 

8 Sec. 8, below. 
®“Suum cuique,” to each his own, a phrase of ancient writers to express the 
objective of legal justice, and in Roman law especially with reference to 

property. Cf. III. vii. 3, note 6; Rom. 13:7. 

10 Cf. II. vii. 10; Comm. Rom. 13:1—10. 


11 IV. viii. 10. 
18 Cf. Cicero, Laws III. i. 2 (LCL edition, pp. 460 f.). 
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Let us, then, first look at the office of the magistrate, noting 
whether it is a lawful calling approved of God; the nature of the 
office; the extent of its power; then, with what laws a Christian 
government ought to be governed; and finally, how the laws 
benefit the people, and what obedience is owed to the magistrate. 


4. The magistracy is ordained by God 

*The Lord has not only testified that the office of magistrate 
is approved by and acceptable to him, but he also sets out its 
dignity with the most honorable titles and marvelously com- 
mends it to us.'3 To mention a few: Since those who serve as 
magistrate are called “gods” [Ex. 22:8, Vg.; Ps. 82:1, 6], let no one 
think that their being so-called is of slight importance. For it 
signifies that they have a mandate from God, have been invested 
with divine authority, and are wholly God’s representatives, in a 
manner, acting as his vicegerents. This is no subtlety of mine, but 
Christ’s explanation. “If Scripture,” he says, ‘‘called them gods to 
whom the word of God came...” [John 10:35.] What is this, 
except that God has entrusted to them the business of serving 
him in their office, and (as Moses and Jehoshaphat said to the 
judges whom they appointed in every city of Judah) of exercising 
judgment not for man but for God [Deut. 1:16-17; II Chron. 
19:6]? To the same purpose is what God’s wisdom affirms through 
Solomon’s mouth, that it is his doing “that kings reign, and coun- 
selors decree what is just, that princes exercise dominion, and all 
benevolent judges of the earth” [Prov. 8:14-16]. This amounts 
to the same thing as to say: it has not come about by human 
perversity that the authority over all things on earth is in the 
hands of kings and other rulers, but by divine providence and 
holy ordinance. For God was pleased so to rule the affairs of men, 
‘inasmuch as he is present with them and also presides over the 
making of laws and the exercising of equity in courts of justice. 
*Paul also plainly teaches this when he lists ‘ruling’ among 
God’s gifts [Rom. 12:8, KJV or RV], which, variously distributed 
according to the diversity of grace, ought to be used by Christ’s 
servants for the upbuilding of the church. °For even though Paul 
is there speaking specifically of a council of sober men, who were 
appointed in the primitive church to preside over the ordering 
of public discipline (which office is called in the letter to the 


18 Note the similar statement in Instruction in Faith (1537) 33 (OS I. 416 £,; tr. 
Fuhrmann, pp. 76 f.). See also Fuhrmann’s note 249, citing in this connec- 
tion Farel’s Sommaire (1525) and Fr. Lambert's Somme chrestienne (1529), 
which contain similar teaching in brief form. (Instruction in Faith, p. 96.) 
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Corinthians, “governments’* [I Cor. 12:28]), yet because we see 
the civil power serving the same end, there is no doubt that he 
commends to us every kind of just rule. 

*But Paul speaks much more clearly when he undertakes a just 
discussion of this matter. For he states both that power is an ordi- 
nance of God [Rom. 13:2], and that there are no powers except 
those ordained by God [Rom. 13:1]. Further, that princes are 
ministers of God, for those doing good unto praise; for those 
doing evil, avengers unto wrath [Rom. 13:3~4]. To this may be 
added the examples of holy men, of whom some possessed king- 
doms, as David, Josiah, and Hezekiah; others, lordships, as Joseph 
and Daniel; others, civil rule among a free people, as Moses, 
Joshua, and the judges. The Lord has declared his approval of 
their offices. Accordingly, no one ought to doubt that civil au- 
thority is a calling, not only holy and lawful before God, but also 
the most sacred and by far the most honorable of all callings in 
the whole life of mortal men. 


5. Against the “Christian” denial or rejection of magistracy 
‘Those who desire to usher in anarchy!* object that, although 
in antiquity kings and judges ruled over ignorant folk, yet that 
servile kind of governing is wholly incompatible today with the 
perfection which Christ brought with his gospel.’* In this they 
betray not only their ignorance but devilish arrogance, when 
they claim a perfection of which not even a hundredth part is 
seen in them. But whatever kind of men they may be, the refuta- 
tion is easy. For where David ‘urges all kings and rulers to kiss 
the Son of God [Ps. 2:12], he does not bid them lay aside their 
authority and retire to private life, but submit to Christ the 
power with which they have been invested, that he alone may 
tower over all. Similarly, Isaiah, when he promises that kings 
shall be foster fathers of the church, and queens its nurses [Isa. 
49:23], does not deprive them of their honor. Rather, by a noble 
title he makes them defenders of God’s pious worshipers; for that 
prophecy looks to the coming of Christ. I knowingly pass over very 
many passages which occur frequently, and especially in the 
psalms, in which the right of rulers is asserted for them all [Ps. 
21; 22; 45; 72; 8g; 110; 132]. But most notable of all is the passage 


14 “xyBepvioes,” in the New Testament found only in I Cor. 12:28. Cf. Comm. 
on this passage, and Pannier, Institution IV. 202, note e on p. 340. 

15 VG: “Ceux qui voudroyent que les hommes vesquissent pesle mesle comme 
rats en paille”: “those who would have men live pell-mell, like rats in straw.” 
CF, IV. xx. 9: “Sacra historia inter vitia anarchias ponit.” 

16Cf. Zwingli; True and False Religion, 27 (CR Zwingli III. 87s). 
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of Paul where, admonishing Timothy that prayers be offered for 
kings in public assembly, he immediately adds the reason: “That 
we may lead a peaceful life under them with all godliness and 
honesty” [I Tim. 2:2]. By these words he entrusts the condition 
of the church to their protection and care. 


6. Magistrates should be faithful as God’s deputies* 

*This consideration ought continually to occupy the magistrates 
themselves, since it can greatly spur them to exercise their office 
and bring them remarkable comfort to mitigate the difficulties of 
their task, which are indeed many and burdensome. For what 
great zeal for uprightness, for prudence, gentleness, self-control, 
and for innocence ought to be required of themselves by those 
who know that they have been ordained ministers of divine 
justice? How will they have the brazenness to admit injustice to 
their judgment seat, which they are told is the throne of the liv- 
ing God? How will they have the boldness to pronounce an un- 
just sentence, by that mouth which they know has been appointed 
an instrument of divine truth? With what conscience will they 
sign wicked decrees by that hand which they know has been ap- 
pointed to record the acts of God? To sum up, if they remember 
that they are vicars of God, they should watch with all care, 
earnestness, and diligence, to represent in themselves to men some 
image of divine providence, protection, goodness, benevolence, 
and justice. And they should perpetually set before themselves 
the thought that “if all are cursed who carry out in deceit the 
work of God’s vengeance” [Jer. 48:10p.], "much more gravely 
cursed are they who deceitfully conduct themselves in a righteous 
calling. *Therefore, when Moses and Jehoshaphat wished to urge 
their judges to do their duty, they had nothing more effective 
to persuade them than what we have previously mentioned 
{Deut. 1:16]:!7 “Consider what you do, for you exercise judg- 
ment not for man but for the Lord; since he is beside you in 
giving judgment. Now then, let the fear of the Lord be upon you. 
Take heed what you do, for there is no perversity with the Lord 
our God” [II Chron. 19:6—7 p.]. And in another place it is said: 
“God stood in the assembly of the gods, and holds judgment in 
the midst of the gods” [Ps. 82:1]. This is to hearten them for their 
task when they learn that they are deputies of God, to whom they 
must hereafter render account of the administration of their 
charge. And this admonition deserves to have great weight with 
them. For if they commit some fault, they are not only wrong- 
doers to men whom they wickedly trouble, but are also insulting 
17 Sec. 4, above, 
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toward God himself, whose most holy judgments they defile [cf. 
Isa. 3:14-15]. Again, they have the means to comfort themselves 
greatly when they ponder in themselves that they are occupied 
not with profane affairs or those alien to a servant of God, but 
with a most holy office, since they are serving as God’s deputies. 


7. The coercive character of magistracy does not hinder its recog- 
nition 

“Those who, unmoved by so many testimonies of Scripture, 
dare rail against this holy ministry as a thing abhorrent to Chris- 
tian religion and piety—what else do they do but revile God him- 
self, whose ministry cannot be reproached without dishonor to 
himself? And these folk do not just reject the magistrates, but 
cast off God that he may not reign over them. For if the Lord 
truly said this of the people of Israel because they refused 
Samuel’s rule [I Sam. 8:7], why will it less truly be said today of 
these who let themselves rage against all governments ordained 
by God? The Lord said to his disciples that the kings of the Gen- 
tiles exercise lordship over Gentiles, but it is not so among the 
disciples, where he who is first ought to become the least [Luke 
22:25-26]; by this saying, they tell us, all Christians are forbid- 
den to take kingdoms or governments.'® O skillful interpreters! 
There arose a contention among the disciples over which one 
would excel the others. To silence this vain ambition, the Lord 
taught them that their ministry is not like kingdoms, in which 
one is pre-eminent above the rest. What dishonor, I ask you, does 
this comparison do to kingly dignity? Indeed, what does it prove 
at all, except that the kingly office is not the ministry of an apos- 
tle? Moreover, among magistrates themselves, although there is 
a variety of forms, there is no difference in this respect, that we 
must regard all of them as ordained of God. For Paul also lumps 
them all together when he says that there is no power except 
from God [Rom. 13:1]. And that which is the least pleasant of all 
has been especially commended above the rest, that is, the power 
of one. This, because it brings with it the common bondage of 
all (except that one man to whose will it subjects all things), in 
ancient times could not be acceptable to heroic and nobler 
natures. But to forestall their unjust judgments, Scripture ex- 
pressly affirms that it is the providence of God’s wisdom that kings 


18 Again referring to article vi of the Schleitheim Confession, 1527. Cf. sec. 2, 
note 7, above; IV. i. 28, note 35; Calvin, Instruction contre la secte des Ana- 
baptistes (1544) (CR VII. 89); tr. “A Short Instruction for to arme all good 
Christian People Against the Pestiferous Errours of the Common Sect of the 
Anabaptists (London, 1549) D 4a ff. 
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reign [cf. Prov. 8:15], and particularly commands us to honor 
the king [Prov. 24:21; I Peter 2:17]. 


(Forms of government, and duties of magistrates. Issues of war 
and taxation, 8—13) 

8. The diversity of forms of government 
"Obviously, it would be an idle pastime for men in private life, 

who are disqualified from deliberating on the organization of any 

commonwealth, to dispute over what would be the best kind of 
government in that place where they live. Also this question 
admits of no simple solution but requires deliberation, since the 
nature of the discussion depends largely upon the circumstances. 
And if you compare the forms of government among themselves 
apart from the circumstances, it is not easy to distinguish which 
one of them excels in usefulness, for they contend on such equal 
terms. The fall from kingdom to tyranny is easy; but it is not 
much more difficult to fall from the rule of the best men to the 
faction of a few; yet it is easiest of all to fall from popular rule 
to sedition. ‘For if the three forms of government which the 
philosophers discuss be considered in themselves, I will not 
deny that aristocracy, or a system compounded of aristocracy and 
democracy,!® far excels all others: ‘not indeed of itself, but be- 
cause it is very rare for kings so to contro] themselves that their 
will never disagrees with what is just and right; or for them to 
have been endowed with such great keenness and prudence, that 
each knows how much is enough. Therefore, men’s fault or fail- 
ing causes it to be safer and more bearable for a number to exer- 
cise government,” so that they may help one another, teach and 
admonish one another; and, if one asserts himself unfairly, there 

19 “Vel aristocratiam vel temperatum ex ipsa et politia statum.” Cf. the descrip- 
tion of the Israelite form of government below: “aristocratiam politiae 
vicinam”; Plato’s summary of forms of government, The Statesman 291 D 
(LCL Plato HI. 124f.); Zwingli, Exposition of the Faith (Zwingli, Opera, 
ed. Schuler and Schulthess IV. 59; tr. LCC XXIV. 266 f.); Bohatec, Calvins 
Lehre von Staat und Kirche, pp. 116-164; Cheneviére, La Pensée politique 
de Calvin, pp. 181-229. 

20 “Ut tutius sit ac magis tolerabile plures tenere gubernacula.” Cf. IV. iii. 15, 
note 13; IV. iv. 10-11. In government, Calvin sees safety in numbers and 
expects thereby to obtain the advantages of co-operation, mutual admoni- 
tion, and the restraint of individual self-assertion. In Geneva, he induced 
the Little Council to hold meetings, monthly or quarterly, as might seem 
best, for the simple purpose of mutual criticism, under pledge of secrecy. 
Cadier regards this passage as advocating oligarchy rather than democracy 
(Institution TV. 455, note 7); but the word plures throws the emphasis, not 
on the fewness of the ruling body, but on the fact that numbers share the 
responsibility. Cf. McNeill, Calvin on God and Political Duty, Introduction, 
pp. xxiif.; Bohatec, Calvins Lehre von Staat und Kirche, pp. 153-157. 
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may be a number of censors and masters to restrain his willful- 
ness. °This has both been proved by experience, and also the 
Lord confirmed it by his authority when he ordained among the 
Israelites an aristocracy bordering on democracy, since he willed 
to keep them in best condition [Ex. 18:13-26; Deut. 1:9-17] 
until he should bring forward the image of Christ in David. And, 
as I freely admit that no kind of government is more happy than 
one where freedom is regulated with becoming moderation and is 
properly established on a durable basis, so also I reckon most 
happy those permitted to enjoy this state; and if they stoutly 
and constantly labor to preserve and retain it, I grant that they 
are doing nothing alien to this office. Indeed, the magistrates 
ought to apply themselves with the highest diligence to prevent 
the freedom (whose guardians they have been appointed) from 
being in any respect diminished, far less be violated.”! If they are 
not sufficiently alert and careful, they are faithless in office, and 
traitors to their country. 

But if those to whom the Lord has appointed another form of 
government should transfer this very function to themselves, 
being moved to desire a change of government—even to think of 
such a move will not only be foolish and superfluous, but alto- 
gether harmful. *However, as you will surely find if you fix your 
eyes not on one city alone, but look around and glance at the 
world as a whole, or at least cast your sight upon regions farther 
off, divine providence has wisely arranged that various countries 
should be ruled by various kinds of government. For as elements 
cohere only in unequal proportion, so countries are best held 
together according to their own particular inequality. However, 
all these things are needlessly spoken to those for whom the will 
of the Lord is enough. For if it has seemed good to him to set 
kings over kingdoms, senates or municipal officers”? over free 


21 Calvin is primarily concerned for secure and ordered liberty as opposed to 
both tyranny and anarchy. “Nothing is more desirable than liberty,” he 
writes of Joseph in Egypt (Comm. Gen. 39:2). In the Homilies on I Samuel, 
he twice calls liberty “an inestimable good” (CR XXIX. 544; XXX. 185), and 
again in Comm. Jer. 38:25-26. He elsewhere speaks of it as “more than the 
half of life” (CR XXIV. 628). Paul, he says, is careful not to diminish liberty 
(Comm. I Cor. 10:29). God desired the Jews to have more liberty than their 
neighbors who were ruled by kings, and so gave them liberty to choose judges 
(CR XXVII. 410 £.). 

22 “Decuriones,’ ordinarily, members of the senatorial order in Roman towns. 
See Encyclopaedia Britannica, art. ““Decurio”; The Theodosian Code, XII. 
i. De decurtonibus (tr. C. Pharr, pp. 342-371). Varieties of governors and 
governments are by God’s appointment: the Christian obeys. Calvin will 
not encourage popular resistance; but cf. sec. 31, below. 
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cities, it is our duty to show ourselves compliant and obedient 
to whomever he sets over the places where we live. 


g. Concern for both Tables of the Law 
“Now in this place we ought to explain in passing the office of 

the magistrates, how it is described in the Word of God and the 
things in which it consists. ‘If Scripture did not teach that it ex- 
tends to both Tables of the Law, we could learn this from secular 
writers: for no one has discussed the office of magistrates, the 
making of laws, and public welfare, without beginning at 
religion and divine worship. And thus all have confessed that no 
government can be happily established unless piety is the first 
concern; and that those laws are preposterous which neglect 
God’s right and provide only for men.” Since, therefore, among 
all philosophers religion takes first place, and since this fact has 
always been observed by universal consent of all mations, let 
Christian princes and magistrates be ashamed of their negligence 
if they do not apply themselves to this concern. And we have 
already shown that these duties are especially enjoined upon them 
by God; and it is fitting that they should labor to protect and 
assert the honor of him whose representatives they are, and by 
whose grace they govern. 

Also, holy kings are greatly praised in Scripture because they 
restored the worship of God when it was corrupted or destroyed, 
or took care of religion that under them it might flourish pure 
and unblemished. But on the contrary, the Sacred History places 
anarchies among things evil: because there was no king in Israel, 
each man did as he pleased [Judg. 21:25]. 

This proves the folly of those who would neglect the concern 
for God and would give attention only to rendering justice among 
men. As if God appointed rulers in his name to decide earthly 
controversies but overlooked what was of far greater importance 
—that he himself should be purely worshiped according to the 
prescription of his law. But the passion to alter everything with 
impunity drives turbulent men to the point of wanting all vin- 
dicators of violated piety removed from their midst.” 

As far as the Second Table is concerned, *Jeremiah admonishes 
kings to “do justice and righteousness,” to “deliver him who has 
23 Calvin has in mind not Machiavelli but Cicero, as in Laws II. ii. 7-g (LCL 

edition, pp. 388~415). 

24 This bears a resemblance to Thomas More’s Utopia II. ix, “Of the Religions 
of Utopia” (see Ralph Robinson’s translation [1556], ed. I. C. Collins, pp. 
125 f.). The Basel edition of 1518 may have been used by Calvin (II. 140 ff.). 
Ae here Calvin's concern for the preservation of “piety,” and cf. sec. 33, 

clow, 
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been oppressed by force from the hand of the oppressor,” not to 
“grieve or wrong the alien, the widow, and the fatherless’” or 
“shed innocent blood” [Jer. 22:3, cf. Vg.]. *The exhortation which 
we read in Ps. 82 has the same purpose: that they should “give 
justice to the poor and needy, rescue the destitute and needy, and 
deliver the poor and needy from the hand of the oppressor” [Ps. 
82:3-4]. *And Moses commands the leaders whom he had ap- 
pointed as his representatives to “hear the cases between their 
brethren, and judge . . . between a man and his brother, and the 
alien” and ‘“‘not recognize faces in judgment, and hear small and 
great alike, and be afraid of no man, for the judgment is God’s” 
[Deut. 1:16-17 p.]. But I pass over such statements as these: 
that kings should not multiply horses for themselves; nor set their 
mind upon avarice; nor be lifted up above their brethren; that 
they should be constant in meditating upon the law of the Lord 
all the days of their life [Deut. 17:16-19]; that judges should not 
lean to one side or take bribes [Deut. 16:19]—and like passages 
which we read here and there in Scripture. For in explaining 
here the office of magistrates, it is not so much my purpose to 
instruct the magistrates themselves as to teach others what magis- 
trates are and to what end God has appointed them. We see, 
therefore, that they are ordained protectors and vindicators of 
public innocence, modesty, decency, and tranquillity, and that 
their sole endeavor should be to provide for the common safety 
and peace of all. ‘Of these virtues David professes that he will be 
a pattern: when he has been elevated to the royal throne, he will 
not consent to any crimes, but will detest the impious, slanderers, 
and the proud, and will seek out from everywhere upright and 
faithful counselors [Ps. 101, esp. vs. 4, 5, 7, 6}. 

‘But since they cannot perform this unless they defend good 
men from the wrongs of the wicked, and give aid and protection 
to the oppressed, they have also been armed with power with 
which severely to coerce the open malefactors and criminals by 
whose wickedness the public peace is troubled or disturbed [cf. 
Rom. 13:3]. For from experience we thoroughly agree with the 
statement of Solon that all commonwealths are maintained by 
reward and punishment; take these away and the whole discipline 
of cities collapses and is dissolved.* For the care of. equity and 


25 Cf. J. Stobaeus, Sententiae ex thesauro Graecorum delectae (ca. 400-410) 
xli, De republica (ed. Zurich, 1548, pp. 247 ff.; editio princeps, 1536). Cf. 
Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclobddie der Classischen Altertumswissenschaft, art. 
“Ioannes Stobaios.” 

#6 Pseudo(?)-Cicero, Letters to Brutus I. xv. 5 (M. Tullii Ciceronis opera, ed. 
J. G. Orellius, p. 766). 
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justice grows cold in the minds of many, unless due honor has 
been prepared for virtue; and the lust of wicked men cannot 
be restrained except by severity and the infliction of penalties. 
And the prophet has included these two functions, when he bids 
kings and other rulers execute judgment and justice [Jer. 22:3; 
cf. ch. 21:12]. Justice, indeed, is to receive into safekeeping, to 
embrace, to protect, vindicate, and free the innocent. But judg- 
ment is to withstand the boldness of the impious, to repress their 
violence, to punish their misdeeds. 


10. The magistrates’ exercise of force is compatible with piety 

*But here a seemingly hard and difficult question arises: if the 
law of God forbids all Christians to kill [Ex. 20:13; Deut. 5:17; 
Matt. 5:21], and the prophet prophesies concerning God’s holy 
mountain (the church) that in it men shall not afflict or hurt 
[Isa. 11:9; 65:25]—how can magistrates be pious men and shedders 
of blood at the same time? 

Yet if we understand that the magistrate in administering 
punishments does nothing by himself, but carries out the very 
judgments of God, we shall not be hampered by this scruple. The 
law of the Lord forbids killing; but, that murders may not go 
unpunished, the Lawgiver himself puts into the hand of his min- 
isters a sword to be drawn against all murderers. It is not for 
the pious to afflict and hurt; yet to avenge, at the Lord’s com- 
mand, the afflictions of the pious is not to hurt or to afflict. Would 
that this were ever before our minds—that nothing is done here 
from men’s rashness, but all things are done on the authority 
of God who commands it; and while his authority goes before 
us, we never wander from the straight path! Unless perhaps 
restraint is laid upon God’s justice, that it may not punish mis- 
deeds. But if it is not right to impose any law upon him, why 
should we try to reproach his ministers? They do not bear the 
sword in vain, says Paul, for they are ministers of God to execute 
his wrath, avengers of wrongdoers [Rom. 13:4]. Therefore, if 
princes and other rulers recognize that nothing is more acceptable 
to the Lord than their obedience, let them apply themselves to 
this ministry, if, indeed, they are intent on having their piety, 
righteousness, and uprightness approved of God [cf. II ‘Tim. 
2:15]. 

Se was impelled by this desire when, realizing that he had 
been destined by the Lord’s power to be liberator of his people. 
he laid his hand upon the Egyptian [Ex. 2:12; Acts 7:24]. This 
was the case again, when, by slaying three thousand men in one 
day, he took vengeance upon the people’s sacrilege [Ex. 32: 
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27-28]. David also, when at the end of his life he ordered. his 
son Solomon to kill Joab and Shimei [I Kings 2:5-6, 8-g]. ‘Accord- 
ingly, he also includes this among kingly virtues: to destroy the 
wicked of the land, that all evildoers may be driven out of the 
city of God [Ps. 101:8]. To this also pertains the praise which is 
given to Solomon: “You have loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity” [Ps. 45:7; 44:8, Vg.]. 

*How does Moses’ gentle and peaceable nature flame up into such 
savageness that, sprinkled and dripping with the blood of his breth- 
ren, he dashes through the camp to new carnage? How can David, a 
man of such great gentleness throughout life, as he breathes his 
last, make that bloody testament, that his son should not allow 
the hoary heads of Joab and Shimei to go in peace to the grave 
[I Kings 2:5—-6, 8-g]? But both men, by executing the vengeance 
ordained of God, hallowed by cruelty their hands, which by spar- 
ing they would have defiled. “It is an abomination among kings,” 
says Solomon, ‘‘to do iniquity, for the throne is established in 
righteousness.” [Prov. 16:12.] Again: “A king who sits on the 
throne of judgment casts his eyes upon every evildoer” [Prov. 
20:8 p.]. Again: “A wise king scatters the evildoers and turns 
them upon the wheel” [Prov. 20:26 p.]. Again: ‘Remove the dross 
from the silver, and a vessel will come forth to the metal caster; 
remove the impious from the king’s sight, and his throne will be 
established in righteousness” [Prov. 25:4~5, cf. Geneva]. *Again: 
“He who justifies the wicked and he who condemns the righteous 
are both alike an abomination to the Lord” [Prov. 17:15]. Again: 
“A rebel seeks evil for himself, and a cruel messenger is sent to 
him” [Prov. 17:11 p.]. Again: “He who says to the wicked, ‘You 
are righteous,’ will be cursed by peoples . . . and nations” [Prov. 
24:24 p.]. *Now if their true righteousness is to pursue the guilty 
and the impious with drawn sword, should they sheathe their 
sword and keep their hands clean of blood, while abandoned men: 
wickedly range about with slaughter and massacre, they will 
become guilty of the greatest impiety, far indeed from winning 
praise for their goodness and righteousness thereby! 

Begone, now, with that abrupt and savage harshness, and 
that tribunal which is rightly called the reef of accused men!?” 
For I am not one either to favor undue cruelty or think that a 
fair judgment can be pronounced unless clemency, that best 
counselor of kings and surest keeper of the kingly throne (as 


2 Valerius Maximus, Facta et dicta memorabilia (Memorable Deeds and Say- 
ings) III. vii. 9 (Venice, 1487), p. 74a (tr. R. L’Estrange, 1678, p. 138). A char- 
acterization of the tribunal of the praetor L. Cassius. 
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Solomon declares) [Prov. 20:28] is always present—clemency, 
which by a certain writer of antiquity was truly called the chief 
gift of princes.” 

Yet it is necessary for the magistrate to pay attention to both, 
lest by excessive severity he either harm more than heal; or, by 
superstitious affectation of clemency, fall into the cruelest gentle- 
ness, if he should (with a soft and dissolute kindness) abandon 
many to their destruction. For during the reign of Nerva it was 
not without reason said: it is indeed bad to live under a prince 
with whom nothing is permitted; but much worse under one by 
whom everything is allowed.” 


11. On the right of the government to wage war 

“But kings and people must sometimes take up arms to execute 
such public vengeance. On this basis we may judge wars lawful 
which are so undertaken. For if power has been given them to 
preserve the tranquillity of their dominion, to restrain the sedi- 
tious stirrings of restless men, to help those forcibly oppressed, 
to punisn evil deeds—can they use it more opportunely than to 
check the fury of one who disturbs both the repose of private 
individuals and the common tranquillity of all, who raises sedi- 
tious tumults, and by whom violent oppressions and vile mis- 
deeds are perpetrated? If they ought to be the guardians and 
defenders of the laws, they should also overthrow the efforts of all 
whose offenses corrupt the discipline of the laws. Indeed, if they 
rightly punish those robbers whose harmful acts have affected 
only a few, will they allow a whole country to be afflicted and 
devastated by robberies with impunity? For it makes no difference 
whether it be a king or the lowest of the common folk who in- 
vades a foreign country in which he has no right, and harries it 
as an enemy. All such must, equally, be considered as robbers and 
punished accordingly. “Therefore, both natural equity and the 
nature of the office dictate that princes must be armed not only 
to restrain the misdeeds of private individuals by judicial punish- 
ment, but also to defend by war the dominions entrusted to their 
safekeeping, if at any time they are under enemy attack. And 


28 Seneca, On Clemency I. iii. 3 (LCL Seneca, Moral Essays J. 365 ff.); cf. Calvin, 
Comm. Seneca On Clemency I. iii. (CR V. 41). See I. iii. 3, note 8; II. ii. 13, 
note 56; IV. vi. 8, note 16; and sec. 24, note 48, below, for other references 
in this edition to Seneca’s De clementia, on which Calvin as a young scholar 
wrote a notable commentary. On the place of this commentary in Calvin’s 
spiritual development, see A. M. Hugo, Calvijn en Seneca. 

2° Dio Cassius, Nerva, Epitome of Book Ixvili. 3 (LCL Roman History VIII. 
360 f.). 
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the Holy Spirit declares such wars to be lawful by many testi- 
monies of Scripture.*° 


12. Restraint and humanity in war* 

‘But if anyone object against me that in the New Testament 
there exists no testimony or example which teaches that war is 
a thing lawful for Christians, I answer first that the reason for 
waging war which existed of old still persists today; and that, 
on the other hand, there is no reason that bars magistrates from 
defending their subjects. Secondly, I say that an express declara- 
tion of this matter is not to be sought in the writings of the 
apostles; for their purpose is not to fashion a civil government, 
but to establish the spiritual Kingdom of Christ. Finally, that it 
is there shown in passing that Christ by his coming has changed 
nothing in this respect. For if Christian doctrine (to use Augus- 
tine’s words) condemned all wars, the soldiers asking counsel 
concerning salvation should rather have been advised to cast away 
their weapons and withdraw completely from military service. 
But they were told: “Strike no man, do no man wrong, be con- 
tent with your wages” [Luke 3:14 p.]. When he taught them to be 
content with their wages, he certainly did not forbid them to bear 
arms. 

"But it is the duty of all magistrates here to guard particularly 
against giving vent to their passions even in the slightest degree. 
Rather, if they have to punish, let them not be carried away 
with headlong anger, or be seized with hatred, or burn with 
implacable severity. Let them also (as Augustine says) have pity 
on the common nature in the one whose special fault they are 
punishing.*! Or, if they must arm themselves against the enemy, 
that is, the armed robber, let them not lightly seek occasion to 
do so; indeed, let them not accept the occasion when offered, un- 
less they are driven to it by extreme necessity. For if we must 
perform much more than the heathen philosopher required when 
he wanted war to seem a seeking of peace,*? surely everything else 
80 Secs. 11 and 12 are directed against Anabaptist pacifism, and offer a concise 

rationale of the resort to war by rulers under necessity to defend their sub- 

jects from violence, whether it arises from sedition or invasion. The fourth 

and sixth of the articles of Schleitheim had denied this; cf. IV. i. 28, note 35. 

(Mennonite Quarterly Review XIX (1945) 251 f.) See also Balthasar Hub- 

maier, On the Sword (1527) (tr. H. C. Vedder, Balthasar Hiibmeier, pp. 279- 

310). The whole treatment of the Christian attitude to magistrates and to law 

and litigation (sections 4-23) reflects Calvin’s apprehension of anarchy from 

the Anabaptist rejection of the state. 
31 Augustine, Letters Cxxxviii. 2. 15; cxxx. 6. 13 (MPL 33. 531 f., 499; tr. FC go. 

47 £.; FC 18. 386); Sermons xiii. 7. 3—xiii. 8. 4 (MPL 38. 110f.). 

82 Cicero, On Duties I. xxiii. 79; I. xi. 35 (LCL edition, pp. 80 f., 36 f.). 
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ought to be tried before recourse is had to arms. Lastly, in both 
situations let them not allow themselves to be swayed by any 
private affection, but be led by concern for the people alone. 
Otherwise, they very wickedly abuse their power, which has been 
given them not for their own advantage, but for the benefit and 
service of others. 

Moreover, this same right to wage war furnishes the reason 
for garrisons, leagues, and other civil defenses. Now, I call “garri- 
sons,” those troops which are stationed among the cities to de- 
fend the boundaries of a country; ‘leagues,’ those pacts which 
are made by neighboring princes to the end that if any trouble 
should happen in their lands, they may come to one another’s 
aid, and join forces to put down the common enemies of man- 
kind. I call ‘“‘civil defenses,” things used in the art of war. 


13. Concerning the right of the government to levy tribute 

"Lastly, I also wish to add this, that tributes and taxes are the 
lawful revenues of princes, which they may chiefly use to meet 
the public expenses of their office; yet they may similarly use 
them for the magnificence of their household, which is joined, so 
to speak, with the dignity of the authority they exercise. As we 
see, David, Hezekiah, Josiah, Jehoshaphat, and other holy kings, 
also Joseph and Daniel (according to the dignity of their office) 
were, without offending piety, lavish at public expense, and we 
read in Ezekiel that a very large portion of the land was assigned 
to the kings [Ezek. 48:21]. >There, although the prophet portrays 
the spiritual Kingdom of Christ, he seeks the pattern for his 
picture from a lawful human kingdom. 

*But he does so in such a way that princes themselves will in 
turn remember that their revenues are not so much their pri- 
vate chests as the treasuries of the entire people (for Paul so 
testifies [Rom. 13:6]), which cannot be squandered or despoiled 
without manifest injustice. Or rather, that these are almost the 
very blood of the people,?? which it would be the harshest in- 
humanity not to spare. Moreover, let them consider that their 
imposts and levies, and other kinds of tributes are nothing but 
supports of public necessity; but that to impose them upon the 
common folk without cause is tyrannical extortion. 

These considerations do not encourage princes to waste and 
expensive luxury, as there is surely no need to add fuel to their 


83“Tbsum pene esse populi sanguinem.” VG omits “almost.” Cf. A. Biéler, La 
Pensée économique et sociale de Calvin, p. 385. In this section Calvin has 
epitomized a Christian philosophy of taxation, indicating the mutual obli- 
gations of rulers and people. 
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cupidity, already too much kindled of itself. But as it is very 
necessary that, whatever they venture, they should venture with 
a pure conscience before God, they must be taught how much is 
lawful for them, that they may not in impious self-confidence 
come under God’s displeasure. And this doctrine is not super- 
fluous for private individuals in order that they should not let 
themselves rashly and shamelessly decry any expenses of princes, 
even if these exceed the common expenditures of the citizens. 


(Public law and judicial procedures, as related to Christian 
duty, 14-21) 
4. Old Testament law and the laws of nations 

*Next to the magistracy in the civil state come the laws, stoutest 
sinews*4 of the commonwealth, or, as Cicero, after Plato, calls 
them, the souls, without which the magistracy cannot stand, even 
as they themselves have no force apart from the magistracy. 
Accordingly, nothing truer could be said than that the law is a 
silent magistrate; the magistrate, a living law.*5 

But because I have undertaken to say with what laws a Chris- 
tian state ought to be governed, this is no reason why anyone 
should expect a long discourse concerning the best kind of laws. 
This would be endless and would not pertain to the present 
purpose and place. I shall in but a few words, and as in passing, 
note what laws can piously be used before God, and be rightly 
administered among men. 

I would have preferred to pass over this matter in utter silence 
if I were not aware that here many dangerously go astray. For 
there are some who deny that a commonwealth is duly framed 
which neglects the political system.of Moses, and is ruled by the 
common laws of nations.3¢ Let other men consider how perilous 
and seditious this notion is; it will be enough for me to have 
proved it false and foolish. 

We must bear in mind that common division of the whole law 
of God published by Moses into moral, ceremonial, and judicial 
laws.37 And we must consider each of these parts, that we may 
understand what there is in them that pertains to us, and what 
does not. In the meantime, let no one be concerned over the small 


34 Cf. IV. xii. 1: “Disciplina pro nervis est.’’ On secs. 14-16, cf. II. vii. 16. 

85 Cicero, Laws II. iv and v. 1; III. ii (LCL edition, pp. 378 f£., 460 £.). Cf. De 
republica III. xxii. 

86 Cf. sec. 16, below. Calvin wholly rejects the notion of a theocracy based on 
the judicial laws of the Old Testament. 

87 Aquinas, Summa Theol. I Ilae. xcix. 4; Melanchthon, Loci communes 
(1521), ed. Engelland, p. 46. 
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point that ceremonial and judicial laws pertain also to morals. 
For the ancient writers who taught this division, although they 
were not ignorant that these two latter parts had some bearing 
upon morals, still, because these could be changed or abrogated 
while morals remained untouched, did not call them moral laws. 
They applied this name only to the first part, without which the 
true holiness of morals cannot stand, ‘nor an unchangeable rule 
of right living. 


15. Moral, ceremonial, and judicial law distinguished* 

“The moral law (to begin first with it) is contained under two 
heads, one of which simply commands us to worship God with 
pure faith and piety; the other, to embrace men with sincere 
affection. Accordingly, it is the true and eternal rule of righteous- 
ness, prescribed for men of all nations and times, who wish to 
conform their lives to God’s will. For it is his eternal and un- 
changeable will that he himself indeed be worshiped by us all, 
and that we love one another. 

The ceremonial law was the tutelage of the Jews, with which it 
seemed good to the Lord to train this people, as it were, in their 
childhood, until the fullness of time should come [Gal. 4:3~-4; 
cf. ch. 3:23-24], in order that he might fully manifest his wisdom 
to the nations, and show the truth of those things which then 
were foreshadowed in figures. 

The judicial law, given to them for civil government, imparted 
certain formulas of equity and justice, by which they might live 
together blamelessly and peaceably. 

Those ceremonial practices indeed properly belonged to the 
doctrine of piety, inasmuch as they kept the church of the Jews 
in service and reverence to God, and yet could be distinguished 
from piety itself. In like manner, the form of their judicial laws, 
although it had no other intent than how best to preserve that 
very love which is enjoined by God’s eternal law, had something 
distinct from that precept of love. Therefore, as ceremonial laws 
could be abrogated while piety remained safe and unharmed, 
so too, when these judicial laws were taken away, the perpetual 
duties and precepts of love could still remain. 

But if this is true, surely every nation is left free to make such 
laws as it foresees to be profitable for itself. Yet these must be in 
conformity to that perpetual rule of love, so that they indeed 
vary in form but have the same purpose. For I do not think that 
those barbarous and savage laws such as gave honor to thieves, 
permitted promiscuous intercourse, and others both more filthy 
and more absurd, are to be regarded as laws. For they are abhor- 
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rent not only to all justice, but also to all humanity and gentle- 
ness. 


16. Unity and diversity of laws 

*What I have said will become plain if in all laws we examine, 
as we should, these two things: the constitution of the law, and 
the equity on which its constitution is itself founded and rests. 
Equity, because it is natural, cannot but be the same for all, and 
therefore, this same purpose ought to apply to all laws, whatever 
their object. Constitutions have certain circumstances upon which 
they in part depend. It therefore does not matter that they are 
different, provided all equally press toward the same goal of 
equity. 

It is a fact that the law of God which we call the moral law 
is nothing else than a testimony of natural law and of that 
conscience which God has engraved upon the minds of men.** 
Consequently, the entire scheme of this equity of which we are 
now speaking has been prescribed in it. Hence, this equity alone 
must be the goal and rule and limit of all laws. 

Whatever laws shall be framed to that rule, directed to that 
goal, bound by that limit, there is no reason why we should dis- 
approve of them, howsoever they may differ from the Jewish law, 
or among themselves. 

God’s law forbids stealing. The penalties meted out to thieves 
in the Jewish state are to be seen in Exodus [Ex. 22:1-4]. The 
very ancient laws of other nations punished theft with double 
restitution; the laws which followed these distinguished between 
theft, manifest and not manifest. Some proceeded to banishment, 
others to flogging, others finally to capital punishment. False 
testimony was punished by damages similar and equal to injury 
among the Jews [Deut. 19:18-21]; elsewhere, only by deep dis- 
grace; in some nations, by hanging; in others, by the cross. All 
codes equally avenge murder with blood, but with different kinds 
of death. Against adulterers some nations levy severer, others, 
lighter punishments. Yet we see how, with such diversity, all 
laws tend to the same end. For, together with one voice, they 


88 Cf. II. viii. 1, note 5; Pannier, Institution IV. 218, note d (p. 343). Calvin's 
recognition of natural law is well expressed in Comm. Rom. 1:21-27 and 
ch. 2:14-15. The subject has been treated by J. Bohatec in Calvin und das 
Recht, pp. 3-32, and in his Calvins Lehre von Staat und Kirche, pp. 20-35. 
Cf. G. Gloede, Theologia naturalis bei Calvin, pp. 178 ff.; M.-E. Cheneviére, 
La Pensée politique de Calvin, pp. 46 ff., 66 ff; McNeill, “Natural Law in 
the Thought of Luther,” Church Histor) X (1941), 212-215; “Natural Law 
in the Teaching of the Reformers,” Journal of eee XXVI (1946), 179- 
182; John Calvin on God and Political Duty, Introduction, p. xv. 
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pronounce punishment against those crimes which God’s eternal 
law has condemned, namely, murder, theft, adultery, and false 
witness. But they do not agree on the manner of punishment. 
Nor is this either necessary or expedient. There are countries 
which, unless they deal cruelly with murderers by way of horrible 
examples, must immediately perish from slaughters and robberies. 
There are ages that demand increasingly harsh penalties. ‘If 
any disturbance occurs in a commonwealth, the evils that usually 
arise from it must be corrected by new ordinances. In time of 
war, in the clatter of arms, all humaneness would disappear un- 
less some uncommon fear of punishment were introduced. In 
drought, in pestilence, unless greater severity is used, everything 
will go to ruin. *There are nations inclined to a particular vice, 
unless it be most sharply repressed. How malicious and hateful 
toward public welfare would a man be who is offended by such 
diversity, which is perfectly adapted to maintain the observance 
of God’s law? 

For the statement of some, that the law of God given through 
Moses is dishonored when it is abrogated and new laws preferred 
to it, is utterly vain.** For others are not preferred to it when 
they are more approved, not by a simple comparison, but with re- 
gard to the condition of times, place, and nation; or when that 
law is abrogated which was never enacted for us. For the Lord 
through the hand of Moses did not give that law to be proclaimed 
among all nations and to be in force everywhere; but when he 
had taken the Jewish nation into his safekeeping, defense, and 
protection, he also willed to be a lawgiver especially to it; and— 
as became a wise lawgiver—he had special concern for it in mak- 
ing its laws. 


17. Christians may use the law courts, but without hatred and 
revenge* 

*It now remains for us to examine what we had set in the last 
place: what usefulness the laws, judgments, and magistrates” 
have for the common society of Christians. “To this is also 
joined another question: how much deference private individuals 
ought to yield to their magistrates, and how far their obedience 
ought to go. “Io very many the office of magistrate seems super- 


59 Cf. sec. 14, note 36, above. The present section emphasizes the point that 
positive law rightly relies on natural law and equity, and requires penalties 
adapted to nat:ons and conditions, without dependence on did Testament 
legislation. 

6° In this and following sections, Calvin’s familiarity with legal procedures re- 
flects his early legal training. Cf. Cadier, Institution IV. 467. 
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fluous among Christians, because they cannot piously call upon 
them for help, inasmuch as it is forbidden to them to take re- 
venge, to sue before a court, or to go to law.*! But Paul clearly 
testifies to the contrary that the magistrate is minister of God for 
our good [Rom. 13:4]: By this we understand that he has been 
so ordained of God, that, defended by his hand and support 
against the wrongdoing and injustices of evil men, we may live 
a quiet and serene life [I Tim. 2:2]. But if it is to no purpose 
that he has been given by the Lord for our defense unless we are 
allowed to enjoy such benefit, it is clear enough that the magis- 
trate may without impiety be called upon and also appealed to. 

But here I have to deal with two kinds of men. There are very 
many who so boil with a rage for litigation that they are never 
at peace with themselves unless they are quarreling with others. 
And they carry on their lawsuits with bitter and deadly hatred, 
and an insane passion to revenge and hurt, and they pursue them 
with implacable obstinacy even to the ruin of their adversaries. 
Meanwhile, to avoid being thought of as doing something wrong, 
they defend such perversity on the pretense of legal procedure. 
But if one is permitted to go to law with a brother, one is not 
therewith allowed to hate him, or be seized with a mad desire to 
harm him, or hound him relentlessly. 


18. The Christian’s motives in litigation* 

“Such men should therefore understand that lawsuits are per- 
missible if rightly used. There is right use, both for the plaintiff 
in suing and for the accused in defending himself, if the defend- 
ant presents himself on the appointed day and with such excep- 
tion, as he can, defends himself without bitterness, but only with 
this intent, to defend what is his by right, and if on the other 
hand, the plaintiff, undeservedly oppressed either in his person 
or in his property, puts himself in the care of the magistrate, 
makes his complaint, and seeks what is fair and good. But he 
should be far from all passion to harm.or take revenge, far from 
harshness and hatred, far from burning desire for contention. 
He should rather be prepared to yield his own and suffer any- 
thing than be carried away with enmity toward his adversary. On 
the other hand, where hearts are filled with malice, corrupted 
by envy, inflamed with wrath, breathing revenge, finally so in- 
flamed with desire for contention, that love is somewhat impaired 
in them, the whole court action of even the most just cause 


41 Cf. the Schleitheim Confession, art. vi, found in Zwingli, Opera, ed. Schuler 
and Schulthess, III. 402-404; tr. S. M. Jackson, Selected Works, pp. 196 f£.; 
tr. W. C. Wenger, Mennonite Quarterly Review XIX. 245. 
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cannot but be impious. For this must be a set principle for all 
Christians: that a lawsuit, however just, can never be rightly 
prosecuted by any man, unless he treat his adversary with the 
same love and good will as if the business under controversy were 
already amicably settled and composed. Perhaps someone will 
interpose here that such moderation is so uniformly absent from 
any lawsuit that it would be a miracle if any such were found. 
Indeed, I admit that, as the customs of these times go, an example 
of an upright litigant is rare; but the thing itself, when not cor- 
rupted by the addition of anything evil, does not cease to be good 
and pure. But when we hear that the help of the magistrate is 
a holy gift of God, we must more diligently guard against its 
becoming polluted by our fault. 


19. Against the rejection of the judicial process 

*As for those who strictly condemn all legal contentions, let 
them realize that they therewith repudiate God’s holy ordinance, 
and one of the class of gifts that can be clean to the clean [Titus 
1:15]; unless, perchance, they wish to accuse Paul of a shameful 
act, since he both repelled the slanders of his accusers, exposing at 
the same time their craft and malice [Acts 24:12 ff.], and in court 
claimed for himself the privilege of Roman citizenship [Acts 
16:37; 22:1, 25], and, when there was need, appealed from the 
unjust judge to the judgment seat of Caesar [Acts 25:10-11]. 

This does not contradict the fact that all Christians are for- 
bidden to desire revenge, which we banish far away from Chris- 
tian courts [Lev. 19:18; Matt. 5:39; Deut. 32:35; Rom. 12:19]. 
For if it is a civil case, a man does not take the right path unless 
he commits his cause, with innocent simplicity, to the judge as 
public protector; and he should think not at all of returning evil 
for evil [Rom. 12:17], which is the passion for revenge. If, how- 
ever, the action is brought for some capital or serious offense, we 
require that the accuser be one who comes into court without a 
burning desire for revenge or resentment over private injury, 
but having in mind only to prevent the efforts of a destructive 
man from doing harm to society. For if you remove a vengeful 
mind, that command which forbids revenge to Christians is not 
broken. 

But, some will object, not only are they forbidden to desire 
revenge, but they are also bidden to wait upon the hand of the 
Lord, who promises that he will be present to avenge the op- 
pressed and afflicted [Rom. 12:19]; while those who seek aid from 
the magistrate, either for themselves or for others, anticipate 
all the vengeance of the Heavenly Protector. Not at all! For we 
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must consider that the magistrate’s revenge is not man’s but 
God’s, which he extends and exercises, as Paul says [Rom. 13:4], 
through the ministry of man for our good. 


20. The Christian endures insults, but with amity and equity 
defends the public interest* 

"We are not in any more disagreement with Christ’s words 
in which he forbids us to resist evil, and commands us to turn 
the right cheek to him who has struck the left, and to give our 
cloak to him who has taken away our coat [Matt. 5:39-40].4 He 
indeed wills that the hearts of his people so utterly recoil from 
any desire to retaliate that they should rather allow double in- 
jury to be done them than desire to pay it back. And we are not 
leading them away from this forbearance. For truly, Christians 
ought to be a kind of men born to bear slanders and injuries, 
open to the malice, deceits, and mockeries of wicked men. And 
not that only, but they ought to bear patiently all these evils. 
That is, they should have such complete spiritual composure 
that, having received one offense, they make ready for another, 
promising themselves throughout life nothing but the bearing of 
a perpetual cross. Meanwhile, let them also ‘do good to those who 
do them harm, and bless those who curse them [Luke 6:28; cf. 
Matt. 5:44], and (this is their only victory) strive to conquer evil 
with good [Rom. 12:21]. So minded, they will not seek an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, as the Pharisees taught their dis- 
ciples to desire revenge, but, as we are instructed by Christ, they 
will so suffer their body to be maimed, and their possessions to be 
maliciously seized, that they will forgive and voluntarily pardon 
those wrongs as soon as they have been inflicted upon them [Matt. 
5:38 ff.]. 

Yet bis equity and moderateness of their minds will not pre- 
vent them from using the help of the magistrate in preserving 
their own possessions, while maintaining friendliness toward their 
enemies; or zealous for public welfare, from demanding the pun- 
ishment of a guilty and pestilent man, who, they know, can be 
changed only by,death. ‘For Augustine truly interprets the pur- 
pose of all these precepts. The righteous and godly man should 
be ready patiently to bear the malice of those whom he desires 
to become good, in order to increase the number of good men— 
not to add himself to the number of the bad by a malice like 
theirs. Secondly, these precepts pertain more to the preparation 
of the heart which is within than to the work which is done in 


42 Cf. the Schleitheim Confession, art. iv, Zwingli, Opera, ed. Schuler and Schul- 
thess III. 395; tr. Jackson, Selected Works of Zwingli, pp. 188 f. 
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the open, in order that patience of mind and good will be kept 
in secret, but that we may openly do what we see may benefit 
those whom we ought to wish well.# 


ar. Paul condemns a litigious spirit, but not all litigation* 

*But the usual objection—that Paul has condemned lawsuits 
altogether—is also false [I Cor. 6:5—8]. It can easily be understood 
from his words that there was an immoderate rage for litigation 
in the church of the Corinthians—even to the point that they 
exposed to the scoffing and evilspeaking of the impious the gospel 
of Christ and the whole religion they professed. Paul first criti- 
cized them for disgracing the gospel among believers by the in- 
temperateness of their quarrels. Secondly, he rebuked them also 
for contending in this way among themselves, brethren with 
brethren. For they were so far from bearing wrongs that they 
greedily panted after one another’s possessions, and without cause 
assailed and inflicted loss upon one another. Therefore, Paul 
inveighs against that mad lust to go to law, not simply against 
all controversies. 

But he brands it a fault or weakness for them not to accept 
the loss of their goods, rather than to endeaver to keep them, 
even to the point of strife. “That is, when they were so easily 
aroused by every loss, and dashed to the court and to lawsuits 
over the least causes, he speaks of this as proof that their minds 
are too prone to anger, and not enough disposed to patience. 
“Christians ought indeed so to conduct themselves that they al- 
ways prefer to yield their own right rather than go into a court, 
from which they can scarcely get away without a heart stirred and 
kindled to hatred of their brother. But when any man sees that 
without loss of love he can defend his own property, the loss 
of which would be a heavy expense to him, he does not offend 
against this statement of Paul, if he has recourse to law. To 
sum up (as we said at the beginning“), love will give every man 
the best counsel. Everything undertaken apart from love and all 
disputes that go beyond it, we regard as incontrovertibly unjust 
and impious. 


(Obedience, with reverence, due even unjust rulers, 22-29) 
22. Deference 

"The first duty of subjects toward their magistrates is to think 
most honorably of their office,** which they recognize as a juris- 


*8 Augustine, Letters cxxxviii. g. 12-13 (MPL 33. 530; tr. FC go. 44 f.). 
+4 Sec. 18, above. 
*5 Cf. Cicero, Laws III. ii. 5 (LCL edition, pp. 46: £.). 
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diction bestowed by God, and on that account to esteem and 
reverence them as ministers and representatives of God. For you 
may find some who very respectfully yield themselves to their 
magistrates and desire somebody whom they can obey, because 
they know that such is expedient for public welfare; nevertheless, 
they regard magistrates only as a kind of necessary evil. But Peter 
requires something more of us when he commands that the king 
be honored [I Peter 2:17]; as does Solomon when he teaches that 
God and king are to be feared [Prov. 24:21]. For Peter, in the 
word ‘‘to honor’ includes a sincere and candid opinion of the 
king. Solomon, yoking the king with God, shows that the king is 
full of a holy reverence and dignity. There is also that famous 
saying in Paul: that we should obey “not only because of wrath, 
but because of conscience” [Rom. 13:5, cf. Vg.]. By this he means 
that subjects should be led not by fear alone of princes and rulers 
to remain in subjection under them (as they commonly yield to 
an armed enemy who sees that vengeance is promptly taken if 
they resist), but because they are showing obedience to God 
himself when they give it to them; since the rulers’ power is 
from God. 

‘I am not discussing the men themselves, as if a mask of 
dignity covered foolishness, or sloth, or cruelty, as well as wicked 
morals full of infamous deeds, and thus acquired for vices the 
praise of virtues; but I say that the order itself is worthy of such 
honor and reverence that those who are rulers are esteemed 
among us, and receive reverence out of respect for their lordship. 


23. Obedience 

*From this also something else follows: that, with hearts in- 
clined to reverence their rulers, the subjects should prove their 
obedience toward them, whether by obeying their proclamations, 
or by paying taxes, or by undertaking public offices and burdens 
which pertain to the common defense, or by executing any other 
commands of theirs. ‘Let every soul,” says Paul, ‘“‘be subject to 
the higher powers. . . . For he who resists authority, resists what 
God has ordained.” [Rom. 13:1-2, Vg.] “Remind them,” he writes 
to Titus, ‘‘to be subject to principalities and powers, to obey 
magistrates, to be ready for every good work.” [Titus 3:1, cf. Vg.] 
And Peter says, ‘““Be subject to every human creature*™* (or rather, 
as I translate it, ordinance) *for the Lord’s sake, whether it be to 
the king, as supreme, or unto governors who are sent through 
him to punish evildoers, but to praise doers of good.” {I Peter 


40x The phrase in parentheses following is an addition of 1545. 
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2:13-14.]* Now, in order that they may prove that they are not 
pretending subjection, but are sincerely and heartily subjects, 
Paul adds that they should commend to God the safety and pros- 
perity of those under whom they live. “I urge,” he says, “that 
supplications, prayers, intercessions, and thanksgivings be made 
for all men, for kings, and all that are in authority, that we may 
lead a quiet and peaceable life, with all godliness and honesty.” 
{I Tim. 2:1-2, cf. Vg.] 

Let no man deceive himself here. For since the magistrate 
cannot be resisted without God being resisted at the same time, 
even though it seems that an unarmed magistrate can be despised 
with impunity, still God is armed to avenge mightily this con- 
tempt toward himself. 

Moreover, under this obedience I include the restraint which 
private citizens ought to bid themselves keep in public, that they 
may not deliberately intrude in public affairs, or pointlessly in- 
vade the magistrate’s office, or undertake anything at all politi- 
cally. If anything in a public ordinance requires amendment, let 
them not raise a tumult, or put their hands to the task—all of 
them ought to keep their hands bound in this respect—but let 
them commit the matter to the judgment of the magistrate, whose 
hand alone here is free. I mean, let them not venture on anything 
without a command. For when the ruler gives his command, 
private citizens receive public authority. For as the counselors 
are commonly called the ears and eyes of the prince,” so may 
one reasonably speak of those whom he has appointed by. his 
command to do things, as the hands of the prince. 


24. Obedience is also due the unjust magistrate 

*But since we have so far been describing a magistrate who 
truly is what he is called, that is, a father of his country,* and, 
as the poet expresses it, shepherd of his people, guardian of 
peace, protector of righteousness, and avenger of innocence—he 


4¢ Calvin’s rendering here of I Peter 2:13~14 differs considerably from VG, and 
in less degree from his own Latin text in the Commentary on I Peter. Cf. 
Geneva Bible and KJV. 

47 Xenophon, Cyropaedia VIII. ii. 10 (LCL edition, II. 336 f.). 

48 Homer, Odyssey 1i. 234: Odysseus is “gentle as a father to his people” (LCL 
Odyssey I. 52 £.); Seneca uses the expression pater patriae in De clementia I. 
xiv. 2 (LCL edition, pp. 398f.); Calvin, Comm. Seneca De clementia I. xiv 
(CR V. 106). 

49 Homer, Iliad ii. 243: Agamemnon is “a shepherd of his people” (LCL Iliad 
I. 68 f.); Cicero, Pro Sestio xxx. 65 (LCL edition, pp. 122 f.). Quintilian, in 
Institutes of Oratory VIII. vi. 17, 18 (LCL Quintilian III. giof.), cautions 
against this trite metaphor in pleading a case. 
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who does not approve of such government must rightly be re- 
garded as insane. 

But it is the example of nearly all ages that some princes are 
careless about all those things to which they ought to have given 
heed, and, far from all care, lazily take their pleasure. Others, 
intent upon their own business, put up for sale laws, privileges, 
judgments, and letters of favor. Others drain the common people 
of their money, and afterward lavish it on insane largesse. Still 
others exercise sheer robbery, plundering houses, raping virgins 
and matrons, and slaughtering the innocent. 

Consequently, many cannot be persuaded that they ought to 
recognize these as princes and to obey their authority as far as 
possible. For in such great disgrace, and among such crimes, so 
alien to the office not only of a magistrate but also of a man, 
they discern no appearance of the image of God which ought to 
have shone in the magistrate; while they see no trace of that 
minister of God, who had been appointed to praise the good, and 
to punish the evil [cf. I Peter 2:14, Vg.]. Thus, they also do not 
recognize as ruler him whose dignity and authority Scripture 
commends to us. Indeed, this inborn feeling has always been 
in the minds of men to hate and curse tyrants as much as to love 
and venerate lawful kings. 


25. The wicked ruler a judgment of God* 

But if we look to God’s Word, it will lead us farther. We 
are not only subject to the authority of princes who perform 
their office toward us uprightly and faithfully as they ought, 
but also to the authority of all who, by whatever means, have 
got control of affairs, even though they perform not a whit of 
the princes’ office. For despite the Lord’s testimony that the 
magistrate’s office is the highest gift of his beneficence to preserve 
the safety of men, and despite his appointment of bounds to the 
magistrates—he still declares at the same time that whoever they 
may be, they have their authority solely from him. Indeed, he 
says that those who rule for the public benefit are true patterns 
and evidences of this beneficence of his; that they who rule un- 
justly and incompetently have been raised up by him to punish 
the wickedness of the people; that all equally have been endowed 
with that holy majesty with which he has invested lawful power. 

I shall proceed no farther until I have added some Sure testi- 
monies of this thing. Yet, we need not labor to prove that a 
wicked king is the Lord’s wrath upon the earth [Job 34:30, Vg.; 
Hos. 13:11; Isa. 3:4; 10:5; Deut. 28:29], for I believe no man 
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will contradict me; and thus nothing more would be said of a 
king than of a robber who seizes your possessions, of an adulterer 
who pollutes your marriage bed, or of a murderer who seeks to 
kill you. For Scripture reckons all such calamities among God’s 
curses. 

But let us, rather, pause here to prove this, which does not so 
easily settle in men’s minds. In a very wicked man utterly un- 
worthy of all honor, provided he has the public power in his 
hands, that noble and divine power resides which the Lord has by 
his Word given to the ministers of his justice and judgment. Ac- 
cordingly, he should be held in the same reverence and esteem 
by his subjects, in so far as public obedience is concerned, in 
which they would hold the best of kings if he were given to them. 


26. Obedience to bad kings required in Scripture* 

*First, I should like my readers to note and carefully observe 
that providence of God, which the Scriptures with good reason 
so often recall to us, and its special operation in distributing 
kingdoms and appointing what kings he pleases. In Daniel, the 
Lord changes times and successions of times, removes kings and 
sets them up [Dan. 2:21, 37]. Likewise: ‘‘to the end that the living 
may know that the Most High rules the kingdom of men, and 
gives it to whom he will” [Dan. 4:17; cf. ch. 4:14, Vg.]. Although 
Scripture everywhere abounds with such passages, this prophecy 
particularly swarms with them. Now it is well enough known 
what kind of king Nebuchadnezzar was, who conquered Jerusa- 
lem—a strong invader and destroyer of others. Nevertheless, the 
Lord declares in Ezekiel that He has given him the land of Egypt 
for the service he had done him in devastating it [Fzek. 29: 
1g-20|. And Daniel said to him: “You, O king, are a king of 
kings, to whom the God of heaven has given the kingdom, power- 
ful, mighty, and glorious; to you, I say, he has given also all 
lands where the sons of men dwell, beasts of the forest and birds 
of the air: these he has given into your hand and made you rule 
over them” [Dan. 2:37--38, cf. Vg.]. Again, Daniel says to Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s son Belshazzar: ‘“The Most High God gave Nebu- 
chadnezzar, your father, kingship and magnificence, honor and 
glory; and because of the magnificence that he gave him, all peo- 
ples, tribes, and tongues were trembling and fearful before him” 
{Dan. 5:18-19, cf. Vg.]. When we hear that a king has been or- 
dained by God, let us at once call to mind those heavenly edicts 
with regard to honoring and fearing a king; then we shall not 
hesitate to hold a most wicked tyrant in the place where the Lord 
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has deigned to set him. Samuel, when he warned the people of 
Israel what sort of things they would suffer from their kings, said: 
“This shall be the right of the king that will reign over you: 
he will take your sons and put them to his chariot to make them 
his horsemen and to plow his fields and reap his harvest, and 
make his weapons. He will take your daughters to be perfumers 
and cooks and bakers. Finally, he will take your fields, your vine- 
yards, and your best olive trees and will give them to his servants. 
He will take the tenth of your grain and of your vineyards, and 
will give it to his eunuchs and servants. He will take your men- 
servants, maidservants, and asses and set them to his work. He 
will take the tenth of your flocks and you will be his servants” 
{i Sam, 8:11—17, with omissions; cf. Hebrew]. Surely, the kings 
would not do this by legal right, since the law trained them to 
all restraint [Deut. 17:16 ff.]. But it was called a right in relation 
to the people, for they had to obey it and were not allowed to 
resist. It is as if Samuel had said: The willfulness of kings will 
run to excess, but it will not-be your part to restrain it; you will 
have only this left to you: to obey their commands and hearken 
to their word. 


27. The case of Nebuchadnezzar in Jer., ch. 27* 

*But in Jeremiah, especially, there is a memorable passage, 
which (although rather long) it will not trouble me to quote 
because it very clearly defines this whole question. “I have made 
the earth and men, says the Lord, and the animals which are 
upon the face of the earth, with my great strength and out- 
stretched arm; and I give it to him who is pleasing in my eyes. 
Now, therefore, I have givén all these lands into the hand of 
Nebuchadnezzar . . . my servant. . .. All the nations and great 
kings shall serve him... , until the time of his own land comes. 

.. And it shall be that any nation and kingdom that will not 
serve the king of Babylon, I shall visit that nation with sword, 
famine, and pestilence. . . . Therefore, serve the king of Babylon 
and live.” [Jer. 27:5-8, 17, cf. Vg.] We see how much obedience 
the Lord willed to be paid to that abominable and cruel tyrant 
for no other reason than that he possessed the kingship. But it 
was by heavenly decree that he had been set upon the throne of 
the kingdom and assumed into kingly majesty, which it would be 
unlawful to violate. If we have continually present to our minds 
and before our eyes the fact that even the most worthless kings 
are appointed by the same decree by which the authority of all 
kings is established, those seditious thoughts will never enter our 
minds that a king should be treated according to his merits, and 
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that it is unfair that we should show ourselves subjects to him 
who, on his part, does not show himself a king to us.*° 


28. General testimonies of Scripture on the sanctity of the royal 
person* 

*It is vain for anyone to object that that command was peculiar 
to the Israelites. For we must note with what reason the Lord 
confirms it: “I have given,” he says, “the kingdom to Nebuchad- 
nezzar” [Jer. 27:6, cf. Vg.]. ““Therefore, serve him and live.” [Jer. 
27:17, cf. Vg.|] Let us not doubt that we ought to serve him to 
whom it is evident that the kingdom has been given. And when 
once the Lord advances any man to kingly rank, he attests to us 
his determination that he would have him reign. For there are 
general testimonies of Scripture concerning this. Solomon, in 
the twenty-eighth chapter of The Proverbs, says: ‘Because of the 
iniquity of the land there are many princes” [Prov. 28:2 p.]. 
Likewise, the twelfth chapter of Job: “He takes away subjection 
from kings, and girds them again with a girdle” [Job 12:18 p.]. 
Once this has been admitted, nothing remains but that we should 
serve and live. 

*In Jeremiah the prophet, there is also another command of 
the Lord by which he enjoins his people to seek the peace of 
Babylon, where they have been sent as captives, and to pray to 
the Lord on its behalf, for in its peace will be their peace [Jer. 
29:7]. Behold, the Israelites, divested of all their possessions, 
driven from their homes, led away into exile, and cast into piti- 
able bondage, are commanded to pray for the prosperity of their 
conqueror—not as we are commanded in other passages to pray 
for our persecutors [cf. Matt. 5:44], but in order that his kingdom 
may be preserved safe and peaceful, that under him they too may 
prosper. So David, already designated king by God’s ordination 
and anointed with his holy oil, when he was persecuted by Saul 
without deserving it, still regarded the head of his assailant as in- 
violable, because the Lord had sanctified it with the honor of 
the kingdom. ‘“The Lord forbid,” he said, “that I should do this 
thing before the Lord, to my lord, the Lord’s anointed, to put 
forth my hand against him, since he is the Lord’s anointed.” [I 
Sam. 24:6, cf. Vg.] Again: “My soul has spared you; and I have 
said, ‘I shall not put forth my hand against my lord, for he is 
the Lord’s anointed’ ” [I Sam. 24:11, cf. Vg.]. Again: “Who will 


so Zwingli, Auslegen und Griinde der Schlussreden (1523), art. xlii (CR Zwingli 
Il. 342 ff.). Cf. H. Strohl, “Le Droit a4 la résistance d’aprés les conceptions 
protestantes,” Revue d'histoire et de philosophie religieuses X (1930), 126— 
144. 
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put forth his hand against the anointed of the Lord and be inno- 
cent? ... The Lord lives; unless the Lord strike him, or the day 
come for him to die, or he fall in battle, the Lord forbid that I 
should put forth my hand against the Lord’s anointed” [I Sam. 
26:9—11, cf. Vg.]. 


29. It is not the part of subjects but of God to vindicate the 
right* 

"We owe this attitude of reverence and therefore of piety to- 
ward all our rulers in the highest degree, whatever they may be 
like. I therefore the more often repeat this: that we should learn 
not to examine the men themselves, but take it as enough that 
they bear, by the Lord’s will, a character upon which he has 
imprinted and engraved an inviolable majesty. 

But (you will say) rulers owe responsibilities in turn to their 
subjects. This I have already admitted. But if you conclude from 
this that service ought to be rendered only to just governors, you 
are reasoning foolishly. For husbands are also bound to their 
wives, and parents to their children, by mutual responsibilities. 
Suppose parents and husbands depart from their duty. Suppose 
parents show themselves so hard and intractable to their children, 
whom they are forbidden to provoke to anger [Eph. 6:4], that by 
their rigor they tire them beyond measure. Suppose husbands most 
despitefully use their wives, whom they are commanded to love 
[Eph. 5:25] and to spare as weaker vessels [I Peter 3:7]. Shall 
either children be less obedient to their parents or wives to their 
husbands? They are still subject even to those who are wicked and 
undutiful. 

Indeed, all ought to try not to “look at the bag hanging from 
their back,’’*! that is, not to inquire about another’s duties, but 
every man should keep in mind that one duty which is his own. 
This ought particularly to apply to those who have been put 
under the power of others. Therefore, if we are cruelly tormented 
by a savage prince, if we are greedily despoiled by one who is 
avaricious or wanton, if we are neglected by a slothful one, if 
finally we are vexed for piety’s sake by one who is impious and 
sacrilegious, let us first be mindful of our own misdeeds, which 
without doubt are chastised by such whips of the Lord [cf. Dan. 
9:7]. ‘By this, humility will restrain our impatience. >Let us then 
also call this thought to mind, that it is not for us to remedy such 


51 Cf. Catullus xxii. 21: “Sed non videmus manticae quod in tergo est” (LCL 
Catullus, p. 26); cf. Horace, Satires II. iii. 298 f. (LCL edition, pp. 178 £.), 
reflecting Aesop’s fable of the two wallets, the one in view containing the 
faults of others, the one unseen, our own. 
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evils; that only this remains, to implore the Lord’s help, in whose 
hand are the hearts of kings, and the changing of kingdoms 
[Prov. 21:1 p.].52 “He is God who will stand in the assembly of 
the gods, and will judge in the midst of the gods.” [Ps. 82:1 p.] 
Before His face all kings shall fall and be crushed, and all the 
judges of the earth, that have not kissed his anointed [Ps. 2:10- 
11], and all those who have written unjust laws to oppress the 
poor in judgment and to do violence to the cause of the lowly, 
to prey upon widows and rob the fatherless [Isa. 10:1-2, cf. Vg.]. 


(Constitutional magistrates, however, ought to check the tyr- 

anny of kings; obedience to God comes first, 30-31) 
30. When God intervenes, it is sometimes by unwitting agents* 

>Here are revealed his goodness, his power, and his providence. 
For sometimes he raises up open avengers from among his serv- 
ants, and arms them with his command to punish the wicked 
government and deliver his people, oppressed in unjust ways, 
from miserable calamity. Sometimes he directs to this end the 
rage of men with other intentions and other endeavors. Thus 
he delivered the people of Israel from the tyranny of Pharaoh 
through Moses [Ex. 3:7—10]; from the violence of Chusan, king of 
Syria, through Othniel [Judg. 3:9]; and from other servitudes 
through other kings or judges. “’Thus he tamed the pride of 
Tyre by the Egyptians, the insolence of the Egyptians by the 
Assyrians, the fierceness of the Assyrians by the Chaldeans; the 
arrogance of Babylon by the Medes and Persians, after Cyrus had 
already subjugated the Medes. The ungratefulness of the kings 
of Judah and Israel and their impious obstinancy toward his 
many benefits, he sometimes by the Assyrians, sometimes *by the 
Babylonians, crushed and afflicted—although not all in the same 
way. 

For the first kind of men, when they had been sent by God’s 
lawful calling to carry out such acts, in taking up arms against 
kings, did not at all violate that majesty which is implanted in 
kings by God’s ordination; but, armed from heaven, they sub- 
dued the lesser power with the greater, just as it is lawful for 
kings to punish their subordinates. But the latter kind of men, 
although they were directed by God’s hand whither he pleased, 
and executed his work unwittingly, yet planned in their minds 
to do nothing but an evil act. 


52 To this point Calvin has recommended to those under bad rulers only pa- 
tience and prayer. The previous sentences evidently reflect conditions in 
France at the time of writing (1535). The hope of relief, from divine inter- 
vention and human agency, will now find vigorous expression. 
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31. Constitutional defenders of the people’s freedom* 

*But however these deeds of men are judged in themselves, still 
the Lord accomplished his work through them alike when he 
broke the bloody scepters of arrogant kings and when he over- 
turned intolerable governments. Let the princes hear and be 
afraid. 

But we must, in the meantime, be very careful not to despise 
or violate that authority of magistrates, full of venerable majesty, 
which God has established by the weightiest decrees, even though 
it may reside with the most unworthy men, who defile it as much 
as they can with their own wickedness. For, if the correction of 
unbridled despotism is the Lord’s to avenge, let us not at once 
think that it is entrusted to us, to whom no command has been 
given except to obey and suffer. 


58 “Audiant principes, et terreantur’—a startling and powerful phrase: but it 
does not threaten revolution. It is God that princes are to fear. 

54 This packed sentence, which was to prove powerfully influential, deserves 
close attention. See especially Doumergue, Calvin V. s500~502, and cf. 
Doumergue’s numerous citations from Calvin’s letters and commentaries, 
ibid., pp. 487-494, 499. It is of interest that Zwingli, in his treatise Der Hirt 
(The Pastor) (1524), states that as the Spartans had their ephors, the Romans 
their tribunes, and the German towns their guild masters, with authority to 
check the higher rulers, so God has provided pastors to stand on guard for 
the people (CR Zwingli III. 36). This passage may have been known to 
Calvin, though indirectly, since it was in German. From his reiterated warn- 
ings against resistance to tyrants by “‘private persons,” Calvin turns here with 
startling abruptness to approve, and solemnly urge, action by a constituted 
magistracy to protect the liberties of the people. As historical examples of 
such “populares magistratus,” he cites, with some justification, the ephors of 
Sparta, the tribunes of Rome, and the demarchs of Athens, who were all 
elected to office by annual popular vote. Cf. Comm. Micah 5:5: “Hic demum 
maxime optabilis status populi creart omnibus suffragiis pastores.” Kingship 
by hereditary right does not seem to be in accordance with liberty; a well- 
ordered government is one derived from the general vote, “communibus 
omnium suffragiis’ (CR XLII. 374). “Perhaps,” he says here, there is a 
parallel in the three estates of modern nations. The “perhaps” is natural for 
his own France where, when he wrote this, the estates had not met for thirty 
years, and had still not met when he repeated it in 1559. He must have been 
aware that nearly all other national governments, from Spain to Norway, 
had representative bodies or parliaments more or less effectively and regu- 
larly functioning, capable of acting to restrain monarchical absolutism or 
tyranny. Calvin seems to be summoning them to assume the duty of caring 
for the people’s interests, and preserving to the people the. “inestimable 
boon” of liberty. Cf. CR XXIX. 544; XXX. 185; McNeill, “The Democratic 
Element in Calvin’s Thought,” Church History XVIII (1949), pp. 162-166, 
and the studies there cited. The demand for a meeting of the estates of 
France became characteristic of Huguenot political writings such as the 
Franco-Gallia of Calvin’s friend, Francis Hotman (1573; tr. Lord Moles- 
worth, 2d ed., 1721); the Defense Against Tyrants (1579), by “Junius Brutus” 
—probably. a joint work of Hubert Languet and Philip du Plessis-Mornay 
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I am speaking all the while of private individuals. For if there 
are now any magistrates of the people, appointed to restrain the 
willfulness of kings (as in ancient times the ephors were set 
against the Spartan kings, or the tribunes of the people against 
the Roman consuls, or the demarchs against the senate of the 
Athenians; and perhaps, as things now are, such power as the 
three estates exercise in every realm when they hold their chief 
assemblies), I am so far from forbidding them to withstand, in 
accordance with their duty, the fierce licentiousness of kings, 
that, if they wink at kings who violently fall upon and assault 
the lowly common folk, I declare that their dissimulation in- 
volves nefarious perfidy, because they dishonestly betray the free- 
dom of the people, of which they know that they have been ap- 
pointed protectors by God’s ordinance.” 


(English edition, ed. H. Laski); and Pierre Jurieu’s Sighs of Enslaved France 
Aspiring Toward Liberty (1689-1690). The influence of this passage can also 
be traced in John Ponet’s radical Shorte Treatise of Politick Power (1556; 
see W. S. Hudson's edition) in George Buchanan’s De jure regni apud Scot- 
tos (1579) (tr. C. F. Arrowood, The Powers of the Crown in Scotland) and in 
the Lex Rex of Samuel Rutherford (1644). Cf. P. Mesnard, L’Essor de la 
philosophie politique au sixiéme siécle en France, pp. 330-336, 347-359. 
The weighty treatise of Johannes Althusius, Politica methodice digesta 
(1603), develops the main political conceptions of Calvin: see especially the 
Harvard lectures of P. S. Gerbrandy, National and International Stability: 
Althusius, Grotius, Van Vollenhoven. The position of John Knox is well 
illustrated in his History of the Reformation in Scotland in the account of 
his debate with Lethington, 1564, in which Knox cited the Magdeburg Con- 
fession (“Apology of Marburg”’) issued in resistance to Charles V, 1550, while 
his fellow minister John Craig presented a document in which the Domini- 
cans of Bologna defended their resistance to the pope, 1554 (see W. C. Dick- 
enson’s edition, II. 127-134). The Magdeburg (Lutheran) statement affirms 
the duty of armed resistance to a ruler who violates the law of God. The 
Dominican thesis, which Craig had heard successfully defended at the Uni- 
versity of Bologna, in more feudal terms declares that ‘‘all rulers, whether 
supreme or inferior, ought to be reformed or deposed” when they violate 
their sworn promises to their subjects. Knox, in using the Magdeburg docu- 
ment, was in effect reaffirming an uncompromising doctrine of resistance that 
had been expressed in his pamphlet On the Monstrous Regiment of Women 
(1558). Elizabeth I came to the throne when this fiery pamphlet was newly 

ublished, and it was a cause of her alienation from Geneva. Calvin’s em- 

arrassment over this incident is shown in his letter to Cecil (winter, 1559) 
in which he disapproves the pamphlet and disclaims any prior knowledge of 
it (Zurich Letters, 2 ser., pp. 34 ff). Cf. Doumergue, Calvin V. 486-512; H. 
Strohl, “Le Droit a la résistance,” pp. 131 ff. In general, Calvin carefully 
guards against any endorsement of popular revolutionary action, but in some 
instances his language is less guarded. See, for example, his Comm. Daniel 
(1561), lecture xxx, on Dan. 6:22, where he says: ‘‘For earthly princes lay 
aside their power when they rise up against God, and are unworthy to be 
reckoned among the number of mankind. We ought, rather, utterly to defy 
them [conspuere in tpsorum capita, lit., ‘to spit-on their heads’”’} than to obey 
them’ (CR XLI. 25). 
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32. Obedience to man must not become disobedience to God 
*But in that obedience which we have shown to be due the 

authority of rulers, we are always to make this exception, indeed, 

to observe it as primary, that such obedience is never to lead us 
away from obedience to him, to whose will the desires of all 
kings ought to be subject, to whose decrees all their commands 
ought to yield, to whose majesty their scepters ought to be sub- 
mitted.°> And how absurd would it be that in satisfying men you 
should incur the displeasure of him for whose sake you obey men 
themselves! The Lord, therefore, is the King of Kings, who, when 
he has opened his sacred mouth, must alone be heard, before all 
and above all men; next to him we are subject to those men who 
are in authority over us, but only in him. If they command any- 
thing against him, let it go unesteemed. And here let us not be 
concerned about all that dignity which the magistrates possess; 
for no harm is done to it when it is humbled before that singular 
and truly supreme power of God. *On this consideration, Daniel 
denies that he has committed any offense against the king when 
he has not obeyed his impious edict [Dan. 6:22-23, Vg.]. For the 
king had exceeded his limits, and had not only been a wrong- 
doer against men, but, in lifting up his horns against God, had 
himselt abrogated his power.** Conversely, the Israelites are con- 
demned because they were too obedient to the wicked proclama- 
tion of the king [Hos. 5:13]. For when Jeroboam molded the 
golden calves, they, to please him, forsook God’s Temple and 
turned to new superstitions [I Kings 12:30]. With the same readi- 
ness, their descendants complied with the decrees of their kings. 

The prophet sharply reproaches them for embracing the king’s 

edicts [Hos. 5:11]. Far, indeed, is the pretense of modesty from 

deserving praise, a false modesty with which the court flatterers 
cloak themselves and deceive the simple, while they deny that 
it is lawful for them to refuse anything imposed by their kings. 

As if God had made over his right to mortal men, giving them 

the rule over mankind! Or as if earthly power were diminished 

when it is subjected to its Author, in whose presence even the 
heavenly powers tremble as suppliants! *] know with what great 
and present peril this constancy is menaced, because kings bear 

65 Cf. II. viii. 38. 

58 This sentence begins an addition of 1559, ending with “tremble as suppli- 
ants,” below. Here, referring to Dan. 6:22 (cf. sec. 31, note 54), Calvin does 
not anticipate the strong phrase of the commentary. Yet he firmly requires 
a courageous disobedience to the “impious edicts” of ungodly rulers. It is his 
final emphatic admonition that obedience to the political powers, which he 


has repeatedly enjoined, must not deflect the Christian from “piety” or com- 
promise his obedience to the King of Kings. 
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defiance with the greatest displeasure, whose “‘wrath is a mes- 
senger of death” ([Piov. 16:14], says Solomon. But since this edict 
has been proclaimed by the heavenly herald, Peter—“We must 
obey God rather than men” [Acts 5:29]—let us comfort ourselves 
with the thought that we are rendering that obedience which the 
Lord requires when we suffer anything rather than turn aside 
from piety. And that our courage may not grow faint, Paul pricks 
us with another goad: That we have been redeemed by Christ 
at So great a price as our redemption cost him, so that we should 
not enslave ourselves to the wicked desires of men—much less be 
subject to their impiety [I Cor. 7:23]. 
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NoTE ON THE BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND INDEXES 


In the Introduction, reference is made to the history of indexes to the Institutes. 
Even before the final Latin edition during Calvin’s lifetime (1559) was reached, the 
author realized the need for comprehensive tables and indexes to lay open the sub- 
jects treated (especially in the editions of 1553 and 1554) and the Scriptural passages 
used in the work; from Marlorat onward, efforts were made to correct and expand 
these helps. After his time a notable subject index was produced for the Elzevir edi- 
tion, promptly copied and corrected in the Schipper (Amsterdam) edition. Tholuck 
reprinted this index and Henry Beveridge translated it for his English version of 
1845. Baum, Cunitz, and Reuss incorporated entries from CR Calvin I and II in their 
Latin Index (CR XXII) of the first half of Calvin’s Works. Fresh subject indexes have 
been produced by Weber (German) and Cadier (French) which in approach afford 
interesting contrasts to each other. The compiler of the present Subject Index (Index 
II]) owes a debt to all previous indexers, but has added a substantial number of new 
subject entries in the following main classes: (1) additional entries for subjects previ- 
ously indexed, (2) historical topics previously not covered, (3) persistent and charac- 
teristic Calvinian figures of speech discussed in the notes, (4) topics illustrative of 
Calvin’s vocabulary (in so far as English titles can reflect the Latin usage). Where 
these entries are the subject of notes, the note number is carried after the book, chap- 
ter, and section reference. The result is the fullest index of the contents of the Insti- 
tutes yet published, although it is in no sense of the word a concordance. 
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While the Subject Index is the key to the content of this great treatise, it is to be 
used in close connection with the other specialized indexes. 

Two indexes are chiefly concerned with Calvin’s documentation and with parallels 
and contrasts to his thought. The first of these is the Biblical References (Index 1), 
which rests, independent of previous compilations, upon the Scripture references 
cited in the present translation. A full explanation concerning the Scriptural Index 
is found at the beginning of it. A second Scriptural index—to the citations made in 
the notes—was compiled, but deemed unnecessary for the present edition. 

The second index concerned primarily with Calvin’s documentation and with 
parallels and contrasts to his thought is the Author and Source Index (Index II). 
To keep it within limits, the compiler included, with a few exceptions, only refer- 
ences to authors earlier than, or contemporaneous with, Calvin. A comparison of it 
with Cadier’s Index (Table des auteurs cités), the only previous attempt to reflect 
in index form something of the copious Barth and Niesel documentation, will dis- 
close omissions in both lists. Smits, Vol. II, has been invaluable in enlarging the 
references to Augustine, but here many entries have been consolidated, or omitted 
as mere extra parallels. As a scholarly tool, marginal references to Peter Martyr 
Vermigli’s Loci communes have been adapted from the Vautrollier edition of the 
Institutes. It is hoped that users will find the Author and Source Index sufficiently 
comprehensive for most purposes. 

Closely allied to the Author and Source Index is the Index of Names and Places 
(Index IV), which is so extensive that it was felt advisable to treat it as a separate 
entity. Where these indexes overlap, all references are carried in the Author and 
Source Index, but in each case a “‘see-reference” is carried in the Index of Names and 
Places. 

An arbitrary division between works (cited in the footnotes) to the time of Calvin 
and those of the post-Calvinian era had to be made. The latter are carried in Bibli- 
ography II, with no attempt at further indexing (outside of the Introduction). Com- 
ments on the bibliographies will be found below. 

Three language indexes are provided for scholarly users of the present edition. 
The Hebrew (Index V) and Greek (Index VI) tables have been collated with those of 
CR XXII, but a number of additions (chiefly strong allusions without explicit men- 
tion of the word) can be noted. To these has been appended a list of Latin words and 
phrases which are referred to in the footnotes (Index VII). While no complete key to 
Calvin’s Latin, this last index notes some of the crucial words in his vocabulary and 
signals their contexts as well as the footnotes that deal with them. In Indexes V-VII, 
all entries are carried in the form in which they appear in the Institutes (if quoted 
there); words to which allusion only is made are carried in the normal dictionary 
form of entry. To conserve space in these indexes, the usual method of identifying 
passages in the Institutes through the use of both Roman and Arabic numerals is 
abandoned in favor of Arabic numerals alone to indicate book, chapter, and section. 

There remain for comment the two bibliographies. Bibliography I, divided into 
four classes, has to do with the Institutes itself, and lists in chronological order the 
books referred to in the Introduction. Sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Latin and 
French editions are listed in Bibliography Ia; in Bibliography Ib later Latin and 
French editions are entered; Bibliography Ic is concerned with translations; while 
Bibliography Id attempts a comprehensive listing of abridgments of the Institutes in 
various languages. 

Bibliography II gathers in alphabetical order such titles of post-Calvinian works 
as are cited in the footnotes, together with a few modern editions of earlier authors. 

The compiler has seriously aimed to make the list both accurate and comprehen- 
sive. It will be appreciated if faults detected by readers are reported to the publishers. 
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EDITIONS OF THE Institutes AND OF TRANSLATIONS 
AND ABRIDGMENTS OF IT, MENTIONED IN THE 
INTRODUCTION AND FOOTNOTES 


A. Latin and French Editions of the Institutes of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 


Christianae religionis institutio .. . (a) 
Basel: Platter and Lasius, 1536 

Institutio Christianae Religionis .. . (b) 
Strasbourg: Rihel, 1539 

Institution de la Religion Chrestienne ... 
Geneva: Girard, 154t 

Institutio Christianae Religionis . . . (c) 
Strasbourg: Rihel, 1543 

Institutio Christianae Religionis ... 
Strasbourg: Rihel, 1545 

Institution de la Religion Chrestienne ... 
Geneva: Girard, 1545 

Institutio Totius Christianae Religionis . . . (d) 
Geneva: Girard, 1550 

Institutio Christianae Religionis ... 
Geneva: Estienne, 1553 

Institutio Christianae Religionis ... 
Geneva: Rivery, 1554 

Institutio Christianae religionis ... () 
Geneva: Estienne, 1559 

Institutio de la religion Chrestienne ... 
Geneva: Crespin, 1560 

Institutio Christianae religionis ... 
Strasbourg: Rihel (?), 1561 

Institutio Christianae religionis ... 
Geneva: Reboul, 1561 

Institutio Christianae religionis ... 
Leiden: Elzevir, 1654 

Institutionum Christianae Religionis Libri Quatuor... 
in Opera Calvini, Vol. 9 
Amsterdam: Schipper, 1667 

Institution de la Religion Chrestienne... 
Geneva: Badius, 1561 
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Institution de la Religion Chrestienne ... 
Geneva: Bourgeois, 1561 

Institution de la Religion Chrestienne ... 
[two editions without indication of place or printer, 1562] 

Institution de la Religion Chrestienne ... 
Geneva: Bourgeois, 1562 

Institution de la Religion Chrestienne ... 
Caen: Pierre Philippe, 1562 

Institution de la Religion Chrestienne ... 
Lyons: Honorati, 1563 

Institution de la Religion Chrestienne... 
Geneva: Courteau, 1564 

Institutio Christianae Religionis ... 
Geneva: Perrin, 1568 

Institutio Christianae Religionis ... 
London: Vautrollier, 1576 


B. Later Latin and French Editions 


Christianae Religionis Institutio . . . (1536) 
ed. Wm. Baum, Edw. Cunitz, Edw. Reuss (CR 29: Calvini Opera, 1) 
Brunswick: Schwetschke, 1863 

Christianae Religionis Institutio . . . (1536) 
in Johannis Calvini Opera Selecta, Vol. i 
ed. P. Barth and W. Niesel 
Munich: Kaiser, 1926 

Institutio Christianae Religionis . . . (1539-1554 eds.) 
ed. Baum, Cunitz, Reuss (CR 29: Calvini Opera, 1) 
Brunswick: Schwetschke, 1863 

{nstitutio Christianae Religionis .. . (1559) 
ed. A. Tholuck from the Amsterdam (Schipper) ed. 
Berlin: 1834-1835; repr. Edinburgh: 1874 

Institutio Christianae Religionis . . . (1559) 
ed. Baum, Cunitz, Reuss (CR 30: Calvini Opera, 2) 
Brunswick: Schwetschke, 1864 
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An effort has been made to achieve the most comprehensive and accurate index of 
Calvin’s use of Scripture in the Institutes. All recognized references have been cited, 
many for the first time. Repetitions within the same section of the Institutes are 
indicated by separate entries. Numerous citations hitherto erroneous have been 
corrected. Some critical notes have been inserted into the citations as given in the 
text. 

All citations have been conformed in chapter and verse numbers to the English 
Bible, unless otherwise noted. Inasmuch as Calvin frequently quotes the psalms in a 
Vulgate or near-Vulgate form, and there are consistent differences in numbering 
between the Vulgate and the English Bible, double citations have been given where 
necessary for this book, and occasionally for other books of the Bible. 

The following abbrevations have been used: 


p. quotation or near-quotation, but not conforming fully to any as yet 
; ascertainable version; many of these are in oratio obliqua 

EV English version, referring primarily to versification 

Vg. Vuigate, that is, passage identical with or almost so with the Vulgate 
LXX same, Septuagint 

Gr. New Testament passage, partially quoted in Greek 


Comm. passage conforming to translation given in the appropriate commen- 
tary of Calvin 

PA Prefatory Address of Calvin to King Francis I (section numbers as 
supplied to this translation) 

VG French Version of the Institutes (1560) 

VL Latin Version of the Institutes (1559) 


Notations of agreement with versions other than the English are made only where 
Calvin’s Latin rendering significantly differs from the commonly accepted English 
rendering, or where differences in versification are to be noted. To conserve space 
in these indexes, the usual method of identifying passages in the Institutes through 
the use of both Roman and Arabic numerals is abandoned in favor of Arabic nu- 
merals alone to indicate book, chapter, and section. 
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28:1,cf£Vg ........ 2.5.10 
28:epll ........... 1.17.8 
BBS: sc a ciscena dieses 1.16.5 
28:1pplt ...... 6... 1.17.8 
ey ee ea 1.16.5 
28528 isa es asaine ens 1.18.2 
28529. eeecvecces 4-20.25 
DS EGO o caine sein Pace axe 2.11.1 
QBS OR 25 oc: aisles vets = 2.4.6 
29:3-4, ch Vg ....... 2.2.20 
2OIIQ ..... eee eee 3-17-5 
BOLI coisas oss wears 3-3-7 
2Qi2GP ...... 200s 1.17.2 
2g:29,cf Vg ....... 3.21.3 
GORE. siscneverdelaee ane 3-3-6 
30:3-4,cf Vg ...... 4.1.24 
a 2.5.8 
GOB seteiece a oti atere ater 2.5.12 
G06 oa cscenle cea oe 3.3.6 
BO:6 oo. cece eee e ee 3.3.0 
300... eee eee eee 4.16.3 
BODO sc ecieceein a Sacece 4.16.20 
GOMO: vecsiieced seacs 3.3.6 
BOI1IP ........00e 2.5.12 
BOLLI-14 veeeee sees 1.17.2 
GOL 2: bosaeng ee ees 1.755 
BOI12P ..... eee eee 2.5.12 
BOI14 cece cece eececs 1.7.5 
BOL14P «. eee een aee 2.5.12 
BONA cece ere eceeee 3-243 
BOLT 2s oveokd weed tee 3-17-1 
BOIIG ..- ee eee ee eee 2.5-4 
BOLIQP ...- eee eee 2.7.3 
BOI20 oe cece cece eee 2.8.51 
CHG Da oss aie e bays eretets 1.8.7 
32:8-QP ...-.. 6-0. 2.11.11 
g2:8-op, cl Vg ..... 3.21.5 
BBQ occ eee e ee eeee 3.21.7 
Fe, Serer ener te Tee era 3.8.5 
EL y nore eee 4-13-17 
PCED ee ee 3-12-1 
B2IQK wees ccc ec sees 2.8.56 
B2:35 cicae seen aes 4-20.19 
$297. oxen cases 1.11.10 
32:40-47,cE Vg .... 2.7.13 
B3°BP vee eee cece eee 2.10.9 
BRILQ ve wee c ce eeeee 2.10.8 
BAG ceased se as eas 46.11 


Joshua 
LP vn ccves ence tales 4.9.12 
1S.) © 4.9.12 
QO hee hati aaats 3-24.11 
BGP isa g Ade eties 2.4.6 
BLA sai osscalsceic sg qienbsatiers 1.14.5 
/ oC eee 2.8.24 
LOS 9. 6 F863 Se oe 1.16.2 
MLS80) 6 Stee eth 1.18.2 
BAIS cn ak iaa we Re 1.11.8 
yp oe, ere 3.24.2 
Judges 
DSU ete edeactrs Wancranttene 1.14.6 
$5 Q.s sieha treason 3-20.15 
CoC ee te 4-20.30 
OPEL 6 os cate Reese 1.13.10 
Gees ope nnnts 1.14.6 
Oi 1D sscic ciertie weir ate 1.13.10 
OSld oes Svatekeee 1.14.5 
6:20 6... eee eee 1.13.10 
O21 ed va sauce 1.13.10 
O222 oo. eee eee eee 1.13.10 
6222-23 . 6... cee eee 1.1.3 
0:34 se ce eee eid 2.2.17 
6:37-38 «0... cece 4-14.18 
Tabs vitecce wees oe 1.13.10 
7! ee es ee 1.13.10 
BIBT was wreineree.s 4.10.25, 
1 3-20.15 
11:30-31 wee eee eee 413.3 
13:3-20 ....eeeee, + 1.14.6 
1ZBi1O we eseeeeeeene 1.14.5 
1B316 we. cece eee 1.13.10 
ASSIS: Sido acess 1.13.10 
18219 sect sae eens 4.10.25 
13:20 2... eee eee eee 1.13.10 
TQ OB ccss a esa eiireieceia tes 1.1.3 
T9122 5 s28 S.s%.d Sanens 1.13.10 
13:22 este staiea se 1.14.5 
19:23 oc cececeeeee 1.13.10 
16:28p .......... + 3-20.15 
BURR keds 4.20.9 
Ruth 
BUF e ncasag bade eaeere 2.8.27 
I Samuel 
L319. gaek aes ais 3-20.33 
2:0P .... ec eee ee ee 3-20.52 
ef eee 2.10.18 
2H weeaaeale dec w ees 2.6.2 
BBB eee ees ee eees 1.18.3 
BEB xs dod eis tore Whe ® 3-24.14 
QBA Sie ds datas ay aa 8 1.18.4 
2:35,c£ Vg ......... 2.6.2 
BQ: jase Wievawis oe nate 1.16.9 
Eee eas 3:35 
FG er secdb tia BS Speen 4-12.17 
TQ vrceee eecdeidiel eae 3.20.9 
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I Samuel—continued 


WEL]. :einie.d adoe net wae 4.10.25 
Hy nee encnnC ee One nes 4.20.7 
Bi1I-17 .......08. 4.20.26 
chs. off ........... 3.2.12 
VOLO ei ior icee, Balas 2.2.17 
10:6p ...........0-- 2.3.4 
10:26 ...... eee 2.2.17 
PiSOlesioicw decease 2.4.6 
1 S| eer ear ere 1.8.7 
12:22P ........00ee 3.21.5 
VAS80? scoop ecive setae. 2.8.24 
14244 ceseceeeccces 2.8.24 
TB SLE. coseaeea ees 1.17.12 
UBUD cisieccee eases 8-20.15 
DV ERB ass coradieisia's sree’ 4.18.9 
15:22-23D ...... 4-10.17 
UBI23 occ cece ewes 3-4-33 
15:29 wc cece eeveee 1.17.12 
1Bi2OP ... cee eens 1.17.12 
15130 wee cece eee eee 3-3-4 
LGlTB: vases be arersie oss 1.8.7 
TO518 5.0 tee Hee eee 2.2.17 
16:14 66.c5ineoees 1.14.17 
VOLTA ois oo on Soe Sieee 1.18.2 
VL oe 0 area err rarer ee 2.4.5 
LB1O eincde-tiep so a3 1.14.17 
T8310. e465 Sheek ee 2.4.5 
IQ: hs sie shia in a oes 2.4.5 
CH | Gar aera ee 4.12.25 
23:26-27 .......... 1.16.9 
24:6,chVg ....... 4.20.28 
DY. ay ae ore ee 3.10.6 
BALM sve caput 3.10.6 
24:11, ch Vg ...... 4.20.28 
PAIS eee ge sl 2.8.27 
261 oars aoe acide 3.10.6 
26:9~11, cf Vg .... 4.20.28 
26512 5 bed av enn 1.18.2 
26:238p ........ ee 3-17.14 
S113 caceticheened 4-12.17 
TI Samuel 

BIND veo. eereaty se cieats 4-12.17 
GEO wef averandusisiars ace a8 2.8.24 
58 oe. eae 4.16.31, par 5 
FEU Rode heoreie setae hcore. see 2.13.3 
4 ies sh S18 aha Sbs tao 3-4.32 
y he U Sree 3-4-32 
VE an ci Vg ....... 3-20.18 
7:27-29, CE Vg .... 3-20.14 
WO12P wees eee eens 1.17.9 
CHAD Svesentesiws 4.1.28 
M4 etie2 testes 4.1.24 
MIB osc .seae eee 4.1.24 
5s 0) 1.18.1 
BRITS sees: srese-aseseve aig0'e * 33-4 
1Q31B ....cceeeenes 3-4.10 
12213 ..cceececeeus 4.1.24 
IQ13—-14 w. eee eee 3.4.31 


II Samuel—continued 


T2516 cies ce ede sseted 3-3-4 
122186 bo ssa ae 3-4.33 
LOSI: ied ese edtenn oe 1.18.1 
1G:10-11 ....,.06.. 1.18.4 
16210 0s eine ce ee 1.17.8 
LOLLY se, 8deresinted ane 1.18.1 
16:22 .......-.008 1.18.1 
16329-b.ceeievieee a's 1.18.4 
It Ey eee eer 1.17.7 
7S UA Giei0¥ pie Seine ores 1.17.7 
by SV Reg ar eae ey 2.4.6 
CS ee ee eer 4.17.23 
BBZOP woe seeeeee 3:17.5 
BVQT vevecccereees 3-175 
BAIT” accievie Gini gia vie 1.14.18 
PAID sasisie este ees 6 3-3-4 
BALD cove ccceeeee 3-4-35 
I Kings 

PQ ceceie's eeetsyeceaees B11 
BGG oo ccc 4.20.10 
2:6,.6, 8 sncecc aun 4.20.10 
BiG ois ese doce 3-17-5 
8:28 ie cise ee ces 3.17.6 
B87 ais Sane Pareidare 3-20.40 
8520: isu ios oa%e 4.17.23 
8246p scsi soos evens 2.7.5 
8246 heise s eile 53 3-14.9 
8:46-50, cf Vg ..... 4.1.25 
Bil evra eawe te oles 3.21.7 
8:58p .......2- eee 2.3.9 
8 eo eee aero 2.6.2 
DL 2R ere eies ees 1.18.4 
DUIQ Dele siauchareo 005 tede 1.18.1 
1, Ye oe 2.6.2 
115389 sce ci eeeven 2.6.2 
CE: 1B a0 hisses tssieiste 2.15.3 
P2510. ees eae eek 1.17.7 
VRIIO! Ssrsssiavereteo sates 2.4.6 
138 0 ne 2.4.6 
TQ2T 5 es ercigdcigels ere’ 1.17.7 
PQG ee Soke Fees 1.18.4 
BBS2O sires siccae deen we 1.18.4 
ES |) | eee eee 4.2.8 
P2290 4.5 cde sien ieree 4.20.32 
Lee are ee eee 42.9 
15:4, CE Vg .......6 2.6.2 
EBD etc scrernect as 4.10.23 
POETO. eins price ae cle 2.8.27 
PBS0 7S eels Lo das See e's PA? 
18118 a ence sien es PA7 
18542 eos canted 3.20.3 
1938) ois <csean. ea ete 4.12.20 
IQHO we. ee cece eee PA6 
IQI1G civ swipes ont ee'eie 1.1.3 
WEVA cevecscceacces PA6 
WQ:18P oo. eee ewes 4.1.2 
PS ty eee eee 3-325 
21:28-29 .......... 3-3-25 
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SILO svwreisie ons 3-20.15 
£2268 oss eda wate oe 4.9.6 
CS 0 | eee enter eee PA6 
OS 20 ikea eS cats 1.18.1 
22:20-22 ......... 1.14.17 
P9529 Se ate esis 1.17.7 
22228 si Seite ve wieee 1.18.2 
eS ene a Sr 4.9.6 
22:26-27 . 0... 0 0ee 4.9.6 
B2I4F secede a wine cies 4-10.23 
II Kings 

BiIK1g cece ce eeeeee 3.2.32 
BilTRlQ wits eee ea es 3.2.32 
6:16p ............ 1.14.22 
G07? eiece wid os siete sie 1.14.7 
5 Y One re 1.14.8 
6219 Beets ia 1.14.21 
O81 casas sats 2.8.24 
BI1Q) 636 8 ie ee eae ie 2.6.2 
B219 oes dda ee eens 2.6.3 
129 siecle tase slave'sees 8 1.18.4 
10:9, Cf Vg ........ 1.18.4 
IOI10P oe ee eens 1.18.4 
DESO os a lnase Nae Ae 4:10.23 
P4239 22 paveelses Ka 4-10.23 
LAS, Bee Ra eee 4.10.23 
BR I34) ee Shes ave.cd 4.10.23 
7 Ct ae rae 4-10.23 
16:10-18 ......... 4.10.23 
17i24-25 .. 6... nee 4.10.23 
V7I24—-4l vee eee 3.2.13 
17:32-33 2... 2.0 4.10.23 
1732-93 ss ..sesee 4.15.22 
U4. cig Sos cew assets 4.10.23 
Che 18 ye sAacceige cs 4.15.16 
1859 '23 e583) 540. e 4.10.23 
18:15-16 2. ..... 208 4.4.8 
1934 sha sed eases 3.20.14 
19:28 23645550386 4.17.23 
0:3. |, re 1.14.6 
BON 5 dides Sh eeaie es 1.17.12 
BOP 2 ics» eicteigig?ae Ss on8 3-3-4 
2059 csdewedeaex 3-14.19 
QOIBP veeeeeeeeeee 3-20.10 
BOG wise esis asa 1.17.42 
20:9-11 ........6- 4.14.18 
QOL oo cee cece sees 1.16.2 
QUIB—4 we ceeseeeee 4.10.23 
21216 .. ee eee eee 3.24.11 
chs. 22; 23 .......- 4-15.16 
QBN QD vveveseaaee 4-10.23 
Dy eye earn ica 1.8.9 
CNV 84) iid eee eases 2.15.3 
I Chronicles 

POLL oo cee eee eee 41.5 
2828. ascii duie ane wtsitis 6 4-15 
BOG cee eesie eee s 3-10.1 


II Chronicles 

DAA SEO ae Jee tts 4.15 
1956 oso weseta eds 4.20.4 
19:6-7 0... sce eee 2.8.46 
192627 occas icece 4.20.6 
OPAL ieee stg n's 2.13.3 
G24 aS o ate was 1.17.12 
SASdR sceeince grecis oes ne 1.8.9 
Ezra 

iD tides cies deleidie a's 4.16.6 
Nehemiah 

UWA woe oisleeedes 4.12.16 
1 er ery 3.17.5 
BSB, ciccerees neieagh esas eos 3.17.6 
U7 Sassy bee mein tie 3-411 
Qala inc Soke s etneere 3-411 
Q:14P ...... cece eee 2.8.29 
Job 

LDS gig shies: escort oe 1.14.17 
BG chats. b.5-siclnve were 1.14.19 
126s sista d orsicrebre sues 1.18.1 
ee | Nore res 1.14.17 
LEV ces oigsty dia iarse ers 1.17.7 
BS UR? cpinety Sent cle aeeers 2.4.2 
LiL]. sisi e531 vie tied ale 2.4.2 
BRD Scarce din eees s 1.17.8 
1.21 Vg(p) ......0.5 1.18.1 
1i]2i, ch Vg ........ 1.18.3 
LEQ sv eine eine sons isseoe 2.4.2 
QD cle tn Fee eighnioiate 1.14.17 
Do Mesercia fein eitivle. 6 o/s 1.14.19 
QU Seed sain oe 1.18.1 
BED Secreto hue etened waters 1.14.17 
B20 setae aie is 3.12.1 
oe 20,cfVg ..... 3.12.1 
AEB cee cceeneenee 3.12.1 
ce ae a 3.17.9 
C0? a 1,415.1 
ASN secerereie:s (ise. etieiss 1.15.2 
GSB isis a inva oie afd Rae 1.5.8 
Be DQ onl sislevreieeg weeks 3.12.1 
BIUG carssaeieea ses es 3-4-32 
Y eee ere 1.1.3 
UB i356 Oe wae 4.17.23 
Qi 2! sae d cat ake site 2.7.5 
g:2-3, CE Vgg ...... 312.2 
Qi5—G occ e eee ee eee 3.12.1 
Gi 20 cairn seis weed eres 3.12.1 
g:20,cf Vg ........ 3.12.5 
LODIBP 2... cece eee 3.14.16 
I218P ........00. 4.20.28 
1220: ob iaaceeaaes 2.2.17 
1ZiQO cc secreevrece 2.4.4 
Cs eee eres 1.18.2 
Ly nen re 2.2.17 
IZI24P oo. eee eee eee 2.4.4 
WBIBA Lecce cere eee 3.21.2 
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Job—continued 
13:15 Vg, 

cfComm ....... 2.10.19 
WGP 5: Sa sistitee wolves 3.2.21 
13:28 roe ga ets 1.4.3 
14:4, cf Vg ......... 2.1.5 
14:4, Cf Vg ........ 3.12.5 
MGB sorocdscc anc bne-s aioe 1.16.9 
AQIITP oc. eee eee 3-4.29 
14:26 2.0.2... 6 eee 2 B89 
15:15-16, cf Vg .... 3.12.1 
BBSAG acids esas 3-125 
WBN7TP .... eee eee 2.11.2 
19:25-27 Vg ...... 2.10.19 
19:25-27P ......006 3.25.4 
BOES siseie'aie svete coeee's 1.17.2 
2089: sesso vy cdscie'o.s 3.1.4 
21:13, cf Comm 2.10.27 
QReA. settee Vn wetess 2.7.5 
BEI: sie. Sielévejaieece vies 3.12.1 
BB OR erases Sistexete weavers 3-14.9 
QBIB. i reels wearers fs 3.17.9 
25:6,c£ Vg ........ 3.12.5 
26:6 0... cece eee 3.12.2 
26214 ..-cccseccene 1.17.2 
BIBI a sacs noes 1.17.2 
28528 ..5 arian bei whas 8 1.17.2 
28°98 hice test 3 3.2.26 
34:30 Vg... 6. eee 4.20.25 
SSI ci ceccsgcee ea 1.1.3 
4i:1ip, cf 

Vg 4:2 ...ceeeee 3.14.5 
Psalms 


Calvin frequently quotes 
the psalms in a Vulgate 
or near-Vulgate form. Be- 
cause of the differences in 
the numbering of EV and 
Vulgate, the passages are 
cited first in EV and sec- 
ond in Vulgate number- 
ing. Where the form of 
quotation is close to Cal- 
vin’s Commentary, the fact 
is noted as “Comm.” 


MOS op arasduelereneie aca 3-17-10 
18>) S Aeaseeia cence 2.7.13 
1, eee eR 1.4.1 
DQIBD asia iatea tee arse 2.15.3 
24D vives st ae weds 2.15.3 
BBD eiccedes cesar 2.11.11 
29h deceased PA2 
QRIQP vec ee eee seeeee 2.15.5 
RQ rinse a etal tees & 3.10.2 
QQ Ashes vi eea ss Oca 4.1.19 
QNO-1L oe e eee 4.20.29 
QD aes Peele ies 2.6.2 
Po ene 4.20.5, 
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BiB eo haw clase de 3.2.37 
POLY bay REP re eae L.L4 
5:3 Comm........ 3-20.12 
BI7P snes eoeseoess 3.2.23 
sy ee ae 3-20.11 
59.8 Satie ake seeaecen 2.3.2 
621/622. Sues 58% 3-4.32 
YY) ee 3.20.15, 
PE BD i asialeca vaue e009 9-17.14 
WAT LTAB v6 eco sive 3-4-9 
Be ad hada svat 1.5.3 
852... oc atetseetea 1.16.3 
Bid etic saute series 1.5.3 
Fo Pe 2.13.2 
Q:1/Q:2 ....eeee eee 3.4.9 
Qi kleine oases Sere 3.2.31 
10397 <6 3.2 giaca sere wie areas 2.3.2 
LOST OS cpesiaih ce seeselees 1.4.2 
TRG ta cid eisiainre 3, 5584 1.5.1 
ES eee one rr 4.14.8 
12:6/11:7, cf 
Comm .......... 3.2.15 
PAID ey seinda adele ie/8 1.4.2 
YS Oe, Seer 2.3.2 
V4iD ccccecesecanes 3.14.1 
143B cccccrcccceeene 2.3.3 
IBIV/U4th weeeveeee 3.17.6 
UBIL/UAIL weeeee ees 3.24.8 
1Bi1-2/14i1-2 ...... 3.6.2 
At) nnn 3.17.6 
W5iQEE wee eee eens 3.24.8 
16:2/15:2-3 ...eeee 2.8.53 
1632-3 oc ec csescaeee 3-7-5 
16:3/15:3 «1.2200 1.11.14 
1Gi5P oe cee eeeeeee 2.11.2 
16:5-6p .......... 3-25-10 
IGI1OP .... ee eee eee 3-25-3 
a7:1/16:1 ........ 3-17-14 
17:3/16:3 ....eee 3.1714 
L71O cecccereeeneee 1.4.2 
17:10 VB... eee eee 1.13.24 
V7IVBP cece eeeeee 2.10.17 
US 1) ee 3.25.10 
WBL1P ... esse e eee 3.20.28 
18:6/17:6 «2.0.06 3-4.16 
18:10/17:10 ...... 1.13.24 
18:20 .2.... eee eee 317-5 
18:20/17:21 .....- 3-17-14 
18:21/17:22 ...... 3-17.14 
18:23/17:24 ...-+-- 3-17.14 
18:27/17.28 ....... 3.12.6 
18:30,cf Comm .... 3.2.15 
WQN esse ees ee 3.58 
UQ:I-2P wee ee ences 1.6.4 
192 2EE cee 86 6 eed ois 1.5.1 
19:7/18:8 0... eee ee 1.9.3 
19:7-8/18:8-9 ,..... 1.6.4 
19:7-8/18:8-9 ..... 2.7.12 
19:78 6... eee cece 48.6 
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1G:12P ..... eee 3.4.16 
WQi12 sce cece eee 3.4.18 
19:12/18:13 ......- 3.17.2 
20:3p, cf Comm ... 3.20.18 
20:10, cf Comm 

Ps.20:10 ........ 2.6.2 
,) en eee ay a 4.20.5 
BOP rae atntaadtnis nate ec 4.20.5 
S55 eet 2.16.11 
B22 ied elek > esos 3-20.51 
22: asian: 5-6. 3-20.26 
2856: Liles De ranean 1.1.3 
yt eer eae ee 4-13-4 
LD eee ee 3-13.5 
23:4/22:4 ....--.. 1.17.11 
23:4/22:4 ......00. 3.2.21 
23:4/2234 .. eee. 3.2.28 
yy eer 3.13.5 
ee 2.3.12 
oy. 3.6.2 
2414/2334 ..-- eee 3.17.6 
AIA es ewiedeeennce 3.24.8 
24:6/23:6 ......... 3.24.8 
2521/24i1 ...-- eee 3.20.5 
BB ionchaesaite Suen te, BG 3.3.18 
QB 7 oes see sitaceviets 3.20.9 
2518-9 occ eee eee 1,10.2 
2510 2... ee eee eee 1.10.2 
25:10Comm ....... 3.2.7 
QR S1O:2 weenie none ot 3-172 
25:11/24211 .....6 3.17.2 
DRS orate deca 3.17.2 
2518p 2... eee eee 3.20.9 
26:1/25:1 ....---- 3-17.14 
BOI2 voce eee eee 3.20.46 
26:4/25:4 ....--.. 3.17.14 
26:8/25:5 .. 6... 1.11.14 
26:9/25:9 ......-- 3.17.14 
26:10~-11/25:10- 

LL] ccscceseeeees 3-17.14 
27:1/26:1 ........ 1.17.11 
2713/2633 2.2... 1.17.11 
DIB. were pis sash ew ee 4.1.5 
QTI1O wee eeee eens 3.20.36 
27:14,cfComm .... 3.2.17 
2828) Gs teas 2.6.2 
28:8-9 ......-- ee eee 2.6.3 
BBIQ vec eeee cece eee 2.6.2 
PL i ee 3.21.7 
QO) ie d.gciccoverersiece.s eRe 1.6.4 
BOB veer cece cece eee 1.6.4 
2055 wae cares eeleas bes 1.6.4 
29:6 26... eee eee eee 1.6.4 
BOQ vv cceesecvenees 2.6.2 
QOIQr1] ....- eee eee 1.6.4 
ee doe WG aves 2.10.17 

sou vata d eiaiaby! eva 2.10.18 
He 6 -7, cf Comm 3.8.2 
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BGP vie eis eiorecncenei ae 3.20.26 
BING es Sn piece ss 1.17.11 
31:22, cf Comm 3.2.17 
GOT ois iete tee daneas 3.11.4 
221/31:1 ........ 3-11.11 
32:1/3121 ........ 3-14.12 
SBT S2 ier desig axe 3.4.28 
GOH O. cee aness 3.4.29 
Ce Oe ee 3.11.4 
BROTH S A acne aavinart 3-11.20 
$2SIHB ess aes 3-11.22 
$2:1-2/31:2 ...... 3-17.10 
325/315 oe eee eee 3-4-9 
32:6/31:6, cf 

Comm .......... 3.20.7 
32:6/31:6 ........ 3.20.26 
33:6p .........0.. 1.13.15 
33:6/32:6 ......... 1.16.1 
33:12 2... eee seeee 2.10.8 
33:12, cf Comm .... 3.2.28 
33:12 Comm ...... 3.215 
Ch 12s eee eres 3.21.7 
33:13/32:13-14 - 1.16.1 
33:22 Comm ..... "3.20.12 
34:6 .....0.. sees 3-20.26 
FY Cy | eee ara 1.14.6 
S4IIP: Siac Sec eee a 1.14.8 
Gay) oie siales.aea ks 3-20.23 
bY a re ee 1.16.7 
34:15 /33:16 ....... 3.20.3 
34:15 /33:16 ...... 3-20.10 
SAB eee eeae 3-20.40 
S41 OD log osha tt 1.16.7 
34:21/33:22 ...... 2.10.14 
B4:21P .. 6... eee 2.10.18 
CY es eee ee 2.10.16 
G$OLL Poin. fo mee tec ka es 1.4.2 
36:5 Comm ........ 3.2.7 
96565 cola dine es 1.17.2 
$656: noc cea ee eae 8-235 
SOG iste pees sale aC 2.2.20 
30.9. 6c esis seaee Soa0 3.2.1 
GOO. se die eiasaseretices 3.20.1 
97:3/36:3 ......000 3.3.8 
37:7Comm ....... 3-2.37 
37:8/36:8 .......... 3.3.8 
37:27/36:27 ........ 3.3.8 
38:2/37:2 2.6... eee 3.4.32 
38:4/37:5 oe eee ees 3.4.16 
39:5-6P ...- eee 2.10.15 
BOT wa cave ios gore ies 2.10.15 
39:GP --- rece eens 1.17.8 
BOD oc cscs ceeas 2.10.15 
BONG sc ccceececcee 3.10.1 
39:13 Comm ..... 3.20.16 
ORB ccccecnveccoe 3-20.28 
BOI Giclee o.00icease.es 1.5.9 
4O5 ve eeceeeeevaee 1.17.1 
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40:7-8/39:9 ....... 2.16.5 
40:10-11 Comm ..... 3.2.7 
AOUID se edsF db e005 1.5.10 
AUG. Points eras sleds 3-20.12 
rl i ee ea 3.6.5 
Oi 2 Sooo esig'e g:8r6 bisi8 st 4.1.5 
42:3 Comm ...... 4.17.21 
4234/4155 oo cece eee 3-4-9 
4BIB cvsccseccccecs 3-2.17 
ASIVT ssa Sista 25 3.2.17 
A355 Ssccisia brie else aaie 3.2.17 
AASD een eel geiescee. 8 3-215 
44:3 oo coe eww eds 8-215 
44:20~-21/ 

43:21-22 ....... §-20.27 
44:22/Comm 23 8-253 
Abo Sree vie deine ereeets 4.20.5 
45:6/44:7 -e eee sees 1.13.9 
4526 wes cae secieeiss 2.13.1 
Biss case aa Rarsstertiess 2.15.5 
BSF a areas sale ssa 4-19.18 
46:7/44:8 ........ 4.20.10 
45:10P oo. eee eee PA4 
45:13/44:13 ...... 1.11.15, 
46:2-3,cf Comm ... 3.2.37 
AGI BS. sive sod nec h5.0%.0 4.1.3 
47:4Comm ....... 3.21.5 
47:7/46:8 ........ 1.13.24 
B21 Os ooo te seearers 3-20.41 
Q8210- ies gs idee 4.16.32 
49:6-14p, cf 

Comm ........ 2.10.17 
COSY poe, re 3-20.13 
50:15/4Q:15 ...-- 3-20.13 
BOM wee eee ee ee 3.20.13 
tS | 3-20.13 
BOL1K wc cee eeeeeee 3.20.28 
BOIIR . ee eee ee eee 4.17.37 
BOS23 a silws ewes ee 4.18.17 
HII1/5O2B oc. eee eee 3.4.9 
BEB BH oc cece cceee 3.3.18 
51:4/50:6 ......... 1.18.3 
51:4/50:6 ........ 3-11.11 
5124/50:6 ......... 3.23.2 
(20, eer 2.1.5 
BIB cece scene ecees 3.20.9 
HUB) oo sigs t caves ales 4.16.17 
0. ae 4.16.17 
[2s nn 2.2.25, 
BUIIO eee eee eee eee 2.2.27 
51:10/50:12 ........ 2.3.9 
51:15/5O:17 ......- 3-20.28 
51:17/50:19 ...... 3.20.16 
BLIIQ - cece eee eeee 4.18.17 
BG: os :cdiers sige dees 3.20.26 
52:8p ..... eee eee 2.10.17 
BBL csccrcvccencecs 1.4.2 
3.0 oe Se 2.3.2 


Psalms—continued 
55:22p/54:23 «. 00. 1.17.6 
55:22/54:23 ......- 3.20.14 
55:22~23p, cf 

Comm ........ 2.10.17 
56:4 /55I5 we eee eee 1.17.11 
55:5 /55I4 oc eee eee 1.17.11 
56:9 Comm ...... 3.20.12 
56:12 .....6.. seeee 4.13.4 
BZD? ae cane ee aomnie 2.2.23 
5Q:10/58:11 ......- 2.3.12 
GO? 2 ected eecreeres 3.20.46 
O1ES cccieistoveres <iosnid aie 4-13-4 
62:8/61:9 .....0.05 3-20.5 
62:9/61:10 ......44. 2.3.1 
O85 3. sie Vale ies does 3.2.28 
63:3P were eee cee 3-17.14 
O324 occ eee e eee eee 4.19.2 
G4310 woe cece eee 3.20.26 
65:1 Comm ...... 3.20.29 
Le Go 3.20.13 
65:4/64:5 Comm ... 3.21.5 
68:18/67:19 .....- 1.13.11 
68:18 .........6.. 2.16.16 
68:20 ..... eee eee 3-25-4 
68:29 2... cee ee eee 4.18.4 
68:35 /67:36 ...... 1.11.14 
69:2-3 «6 eee eee eee 3.4.16 
69:4... cece eee eee 2.16.5 
69:15-16 .........- 3.4.16 
OO:24 2 ns ease 4.17.15 
69:28 ..........0. 2.10.18 
69228 5 bieie sis ew dine 3.24.9 
71:14/70:14 ...... 1.17.11 
(Le ee 4.20.5 
72:8/71:8 oo ccc eee PA2 
28D av essar vos wis 2.11.11 
72:10-11p/71:10-11 

Comm ......... 4.5.17 
Vero toes © 4.18.4 
TBiZA/TBA® re reee 3-2.25 
7322/7222 vssssee 3.2.25 
FB2-BP veeceeceee 2.10.16 
1h eae. eee er 3.9.6 
73:16-17P .....66 2.10.16 
FBT -oras:a dco di.e sites 3.9.6 
7Z:26P vc eseeneee 2.11.2 
TASQ vcuceecnecvens 2.15.1 
11 ae Be 1.16.6 
772179653 ve aeeees 3-14.20 
77:7,c£ Comm ..... 3.2.17 
77:9,cf Comm ..... 3.2.17 
77:10 Comm ....... 3.2.17 
77:11 Comm ......- 3.2.31 
78:8/77:8 cece eeee 2.5.11 
78:36-37 wo cece ene 3-3.25 
7TB:47 ccenceeeceeee 3.7.10 
BAG cveieeeeenee 1.14.17 
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98200) 2 bese es na 2.6.2 
1H iy Br ere 2.6.2 

78:67-68 /77:67-68, 

cf Comm & 

LAX. chi ieiews 3.21.6 
78:08 icicle avnese- tes 2.6.2 
98:70-J 6. eee eee 2.6.2 
TQI1B vescceececees 37-10 
80:1/79:2 .....56- 1.13.24 
BOR oes eb selte tees 2.8.15 
BOLT fics Kida teases 4.1.5 
80:3P/79:4 ...-.0ee 3.2.28 
80:4/79:5 .-eee eee 3-20.16 
80:17 Comm ....... 2.6.2 
251 host vrencewie ee 4-20.4 
BBS. Sas ewe ciaee 4.20.6 
| a 4.20.29 
8223-4 ....cceceeee 4.20.9 
8220! sic aia sieeve saGierecs 6 1.14.5 
82:0) Sia saeotde tacos 2.12.6 
8226 sgt ties ses 2.14.5 
82:6 ...... 4.16.31, par 15 
82:6 ...... 4.16.31, par 15 
8220: cece Sache te 4.20.4 
8452). coco Shee ass 2.11.2 
Sy ie ae ene eres 4-1-5 
hy es ee 4.17-21 
86:2. cee stele oe 3-20.10 
86:5 Comm ....... 3-2.29 
BGI ec 2 eaeites oo. 2.3.9 
BID srso eissesttere nes 4.1.4 
88:9 .. 6. eee eee 4.19.2 
88:16/87:17, 

cfComm ........ 3-434 
89 esate ead Had ours 4.20.5 
89:3-4P ..--. see eee 4.1.17 
89:14/88:15 ...--.-- 3.2.7 
89:24/88:25 ........ 3.2.7 
89:30-33 /88:3 1-34, 

cf Comm ........ 3.4.32 
89:30~-33 / 

88:31-34 ....-26- 4-1.27 
89:35-37P -- +--+ eee 2.15.3 
QO esta cicieidie wis e0'e 3.2.42 
go: F931 89: 79 

Comm .......... 3-434 
go:7ff ........... 3-25.12 
Qi:l/go:l ......... 1.17.6 
QU sacntoeetas waynitiane 2.8.42 
91:3-6/90:3-6, 

c£Comm ...... 1.17.11 
QIU woe cece ences 1.14.9 
QUAL: 6% ies Sees 3-20.23 
g1:11-12/ 

QO:11-12 ........ 1.14.6 
QUE. ss Savin ae 1.17.6 
(0) SV nS 2.8.42 
[) is 0, rs 3.20.14 
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Q2:2 ue. desdace esheets 3-2-7 
Q2:5P we eee ee eeee 2.10.17 
Q2:5-6 «1. eee eee eee 1.5.10 
Q29P eiese ee sarin. 2.10.17 
Q2:12-14p ........ 2.10.17 
92:12 Vg ...... eee 3.2.17 
ORI: Vices an tian wy 1.6.3 
Q3I5P cee cee eee eeee 1.6.4 
O41 cc cece eee eeee 2.2.25 
94:11, cf Comm .... 3.14.1 
94:12~13/ 

93:12-13 LXX ... 3.4.34 
Q4:1Q oe cece eee eee 3.20.7 
Q5:2/94:2 .... essen 3-4-9 
95:7/94:8 .....-06 3.2.6 
O58 wwe cece eee eee 2.5.11 
Q6:10 ... cece eee eee 1.6.3 
Q7i1 sclewe ee tea Sars 1.6.3 
g7:1/g6:1 .......- 1.13.11 
97:7/96:7 «66.6065 1.13.11 
Q7E7 ecco se wie a aler 1.13.23 
Q7210 .. cee eee ee ee 2.10.16 
OF AT a. Ske 8 Ts 2.10.16 
QB 29) adi seners dds Fares 3-2-7 
9O2E cece ee eses 1.6.3 
g9:1/98:1 ........ 1.13.24 
O92. Sawer cue es 2.8.15 
99:5/98:5 ....-.-- 1.11.15, 
09-§ cues decses eo hse 4.15 
99:9/98:9 ...-..-- 1.11.15, 
10032 pi tageeeae ety 4.1.5 
100:3P .... esses eens 2.3.6 
10033 ... eee e eee eee 2.3.6 
100:3/99:3 

Comm .......... 3215 
100:4/99:4 ...+-.6e. 3-4-9 
10035 ws ec cee eevee 3.2.7 
LOLI4—] veces ee eeee 4.20.9 
LOLS asc Gains 4.20.10 
10229, sles ssieiniesine ass 3.9.2 
LORI occ cece eee ee 3.9.2 
102:13/101:14 .... 1.13.11 
LORI] oo. cece eee 3-20.28 
102:18 Comm .... 3.20.28 
102:21/101:22, 

cf LXX ........ 3-20.28 
102:25/101:26p ... 1.13.11 
102:25-26 ........ 1.13.23 
102:25-28/ 

102:26-29 ...... 2.10.15, 
103:8 Comm / 

10238 ......e.ees 3.2.29 
108117 weve eee eeee 2.10.15, 
103:17/102:17 3.22.10 
103:20 os... eeeeee 3-20.43 
10B8:2O-21 oe. eee 1.14.4 
103:20-21 ..... eee 1.14.5 
LOGi2P oo ee eee eens 15-1 
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Psalms—continued 
VOFI2-4 vee e eee eee 1.5.1 
104:3-4/103:3-4 ... 1.16.7 
VO4IIBP cece cece 3.10.2 
104:27~ZOP .....4.. 1.16.1 
1OKI4 vee eeeeeeeeee 415 
LOBE4 i o'sciereie%eie «aise 4-15 
105:6/104:6 ....... 3-215 
1OKI25 wc eee eee eeee 1.18.2 
TOKI25 eee ee eee eeeee 2.4.4 
1OKI42 weeeeeee eee 3-21.5 
LOG. cccsfeuniok a sates 3-20.15 
106:3/105:3 ..... 3-17.10 
106:4-5p/105:4-5 .-. 4.1.4 
106:8-12 ......... 3-20.15 
106:13ff ......... 3-20.15 
106:30-31 .....4--- 3.07.7 
LOGIZT wc cee ee eens 3.17.8 
106:37 ...-0--0-- 4-13-17 
106243 ...-.2eeee 3-20.15, 
10646 2... cee ee eee 2.4.6 
106:47/105:47 . 3-20.28 
Cy by Coe 1.5.8 
LOOP) ov esa ig SS eis 3-20.15, 
Koy At eect ie 1.5.8 
107:10-16 ...... eee 1.5.8 
VOZIIG cc cece eeeee 3-20.15 
107:14Comm..... 3.20.46 
1OTIUG od Se cnes owt 2.16.9 
107217-20 .. eee cence 1.5.8 
1OZIIQ wc eee eeeeee 3-20.15 
10732390 ..... eee 1.5.8 
107:26/106:25 ..... 1.16.7 
107:26/106:26 ...... 1.7.5 
1OF:2Q .. eee eee e eee 1.16.7 
107:39-38 «2 cece eens 1.5.8 
107:3Q-41 -. eee eeeee 1.5.8 
107:40/106:40 ..... 1.18.2 
10740 ...eeeee eee 2.2.17 
10740 wee cece neces 2.4.4 
107142 vc cess cncevee 158 
107243 vcceeeeeereee 1.5.8 
10824 wee cece eee eee 3.2.7 
T1023 ego wes eae 4.20.5 
LIOZL ve cseee ee eees 2115.3 
ELOLT -o:sitig so si0.e se 2.16.16 
L1O24 sees eeeeeeeees 2.7.2 
LIOL4 cece cece cree 2.11.4 
V1OI4 vee eee eee 2.11.4 
FOIA saree cates Hass 2.15.6 
11024 cee ce eee eeeee 4.18.2 
LLOI4 cee reese eens 4.19.28 
110:6P ....eeee eee 2.15.5 
[8 ty Conerrre nereea 4.14.8 
111:2/110:2 ....... 1.18.3 
VLLILOP cee e cece eens 2.3.4 
AAII10/110:10 ..... 3-2.26 
LW2Q1/VILI1L we... 3.17.10 
11236 ....eeee eee 2.10.16 
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Lr210/111:10 .... 2.10.16 
113:5-6 «2... eee eee 1.16.5 
W927 cesccsccewiess x05 1.5.8 
TIBIQ wc cece cence 1.36.7 
VIGIL cece cee ee eeeee 3-2-7 
115:3/113b:3 ...... 1.16.3 
LAG DZ eves eee escns 1.18.1 
T1523 we cece cee eeee 1.18.3 
BIBS so hdete woe Oe 3-23-7 
LIBIQ ce ceeeeeeuee 3.24.16 
LIBIGA cece e ee eeeee 1.11.4 
115:8/113b:8 ...... 1.11.4 
116:1/115:15, 

Comm ......... 3-20.28 
LIG!7 eae cee ees 3.2.17 
116:12~13/ . 

115:12~13 

Comm ......... 3.20.28 
116214 .. eee eee eee 413-4 
116215 ........00, 2.10.14 
LIGH 5 ei Ss ote 2.10.18 
116:15/115:15 ...... 3-53 
116:18 ............ 4.13.4 
116319 «02... eee eee 3.6.2 
117:2/116:2, 

cf Comm ......... 3.2.7 
118:1/11721 .....00, 3-4-9 
118:6/117:6 ...... 1.17.11 
118:18p ........0.. 3-4-32 
118:25-26 ........0. 2.6.2 
VIO. visie cise Seve ares 3 3.2.15 
11g:1/118:1 2.2... 3-17.10 
DS 0: 2.7.12 
119210 ........ 008. 2.2.25 
T1Q:10 ........066. 4.14.8 
LDQ S12 25:53. of eases 2.2.25 
119:18p ........... 2.2.21 
L1QIS: ese ceeds oe 2.2.25 
VIQHG bsccessicev aes 2.2.25 
11Q11Q see. eee eee 3-10.1 
119:26 «0.6... 2 eee 2.2.25 
119293 coos cece esi 2.2.25 
T1Q:33 os eescccccees 2.3.9 
119334 wee eeee eens 2.2.25, 
119:36 «6... eee eee 2.3.9 
119:36 ......-- eee 2.5.11 
119340 ..... esse eee 3-231 
LIQI41 oe. cece ee 3.2.31 
119342 «6. eee eee 3-2.31 
119:43/118:43, 

cEComm ........ 3.2.17 
119:64 wee ee ee eee 2.2.25 
119:68 ............ 2.2.25 
VIQI71 cere ee eeene 3-4.32 
11Q273 veeeeeeeeeee 2.2.25 
119:76/118:76 ..... 3.13.4 
119:76p .....64..- 3-20.14 
119:94/118:94 ..... 3-2.31 


119:105/118:105 ... 1.17.2 
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LIQIEOR wc eee ee eee 2.7.12 
LIQIVIQS os ceeees eas 2.5.01 
LIQ2124 ..cseeeeeee 2.2.25 
LIQII25 wc cece ee eee 2.2.25 
1192133... peaares 2.3.9 
1192135 ce eeee cence 2.2.25 
119:169 ..... 2... eee 2.2.25 
12121/12071 ...... 1.14.11 
121:4, Cf Cor.m .... 3.20.3 
12QZQi2-Y oo. ee eee 3.6.2 
12Z7IBP veeeeeeveeee 1.16.7 
WBOIL wee eeeeeeeee 3-20.4 
130:3/129:3 .....+- 3.12.1 
130:3/129:3 .....- 3.17.14 
130:4 Comm ....... 3-3-2 
130:4,cf Comm .... 3.16.3 
LQ 1ST: s'slns Wea giaens 3-7-9 
192 oir ceecd caries ora Sisk 4.20.5 
132377 saad: dios ¥ aiajsiace 41.5 
IBQ1O vec. cseeeee 3.20.25, 
WG221Y sev ce eeweas 2.13.1 
WB2ILIP .. eee eee 2.13.3 
UB21G-14 . sees eee 4127 
1B2I14 woe eee eens 4-15 
193-9 s faeeeb esas 2.11.2 
135:6p ........0. 3.23.14 
UBB wseee ccc eees 1.1.4 
136:25/135:25 ..... 1.16.7 
19828 end os, Seis Seles 1.14.5 
| ea 4.14.8 
19852: se va eew eae seat 3.2.7 
138:8/137:8 ...... 3-14.20: 
138:8, cf Comm .... 3.24.6. 
Vt eee rae 2.3.2: 
140:13/139:14 2.10.16 
42 cise s ous Soke 3.20.14 
VAM 2 dcraiseeeitine 4.18.17 
Uh ere 4.19.2 
P42 IG ra cess tiede sis 2QA1n2 
142:7/141:8 ...... 3.20.26 
V4Bi2> sc sisisrgueleieles oie 2.7.5 
143:2/142:2 

VG&LXX ...... 3.12.2 
W4Bi2P ...seeseeee 3-14.16 
U4B:2P oe cece eee 3-17.14 
143:2/142:2, 

cfComm ....... 3.20.8 
143:5/142:5 «sees 3-2.31 
143:6 woe cece eee eee 4.19.2 
144:4/143:4 .....05 3.2.25, 
V44i1B wc eceweenane 2.10.8 
PAB ic a elensaieierss 3 1.10.2 
T1459 is scleisiecinseadion 1.5.9 
145256 oo. eee eee eee 1.5.9 
Yt 1.10.2 
14B:Q oc cccecccenses 1.5.6 
145:9/144:9 ....- ++ 32-29 
145:9 Comm ...... 3.2.29 
145:15-16 ......0.- 3-20.3 
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145:18/144:18 ..... 3.20.3 
145:18,cf Comm ... 
145:18/144:18 .... 3.20.14 
W4BilQ weeecee sence 3.20.5 
145:19/144:19 .... 3.20.13 


147:9/146:9 ....... 1.16.5 
UATILO-LL wee eee ee 2.2.10 
147:20 cf LXX ..... 3.21.6 
Proverbs 

DJs isc alas CU sore 3.2.26 
BiQIP wceveccvecees 2.11.2 
BOS: vr aroveee tee ent 2.11.2 
959. cewiicee gees 3-20.16 
GBiLI-1S vc sceeeeees 3-4.32 
BIRI-12P «0... 200s. 3.8.6 
BGA vp kecielesme eee 2.2.10 
CL) arr re 3.12.5 
8214-16 ....... 0 eee 4.20.4 
Bil wc cece eee ence 4.20.7 
B:22fk 1... cece 1.13.7 
B:22ff ............ 2.14.8 
toy a 2.10.18 
LOTIQZ wee cece ee eee 3-4-31 
1OIIZ woes eeeeeee 3-4.36 
LOLIZ vee eee eeeee 3.4.36 
WZ weeceeeneeces 3.18.1 
12:28 occ cece eee 3.17-15 
UQL1G: ise 8 se eteret sod 3.18.1 
ye ) ne 3.17.10 
14:26 .. 6... cece eee 3-14.19 
1BIBP veces eee eee 3.14.8 
15:8 .ccceeseeseese §-20.7 
15339 ccosvessaance 3.2.26 
WBi1 ccccevencceens 1.16.6 
WGI oc ce eee e ne nnee 2.5.11 
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19330 2... eee eee 4.18.53, 
CS, 1.16.9 
19:34 se eseeeeevee 4-14.22 
19:36 abr Bote. dvaiteseiai's-e 1.16.9 
2028. ive ceed eece'5 5% 3-2-4 
BOT F. sr0:0. 05 Sse care 1.13.26 
BON cere cece cece 21Q2 
BOLT sceeseccccee 4-17.29 
BONQ ede ciese saws 4-17.29 
BOIAZ vresesssccces 4.11 
QOIZZ vcacseseosces 4:19-7 
BOIL resseeescone 4-19.29 
20:22 Vg ..... 6. 4-19.29 
20:22 Vg ......... 4.19.29 
20223 acc evecidewes's 3.4.12 
ROB os ciccscncces 3-4-14 
BO223 oie asd Seas arte 3.4.18 
20223 cccccacaccess 3.4.23 
2023 or eee eee eens 4.1.22 
BOBZ seed eee ties ane 
PS >, 4.6.3 
80523 cae eaeaee's 4.6.4 
BOB sess ecccusees 48.4 
2OI2Z -. cece seecees 4.11.1 
QOIDF see ce ee ees s 4.11.1 
BOB Roe aaa osuied 4.12.4 
20227 ewasek «Sioa tied 3.25.3 
BOI27 cee scecees 4.17.26 
20:28 .......-..0- 1.13.11 
BUG oa viectels Melee 4.6.3 
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John—continued 
QUE cielesceeutecss.e 4.19.28 
2115 ME ok ee eee 4.1.26 
ZUVBP wee eee eee 3.8.10 
Acts 
TSG. cae vas eee eae’ 2.16.14 
1G cdcs'e wine asta ook 3.25.3 
Li ae eae 4.17.17 
USS oie 60: 9:8: eared 4-17.26 
Vig. seesrate's Sod bia Hare ne 2.2.21 
EB be Se we oe eed e 4-15.18 
ASB ig eccaates ecco os ee 4.3.12 
Wi Qsisesctaccteraie ecson.oes 2.16.14 
WS): iscera'c)g 34 #91008 2.16.14 
IQ) Gulewaes aaveee se 3-253 
12Q ves precio sages 4.6.10 
12 Q 5:0 3 kinreSiereye sie. 4-17.17 
UIQ, Ges sicieconede tags 4.17.26 
BQ i eseccracecs sue ceieere es 4.17.27 
LQ: aiiissivssdees S88 4.17.27 
VO siaceit cells eee 1.14.6 
BOLD oivieicaie aie odes 2.16.17 
SUD pace saeco cares 4.17.27 
ES 1] | 4.3.15 
D5 2§: saat gneie as 4-83-14 
1:23-26 2... . eee ae 4-3.13 
OF eae el awtieeees 4.15.8 
ay ee ee 4.19.8 
Q114fE oo. e eee eee 46.5 
B17 wc ecccsecevanas 4.8.7 
DIB saisies whe she era's 1.13.20 
QIBT estes seeee 3-20.14 
2:23,cCEVg ........ 1.18.1 
Ss, ore eer ee 3-22.6 
2I24P oo... eee eeee 2.16.10 
BiQW4P ov eeveereeee 2.16.11 
Zi24P oo... ec eeees 2.16.12 
DS -y Ry 3.25.3 
BGO cceescccescess 2.13.3 
2:30-36 2.2... 4-2 2.16.15 
QE 5 wie sales Gowiaregle's 3-3-4 
2237-38 oo cece eee 4-16.23 
B98. vies sie save siete cs 4-151 
2538 hs Seed lv ate ce 4.15.6 
Q3Q vescccccetees 4-16.15 
BAN cle oa eane are g seine 4.456 
DAT Soca ae secs 4.17.6 
DEAD Ue decte dratetieyas Gre 2.8.32 
BAD cars ciearey des 818 4.17.15 
BEAF seeceeslesig we Palas 4-17.35 
2:42,cfVg ....... 4-17.44 
$26 soos ae cea 1.13.13 
G36 cece a keene 4.19.18 
Srl a wee aw ae ee ek 2.17.1 
3:18, c£ Vg ........ 1.18.1 
S21Q) eiliceeeae Sane 3-3.20 
G$iQh cece esssewaes 2.16.15 
Ze Qde vice odie’ ele's 36 4-17.12 
Sil ov eeces seats 4.17.26 
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Acts—continued 

BDU ecoie a vce Soies aes, Fs 4.17.29 
GiQBP oe ceceeeeeee 2.10.23 
Sib isc cies ete ree a 4.16.15 
8:26. wa iseceed ees 3.3.20 
Che eine. na eeaies 2.16.15 
ABE eevee pee ees 4.6.5 
7. ae ee 2.16.1 
ATID) cata het bes 2.16.19 
4:28, CE Vg ........ 1.18.1 
4528 )5 Saree ee eos 1.18.3 
AIQQ nico ielenee ees 405ys 4.1.3 
BIG—4 vee cece ee eee 1.13.15 
Bild we. ee eee ee eee 4.19.18 
BilO:cAvneeaseeie dope 4.19.18 
i eee eee 4.20.32 
BiZO-31 ww... eee 3.3.19 
i) ee 3-3-1 
Biglletennehe meee» 3.3.20 
BiQip: cicwisce cose ne 3.8.7 
CHGS ae vg osesaag é ta lasers PA7 
GPS 8b cieiss sae se deals 3.2.6 
Orn fie oe ticctaetetelsines 4:39 
G22 enpieseiceb ls wats 4.8: 411.9 
hy a 4.3.15 
Gis Bt teste kit estes 43-9 
G26: sa ecicce caer sees 4.3.16 
B36 aces dail tucie bee are 4.19.6 
Gio iin se ees 3.2.6 
OL eioig Soc wc e es 3.3.22 
PIB P! daiwa eeeeas 2.10.13 
FDA eleweve Sueleeeies 4.20.10 
TEAM: ates ig selec aes Bev 2.7.1 
T4BP oe reece eeeeee 4.1.5 
7348-49 .....00e-e 3-20.30 
WIAQ 5 siteio en weiae'es 3-20.40 
FAQ ue Nemo ce acy 4.17.23 
VEG ea 1.14.9 
yt ae 2.16.15 
TAB Bos sialesetecarenteines 3.25.3 
SBE see ceine-oie's, 938. 4.17.17 
ISB sdie'e-s wen erevereiend 4.17.29 
TiBB cc cee ence ccees 3.25.6 
TiBQ srcececcccces 1.13.13 
TBO wciece wes sigtee oe 8 1.15.2 
7300 fergcerai ccaie, 3 esis canes’ 4.19.2 
8112 6... 4.16.31, par 14 
Bl18 ese Saas Seer 3.2.10 
Bid ae Seco een eee es 4.6.7 
BETA s eats eh eis ca.e eee 15.8 
8:14-17, cE Vg ..... 4.19.6 
8:16 acai dee oumie ae. Be 4.15.6 
SIO oa hina ces rsiya 4.19.8 
SEZ Sas ieiere tee see odie 4.15.8 
BLT od: iets evs Serge ieee 4.19.6 
BIOs Fs 0 Sa were tees 3.2.10 
S188 Ciemomeneteds 4.1.26 
S327 ear dscse Sees Bane 3.2.32 
8:27-38 4.16.31, par 14 


Acts—continued 

SIGE eres hhc tewiee ss 3.2.32 
B82 stesso rik 2.16.5 
B38 Fs sieliacteainee 6 PA8 
BBP visa nde Sous 4.14.8 
8239 ics wets 6 Gia 4.16.23 
OED: ero badass ceva 3.2.6 
QiSsiestaje et oiek s 4.17.17 
igo eas Se Shais vee 3-253 
ere . 4.17.29 
OG Sic ase ed Sele 4-3-3 
Q21O ose 0 Hae Boreas s 3.2.6 
Q:13-14P .......-- 1.13.13 
Q:17-18 .....6--5- 4.15.15 
QIV7-1Q ws cece eee 4.19.10 
QEIQ wc olga ce diten 6 3.2.6 
925-26 «0.6.00 ee 3.2.6 
0286 eo ecesae eee 3.2.6 
Q238 ceteris ares 3.2.6 
24 Oe wala ee egos 4.19.2 
LOSS. so0 ecdisie oe ei Sieue 3-24.10 
10:3-6 ....--. eee eee 4.3.3 
1OI2E ec eee see eees 1.12.3 
1O3G1 wees cceee eens 8-2.32 
10:31 veces cece ees 3-17-4 
LOSS: asia sieietee's Wises 3-175 
10:34 seeee eee eee 3.23.10 
10:34-35 Comm 3-17-4 
LOT42 oe See wa a ess 2.16.17 
CO 3.4.25 
10:48P «eee ee ee eeee 3-5-2 
10:44-48 ... 4.16.31, par 14 
LOGS joe o6ees, gs cesar 4-15-15 
CRODT a cepa eget se PA7 
11:3-18 2... eee eee 4.6.7 
PUG oy esas eels 4.15.18 
7 I = ae Se 3.3.21 
PAT ec eae Seateternniee 3.1.3 
RISO estes eaeest 3.2.6 
11:26 ..... 4.16.31, par 11 
BLIZQ wn ccccccerenrs 3.2.6 
WQL1G wc cece eens 1.14.7 
IBID cscoscecsenens 4.3.14 
1B:2-3 we vee eeees 4-12.14 
1929 iia Seed eeecs 4.3.16 
DBS te cto Sales ciale ase 4.12.16 
+ th, Sear 4.19.6 
19:26. set wcsiese hoes 2.10.3 
W586 cose c ieee ea we 3.20.23 
13:38-39 «1.62.60. 3.11.3 
13:38-39p ..----. 3-11.22 
13:39/Vg 38 ....... 2.17.5 
13343 vc cecceeeeeees 2.5.8 
VZIAB acsesioe de Bee 3-2.11 
19°48 neal see tel 3-24.2 
S48 grein Pet Sintec 3-24.13 
ESD? oc do heee eae ae 3.2.6 
U4I9P wor ee ceca sees PA3 
14:9-10 .....-.-.. 4.19.18 
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Acts—continued 
T4516 vsicciecees tes R112 
14:16-17/ 

15-16/p .....4-- 1.5.14 
14:20 oo. eee eeeecens 3.2.6 
1 oy 3.8.1 
U4IQLP veeeevesees 3.18.7 
VAS 28.5 a gins ie dare ree 3.25.8 
ee a) a ee 43-7 
EASES Ls usec seein 4.3.12 
VAL 23. 5 isaac dh aes 4.3.15 
VAIS 9) ssc2s 3.4 aistsrates 4.12.16 
14228" 3c si ese vee es 3.2.6 
CHAR ico Sow eae ie PA7 
IBIB—1D wee e eee eeeee 4.6.7 
Py | ere eee ee 4.6.5 
THB Se eeb ea te 2.10.23 
IBIQ ce ceeeeseveece 3.14.8 
1B 3966 sas ested 4.14.4 
tS 3.2.6 
IBI1O wesc eee eeee 4.10.21 
T5P1E Se iaisee seus 3-5-4 
LG21G, 2 oedcceh a ees 4-10.21 
ee 4-10.17 
15i2ZO wee cece eee 4-10.21 
15120 wreeceeeeeee 4.10.21 
1Bi24 wee e eee eens 4:10.21 
Ee ee 4-10.21 
15229 e8 ede sme wes 4.10.17 
1 eee ara 4.10.21 
chs.16 to2g1 ........ 3.2.6 
1639) 058.3 boas 8-19.12 
1636 20.0 eee 3.22.10 
USE || eee ren 3-22.10 
16214 coc ee cece 3-24.13 
IGS 15) sissice wes dae 6 4.16.8 
16297 v6.6 6:5 wesc seine 4-20.19 
Se: > aa 4.16.8 
17523. oie cis, e) sles eieeein 1.5.12 
1 bet, ary 1.5.13 
W724 ccc eceweeass 3-20.40 
YS -y et eerie 1.5.3 
17529 sn neee hare 1.5.14 
17:27-28 ....-20005, 1.5.9 
17:28 woe cccceeseees 1.1.1 
17:28 occ cece scenes 1.5.3 
17528 edie ees sees 1.15.5 
V7S8B 5 face Saeaent 1.16.1 
by i ea rere ar 1.16.4 
V7i2QP ...eeeeeeeee 1.14.2 
17:30-31,c£ Vg ..... 3.3-7 
ey a 3-25-7 
18:18 22.0... ee eee 4-19.26 
1953 ssecesscassces 4.15.8 
IQT4 es ciee ee hd be as 4.15.7 
IQ25 wee ees eee cess 4.15.6 
19:2] wesc ceeeee 4.15.18 
10:63. si ce0-2 as 4.3.16 
1976-0 nc i ee ain.’ 4.15.8 


Acts—continued 

19:6P ......5.0 20s 4.15.18 
1926: cscccsee Seunee 4.19.6 
UQI1D w.ceceeeseee 4.19.18 
WQi1Z ve ceceaeeees 4.19.24 
BONO wecece ss vee 4.19.19 
bles iy a 4.38 
20:18-19 ........2.. 43-7 
2Oi20 ....eee eee eee 4.12.2 
2Oi2O-Ql occ. ease 4.3.22 
ROIQO-AL wv ceseee ees 43-6 


20:21 
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Romans—continued 
BAP weceee eee eeee 2.16.13 
Ley Se ceen Emer arees 3.1.2 
1:4. Vg... esse eeee 4-19.22 
LS Bis sieisis Rosina yee were 3.2.6 
DEBjiis: psa 'h 628 wie ate eS os 3.2.8 
Uh ao re sneynsees 3-2.29 
7 se hiven iene 1.13.13 
DQ ies daveie Sane eeie e's 2.8.24 
EiQi sec swrewacetaeey 2.8.27 
DG iaey wrereis ee a Sa Sitios PA7 
1G 66d sisters eevee Ke 2.6.1 
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Romans—continued 

BiIQP -.- ee. eee eee 3-13.21 
Bi1Q vee vie eens 3.13.2 
G120 srs es ieivede Sarees 2.5.6 
F220. vrs Sienieaalewe oe 2.709 
$520°. ce ieeondan dae 8-4.6 
$520) waesosid sie t55 $11.1 

GIRO Sasa Seite + 3-17 

$181 ita esses sab 2.9.4 
BiQle odors dedcraae vie 2.10.3 
Gi2U aon sheets 2.10.3 
BiQIp weeeceeeeeee 3.11.18 
$2 QIP ss setaeiaeieses $-11.19 
SI2UIE sci eee ai ene 2.9.4 
BS: O98F cc's ices os 2.3.2 
Bi2B-24 we eee eee 3-14.17 
BBA ea series o siels asi d's 2.17.5, 
GBA is oa ise wesienace 3-4.30 
Ct) One ee 3-114 
BI24P oe. ese eeeeee 3-11.19 
S24 oc eecesaetce 3-14.17 
Ci? eee ee 3-20.45, 
SBA. ee eee cei aaiee oie sais 4.11 
Bi24-2HP vores were 2.16.5, 
Bi24-2HP «-. es eee 2.17.5 
B:24-25 vee e ee eeee 3.4.25, 
BBB: cave eg ele ace eiale’s 2.17.5 
$225 eae aici stee §-11.12 
te 3-13-1 
Bi25P occ e eee enee 8-14.17 
Co) See 415.3 
B:26P ...-.. eee $-11.3 
3:26p, ci Vg ....... $-13.1 
3:26 VE... eee ween $-13.2 
3:26 Vg ..... eee, 3-14.17 
ty eee 3-11.15 
Bi27P wee ewseceese 3-11.19 
B28 oo. cccee cece 3.11.19 
F328) os o9:2 a6 eet di a: 3-11.19 
Ch. 4 acseceaccacas 2.17.5 
re eee i ae 3-11.13 
AID nse ccsscoces 3-11.18 
rey 1 | eee Ree 3.11.19 
AD osivsile. siels caeb a 3-14.11 
453 vecnecccccenace 3.17.8 
4B cece ercveneens 3-17-11 
B24. Se ceeencensens 3-11.13 
AoA 6 ci siae see ie ae 3-11.20 
4:4-BP cece ee eeeee 3.11.6 
4i4-5P oc eccerene 3-11.18 
AGROB cee cee eee eee 3-11.19 
AS sesecccccccene 3-11.20 
G26 ye weds Sees c 3-11.20 
4:6-7p .....0.06... 3-114 
416-8 oo cee se eecs 3-11.22 
Al] s0dee Qoeee sass $11.11 
7 ey eR Te §-14.1] 
7 ey a §-17.10 
410-12 .......60. 4-16.13 
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Romans—continued 
QA Cake aeons 4.14.5 
MUDD. cree Moiese ties 4-14.21 
Qilibins Cais oehne sae 4-14.23 
ALUD: eo pidieas Ooe sles oi 4.16.20 
BIND. ritene ese tcterss 4.16.12 
Gil® veccceceseece 4-16.13 
PAS csiaieie Caine ciclo 3-2.13 
4:14, cf Vg ....... 3-11.11 
4:14, cf Vg ........ 3-133 
ALT 5 See eeeee sys 2.7.7 
ALB ee iolbip btisle ds oie 3-11.19 
Ai16: 22 eee sisceeees 3-11.18 
LJ cctneceessene 3-2.25 
4:17, CEVg wo... 60. 3-145 
Aid Caden een ea 3-231 
AQP wee caver sancks 3.17.8 
Gi25P ve eeececceceee PA3 
GIQBD wc ewe eee eevee 2.16.5 
Qi 2B s. ca ede cies bie 2.16.13 
ASQ coors die ecetec ero bees 2.17.5 
CHB ic seacea neues 3.17.8 
BSL Sefeile, Heveissoie ws, suacde 3.2.16 
Bid ibs uem esp oasis 3-135 
BiI-B cece eecerecce 3-156 
5:3-4, cE Vg ........ 3.8.3 
5:5, CE Vg ..... eee. 3.1.2 
5:5, CE Vg .....60.. 3.2.12 
BoB aiclses ofeitlect see a0n0 3-135 
BiB vie waviness ge 2.12.2 
BiB ieee es ecas 2.16.4 
BiB anise a0 aye Sis erere 3-4.25 
58-10 woe. cece eee 3-11.21 
BiQ-1O oe. eee eee 2.16.5 
BiQ-10 .. eee esse ee $-15.5 
BLO we ccneeenecnes 1.11.7 
oe 0) ea 2.16.2 
BilO! Ae ecchinne eee 2.16.4 
ce Cen 2.17.6 
te Cee 3-14.6 
RIMO-LIP oo... ..0e. 2.17.3 
Bil ce sesescvcvence 2.1.5 
Bil casey ees 2.1.6 
Bah Di javo-eele' vane tytateeds 2.1.8 
BiU2P wc cee cece eens 2.13.4 
iV Qo cay o 03 oinierates $-25.9 
Bilafe . 6... eee eee 3-23-7 
BiT Qi ice e as oe ase 4.16.17 
BILD os ccccevecase 2.13.4 
Bb disp tcserese se edre-s 3-5-4 
BING oo. ee wee eee 2.17.3 
Bild cece dc eew ee 2.1.6 
BiLBD sag eeesiee see 2.13.4 
BAG! wis ee eeideie tre Sette 2.1.4 
BiIQP wc cece eeeeeees 2.1.6 
BilQP secs es wece ere 2.16.5 
et eee era 2.17.3 
BiIQP occ eeeeeeees §-11.4 
HPQ. we ss caicacd eae §-11.9 
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Romans—continued 
2) 3-11.23 
31Q) 3..ce4esitie ewer 4.14.21 
5:20, cE Vg ......... 2.5.6 
B80. bs esses es e435, 2.7.7 
GH aie tet hes eee s PA7 
GP Seewsee ele oe 4-15.12 
6:3ff .... 2. eee 4.15.12 
6:3-4P ..... 0c. eee 4.15.5 
Bigosciaaweadeucy ss 2.16.7 
6:4p ....c eee eee ee 2.16.13 
Gig eibise spear ey diauesers 3-3-5 
O24y eee esas 3.1.11 
Gi4P oe cece e eee 3-16.2 
O24) sess. secdee oars < 4.16.16 
Olga eth wes a on chee 4.16.21 
Oe) 2.8.31 
Bi4HR laa vietntiee 4.19.8 
6:5 KJV .......... 2.16.7 
6:5, CEVg ......... 4-155 
6:5 VE ww eee eee 4.19.8 
1) nee 3-3-9 
6:6 cscs teinee eset 3.3.11 
6:6 ee eee eee 3.16.2 
G:6 Vg... cece eee 4.19.8 
GiB i858 ai. ctid de ds 4.15.5 
Gill cece eee eee eee 4.15.6 
Gil cece eeereeees 2.8.2 
G21 2 eieeipreitig tee ben 3-313 
HL See oer ace 3.19.6 
G18. ees cease 4.15.12 
6:12-13 .. 0... 3.19.6 
GIG een das wie Wee e0 3.25.8 
GFA iia wesc etic es 3.19.6 
Boh ea ede cares 4.15.12 
GIB sciticccee sd sise dares PA7 
Gi15 cc cee eee ee eee 4.45.12 
GIB cece tees 3.16.2 
GHB cose ee cerns 3.16.2 
6:19, cf Vg ....... 3-24.10 
Le C!S 3.25.8 
Gi2Ip ......--e eee 3.24.10 
GiQg on eccweseeeens 2.8.58 
6:23 oo cece eee eee 2.8.59 
62285 oo ses te nahn 3.4.28 
Gi2G vce ccceweccees 3.4.28 
Bi23 oc ccc eee eee ees 3.4.28 
>, 3-14.21 
PARA waco stewe vase 4.15.12 
y ee eee 2.7.14 
Y eens BR01 
POE. acids cee arsialea 3-314 
YE SC COL eer I Ee 2.7.6 
9B ccceaeteonves'’s 2.5.6 
Y By eb, eee ee 4.15.12 
|e Sane ee 2.8.6 
7:18, cE Vg ........ 2.2.27 
Y Lk eee eee 2.2.27 
9 S1B.o claves ees sates 2.2.27 
7218-23 oo eee 4-15.12 


RELIGION 
Romans—continued 

9:19, CE Vg ..... 00 2.2.27 
TIO: vies eevee agers 2.2.27 
FBO = scsraie esos wis bisce 2.2.27 
PIZR—BBivversesenee 2.2.27 
FIBA ve eeseeieed Ha § 2.7.5 
MDA 255 Se Sde Se toys 3-9-4 
MEGA. sive sighs Sens §.1E.11 
JFIZAP veeseeceeces 4-15.12 
Bos wisyacere we orateraciees 3.4.28 
Boling oie uote coievsiaies 4.15.12 
Br8) ssa sae sen ete 2.8.57 
B52 ts cae eaesesos 3-3-11 
BiG ccs eerie. 2.7.5 
B28 nciieciig es en es 2.13.1 
BigP .ccceecveccees 2.16.6 
BES coveresbidie 05 aieiatelsre 3.4.27 
858) o aaeicises ised §-11.17 
B29 Fo eset Su atys $2.32 
B23-4P ..eceeeseeee 2.12.4 
823-4 cece sere wees 2.13.4 
BiG 4 is dices elececeyhs 3-11.23 
8:6,cf Comm ....... 2.1.9 
8:6-7p .. 2. eee eee eee 2.3.1 
8:6-7 Vg... eee 3-20.24 
B27 ais wien sioeid 885 ate 2.1.9 
Ey SR CE ic 3-38 
BiQ iss cawgieeaeds 1.13.18 
B29 as. ceesvges:: 1.13.23 
BiG) sia cdeieis aretsrare ses 2.2.16 
8:9, CEVE .. cece eee 3-1.2 
er $-2.39 
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